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THE  LOST  FOUND. 

By  £t«v»  "W".  N'.  Barbor* 
CHAPTSa  I* 

IN  the  splendor  of  a  serene  evening  sun, 
flowed  joyfully  by  the  clear  Khone. 
On  its  rocky  shore,  amid  the  vine-leaves 
of  the  castle  garden,  sat  two  ladies,  Oc- 
tavia  and  Eliza.  Octavia  gazed  steadily 
over  the  river,  into  the  darkness  of  a 
grand  old  forest ;  and  her  sad  countenance 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  searching 
in  its  depths  for  some  happiness  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Less  melancholy  was  the 
younger,  Eliza,  Her  breathing  was  soft 
and  tranquil,  but  her  tender  being  was 
full  of  life*  She  was  industriously  knit- 
ting, whilst  her  eye  placidly  penetrated 
the  advaaomg  shadows  of  the  evening, 
and  rested  alternately  on  the  disconsolate 
Octavia  and  the  vast  landscape  befo^jre 
her. 

Touched  by  the  pictures  of  the  evening 
world,  she  finally  said, 

"  There  still  rules  a  good  and  benevo- 

.lent  Creator  in  this  wonderful  universe. 

May  there  not  come   from    him    good 

thoughts  and  penetrate  the  hearts  of  those 

who  bear  his  image  ?  " 

Octavia  pressSl  her  hand,  painfully 
smiled,  looked  imploring  to  heaven,  and 
then  again  to  the  restless,  hurrying 
stream,  and  sighed.  The  two  were  again 
silent. 

Soon  after,  in  the  direction  whither  the 
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main  road  led,  two  men  were  seen  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Eliza,  "  that 
they  are  beckoning  very  impatiently  for 
the  boat.  Perhaps  they  are  suffering 
travellers." 

Octavia  trembled  as  she  looked,  and 
told  Eliza  to  hasten ;  but  when  the  two 
reached  the  shore,  the  ferry-man  was  al- 
ready crossing  the  stream.  The  two  men, 
with  some  baggage,  entered  the  boat. 
Whilst  they  were  approaching,  Eliza  held 
her  mother's  trembling  hand,  who  leaned 
upon  her  bosom,  murmuring  a  whispered 
prayer. 

The  ferry-man  soon  reaches  the  shore 
with  a  well-dressed  stranger  whose  arm 
was  bandaged,  and  a  servant  who  carried 
his  baggage.  With  a  suffering  but  agree- 
able manner,  the  young  man  excused  him- 
self to  the  ladies  for  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  seaman,  named  Orson, 
whose  ship  at  present  lay  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Toulon,  and  who,  on  a  pedes- 
trian pleasure  trip  which  he  was  making 
from  thence  to  Paris,  had  unfortunately 
just  broken  his  left  arm;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  seeking  assistance  and  a  night's 
lodging  at  the  castle. 

Both  were  granted  him  by  the  excited 
women.  Eliza  hurried  anxiously  to  the 
castle,  hoping  to  find  a  skilftil  surgeon 
who  had  been  called  for  a  sick  servant- 
girl,  still  there.  Fortunately  he  had  not 
left,  and  she  brought  him  with  her.     The 
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sick  stranger  (who  seemed  to  regard  his 
accident  as  a  mere  trifle)  was  conducted 
to  a  comfortable  room  in  the  castle. 

It  was  touching  to  Octavia  to  see  the 
old  servant  secretly  shedding  tears  over 
the  misfortune  of  his  dear  master.  High 
culture,  a  frank  and  generous  nature, 
beamed  from  the  countenance,  and  spoke 
in  every  word  of  the  fair  stranger. 

The  surgeon  pronounced  the  fracture 
not  dangerous ;  the  adjustment  was  effect- 
ed without  great  pain ;  and  the  strong, 
healthy  seaman  found  himself  so  well  the 
next  day  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
flammation of  the  arm,  he  requested  the 
ladies  to  allow  him  to  join  them  at  the 
dinner-table. 

The  same  afternoon  the  surgeon  gave 
his  consent  for  him  to  go  to  a  village  near 
by,  where  he  designed  to  rest  himself  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  leisurely  to  continue 
his  journey. 

Misfortune  often  produces  sudden  inti- 
macies between  the  good.  The  young 
captain  was  much  pleased  at  the  kind  and 
cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  countess ;  and  mother 
and  daughter  found  his  manners  so  at- 
tractive and  agreeable,  that  they  regretted 
his  departure.  In  the  hearts  of  both  par- 
ties, there  was  silent  pain,  arising  from 
the  prospective  separation. 

Before  leaving,  the  stranger  requested 
Eliza  to  carefully  take  from  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  two  brilliant  rings,  which, 
on  account  of  the  swollen  condition  of  his 
arm,  caused  him  unpleasant  sensations. 
She  drew  *  them  off"  cautiously,  and  with 
apparent  anxiety.  They  were  very  valu- 
able. Smiling  and  blushing,  he  gave  the 
rings  to  the  ladies.  "  It  would,"  said  he, 
"  make  me  very  unhappy  if  you  should 
reftise  these  little  pledges,  valuable  to  me 
on  account  of  their  association  with  the 
past  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  you 
may  keep  them  in  memory  of  one  who 
will  be  thankful  for  your  kindness  to  the 
end  of  his  life." 

Eliza's  composure  was  so  much  dis- 
turbed by  these  words,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  window  to  conceal  her 
emotions.  Octavia,  who  did  not  observe 
this,  took  his  hand  and  said, 

"  Willingly  will  we  keep  these  costly 


jewels  in  memory  of  you ;  but  only  on  one 
condition,  and  that  is  that  you  promise 
not  to  spend  the  time  essential  to  your 
recovery  in  the  city  near  by,  but  in  the 
castle  with  us  and  under  our  care." 

**  Madame,"  responded  the  stranger, 
after  some  hesitation,  ^*  why  should  I  de- 
ny to  you  that  the  exquisite  arrangement 
of  your  beaut  ifnl  country-seat,  the  bound- 
less  prospect  which  I  can  enjoy,  from  my 
room,  over  the  gard^i  and  other  scenery, 
far  more  your  own  goodness  and  generous 
conduct  to  an  unfortunate  stranger,  has 
surprised  me  and  kindled  in  my  heart 
emotions  of  gratitude?  Waiving  these 
considerations,  however,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me,  if  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
turn from  the  city,  to  pass  by  your  resi- 
dence without  greeting  again  its  excellent 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  your  request  shall 
be  granted  ;  and  may  the  hand  of  heaven 
reward  a  benevolence  which  circumstances 
may  never  permit  me  to  reciprocate." 

"  You  have  entered  a  house,"  said  Oc- 
tavia, "  that  destiny  has  for  many  years 
dedicated  to  sorrow.  But  we  have  ac- 
customed ourselves  to  endure,  and  we 
choose  to  be  silent  in  relation  to  it,  and 
we  request  you  also  to  be  silent  in  regard 
to  your  afflictions.  We  cannot  gladden 
you  with  amusements ;  but  the  consola- 
tions of  such  a  character  as  yours  appears 
to  be,  shedding  its  light  amid  surrounding 
gloom,  we  will  thankfully  receive." 

The  ladies  accepted  the  rings,  and  the 
captain  returned  to  his  room. 

CHAPTER  II. 

From  this  hour,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  three  members  of  the  family 
became  more  familiar.  They  saw  each 
other  without  constraint  every  hour  of  the 
day.  Eliza  made  their  guest  familiar 
with  the  arrangements  of  uie  castle,  and 
also  acquainted  with  the  pleasure-grounds' 
around  it.  Strong  and  massive,  the  great, 
regular  house  seemed  built  for  eternity, 
and  if  you  looked  at  its  conveniences  and 
order,  it  appeared  calculated  to  suit  the 
taste  of  people  of  afl  time.  The  arrange- 
ments and  furniture  were  not  modern,  but 
everywhere  were  to  be  seen  traces  of 
wealth  and  magnificence,  and  the  eye  of 
the  observer  nowhere  fell  upon  an  injured 
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or  a  unless  article.  Old  family  furni- 
ture, and  other  antiquities,  were  preserved 
in  a  particular  ball,  in  which  also  hung 
the  pictures  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house 
of  the  Countess  of  Montignon.  £ven 
here,  also,  everything  was  to  be  found  in 
good  order.  The  estate  belonging  to  the 
castle  was  rented,  the  inmates  using  only 
so  much  of  the  contiguous  ground  as  was 
necessary  for  fruit,  oil  and  wine.  Down 
from  the  ca^le  to  the  current  of  the 
Rhone,  nature  had  created  a  wonderful 
field  of  rocks,  which  added  much  to  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  surroundings 
arranged  by  the  hand  of  the  late  owner, 
and  which  astonished  all  who  beheld  them. 
Orson,  who  had  visited  many  countries, 
knew  of  no  place  in  the  world  that  would 
compare  with  this  beautiful  residence. 
Whenever  he  conversed  with  the  ladies  in 
the  garden  concerning  his  travels,  and 
described  beautiful  countries  to  them,  he 
generally  closed  by  saying, 

"  But  such  fine  landscapes  and  mea- 
dows, over  which  blessing  and  repose 
spread  thjir  wings,  as  we  see  here,  are 
found  only  in  this  fortunate  land." 

In  his  attompte  to  impart  his  own  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  to  the  ladies,  their 
guest  was  unsuccessful.  Octavia  always 
remained  gloomy,  and  every  one  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  her  mournful  silence 
that,  throughout  the  whole  castle,  a  loud 
word  or  a  tone  of  joy  was  seldom  heard. 
Even  Orson's  servant  could  get  no  infor- 
mation from  the  servants  in  the  house, 
only  that  she  was  a  widow,  who  had  lost, 
many  years  previously,  a  beloved  child, 
and  soon  after,  her  husband.  If  the  ser- 
vants ventured  to  make  further  inquiry 
they  were  repulsed,  for  silence  was  the 
general  order  of  this  living  tomb.  The 
captain,  however,  determined  some  day 
to  request  of  Eliza,  whose  appearance  in- 
dicated a  pity  for  her  mother  rather  than 
mourning,  information  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  ^e  house ;  and  the  really  tender 
communication  between  himself  and  her 
during  the  many  hours  they  had  spent 
together  in  the  garden,  had  every  day 
^wn  more  confidential  and  intimate. 
But  it  was  apparent  that  her  equanimity 
was  disturbed  as  soon  as  the  conversation 
tamed  upon  the  point  concerning  which 


the  Countess  had  forbidden  communication, 
when  she  invited  him,  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  to  stay  longer  in  her  house. 

He  long  observed  a  discreet  silence, 
although  his  feelings  became  every  day 
more  restless  and  painful.  But  one  day, 
at  twilight,  as  he  sat  conversing  with 
Eliza  in  that  vine-arbor  where  he  first  be- 
held her,  the  young  girl  gave  him  such 
decisive  evidence  of  her  regard  for  him, 
as  to  make  a  diffident,  trembling  and 
blushing  confession,  that  her  life  had  be- 
come of  more  and  higher  value  by  his 
friendly  interest  in  her  welfare. 

Here  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
feelings.  The  happy  discovery  that  his 
faithful  love,  which  he  had  felt  for  Eliza 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting, 
was  reciprocated  with  such  open  and  un- 
afifected  heartiness,  made  him  forget  all 
other  things  except  that  one  frightful 
thought:  She  and  her  mother  are  two 
unhappy  women!  He  seized  her  hand 
and  said,  "  No,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  longer  in  a  house  where  life 
and  health  have  been  given  to  me  again, 
and  in  which  the  tcnderest  flowers  of  life 
have  blossomed  around  me,  unless  you 
allow  me  to  understand  and  share  that 
sorrow  which  oppresses  two  of  the  best 
human  beings  on  earth." 

At  these  words  Eliza  began  to  weep. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she, "  your  friendship 
should,  long  ago,  have  claimed  our  confi- 
dence. Forgive  my  mother,  who  can  find 
consolation  from  no  one  on  earth  —  the 
mother  of  a  lovely  child,  whom  she  once 
lost  under  mournful  circumstances ;  who 
sufiered,  perhaps,  a  deplorable  death,  or 
who,  peradventure,  now  goes  astray 
through  the  world  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  whose  loss  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  her  dear  husband.  Forgive  a 
girl  who  never  knew  them,  but  —  yes,  I 
will  this  very  day  entreat  my  mother  to 
make  your  noble,  sympathetic  soul  the 
sharer  of  our  sorrows  —  a  thing  she  for 
many  years  has  not  done.  Yes,  I  will 
instantly  go  to  her." 

Orson  fell  into  a  reverie  over  her 
words,  but  soon  awakened  from  it  and 
called  out,  ''  Tell  her  that  all  communica- 
tion between  the  good  is  in  itself  a  bless- 
ing.    Forget  not  to  say  to  her  particu- 
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larly,  that  we,  in  all  the  important  events 
of  life,  should  not  reject  those  slight  hints 
that  the  fool  calls  accidents,  but  in  which 
the  religious  forever  recognize  and  honor 
only  the  all-controlling  hand  of  God. 
Bear  lady,  a  very  singular  story  which 
comes  to  my  mind  this  moment,  strangely 
prompts  me  to  make  this  request." 

The  girl  saw  benevolence  beaming  from 
the  eye  of  her  companion,  and,  deeply 
moved,  left  him  to  submit  the  matter  to 
her  mother. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  the  mother 
and  daughter  appeared  in  the  arbor, 
where  they  still  found  the  captain,  who 
was  looking  intently  out  upon  the  land- 
scape. He  took  the  hand  of  the  afflicted 
mother,  and,  in  the  kindest  tones,  re- 
quested her  to  forgive  his  obtrusive  ex- 
pressions, but  assured  her  that  without  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  their  grief,  he 
could  not  longer  remain  under  their  roof. 

"  The  tears  which  you  now  see  in  my 
eyei,"  said  Octavia,  "are  not  tears  of 
pain  —  ah !  no ;  a  long  winter  has  frozen 
the  fountains  of  those  —  but  they  are 
tears  called  forth  by  the  touching  kind- 
ness of  a  man  whose  goodness  attracted 
my  heart  from  the  first,  and  who  insists 
on  sharing  my  grief,  that  I  may  thereby 
be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  burden.  You 
shall  know  all.  You  shall  mourn  with 
us  —  diminish  our  load;  yes,  more  — 
take  part  of  it  along  with  you  over  moun- 
tain and  valley." 

CHAPTER  in. 

"  Listen,  then !  I  have  known  earthly 
happiness  in  its  full  measure,  therefore  I 
feel  my  grief  more  acutely  than  others. 
I  once  lived  here,  indescribably  blest  and 
happy,  with  a  tender,  loved,  and  loving 
husband.  A  son  was  given  us  —  ah !  my 
friend,  a  son  who,  for  beauty  and  good- 
ness, was  more  like  an  angel  than  a  child 
of  earth.  With  what  joy  our  eyes  rested 
on  him !  With  what  high  ecstacy  we  held 
the  darling  in  our  arms !  When  six  years 
old,  we  saw  his  faculties  more  fully  de- 
veloped thaR«one  might  expect  of  a  boy 
of  ten  years.  His  precocity  and  goodness 
made  him  at  this  time  a  subject  of  respect 
and  affection  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 0,  he  was  tog  good  and  beau- 
tifiil  for  this  world. 


"  Our  son  was  very  fond  of  flaying 
and  passing  the  time  in  "yonder  meadow 
by  which  flows  the .  Rhone,  among  the 
plants  and  flowers,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  forest.  My  husband  loved  that  place 
above  all  others;  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  indulge  our  boy,  who 
went  there  almost  every  afternoon.  Fa- 
ther and  son  oft;en  crossed  the  stream  to- 
gether. I  generally  accompanied  them ; 
sometimes,  however,  when  I  could  not  go, 
I  sat  here  in  the  arbor  and  took  part  in 
their  sports  —  or,  at  least,  looked  long- 
ingly after  them  from  hour  to  hour.  Ev- 
ery evening,  when  they  returned,  we  in- 
terchanged the  greetings  of  affection. 

"  One  day  my  household  duties  com- 
pelled me  to  remain  at  home.  My  hus- 
band, to  whom  this  was  unpleasant,  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  but 
did  not  succeed;  so  he  finally  proposed  to 
the  boy  to  remain  at  home  that  day,  and 
play  in  the  garden,  telling  him  that  the 
pleasure  would  be  greater  the  next  day 
when  he  would  have  the  company  of  his 
mother.  The  good  child  submitted  to 
his  father's  wishes  willingly,  but  I  was 
anxious  that  the  pleasure-trip  should  be 
taken  on  that  day.  I  succeeded  finally 
in  making  them  go,  but  my  husband  left 
me  with  painful  presentiments,  and  as  he 
was  starting  the  boy  fell  weeping  on  my 
neck,  a  thing,  however,  which  often  hap- 
pened when  he  wished  to  enjoy  an  excur- 
sion in  coftipany  with  his  parents. 

"  A  fem  moments  after  they  left,  a 
deep  melancholy  overcame  me,  the  cause 
of  which  I  could  not  understand.  But  it 
grew  so  quickly  into  a  fearful  anxiety  of 
the  heart,  that  I  felt  some  unfortunate  ac- 
cident was  about  to  happen.  I  hurried 
out  excitedly  upon  the  balcony  to  look 
after  my  husband  and  son.  The  boat  had 
just  reached  the  opposite  shore.  The 
boy,  full  of  delight,  sprang  out,  and  pluck- 
ing the  flowers,  and  chasing  the  butterflies, 
was  soon  attracted  by  one  of  the  latter 
into  the  forest.  As  his  figure,  in  its  little 
scarlet  dress  disappeared  among  the  trees, 
I  felt  a  burden  of  a  hundred  pounds  upon 
my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should 
never,  never  see  him  again.  I  tried  to 
call  afler  him,  but  I  only  shrieked.  At 
this  moment  I  discovered  that  my  hus- 
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band  was  still  standing  in  the  boat,  en- 
deavoring to  fasten  it,  and  oh !  the 
stream,  just  now,  drove  him  fiirther 
down  from  the  landing  place. 

By  the  time  I  ran  down  to  the  shore, 
and,  with  the  ferry-man  crossed  over  to 
my  husband,  whom  I  now  heard  calling 
loudly  after  the  child,  by  the  time  we  aU 
three  entered  the  forest  to  commence  the 
search,  nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed.  0, 
let  me  be  brief!  All  our  search  after 
him,  aided  by  the  country  people  for 
miles  around,  was  in  vain,  and  all  our  ad- 
vertisements in  the  public  prints  were 
just  as  unavailing. 

Had  we  seen  him  sink  in  the  stream, 
had  we  come  to  some  deep  chasm  into 
which  he  had  fallen — had  I  found  his 
grave,  or  the  place  where  his  body  was 
decaying — oh!  had  even  the  wild  beast 
which  tore  him  in  pieces  appeared  before 
me — I  should  now  be  contented,  find  re- 
pose in  silent  sorrow.  But,  oh  God ! 
Yonder  I  saw  him  playing  between  those 
oaks  that  seem  to  bend  so  mournfully 
toward  each  other;  and  from  thence  dis- 
appeared my  happy,  sportive  child,  my 
beautiful  son.  No  trace  of  him  has  since 
then  ever  been  found — so  far  as  human 
probability  goes  he  has  disappeared  for- 
ever. 

"  Grief  over  the  great  loss,  united  with 
deep  self-reproach,  a  'few  months  after, 
brought  my  husband  to  the  grave.  At 
this  time,  the  pain  which  I  have  endured 
for  fifteen  years,  reached  its  maximum. 
Many  a  night  I  sat  upon  the  grave  of 
my  dear  husband,  and  from  thence  my 
cries  were  borne  over  the  stream  after  the 
loved  and  lost.  .  My  sighs  mingled  with 
the  whisperings  of  spring ;  the  summer 
nights  were  filled  with  my  complaints; 
and  I  loudly  called  over  the  Rhone  into 
the  storms  of  winter.  Oh,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  frightful  as  this  horrible  uncertain- 
ty! 

"  Time  has  not  removed  the  poignancy 
of  my  grief,  but  its  constant  monotonous 
tones  have  hushed  all  the  complaints  of 
my  soul  into  everlasting  silence.  0,  my 
Robert!" 

Till  now  the  captain  listened  in  silent 
sympathy.  Here,  however,  he  suddenly 
seiz^  his  broken  arm  with  his  right  hand. 


and  hastily  left  the  ladies.  They  called 
after  him  and  offered  him  assistance. 
"  Your  aid  is  not  needed,"  he  replied 
excitedly,  "for  yonder  I  see  my  servant 
coming ;  I  hope  to  return  again  soon." 

His  walking  appeared  insecure.  "  0 
let  us  follow  him,  dear  mother,"  said  Eli- 
za, "  the  bandage  is  certainly  loose  and 
the  arm  newly  broken." 

Her  mother  tried  to  pacify  her,  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  better 
remain  because  he  had  emphatically  re- 
quested it. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eliza,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  I  must  follow  him,  I  cannot  re- 
main behind." 

She  would  have  followed  him,  but  Oc- 
tavia  held  her  back,  looking  attentively 
and  with  astonishment  into  her  face.  Eli- 
za, however,  could  not  restrain  herself; 
and  her  fear  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  Orson  increased  so 
much  every  moment,  that  at  length  the 
mother  herself  resolved  to  look  after  him. 
The  discovery,  moreover,  of  Eliza's  strong 
attachment  to  the  young  man  shocked  • 
her  and  she  left  her  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret. Before  the  girl  had  time  to  fol- 
low her,  the  young  man  sent  back  his  ser- 
vant with  the  information  that  the  band- 
age had  been  misplaced  by  a  sudden  and 
imskilful  movement  of  the  arm,  but  that 
no  injury  had  resulted  from  the  accident, 
and  that  he  would  be  back  in  the  evening 
by  supper  time. 

The  excited  girl  hurried  off  to  work  in 
the  garden,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to 
be  seen  again  by  her  mother  till  evening. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  guest  had  sent  sev- 
eral letters  by  a  messenger  to  to  the  near- 
est post  office.  He  asserted  that  he  was 
perfectly  well,  but  his  countenance  was  a 
little  pale. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Immediately  aft^r  supper  the  captain 
commenced  conversation,  addressing  him- 
self, with  some  earnestness,  to  the  mourn- 
ing mother. 

"  When  I  have  related  to  you  a  certain 
story,"  said  he,  "  then,  honored  lady,  you 
will  join  with  me  in  praising  God's  prov- 
idence. His  hand  only  has  brought  a 
man  to  you — ^perhaps  the  only  one  on 
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earth — who  can  give  you  some  reason  to 
hope,  and  even  some  probability,  that 
your  beloved  child  does  not  wander  amid 
the  shadows  of  death,  but  may  live  some- 
where on  the  earth." 

Octavio  looked  at  him  earnestly.  Eliza 
walked  toward  himin  the  greatest  anxie- 
ty, and  sat  down  beside  her  mother  and 
wept.  Orson  made  no  attempts  to  con- 
ceal his  emotions. 

"  0,  my  friend  !"  exclaimed  Octavia, 
"that  you  may  make  good  your  words! — 
but  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  encourage  hopes 
that  never  can  be  realized." 

"  I  will  be  brief,"  said  Orson,  "  in  the 
relation  of  my  story,  and  first  of  all,  read 
to  you  a  paper  from  the  diary  of  a  friend, 
who,  a  seaman  like  myself,  was  my  com- 
panion during  many  a  voyage.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  events  of  a  life  which — 
oh,  how  wonderful ! — have  come  to  no 
one's  knowledge  but  my  own,  and  are  a 
singular  example  of  the  mysterious  course 
of  human  destiny." 

With  these  words  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  papers  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  It  was  on  the  deck  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful ship,  in  the  midst  of  the  open  sea, 
where  the  unclouded  sun  shone  on  me, 
that  I  became,  for  the  first  time,  conscious 
of  my  existence ;  and  while  I  sat  there 
among  beds  and  mattresses,  I  felt  a  slight 
rolling  in  my  head,  which,  as  seemed  to 
me,  might  have  been  caused  by  the  noise 
of  some  laborers  around  me,  but  it  was 
not  a  very  severe  pain." 

"  After  this  1  lost  my  consciousness 
again,  perhaps  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  second  awakening  of  my  soul, 
which  I  remember  distinctly,  was,  becom- 
ing sensible  of  the  noise  of  a  sea-storm, 
and  I  ftiUy  recollect  being  taken  to  the 
hospital  in  Trieste,  where  I  regained  my 
full  health.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
understand  the  overseer,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man, this  honest  man  gave  me  a  parcel  of 
clothes,  amongst  which  was  a  particular- 
ly fine  boy's  tunic ;  but  when  I  attempted 
to  put  it  on,  I  found  it  too  small  for  me. 

The  overseer  of  the  hospital  judged  me 
to  be  eight  years  old,  and  thought  that  I 
might  be  one  year  in  advance  of  these 
garments.  This  bundle  was  all  that  I 
A  passenger,  who  had  landed 


from  an  English  ship,  ordered  me,  witli 
my  parcel,  to  be  placed  in  the  hospital, 
and  at  the  same  time,  procured  a  check 
from  a  local  banker,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  my  sickness  till  I  fully  recov- 
ered. He  subsequently  went  to  Venice 
to  transact  some  business,  and  intended, 
after  four  weeks  had  elapsed,  to  remove 
me  to  Sicily.  But  the  little  vessel  in 
which  he  intended  to  sail  to  Venice,  was, 
soon  after  its  arrival,  wrecked,  in  sight 
of  the  harbor,  and  he,  with  every  soul  on 
board,  went  down.  This  man,  now  so 
unfortunately  lost,  had  not  taken  me  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital,  but  placed  me  un- 
der the  private  care  of  the  overseer.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  Frenchman,  at  least,  he 
did  not  understand  the  German  language. 
The  overseer  knew  nothing  more  of  him, 
and  believed  me  to  be  the  son  of  this 
drowned  man ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  had  given  him  only  this  brief  descrip- 
tion of  my  sickness,  that  I  had  fallen 
from  the  rigging,  and  was  afterward, 
three  times  trepanned. 

I  had  certainly  lost  all  recollection  of 
my  former  life.  Those  dear  remembran- 
ces, which  constitute  the  only  treasures 
that  we  gamer  up  in  youth,  had  vanished 
like  the  dews  of  morning.  During  half 
a  year,  I  was  troubled  with  some  physi- 
cal weakness,  and  waited  in  vain  the  re- 
turn of  my  lost  memory.  But  I  found 
in  the  meanwhile,  that  I  was  expert  in 
learning  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
especially  the  French ;  and  my  mind 
manifested  in  general  much  power  of 
comprehension,  which  had  often  astonish- 
ed the  Frenchman  who  brought  me  to 
the  hospital,  and  which  led  us  to  conclude 
that  my  early  education  must  have  been 
considerably  advanced.  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted, when  I  first  awoke  from  insen- 
sibility, with  a  single  human  tone  or  let- 
ter, and  yet  I  soon  found  myself  familiar 
with  everything.  The  benevolent  over- 
seer, who,  though  the  money  deposited 
for  my  cure  had  long  been  exhausted, 
still  provided  me  with  food  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  as  my  element  seemed  to  be 
the  sea,  he  recommended  me  to  one  of 
his  friends,  who  was  a  good  sailor,  and 
whose  honest  endeavors  in  my  behalf  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  good  fortune,  which 
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was,  through  several  early  voyages,  a 
good  deal  increased. 

"  That  is  all,"  continued  the  captain, 
as  he  folded  up  the  papers,  that  I  can 
now  communicate  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter, from  the  papers  of  my  friend.  For 
fiirther  information  I  have  written  to-day. 
It  may  soon  be  here.  But  the  principal 
point  is  this :  My  friend,  of  whom  I  have 
been  reading,  would  never  make  up  his 
mind  to  establish  a  permanent  home ;  yet 
he  remarked  that,  besides  his  strong  in- 
clination for  the  French  language,  when- 
ever he  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
on  his  voyages,  he  felt  an  attraction  to- 
ward that  locality.  As  soon  as  he  came 
near  it,  his  heart  beat  more  rapidly,  and 
he  would  look  at  the  river  with  sad  pleas- 
ure for  hours,  and  to  him,  the  curiously 
formed  mountains,  and  deep  landscapes, 
had  a  particularly  home-like  appearance. 
Oh  I  what  sweet,  inviting  pictures  he  saw 
upon  it»  shores !  What  enchanting  tones 
he  heard  in  the  distance !  He  resolved 
to  visit  this  beautiM  country  as  soon  as 
the' circumstances  of  his  life  would  per- 
mit" 

Th«  emotions  which  these  words  of  the 
captain  caused  in  the  hearts  of  the  moth- 
er and  daughter  cannot  be  described. 
They  eagerly  asked  Orson  many  singular 
questions,  but  he  felt  obliged  to  decline 
answering  them. 

"Why  should  I  strive  to  make  this 
matter  more  probable  "  said  he,  for  on 
further  investigation,  it  may  end  in  noth- 
ing." 

He  mformed  the  ladies,  however,  that 
the  friend  whose  history  he  now  related, 
was  not  he,  whom  he  deemed  the  son  of 
the  house,  but  quite  another  man,  the 
story  of  whose  life  however,  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  foregoing.  He  also 
requested  them,  in  order  that  all  fraud 
might  be  rendered  impossible,  not  to  give 
him  a  description  of  the  garments  which 
the  lost  child  wore  on  the  day  of  his  dis- 
appearance. Then  he  implored  the  la- 
dies to  quiet  themselves,  till  he  might  be 
able  to  give  them  more  definite  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  former  deep  silence  between 
them  was  resumed  again. 

Orson  had  not  read  to  the  ladies  in 
that  pretended  diary,  the  history  of  his 


friend,  but  of  himself.  He  was  in  fact 
the  unfortunate  boy  who  came  to  his  con- 
sciousness in  Trieste.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  keep  silent  about  this, 
and  another  certain  matter,  to  prevent 
their  suspicions  resting  on  his  own  per- 
son— deeming  it  prudent  to  remain  him- 
self, entirely  out  of  the  play.  Soon  after 
his  recovery  in  Trieste,  a  man  came  to 
the  overseer  of  the  hospital,  accompanied 
by  a  little  boy  who  was  about  Orson's 
age.  The  overseer  remembered  that  he 
had  seen  the  striking  face  of  this  man 
among  those  who  previously  brought  the 
sick  Orson  to  the  hospital.  By  the  pre- 
sentation of  certificates,  this  man  proved 
that  he  found  the  lad  that  was  with  him, 
some  time  before,  in  the  woods,  on  the 
French  coast,  badly  wounded,  and  in  the 
hands  of  pirates,  and  had  rescued  him. 
Then  he  requested  the  overseer  to  give 
him  again,  a  certain  scarlet  garment, 
which  must  be  among  Orson's  things; 
claiming,  that  it  belonged  to  his  boy,  in- 
stead of  Orson,  it  being  the  same  which 
he  wore  when  he  rescued  him  on  the 
French  coast.  He  described  the  garment 
so  distinctly,  and  his  statements  were  so 
consistent,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  he  was  with  Orson  on  the  same  Eng- 
lish ship,  and,  when  they  went  ashore  at 
Trieste,  a  mistake  must  have  been  made, 
by  which  the  garments  were  exchanged. 
For  the  scarlet  coat,  Orson  received  a 
blue  garment  of  inferior  quality.  Orson, 
however,  remembered  neither  the  face  of 
the  strange  boy,  or  the  Frenchman  who 
placed  him  at  the  hospital,  but  the  man 
who  came  for  the  scarlet  coat,  said  that 
the  English  ship  had  taken  Orson  on 
board  at  Naples,  and,  soon  af^r  sailing, 
the  unfortunate  youth  fell  from  the  rig- 
ging. Of  the  drowned  Frenchman  he 
only  knew  his  name,  and  that  he  followed 
mercantile  pursuits ;  and  that  on  the  ves- 
sel, he  appeared  melancholy  and  reserved. 
The  boy,  however,  who  came  with  the 
stranger  to  the  hospital,  knew  Orson  the 
moment  he  fixed  his  eye  on  him,  and 
manifested  great  joy.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  been  with  Orson  on  the  ship, 
had  there  played  with  him — and  he  felt 
such  an  affection  for  the  suffering  invalid, 
that  he  wept  when  they  parted. 

_. Je 
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The  stranger  boy's  name  was  Saligny. 
Several  years  afterward,  Orson  accident- 
ally found  him  again  in  New  York.  They 
had  both  grown  to  be  young  men.  Sal- 
igny was  engaged  in  a  profitable  business. 
The  two  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and 
in  time,  became  very  intimate.  But 
neither  gave  the  other  any  information 
about  his  origin.  Both,  however  were 
favored  by  fortune;  and  in  all  their 
voyages  they  each  carried  along  those 
little  garments,  which  only,  perhaps,  could 
guide  them  to  the  arms  of  their  relatives. 
Suligny,  (whose  early  history  resembles 
Orson's,  though  it  need  not  be  written 
here,)  soon  after  his  meeting  with  Orson, 
in  the  hospital  at  Trieste,  had  sailed  for 
France ;  but  on  his  way  thither,  he  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  guardian, 
who  was  unfortunately  shot  in  a  contest 
with  a  pirate.  This  sad  blow  to  the  poor 
boy,  left  him  alone ;  only  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  to  this  friend. Saligny,  that  Or- 
son hastily  wrote,  concerning  the  discov- 
ery he  had  made  at  the  castle.  He  di- 
rected his  letter  to  Bordeaux,  believing 
that  his  correspondent  was  there. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  had  Orsaa 
returned  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe, 
and  landed  at  Toulon,  to  take  his  long 
desired  journey,  among  the  hills,  forests, 
and  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

It  was  somehow  natural  for  the  thought 
to  occasionally  arise  in  his  mind,  wheth- 
er in  the  exchange  of  the  boy's  garments 
a  fraud  had  not  been  practiced.  But  the 
sincere  love  of  Saligny  for  him,  which 
had  revealed  itself  so  early,  and  had 
grown  stronger  and  stronger,  as  years 
passed  away,  and  been  faithfiilly  tested 
amid  so  many  trials,  forbade  his  harbor- 
ing such  an  idea.  Saligny,  who  had  in 
his  possession  the  red  tunic  which  the 
overseer  of  the  hospital  had  decided  was 
his,  had  been  his  true  friend  from  child- 
hood, and  if  he  entertained  in  his  heart  a 
suspicion  that  fraud  had  been  practised, 
he  certainly  would  have  revealed  it.  So, 
at  least,  judged  Orson. 

Orson,  too,  had  another  and  more  im- 
portant reason  for  believing  that  Saligny 


instead  of  himself,  might  be  the  lost 
Montignon.  It  arose  from  the  attach- 
ment which  had  reciprocally  sprung  up 
between  himself  and  Eliza,  and  which 
was  secretly  developing  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  both.  This  man,  who  had  never  known 
brother  or  sister,  and  who  sometimes 
cherished  a  hope  that  he  might  find  such, 
discovered  that  the  nature  of  the  attach- 
ment between  him  and  Eliza,  was  like 
that  existing  between  husband  and  wife. 
Eliza  his  Sister !  She,  whose  every  mo- 
tion and  glance  of  the  eye,  awoke  in  his 
heart  a  strong  desire  for  an  eternal  union 
with  her  !  She,  whose  touch  quickened 
all  the  pulses  of  his  being,  whose  every 
look  appeared  to  speak  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  love  !  Was  there  to 
be  seen  here  any  remnant  of  that  prosaic 
friendship,  or  flection,  which  brothers 
and  sisters  feel  for  each  other  ?  Do  the 
instincts  of  human  nature  lie  ?  Can  an 
innocent  heart  lead  us  wrong?  Some- 
times, when  the  shadows  of  such  thoughts 
arose  in  his  soul,  he  laughed  disdainfully, 
and  refused  to  harbor  them. 

Eliza's  susceptible  young  heart,  was 
evidently  wounded.  Her  prudent  moth- 
er did  everything  in  her  power  to  regain 
her  confidence.  This  she  had  fully  pos- 
sessed until  Orson's  appearance,  but  now 
it  had  apparently  vanished.  Whenever 
the  mother  mentioned  the  matter,  the 
girl  blushed,  and  immediately  implored 
her  not  to  doubt  her  child-like  affection, 
but  to  speak  no  more.  Eliza  would  some- 
times fall  on  her  knees,  hide  her  face  in 
her  mother's  lap,  and  pray  that  patience 
might  be  exercised  toward  her  weakness. 
At  other  times,  she  would  escape  from 
her  mother  into  the  solitude  of  the  gar- 
den, and  wound  her  soul  the  deeper  by 
seeing  her  friend  again. 

One  day  the  girl  sat  among  the  flowers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  looking  se- 
renely on  the  flowing  water,  and  refresh- 
ing her  eyes  in  the  glittering,  silvery 
foam.  On  the  opposite  shore  were  her 
mother  and  Orson,  near  the  melancholy 
oak  into  whose  darkness  the  beloved  son 
had  years  before  vanished.  That  spot 
had  become  a  favorite  place  to  the  cap-, 
tain.  There,  whither  all  the  glances  and 
desires  of  mother  and  dau^ter  had  been 
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turned  for  years,  as  thou^  they  expected 
to  see  the  return  of  the  lost  boy,  and 
which  seemed  to  them  more  like  home 
than  the  castle  itself, — ^there,  whither  the 
tender  girl,  if  she  was  not  able  to  be  with 
Orson,  sent  many  thousand  greetings  over 
to  him,  he  spent  the  most  of  the  hours  he 
could  not  while  away  in  the  society  of  her 
he  most  loved.  When  evening  approach- 
ed, Orson  and  the  mother  returned.  The 
river  seemed  to  flow  more  silently  than 
usual,  and  Eliza  heard  conversation  be- 
tween them.  Her  mother  seemed  happier 
than  common.  As  they  came  near  the 
shore,  Eliza  heard  her  name  twice  men- 
tioned, and,  when  crossing  the  river,  she 
distinctly  heard  these  words,  "he  had 
blue  eyes."  They  landed,  and  the  mother, 
who  had  been  softly  weeping,  pressed  her 
daughter  tenderly  to  her  heart. 

Though  Octavia  remained  the  rest  of 
the  evening  as  quiet  as  usual,  she  was  ev- 
idently more  cheerful.  She  had  been 
that  day  able  to  lighten  her  heart  by 
shedding  tears,  and  she  thanked  God  for 
it. 

The  next  morning  Orson  met  Eliza  at 
the  arbor.  She  appeared  timid  —  more 
so  when  she  saw  his  downcast  look.  The 
mention  of  her  name,  the  evening  before, 
had  made  her  restless ;  and  the  assertion 
of  Octavia  that  the  lost  boy  had  blue 
eyes,  made  the  captain  uneasy.  When 
in  his  room,  the  night  before,  he  distinctly 
remembered  that  Saligny  never  was  a  lad 
with  blue  eyes.  He  had  himself,  as  the 
overseer  of  the  hospital  in  Trieste  once 
told  him,  beauti^l  blue  eyes  when  brought 
to  that  institution,  but  during  his  sickness 
th^  grew  darker. 

The  consequence  of  this  new  discovery, 
—  rendering  it  possible  that  he  might  be 
Ike  lost  son  —  was  to  make  his  heart 
tremble.  Another  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing,  increased  his  ex- 
pectations to  the  utmost.  He  had  found, 
that  very  morning,  in  an  old  journal  pub- 
lished the  year  previous,  a  notice,  in 
which  his  old  friend  Saligny,  at  Bordeaux, 
had  requested  Orson  to  come  immediately 
to  him,  if  he  landed  any  time  before  the 
following  Christmas,  for  he  had  very  im- 
portant news  to  communicate  to  him. 
Thus  excited  and  restless,  with  deep  feel- 


ings in  his  soul,  he  stood  now  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Eliza,  who  trembled  during  his 
long  silence. 

"  0,  my  friend !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  my  heart  tells  me  loudly  that 
it  is  with  us  all  no  more  as  it  has  been." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Eliza  ?" 
asked  Orson,  anxiously,  turning  aside  his 
face. 

"I  have  only  one  question  to  ask," 
said  the  girl.  "Say,  is  the  lost  man, 
whom  God  will  give  us  again  through 
your  hand  —  though  we  have  mutually 
promised  not  to  speak  of  him  —  but  I 
implore  you  to  tell  me  if'  he  is  your  true 
and  intimate  friend  ?  " 

"  He  is,  and  God's  friend,  likewise.  If 
there  is  any  truth  or  virtue  yet  to  be 
found  on  God's  earth,  he  possesses  those 
qualities." 

"  0,  then  —  "  whispered  she  and  looked 
to  heaven. 

Orson  lost  control  of  himself.  "  This 
brother,"  said  he  with  a  wild  voice,  "  will 
soon  appear  and  stand  before  you.  Do 
you  know,  Eliza,  who  he  is,  and  what  will 
afterward  become  of  me,  your  friend  ?  " 

"  God  only  knows,"  said  Eliza,  almost 
in  despair.  "  My  mother  told  you  ev- 
erything yesterday." 

"  Why,  what  ?  "  said  Orson,  nQjrvously. 
"  She  said  nothing  to  me.  What  could 
she  say  ?  " 

"  0,  say  to  your  friend  that  neither  he 
nor  my  mother,  nor  myself,  can  any 
longer  have  the  control  of  my  poor  heart 
—  only  God  can  lead  it,  and  He  has  led 
it  —  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  no  longer 
mine." 

Tears  started  suddenly  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  disappeared. 

At  this  moment,  Orson's  servant  brought 
him  a  package  from  the  Post  Office.  He 
hastily  opened  a  letter  it  contained.  It 
was  from  Saligny.  He  seated  himself, 
looked  at  it,  opened  it,  read  it ;  then  sat 
musing  and  motionless.  Saligny  had 
written  to  him  from  among  his  relations. 
Saligny  had  found  his  parents —  poor  but 
honest  country  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bordeaux  —  whom  he  could  now  make 
comfortable  and  happy  with  his  wealth. 
The  red  tunic  did  not  belong  to  Saligny, 
but  the  blue  one ;  and  therefore  he  asked 
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of  Orson  the  latter,  and  sent  him  the 
former ;  for  he  needed  it  no  more,  his  pa- 
rents haying  reoognized  him  as  their  son 
by  some  marks  upon  his  body.  Several 
circumstances,  which  Saligny  had  kept 
secret  out  of  respect  to  his  rescuer,  made 
it  now  quite  evident  to  him  and  to  every 
sensible  man,  that  he  who  came  to  the 
hospital  to  exchange  garments,  might 
have  been  a  deceiver,  either  from  selfish- 
ness or  out  of  love  for  Saligny,  and  that 
he  had,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  the 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  Orson,  beneficial 
to  his  own  interests.  Saligny  had  also, 
as  he  now  confessed,  taken  in  Trieste,  not 
by  his  own  inclination,  but  with  bitter 
tears,  by  the  persuasion  and  command  of 
his  rescuer,  the  red  tunic  instead  of  his 
own.  Out  of  gratitude  to  a  man  who  had 
formerly  taken  him  from  the  hands  of  pi- 
rates, he  had  kept  more  secret  than  friend- 
ship requires,  but  he  afterwards  intended 
to  remain  in  life-long  connection  with  Or- 
son, and  reveal  the  &cts  to  him  if  circum- 
stances demanded.  No  more  doubts  now 
remained.  Orson  was  the  lost  Montig- 
non. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Long  sat  the  agitated  man  in  the  arbor 
in  a  wild  struggle  with  himself.  The  im- 
pulses of  his  nature,  however,  attracted 
him  to  the  arms  of  his  mother.  He  im- 
agined that  his  sister  would  sink  under 
this  discovery  as  if  touched  by  the  finger 
of  Death ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
blessings  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
£liza  sounded  through  his  heart  like  the 
first  tones  of  a  harp,  and  he  must  flee  into 
some  lonely  desert. 

"  0  God !  "  he  exclaimed  despondently, 
"  great.  Almighty  Leader  of  the  world ! 
how  rich  and  how  poor,  how  happy  and 
how  miserable,  permittest  thou  thine 
earthly  child  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
to  become.  But  alas !  what  is  this  proud 
being  made  in  thine  own  immortal  image, 
man,  whom  I  have  extolled  during  Qie 
years  of  my  life,  who  seemed  to  be  an 
angel  in  beauty  of  education,  conscience, 
and  affection  —  whom  I  believed  to  be 
capable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong  ?     What  has  he,  except  his  intelli- 


gence, above  all  beings  who  have  life? 
The  frightful,  romantic  stories  of  poets, 
of  the  flame  of  love  springing  up  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  which  I  always 
laughed  at  and  decried  as  vulgar  fictioas, 
are  they,  nevertheless,  true  ?  Is  man  so 
unendowed  and  poor,  in  every  god-like 
presentiment,  and  does  he  understand  so 
little  his  real  relation  to  woman —  a  rela- 
tion which  God  himself  has  made  holy  ? 
Is  man  to  be  compared  to  a  miserable 
dog  which  knows  neither  mother,  sister, 
nor  daughter  ?  Is  not  the  corrupt  man, 
who  follows  every  animal  inclination,  as 
worthy  as  the  pure  in  heart,  who  despises 
wrong  doing?  Are  not  both  equally  un- 
happy and  liable  to  be  led  astray  ? 
Neither  has  aught  in  himself  of  that  holy 
voice  which  speaks  of  a  resemblance  to 
godliness,  and  which  I  have  thought  to 
be  the  last  thing  in  the  world  a  man 
should  yield  up,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  which  I  had  always  believed  my  life 
secure.  Great  God !  I  love  her  this  mo- 
ment as  tenderly  as  ever  —  and  she  — *' 

Just  here  a  consolatory  thought  oc 
curred  to  him.  Her  words  to  him,  **  My 
heart  has  long  been  given  away,"  it  now 
appeared  to  him,  pointed  to  a  secret. 
Perhaps  Eliza  loved  some  one  else  as  well 
as  himself;  and  she  would  marry  him,  but 
the  mother  objected  because  his  standing 
in  society  did  not  equal  that  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  perhaps  she  thought  within  her- 
self that  in  case  the  brother  returned,  she 
would  secure  him  as  a  friend  and  inter- 
cessor to  obtain  the  consent  of  her  mother. 
This  thought  relieved  his  mind  somewhat. 
Eliza  might  be  made  happy,  though  it 
proved  otherwise  with  himself. 

A  new  contest  arose  in  his  soul,  how- 
ever, just  now,  as  he  saw  Eliza  coming, 
with  feeble  steps,  into  the  arbor.  He 
thought  it  best,  by  all  means,  to  still  keep 
silent  about  his  being  the  lost  Montignon. 
A  sudden  discovery  of  the  secret  might 
kill  his  mother.  All  must  first  be  pre- 
pared. And  he  himself — how  could  he 
enter  into  their  presence  ? 

Every  movement  of  Eliza  manifested 
bashfulness  and  love.  She  had  never  ap- 
peared to  him  so  beautiful  before.  He 
stood  in  her  presence  with  a  motionless 
eye.     But  Eliza  soon  became  mistress  of 
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herself  and  began  to  speak,  though  her 
voice  trembled  a  little. 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  now  come 
again,  as  I  promised.  O,  my  friend  — 
when  the  dearest  of  life  is  at  stake  with  a 
girl,  she  knows  nothing  but  her  affections, 
and  ventures  everything  without  hesita- 
tion. The  anxiety  I  have,  the  alarming 
fear  that  you  might  have  misunderstood 
me,  urges  me  to  say  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  Though  eternally  misunderstood  by 
all  others,  I  hope  neither  my  actions  nor 
words  will  be  misinterpreted  by  you. 
Orson,  whatever  my  mother  may  have 
said  to  you,  whatever  she  may  have  re- 
quested of  you,  be  not  more  generous  to 
your  friend  than  to  a  harmless  girl,  whose 
heart  is  almost  breaking." 

"  Your  heart  is  given  away,  Eliza," 
said  Orson.     "  Whom  do  you  love  7  " 

"  O  cruel  question !  "  whispered  the 
girl  with  a  trembling  voice,  turning  pale 
and  seating  herself.  The  pathetic  glances 
of  her  eye  convinced  him  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  putting  this  question 
to  her,  and  left  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  of  her  deep  love  for  himself. 
He  turned  away  from  her. 

The  girl  recovered  her  strength  and 
said  with  great  earnestness,  "  Listen  to 
me;  I  can  die,  but  truth  and  liberty 
shall  not  be  wrested  from  me  till  I  reach 
the  grave." 

"  Tell  me  no  more,"  said  he ;  "disclose 
no  secrets.     I  am  —  " 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  innocent  girl  wrung  her  delicate 
hands,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  mentally 
prayed: 

**  Only  Thou,  0  God,  knowest  my 
pained  heart.  If  I  become  miserable,  my 
doom  is  ordered  by  Thee.  If  I  wander 
in  the  ways  of  error,  Thou  canst  lead  me 
out  of  them ;  and  how  can  I  ever  fall  if 
Thy  holy  voice  speaks  in  my  soul  ?  Thou 
art  Thyself  love ;  and  I  will  only  patient- 
ly and  quietly  follow  that  love  which 
Thou  hast  planted  in  my  soul.  But  take 
away,  O  Father,  take  away  from  my 
friend  the  sorrow  that  crushes  him  to  the 
dust.  Open  to  me  his  confidence,  and  let 
me  share  his  sorrows,  or  let  me  die  with 
him  whom  my  soul  loves." 


The  young  girl  now  turned  towards 
him.  She  felt  no  other  pain  but  sym- 
pathy. At  this  moment,  however,  a  ser- 
vant appeared  and  suddenly  interrupted 
the  scene. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  servant, "  your  mother 
is  just  now  alighting  from  her  carriage  in 
the  castle  yard." 

"  My  mother !  "  exclaimed  Eliza,  joy- 
fully, while  Orson,  astonished,  became 
more  nervous  and  abashed.  "  Good 
God !  "  said  the  girl,  "  this  blessing  comes 
from  Thee.  Thou  sendest  to  me  the  only 
person  that  can  sympathize  with  my 
tears.  Follow  me  soon,  dear  friend,  I 
implore  you.  All  must,  and  will,  come 
out  right  in  the  end." 

She  hastened  away.  Orson's  mental 
agitation  was  so  great  that  he  hardly  had 
strength  to  call  back  the  servant. 

"  Who's  come  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  The  mother  of  Miss  Eliza,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Villiers,  from  Marseilles.  But 
do  not  expose  me,  my  lord.  Our  lady  is 
not  at  all  fond  of  gossips." 

Orson  hastened  to  the  castle  without 
asking  any  more  questions. 

The  Marchioness  was  an  elderly,  but 
uncommonly  pleasant  and  interesting, 
widow,  with  whom  Orson  was  acquainted. 
He  had  frequently  met  her  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  now,  greatly  astonished,  he 
recollected  that  she  was  owing  him  the 
solution  of  a  certain  riddle  which  she  had 
promised.  He  had  asked  her  if  she  had 
children.     She  gave  him  as  an  answer, 

"  I  have  one  daughter,  whom  you  may 
sometime  meet,  perhaps,  and  find  her  a 
nice,  good  girl ;  but  I  am  not  permitted 
to  have  her  with  me —  nay,  I  can  no  more 
call  her  my  own  child,  or  my  daughter, 
lest  I  should  kill  an  unfortunate  relative 
who  has  taken  her,  calls  her  hers,  and  de- 
sires her  to  be  her  daughter-in-law,  even 
though  there  is  no  bridegroom  for  her. 
At  a  proper  time  I  will  explain  this  rid- 
dle to  you." 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, the  whole  secret  became  plain  to 
Orson  in  a  moment.  Octavia's  condition 
of  mind  was  such,  and  she  had  such  an 
unhappy  temper,  no  one  had  dared  to  call 
Eliza  otherwise  than  the  daughter  of  the 
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house.  £liza  herself  had  no  idea  that  he 
might  be  the  lost  son,  and  she  feared  the 
return  of  the  missing  one  ever  after  be- 
coming attached  to  himself.  The  mother 
had,  perhaps,  seen  on  whom  the  girl  was 
placing  her  affections,  and  reminded  her 
of  her  promise  to  become  the  bride  of  her 
lost  darling  whenever  he  returned.  From 
the  day  previous,  Eliza  had  believed  that 
her  mother,  relying  on  Orson's  word  and 
honor,  had  disclosed  to  him  everything, 
and  now  he  stood  striving  between  his  af- 
fections and  his  duty  to  his  friend. 

Who  can  measure  the  relief  and  hope 
which  this  unexpected  discovery  brought 
at  once  to  the  happy  young  man.  Orson 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  the  great 
God  to  forgive  all  his  doubts,  and  praised 
anew  the  wise  Creator  for  the  high  and 
happy  gift  of  hmnan  love  and  holy  pre- 
sentiment. 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  into  the  vine- 
covered  arbor,  and  with  his  morning 
beams  streamed  the  everlasting  light  of 
faith  into  the  heart  of  him  who  prayed. 
Deep  in  Orson's  soul  vibrated  the  words 
of  Eliza's  melodious  prayer,  offered  to 
God  but  a  short  time  previously,  an  inno- 
cent invocation  falling  from  the  lips  of  a 
pure,  devotional  girl. 

*'  Thou  alone,"  said  he  at  last  in  the 
ear  of  the  Eternal, "  Thou  God  in  heaven, 
thou  God  of  man,  thou  alone  guidest 
aright,  and  from  Thee  I  never  will 
swerve." 

What  could  keep  Orson  any  longer  in 
the  arbor?  With  the  small  bundle  of 
his  childhood  in  his  hand,  he  hurried  to 
the  castle  where  his  friends  were. 

"  0,  a  happy  messenger !  "  Octavia  ex- 
claimed as  soon  as  she  saw  him.  She 
knew  from  his  countenance  that  there 
was  joy  in  hi^  heart.  The  new-born  bliss 
of  the  house  beamed  from  his  soul  through 
his  eyes,  like  the  glimmering  light  of 
morning. 

"  Yes,  happy  mother,"  said  he,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  I  have  not  deceived 
myself.  God  has  answered  our  prayers ; 
the  son  is  found  —  yes,  he  is  already  near 
—  after  a  moment  he  will  be  in  your 
arms !  Here,  dear  mother,  here  is  the 
garment ;  see  whether  it  is  thy  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors." 


Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  while  he  opened 
the  bundle,  and  handed  the  well-known 
garment  to  the  mother.  Octavia  could 
not  speak.  She  only  pressed  the  dear 
garment  to  her  heart. 

Thinking  in  a  moment  that  he  might 
be  the  lost  boy,  she  quickly  put  her  hand 
upon  the  head  of  Orson ;  for  there  was  a 
scar  there  which  he  had  in  boyhood,  which, 
as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  was  still 
there. 

"  I  am  your  son,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  are  my  Robert !  "  she  exclaimed, 
and  sunk,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  into 
his  arms. 

But  he  kissed  her  and  kept  her  from 
fainting,  and  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
strengthened  her  weakness,  in  this,  the 
happiest  moment  of  her  life ;  whilst  Eliza, 
in  the  arms  of  her  real  mother,  struggled 
with  her  emotions,  and  whispered  in  that 
mother's  ear,  "  I  am  his  forever." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  All  silently 
looked  at  the  little  garment,  and  petted 
it  as  though  it  were  a  living  thing,  and 
wet  it  with  sweet,  melancholy  tears. 

The  mother  then  led  her  son  to  the 
picture  of  her  husband,  on  the  lips  of 
which  now,  from  better  regions,  the  de- 
scended spirit  of  the  father  seemed  to 
smile. 

Robert  took  Eliza  by  the  hand,  and 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  pic- 
ture, and  then  and  there  received  the 
blessing  of  the  mother  on  their  everlasting 
union. 


Figurative  language,  when  not  carried 
to  excess,  is  highly  agreeable  to  taste  and 
imagination ;  it  gives  splendor  to  poetry, 
lustre  to  eloquence,  expression  to  passion, 
dignity  to  sentiment,  and  poignancy  to 
wit ;  the  elegant  mantle  which  delicacy 
throws  over  all  that  is  gross,  vulgar  or 
deformed ;  and  is  the  gracefril  dress  of 
the  muses. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  go  round 
among  the  destitute,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm, and  assist  by  our  aid  and  counsels, 
than  to  spend  our  means  in  debauchery 
and  idleness. 

Count  your  blessings.  If  you  think  you 
have  few,  count  them.  They  will  multiply. 
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TNiU6NT  VISIONS. 

By  Carblizie  'M^  Sa-viryer. 

Leave  me  alone ! 
The  haad  of  Mbmobt  slowly  back  is  fetohing 

The  lost  and  gone 
Of  other  years  ;~her  fingers  faintly  sketching 
In  dasky  colors  on  the  fireUt  floor 

Forms  I  shall  see  no  more  I 

Leave  me  to  oatoh. 
While  yet  I  may,  each  vague  and  fitfiil  glean- 
ing; 

Perchance  to  snatch 
The  mirrored    reflex  of  some  girlish  dreaming 
That,  unftilfilled,  slow  foded  day  by  day 

And  died  at  last  away. 

Hash  !  how  it  grows  ! 
Form  after  form  is  added  to  the  painting. 

Until  it  shows 
A  phantom  troop,  in  numbers  still  augmenting, 
"Whose  every  attitude,  expression,  face, 

Wears  some  familiar  grace. 

Where  have  they  lain 
80  long?    In  what  dark  cenotaph  been  buried"? 

From  what  domain. 
Unknown  and  fhr,  thus  uncalled  are  they  hur- 
ried. 
By  their  vague  meanings  to  disturb^my  breast, 

Long  placid  and  at  rest  ? 

The  vision  clears. 
A  slender  youth  across  a  flowery  pasture 

A  small  child  bears — 
A  dainty  girl—who  only  weeps  the  faster 
The  more  he  tries  by  kind  word  and  careae 

To  lessen  her  distress. 

But  now  they  thread 
The  well-known  garden  alley,  and  together— 

Her  tears  all  shed — 
Cross   the  low  threshold,  she  all  wondering 

whether 
Earth  holds  another  would  so  kindly  come 

To  lead  a  lost  child  home! 

Fade,  fade  away. 
Remembered  scene,  so  tender  and  so  touching  ! 

Methinks  to-day 
Thou  comest  back,  a  smiling  witness,  vouching 
That  the  trained  heart  still  keeps  the  simple 
truth 

Plighted  in  early  youth. 


But  who  art  thou 
With  thy  dark  eyes  and  gaze  so  soft  and  earn- 
nest? 
Thy  broad,  clear  brow. 
Thy  clustering  curls,  which,  as  thou^on  me  turn- 

est 
Thy  sweet  regards,  like  some  dear  dream  of 
home 
To  meet  me  come  ? 

I  know  thee  now! 
The  flowers  of  thrice  ten  years  have  bloomed 
and£Btded 

Above  thy  brow. 
Thou* lying  moveless;  Since  thy  locks  I  braided 

With  violets,  we  sitting  on  the  grass 

To  watch  the  sweet  hours  pass. 

Alas  the  world 
That  could  no  more  allure  thee  by  its  splendors, 

Thine  idols  hurled 
To  ruin!— Oh,  how  oft  the  young  heart  renders 
Fealty  at  altars  which  at  last  it  finds 

False  as  the  roving  winds! 

She  fades  away! 
She  leaves  me  here,  my  one  beloved  sister!^ 

Yet  as  I  lay 
My  arms  around  her  fair,  white  neck,  and 

kiss  he», 
In  old,  old  times  upon  her  cheek  and  brow 

Methought  I  kissed  her  now. 

And  who  are  these 
Two  little  faces,  with  an  angel's  sweetness. 

Beside  my  knees  ? 
These  large  blue  eyes  turned  up,  whose  rich 

repleteness 
Of  love  and  beauty,  thrill  me  with  a  power 

I  knew  in  days  of  yore  ? 

My  pretty  ones! 
Many  the  years  since  you  from  me  departed. 

And  still  life  runs 
Its  old,  swift  course  with  me  as  when  gay- 
hearted 
And  full  of  radiant  health,  you  laughed  and 
played 
'Neath  the  old  roof-tree's  shade. 

Ah,  leave  me  now ! 
Linger  not  here  with  your  young  seraph  beau- 
ty; 

Tour  browe  of  snow; 
Your  eyes  that  make  the  heart  forget  its  duty 
To  living  loves,  so  yearning  is  the  gaze 

That  to  mine  own  you  raise! 
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Another  form. 
Aged  but  bright,  transfigured,  comes  before  me- 

My  heart  grows  warm; 
I  feel  the  rush  of  spirit  wings  sweep  o'er  me, 
As  she  who  bore  me,  by  her  presence,  now 

Fulfils  her  dying  yow! 

It  is  the  last! 
The  vision  fades,  like  radiant  clouds  slow  wan- 
ing. 

When  day  is  past 
The  firelit  floor  grows  dim,  no  trace  retaining 
Of  the  fair  picture  Memory's  magic  power 

Lent  the  still  twilight  hour. 


BAIN  AND  BOLD. 

By  l^iss  Af .  H.exzxiol£. 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  In  Alstead,  May  16th,  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Lawson, 
Frederick  AllistOD,  to  Auiie,  youngest  dangliter  ol 
the  late  William  Leslie,  Esq.  > 

A  GOOD  match  for  Anne,"  said  one  of 
the  bride's  friends,  taking  up  the 
morning  paper  while  lounging  over  the 
late  breakfast  table.  "Rather  sudden, 
though ;  why  it  was  only  a  week  ago  1 
first  heard  they  were  engaged." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  companion,  very  quiet- 
ly ;  "  but  after  all  Mr.  Alliston  is  noth- 
ing but  a  clerk.  It*s  a  good  match  for 
Anne  now,  but  not  what  she  might  have 
expected  once." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other, 
attending  only  to  the  first  part  of  this  re- 
mark, "  Clement  has  taken  him  as  a  part- 
ner, a  junior  partner  in  the  firm.  To  be 
sure  Alliston  hadn't  much  capital  to  bring, 
but  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, capacity,  enterprise, —  Clement  is 
charmed  with  him." 

The  lady  made  no  reply ;  her  eyes  fell, 
the  roses  went  out  of  her  cheek;  a  sud- 
den thought,  too,  seemed  to  strike  her 
companion;  they  sat  silent.  Presently 
-  Mrs.  Houghton  took  up  the  paper  again^ 
and  read  aloud  two  or  three  paragraphs, 
while  Alice  Bernard  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  while  her  fingers  busied  themselves 
with  the  silken  tassels  of  her  morning 
gown.  Mrs.  Houghton  might  have  read 
on  for  an  hour  and  not  a  sentence  would 
have  reached  her  preoccupied  mind — ^she 
thought  only  of  the  little  notice  which  had 


just  passed  before  her  eyes.  Frederick 
Alliston  and  Anne  Leslie.  Had  he  acted 
unworthily  ?  she  could  not  say.  His  at- 
tentions to  herself  had  been  frequent,  but 
she  had  never  settled  herself  to  her  own 
mind  that  they  contained  a  distinct  mean- 
ing, she  had  never  felt  sure.  Circum- 
stances, the  close  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween their  families,  had  drawn  them 
much  together.  On  her  own  part  she  had 
been  for  some  time  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  preference,  a  preference  most  cau- 
tiously guarded,  not  alone  because  she 
was  not  sure  of  her  lover,  but  because  his 
circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  make  a 
marriage  at  present  desirable.  This  part- 
nership with  Clement  Houghton  had  re- 
moved this  last  obstacle.  Alas,  if  she  had 
entertained  any  such  dreams  she  had  de- 
ceived herself,  he  had  never  cared  for  her. 
I  must  get  over  this,  said  Alice,  mental- 
ly ;  how  very  foolish  I  have  been. 

Many  congratulant   and   good   wishes 
were  showered  upon  the  newly  wedded 
pair  as  they  turned  from  the  altar.     If 
any  one  mi^ht  believe  from  appearances 
their  path  would  be  one  of  roses.     Such 
it  never  is  in  this  every-day  world.    Aime 
was  just  eighteen,  a  gay,   light-hearted 
creatufe,   who    yet    had   tasted    sorrow, 
her    father's   sudden    death,   the    heavy 
involvements  of  his  property  which  had 
necessitated  his  family's  retirement  to  this 
little  coimtry  village ;  and  last,  not  least 
of  all,  her   mother's  constant   repinings 
under  her  troubles.     Poor  Anne !  I  fear 
she  listened  to  Frederick  Alliston's  suit 
as  much  for  the  home  he  could  give  her 
as  for  any  real  attachment  for  himself, 
but  if  she  did  so  the  end  was  bitter  enough. 
Still,  with  all  that,  she  loved  him  in  her 
way,  she  had  no  other  love  to  come  be- 
tween her  and  what  would  be  henceforth 
her  duty;  she  was  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  preference  which  had  remembered  and 
sought  her  out  in  her  lonely  home,  and 
if  he  was  rather  too  grave  and  reserved 
for  her  liking,  if  he  did  not  answer  much 
to  the  picture  in  her  girlish  fancy,  why 
she  should  honor  and  respect  him  so  much 
the  more. 

Alliston  took  his  bride  to  a  pleasant 
cottage  in  one  of  the  quiet  suburbs  of 
New  York.     His  mother  had  superintend- 
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ed  its  iiimishing  and  nothing  was  omitted 
for  taste  and  comfort.  Anne  took  posses- 
sion of  it  with  girlish  pleasure,  and  Allis- 
ton  was  pleased  with  her  satisfaction. 
He  had  married  well,  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  choice,  his  mother  had  signified  her 
approval,  and  his  friends,  though  in  a  less 
direct  way,  their  admiration  and  interest. 
His  mother  remained  with  them  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  back  to  her  home  in 
the  far  West.  The  bridal  calls  came  to 
an  end,  the  sofl  May  deepened  into  the 
flowerii^  June,  and  the  honeymoon  waned 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  Allison  went  back  from  the  tempo- 
rary pause  in  his  busy  life  to  wrap  him- 
self again  absorbingly  in  business,  and 
Anne— well,  she  began  to  feel  rather  lone- 
ly at  times  in  her  quiet  home.  In  her 
old  life  she  had  had  her  mother  and  an 
elder  sister,  her  garden,  her  birds  and 
books,  the  latter  she  had  still,  but  she 
wanted  something  more,  she  felt  the  need 
of  companionship — in  her  ignorance  she 
had  thought  that  tiiis  want  of  course  her 
huslmnd  would  supply.  He  came  home 
late,  wearied  from  the  overtasking  of  bus? 
ine&*,  heedless  of  her  little  cares  for  his 
comfort,  and  virhen  the  evening  meal  was 
over,  the  glittering  tea-service  removed 
by  the  maid's  busy  hands,  would  sit  ab- 
sorbed over  his  paper,  devouring  the  long 
list  of  stock  and  exchange,  locked  &om 
her  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  threading 
the  dry  debates  of  Congress,  in  which  few 
young  wives  are  supposed  to  take  an  in- 
terest. No  wonder  Anne  felt  lonely  ;  the 
lover  had  vanished  too  suddenly,  and  the 
every-day  husband  taken  his  place.  She 
tried  to  interest  him  in  conversation — he 
responded  politely,  but  with  little  effort ; 
it  began  to  appear  that  they  had  few  top- 
ics in  conunon.  Why  was  it  7  Anne  had 
not  the  discernment  to  discover.  She  felt 
like  one  awakening  from  a  beautiful  dream 
to  the  life  of  a  dull,  gray  morning.  Was 
this  the  fiiture  which  had  stretched  out 
80  delightfully  to  her  gaze  a  little  way 
back?  Were  the  gold  and  crimson,  out- 
lined throu^  the  mist,  nothing  but  this 
gray,  chill  atmosphere  which  pressed  heav- 
ily around  her? 

Mr.  Alliston,  on  his  part,  was  content- 
ed.    From  his  long  bachelorhood,  used  to 


the  discomforts  of  a  boarding  house,  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  appreciate  the  lux- 
urious quiet  and  order  of  his  home;  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  made  no  return 
to  the  gentle  hand  from  which  this  har- 
mony and  beauty  came,  or  that  any  re- 
turn was  expected.  Anne  was  not  senti- 
mental, he  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  sentimental  wife  for  him ;  it  was 
her  innocent  gaiety  and  light-heartedness 
rather  than  her  reallv  pretty  face,  which 
had  first  attracted  him;  he  had  shown 
the  sincerity  of  his  love  by  making  her 
his  wife ;  he  had  placed  her  in  a  home 
such  as  his  means  would  permit,  and  his 
purse  to  all  reasonable  calls  was  at  her 
disposal;  what  could  she  ask  more? 

"  I  am  about  to  write  to  Nellie,"  said 
Anne,  one  morning,  some  six  months  af- 
ter her  marriage,  "  I  should  like,"  she 
added,  a  little  timidly,  "  to  ask  her  down 
to  spend  a  fortnight,  if  you  approve." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Alliston,  a  little 
surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  this  request 
was  put,  "  it  would  afford  me  pleasure, 
and  if  your  mother  can  quit  her  home  at 
the  same  time,  put  her  in  the  invitation." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Anne,  warmly,  her 
eyes  speaking  more  than  her  lips.  He 
is  kind,  thought  the  young  wife,  as  his 
hurried  step  went  out  in  the  hall,  and  the 
outer  door  swung  after  him,  he  is  very 
kind.  I  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness on  his  mind,  I  ought  not  to  think — 
she  stopped  without  finishing  the  sentence, 
touched  the  bell  for  the  girl  to  remove  the 
breakfast  things,  and  ran  up  stairs  for  her 
pen  and  paper. 

It  was  really  a  great  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive her  mother  and  sister  in  her  new 
home,  to  hear  with  a  young  wife's  pride 
their  praises  of  its  pretty  appointments, 
and  to  relate  and  receive,  when  the  first 
bustle  of  their  coming  was  over,  the  hun- 
dred little  incidents  which  had  transpired 
in  their  separation,  and  which  had  escap- 
ed the  short  details  of  letters.  Mr.  Allis- 
ton appeared  to  advantage  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  host,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  looked  with 
much  satisfaction  on  her  daughter's  mat- 
rimonial establishment.  If  Nellie  were 
only  married  so  well,  poor  Nellie,  who  was 
three  years  Anne's  senior.  Anne  said 
nothing ;  she  had  an  uncomfortable  con- 
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Bciousness .  of  smothering  a 'little  sigh. 
Certainly  Mr.  AUiston  was  very  kind  and 
indulgent  as  her  mother  felt ;  it  was  very 
wrong  in  her  to  expect  so  much ;  every 
honeymoon  came  to  an  end;  hers  had 
been  very  pleasant  while  it  lasted,  she 
would  really  try  hard  to  be  more  reason* 
able. 

They  went  away,  after  a  stay  prolonged 
to  nearly  a  mondi,  and  their  departure 
seemed  to  take  light  and  sunshine  with  it. 
Mr.  Alliston  fell  back  on  his  paper  which 
still  absorbed  much  of  his  attention  through 
the  now  long  evenings,  and  Anne  bent  over 
her  embroideries,  working  away  busily 
from  the  little  box  of  bright  colored  silks 
upon  her  work  stand.  Now  and  then  a 
visitor  came  in,  and  Mr.  Alliston  unbent 
from  his  dry  replies  to  his  wife's  remarks 
to  a  genial  sooialty,  and  twice  or  thrice, 
events  of  themselves  in  this  monotonous 
life,  they  went  out  to  to  some  musical 
concert,  of  which,  in  her  free,  girlish  days, 
Anne  had  been  exceedingly  fond.  So 
the  winter  wore  away,  the  spring  broke, 
and  the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedded 
life  came  round. 

CHAPTBE  II. 

Five  years ;  the  cottage  has  given  place 
to  a  handsome  establishment  in  the  city, 
Mr  Alliston's  means  can  well  afford  this, 
he  is  a  prosperous  and  successful  man. 
Wealth  seems  to  be  flowing  in  upon  him 
from  every  channel ;  the  demise  of  a  dis* 
tant  relative  has  bestowed  upon  him  a 
large  inheritance.  Anne  is  the  mistress 
of  a  palatial  mansion  in  fifth  avenue. 
What  a  fine  match  !  the  world  will  say 
over  again.  One  of  Mr.  Leslie's  daugh- 
ters, at  least,  has  done  well.  Anne  haa 
greatly  changed ;  she  looks  pale  and  sad ; 
3iat  is  strange  when  one  has  everything 
to  make  them  happy ;  but  the  Leslies 
were  a  consumptive  family  ;  that  was  her 
father's  disease,  perhaps  the  taint  is  in 
her  blood.  It  would  be  very  sad  if  she 
should  be  called  away  from  a  world  of  so 
much  enjoyment.  Two  pretty  children 
have  blessed  Anne's  marriage,  two  little 
girls.  She  is  very  fond  and  proud  of 
them,  but  unlike  some  women,  she  is  not 
one  to  whom  these  treasures  can  make  up 
for  another  want«     Her  husband  stands 


as  far  apart  from  her  as  of  old ;  farther, 
if  that  could  be.  He  has  no  understand' 
ing  or  appreciation  of  the  life  which  flows 
on  at  his  side  day  after  day.  His  wife 
has  faded  early,  she  is  not  so  pretty  as 
as  she  used  to  be,  she  has  lost  her  gay 
spirits  too ;  the  old  musical  laugh  is 
hushed  upon  her  lips ;  he  does  not  know 
why  it  is ;  but  then  American  women 
fade  so  early ;  they  are  brought  up  in 
hot-houses,  and  have  no  constitution  to 
boar  the  cares  of  a  flunily,  and  the 
confinements  of  housekeeping.  He  is 
himself  glowing  with  ruddy  health  ;  his 
incessant  application  seems  to  agree  with 
him,  though  just  now  he  has  had  a  fort- 
night's relaxation  at  the  seashore,  fie 
went  down  to  take  Anne,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bracing  air ;  her  delicate  health  is 
beginning  to  give  him  some  uneasiness. 
She  was  never  strong ;  he  has  always  no- 
ticed her  fragility,  and  he  remembers 
now,  that  there  is  a  taint  of  consumption 
in  the  Leslie  family.  What  if  she  should 
die  ?  she  has  spoken  of  it  herself  once, 
but  no  ;  women  are  always  fanciftil  when 
they  are  sick.  He  chides  her  gently  for 
her  low  spirits,  and  she  is  silent. 

It  was  on  the  morning  but  one  after 
their  return,  that  Anne  expressed  to  her 
husband  a  desire  to  go  to  Alstead,  where 
her  mother  and  Nellie  still  resided  for  a 
few  weeks.  Anne  was  seated  in  her 
dressing-room,  opening  out  of  her  cham- 
ber, wrapped  in  her  morning  gown,  while 
her  maid  stood  behind  her  chair,  busied 
in  arranging  the  smooth  bands  of  brown 
hair ;  she  now  seldom  rose  at  the  early 
hour  of  breakfast — her  husband  had  look- 
ed in  to  bid  her  good-bye,  as  he  went  out, 
a  new  attention  lor  him. 

"  I  think  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  the 
place  would  do  me  good,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  take  Lucy  with  me.  If  you  have 
no  objections  to  make,  I  will  write  mam- 
ma this  morning." 

"  I  do  not  know  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Alliston,  rather  impatiently,  "  it  seems  to 
me  the  best  plan  would  be,  to  invite  your 
mother  here.  As  to  the  quiet  and  still- 
ness, that  can  be  commanded  anywhere." 

Anne  gave  up  her  plan  with  a  little 
sigh  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  submission. 

Invalid's  &ncies,  thought  Mr.  Alliston, 
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as  he  trod  out  with  his  strong,  elastic 
stop ;  bat  Anne  is  looking  really  ilL  I 
must  call  in  a  physician.  * 

The  invitation  was  written  and  sent ; 
but  Mrs.  Leslie  was  herself  indisposed, 
and  consequently  unable  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  Allistou  might  then  have  reconsider- 
ed his  opposition,  but  the  subject  seemed 
to  have  quite  escaped  his  recollection,  in 
the  renewed  absorption  of  business,  and 
Amie  was  too  prdud  to  recall  it  to  his 
remonbrance. 

The  sultry  August  wore  away,  and  the 
opening  of  September  found  her  confined 
to  her  chamber.  The  physician  made  his 
daily  visits ;  he  shook  his  head  doubting- 
Ij,  yet  he  said  there  was  nd  disease  ;  for 
once  his  skill  was  at  £Guilt,  it  was  a  ffllent, 
pamless,  sinking  away, 

October — November — with  the  first  fii-ll 
ef  the  leaves  Anne  Allistou  passed  to  a 
better  world.  Her  husband,  her  mother, 
asd  sister,  were  with  her  in  those  last 
hours ;  she  knew  none  of  them ;  she  lay 
in  a  deep  sleep  which  lapsed  almost  im- 
perceptibly into  the  deeper  sleep  of  death. 
The  children  had  been  brought  in,  little 
Frances  of  four  years,  and  little  Lucy  of 
two;  it  was  sad  to  see  them  standing 
there,  supported  by  their  weeping  nurse, 
in  the  hush  of  that  death  chamber. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  murmured  the  hus- 
band rising  from  his  seat  by  the  pillow, 
^  take  them  back  to  the  nursery,  Jane," — 
hastily  averting  his  eyes  from  the  chil- 
dren— the  sight  of  them  struck  him  pain- 
fully; he  had  thought  only  of  himself. 
He  passed  into  his  own  chamber,  and  shut 
the  door ;  he  was  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
at  that  hour  but  comfortless  companions. 
She  was  gone  from  him;  she  was  dead  ; 
the  tie  of  habit  is  strong,  and  he  had  loved 
her  too,  in  his  way,  and  he  felt  his  be- 
reavement deeply.  I  think  if  he  had 
known  her  better,  had  loved  her  more, 
his  loss  would  have  been  less,  strange  as 
that  seems,  for  the  love  of  soul  for  soul 
will  bridge  the  awful  chasm  ;  but  his  had 
been  a  love  founded  upon  the  mere  outer 
life  that  we  see,  and  when  that  was  gone 
all  was  at  an  end. 

He  sat  down  by  the  window,  his  hands 
loeked  in  abstraction  on  his  knee,  the 
gray  November  sun  lit  op  the  pavement 
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below,  and  glimmered  over  two  or  three 
ladies  in  showy  dresses,  passers  on  the 
quiet  street.  He  dropped  the  curtain 
with  a  sick  feeling.  The  warm  light  and 
the  busy  life  were  too  much.  Where  had 
she  gone  ?  He  went  to  church  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  he  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  his  Bible  sometimes,  but  as  for  the 
beautiful  world  Ijdng  beyond  the  precincts 
of  this,  he  had  less  knowledge  of  it,  than 
the  little  child  whose  unquestioning  faith 
takes  in  all  it  learns  at  its  mother's  knee. 
Death !  O,  what  a  bknk,  still  world ! 
what  a  change ! 

The  funeral  came  and  passed.  People 
said,  how  wan  and  haggard  Mr.  Allistou 
looked,  how  deeply  he  felt  his  wife's  loss; 
strange,  he  should  be  so  much  attached 
to  her  when  she  was  such  a  sickly  woman, 
with  little  life  or  spirit,  always  so  still 
and  cold. 

The  mournful  procession  returned ;  they 
had  laid  all  that  was  left  of  her  in  the 
beautiful  shades  of  Greenwood,  and  the 
husband  re-entered  his  lonely  home.  There 
was  the  old  splendor,  but  the  rooms  wore 
a  changed  look ;  the  slight  form  which 
had  held  its  place  in  them,  the  gentle 
woman  whose  taste  had  ordered  and  di- 
rected, whose  blue  eyes  and  sunny  hair, 
and  thousand  acts  of  kindness,  now  rose 
up  in  vivid  recollection,  had  gone  out 
finom  them  for  the  last  time. 

The  mother  and  sister  had  gone  up  to 
their  own  rooms,  perhaps  to  weep  alone. 
He  passed  into  the  lonely  drawing-rooms. 
The  soft  Turkey  carpet  buried  his  heavy 
footfalls ;  a  pale  light  poured  in  through 
the  folds  of  the  close  drawn  curtains,  and 
shinmiered  over  the  delicate  rosewood 
ftimiture.  He  sat  down  in  a  fautueil  by 
the  window  and  leaned  his  head  wearily 
upon  his  hand.  A  few  drops  of  rain  pat- 
tered against  the  glass,  the  doom  without 
was  in  unison  with  his  feelings.  He  re- 
called his  wife  as  he  had  first  seen  her  m 
her  blooming  youth,  roses  in  her  cheeks,, 
her  laugh  full  of  melody  and  music,  her 
step  winged  with  lightness.  Side  by  side; 
with  this,  as  in  a  mirror,  stood  the  pale,, 
languid  face  which  he  had  looked  upon 
for  the  last  years  at  his  side.  Couldv  they 
be  one  ?  How  sickness  changes !  Well,, 
he  had  always  been  kind  to  her ;.  he  had 
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nothing  to  reflect  upon ;  in  looking  back, 
he  could  not  recall  one  harsh  word  that 
had  ever  passed  his  lips  toward  her.  He 
lingered  over  the  last  thought  compla- 
cently, but  it  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
much  comfort.  Why,  indeed,  did  such 
thoughts  come  at  all?  why,  if  not  &r 
down  in  his  heart,  under  all  its  weight  of 
selfishness,  conscience  did  not  still  hold 
her  place  ?  lie  had  provided  for  all  his 
wife's  physical  comforts  freely  and  lav- 
ishly, and  what  room  had  there  been  for 
harshness  where  he  had  received  always 
submission  ?  But  had  he  fulfilled  his  part 
of  their  vows  to  love  and  cherish  f 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  first  year  of  Mr.  Alliston's  widow- 
hood is  completed,  and  we  find  him  on  the 
eve  of  a  second  marriage.  He  has  found 
his  time  so  lonely,  this  step  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  His  hired  housekeeper  has 
proved  inefficient,  and  what  are  servants 
without  a  mistress  ?  and  beside,  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  a  mother  to  his  young  chil- 
dren. 

Accident,  seemingly,  has  guided  his 
second  choice.  It  has  fallen  on  an  old 
friend  whom  he  knew  prior  to  his  mar- 
riage, and  who,  even  at  that  time  excited 
his  interest  and  admiration ;  in  his  secret 
heart,  indeed,  contested  the  palm  with 
pretty  Anne  Leslie,  but  Anne's  grace 
and  joyousness  won.  It  is  strange  that 
this  should  have  come  about  now.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  which  really 
happens  by  accident  in  the  world !  I 
believe  not.  Alice  Bernard  has  remained 
single  all  these  six  long  years,  not  for 
want  of  oiFers,  but  because. her  heart  did 
ncft  go  out  to  any  of  them ;  she  never 
thought  this  would  have  come  to  pass ; 
she  is  as  much  surprised  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  AUiston  is  happy  again.  His  sec- 
ond choice  is  even  better  than  his  first, 
he  thinks,  as  he  ushers  his  tall,  queenly 
looking  bride  into  his  sumptuous  home, 
but  a  shadow  comes  over  his  brow,  a 
thoughtful  shadow  to  the  memory  of  poor 
Anne,  the  fair,  fragile  girl  who  faded 
away  so  early. 

"  Here  are  the  children,  Alice."  They 
are  in  the  dining-room;  the  bride  has 
given  her  dusty  travelling  wrapper  into 


the  hands  of  her  maid,  and  leans  back 
in  the  luxurious  arm-chair,  her  eyes  wan- 
dering abstractedly  to  the  beautiful  faoe 
hung  opposite  in  its  frame.  Mr.  AUiston 
catches  the  direction  of  her  glance,  and 
an  uneasy  expression  flits  over  his  cold 
face.  **  My  dear,  I  wrote  Jane  to  have 
that  removed  up  stairs.  She  must  have 
quite  forgotten  it  in  the  hurry  of  other 
things." 

"Let  it  remain,"  said  Alice,  quietly. 
"  I  should  prefer  it  so.  I  would  not 
have  it  removed  on  any  account." 

She  turned  to  speak  to  the  childr^i 
who  approached  her  shyly.  They  seemed 
to  have  nearly  forgotten  their  father,  and 
regarded  her  own  overtures  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  doubt  and  timidity.  Al- 
ice's quick  eyes  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  They  seem  ill  at  ease  with  you,  Fred- 
erick," she  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I  incline 
to  think  they  are  not  frequent  visitors  to 
these  rooms." 

"  They  have  been  very  much  neglected 
since  their  mother's  death,"  said  Mr.  Al- 
liston,  in  a  low  voice,  **  left  entirely  to 
the  care  of  servants." 

Alice  flashed  up  a  bright  glance;  it 
was  not  one  of  approval,  hardly  of  pleas- 
ure ;  what  did  it  mean  ?  Mr.  AUiston, 
who  was  not  well  versed  in  the  language 
of  looks,  was  unable  to  determine. 

The  children  stayed  awhile ;  Alice 
coaxed  the  youngest  into  her  lap,  and 
shortly  the  nursery  maid  came  to  take 
them. 

Alice  rose  to  go  up  to  her  chamber  to 
make  some  alterations  in  her  toilet  for 
dinner.  She  paused  again  before  the 
portrait  on  the  wall,  her  gaze  drawn  to- 
wards it  by  its  loveliness  and  the  inex- 
pressible sadness  which  seemed  to  breathe 
from  it. 

"When  was  this  taken?"  she  asked 
her  husband,  who  lingered  behind  her. 

"  Two  years  before  her  death,"  he  re- 
pUed. 

"She  was  iU  then?" 

"  No ;  I  think  not." 

Alice  withdrew  her  eyes  and  passed 
on.  She  remembered  Anne  Leslie.  She 
had  met  her  a  few  times  in  public  assem- 
blies in  the  months  preceding  her  father's 
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death>  which,  though  he  had  been  long  I 
complaining,  had  taken  place  rather  sud- 
denlj,  and  she  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  sunny  character  of  her  beauty,  an 
impression  the  memoir  of  which  had  been 
by  no  means  lessened  by  what  had  fol- 
lowed, the  crossing  of  her  own  lot  by  this 
beaatiful  girL  During  the  whole  oT  her 
short  married  life  they  had  not  met,  for 
Alice  had  been  absent  in  Europe,  where 
ker  Other's  health  had  led  him  to  travel, 
part  of  the  time,  and  on  her  return  she 
found  herself  in  mourning  for  his  loss, 
and  consequently  went  little  into  sopiety, 
•  Strangely  enough  it  was  on  the  very  day 
^  #f  ^ne's  death  that  she  had  first  put  off 
Jltie  habiliments  of  grief,  and  her  first 
Teneontre  with  Frederick  Alliston  had 
tdken  place  a  few  weeks  after  his  bereave- 
ments 

What  sorrows  could  her  fortunate 
predecessor  have  known  in  the  short  years 
ef  her  marriage  ?  Alice  found  herself 
wondering  as  her  maid  drew  her  mistress' 
long  raven  trasses  through  her  hands, 
wondering  at  their  rich  gloss  and  thick- 
ness. Certainly  everything  around  her 
was  of  a  character  to  promote  happiness : 
a  devoted  husband,  two  beautiAil  chil- 
dren, a  home  of  luxury  and  abundance. 
She  oast  her  eyes  around  the  room  —  it 
had  been  Anne's  dressing-room,  too.  Very 
little  change  had  taken  place  in  its  ap- 
pointments ;  her  favorite  books  lay  heaped 
tipon  the  shelves  of  the  what-not,  a  vase 
of  hal^blown  roses  thrust  among .  them 
to-day  by  some  thoughtful  hand,  a  wel- 
come to  the  new  bride. 

Alice  drew  a  little  sigh.  There  was 
something  sad  to  her  quick  fancy  in  thus 
taking  another's  place.  She  thought  of 
the  little  low  grave  in  Greenwood,  hedged 
with  odorous  shrubs  and  blossoms  —  she 
had  seen  it  once — over  which  the  cold 
white  marble  said,  **  Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Anne,  wife  of  Frederick  Alliston," 
Was  it  possible  he  had  not  loved  her  af- 
ter all  ?  that  their  marriage  had  turned 
out  a  mutual  disappointment  —  one  of 
those  mysterious  unions  which  are  repent- 
ed too  late  ?  Alice  caught  herself  blush- 
ing at  the  thought.  No ;  the  world  had 
commented  on  Mr.  Alliston's  deep  grief 
over  his  wife;  it  had  struck  the  most 
casual  observer. 


"  I  am  going  down  town,  Alice,"  said 
her  husband  as  they  quitted  the  dinner- 
table.  **  I  must  present  myself  at  the 
store  and  see  how  things  are  getting  on. 
We  merchants  have  a  hard  life,  nothing 
but  work." 

He  went  out  without  the  ceremony  of 
a  good-bye,  and  Alice  stepped  into  the 
drawing-roou}.  The  appointments  of  her 
new  home  were  much  to  her  taste.  She 
had  a  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  seem  b6m  to 
wealth,  so  easily  do  they  glide  into  its 
enjo3rv|^nt,  for  her  own  life,  fair  as  was 
the  position  of  her  family,  had  been  by 
no  means  without  its  cares  and  straitness- 
es.  The  large  rooms  wore  a  lonely  air, 
and  she  went  up  again  to  her  dressing- 
room.  She  busied  herself  in  assisting 
her  maid  to  unpack  her  wardrobe.  That 
finished,  some  time  yet  remained  in  the 
long  spring  twilight  to  her  husband's  re- 
turn, and  she  drew  a  chair  to  the  what- 
not, and  began  to  leisurely  turn  over  the 
books.  Some  of  them  were  her  favorite 
authors,  and  here  and  there  a  verse  or 
sentence  with  a  light  tracery  of  pencil 
marks  around  it  drew  her  attention.  The 
passages  so  interlined  were  mostly  sad ; 
they  breathed  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  grave  truths,  and  here  and  there 
the  recompense  of  a  better  world.  Alice 
stopped  at  one  of  these  places  with  a  mute 
glance  of  surprise,  A  closely  written 
leaf,  evidently  torn  from  a  diary,  which 
the  writer  had  probably  destroyed,  fell 
from  between  the  leaves  and  rustled  into 
her  lap.  She  picked  it  up  ;  she  hesitated 
to  read  it ;  she  had  a  very  distinct  idea 
to  whom  the  delicate  feminine  characters 
of  the  handwriting  had  belonged.  She 
hesitated ;  the  ring  at  the  door,  her  hus- 
band's voice  in  the  hall,  decided  her ;  she 
put  it  hack  in  its  place  and  rose  to  go 
down. 

It  was  a  pleasant  home  evening  which 
spread  before  her ;  she  had  the  children 
in  the  drawing-room  until  the  nurse  came 
to  take  them  to  their  chamber  at  their 
usual  hour  of  retiring,  and  then  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  the  piano  and  sang  and 
played  cheerful  songs,  laughing  at  her 
husband  for  his  lack  of  praise  when  the 
performance  ended. 
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*<  I  like  musio,"  he  said  pleasaDtlj, 
"  but,"  he  added  frankly,  "  I  am  no  judge 
of  its  execution.  One  tune,  to  me,  is  the 
same  as  another." 

Alice  looked  disappointed,  but  the  look 
quickly  vanished,  and  she  said  cheerftilly, 

**  You  men  are  so  lost  in  business !  You 
do  not  know  what  you  lose  when  you 
cultivate  only  one  sense  in  this  beautiful 
world." 

She  spoke  half  in  jest.  She  did  not 
know  the  full  truth  of  her  words  that  he 
who  sat  by  her  side  was  indeed  wrapped 
in  gain  and  gold,  selfishly  dead  to^ll  the 
tender  sympathies  which  made  life  so 
beautiful  to  her. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Alliston's  second  honejonoon  waned, 
and  again  the  lover  was  merged  into  the 
husband.  Alice  did  not  take  this  change 
with  the  timid  acquiescence  which  had 
marked  the  character  of  the  first  wife. 
First,  she  opened  her  eyes  upon  it  with  a 
kind  of  blank  wonder ;  was  this  the  genial, 
attractive  Mr.  Alliston  ?  Next,  she  tried 
to  interest  him,  to  join  in  his  tastes,  and 
draw  him  into  sympathy  with  hers,  to 
discover  some  fault  on  her  own  part,  and 
these  failing,  she  found  herself  ^st  pass- 
ing under  the  influence  of  resentment. 
This  is  saying  little  for  Alice,  but  she 
was  very  human ;  she  had  not  the  dispo- 
sition to  sit  down  tamely  under  what  she 
felt  to  be  an  injustice,  nor  the  fine  per- 
ception to  feel  out  a  way  which  might 
mark  a  truer  state  of  things.  She  turned, 
as  many  a  woman  has  done  before  her, 
to  the  outer  world  for  happiness. 

Alice  was  still  young,  fairer,  perhaps, 
in  her  ripe  womanhood  than  she  had  been 
in  her  girlhood,  and  her  husband's  un- 
questioned wealth  of  course  opened  wide 
the  entree  of  society.  She  entered  upon 
this  new  life  with  hesitating  steps  at  first; 
it  would  never  have  been  her  choice,  but 
the  excitement,  the  murmur  of  admira- 
tion, the  pride  of  rivalship,  —  and  most 
of  all,  the  lonely  home  behind  —  drew  her 
on  deeper  and  deeper,  till  she  went  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  glittering  maze. 
The  opera,  the  ball-room,  the  theatre, 
mornings  crowded  with  callers, —  there 
soon  came  a  time  when   her  whole   life 


flowed  on  in  a  whirl  of  ceaseless  excite- 
ment. 

It  was  a  shock  to  Mr.  Alliston,  a  most 
unpleasant  breaking  in  upon  his  tranquil- 
lity. Who  would  have  t^ou^t  Alice 
Bernard  would  have  turned  out  so  strange- 
ly ?  He  did  not  blame  himself  in  the 
least;  he  felt  surprised  and  dissatisfied. 

*<  It  is  so  dull  here,"  said  Alice,  plea»- 
antly,  in  answer  to  his  remonstrances. 
''  K  I  were  to  confine  myself  in-doors,  I 
shouldn't  live  out  half  my  days —  "  she 
stopped,  with  a  shudder,  for  a  pale  spec- 
tral face  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  past 
before  her.  "  My  escort,  Mr.  Mourdant, 
is  perfectly  unexceptionable,  you  know, 
and  indeed,  if  that  troubles  you,  come 
with  me  yourself.  I  should  only  be  too 
glad  to  receive  some  attention  from  you." 

**  As  to  my  accompanying  you,  that  is 
absurd,"  said  Mr.  Alliston,  coldly ;  "  but, 
Alice,  I  must  say  I  do  not  like  these  con- 
stant dissipations.  Such  a  course  is  not 
becoming  to  any  married  woman." 

"  Show  me  first,"  said  Alice,  with  un- 
abated good  nature,  "  that  any  of  my  du- 
ties are  left  out;  as  to  the  impropriety — 
and  also  the  extravagance,  to  which  you 
alluded  the  other  day  —  your  position 
and  means  amply  cover  them.  I  lead 
precisely  the  same  life  as  others  in  our 
standing." 

"  Others'  follies  are  no  excuse  for 
yours,"  said  her  husband. 

"  I  cannot  stop  to  debate  the  matter 
with  you,"  said  Alice  — ^her  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  ring  of  the  bell  —  **  Mr.  Mour- 
dant  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall ;  I 
must  not  task  his  patience  longer,"  and 
she  glided  out  with  a  smiling  adieu  upon 
her  lips. 

Mr.  Alliston  soon  followed  —  this  short 
conversation  had  taken  place  in  his  wife's 
dressing-room  —  and  entering  the  dining* 
room,  took  up  his  evening  paper.  Some- 
how the  room  looked  comfortless  and 
lonely.  There  was  a  summer  warmth 
flowing  up  through  the  grate,  everything 
was  in  its  place,  but  he  missed  the  face 
he  had  once  been  wont  to  see  opposite, 
bending  over  the  little  work-table,  Anne's 
work-table,  now  set  aside,  and  no  longer 
littered  with  skeins  of  bright  silks  and 
pretty  patterns.     After  all,  he  had  acted 
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rather  ^liahl  j  in  this  matter  of  a  second 
choice,  and  he  began  to  see  it.  Why  had 
he  married  again  at  all  ?    Poor  Anne ! 

Light  as  was  Alice's  smile  when  she 
quitted  her  husband,  her  heart  was  not 
80  buoyant  beneath  the  surface.  She  was 
b^inning  at  last  to  realize  the  heavy 
pen^ty  which  is  attached,  with  most 
women  pf  sensibility  and  feeling,  to  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  career.  She  was 
beginning  to  find  that  her  husband  was 
already  superseded  in  her  thoughts  by  an- 
other, or  at  least  that  the  first  preparato- 
ry steps  in  this  transfer  of  feeling  had 
been  taken.  You  will  pause  with  horror 
at  this  announcement  and  say,  what !  did 
she  trifle  with  temptation  ?  but  let  us  re- 
flect. If  she  withdrew  from  her  now  ac- 
customed life,  from  these  dangerous  scenes, 
dangerous  to  her,  what  ha^  she  to  go 
back  to?  A  lonely,  cheerless  home,  a 
pre-occupied,  unsympathizing  husband, 
hours  crowded*  with  dreary  retrospections 
and  regrets.  She  thought  herself  strong, 
we  all  do.  They  who  have  fallen,  in 
many  and  many  an  instance,  had  as  much 
£Eiith  in  themselves  as  we  have  to-day. 

Alice  made  her  appearance  in  the  ball- 
room, her  dark  hair  wreathed  with  dia- 
monds, her  lips  parted  with  smiles.  She 
danced,  she  lingered  in  the  gay  knots  who 
stood  mere  lookers-on,  exchanging  pleas- 
ant nothings,  and  by  and  by  took  Mr. 
Hourdanfs  arm  for  a  stroll  through  the 
blooming  conservatory,  and  loitered,  dan- 
gerous pajstime,  in  its  fragrant  walks,  lis- 
tening to  his  delicate  flatteries.  If  she 
had  waited  a  little  longer,  if  she  had  lis- 
tened to  the  resentful  voice,  her  good 
fenius,  O  how  unheeded,  which  had  told 
er  to  remember  past  times,  and  turn  her 
car  from  Frederick  Al  listen's  tardy  suit ! 
O,  vain  thought !  worse  than  vain  ! 

"  What  a  flirtation !  "  said  some  one. 
**  Mourdant  is  really  enchanted.  How  I 
dislike  married  belles  !  " 

The  i^peaker  was  a  mother,  with  two 
promising  daughters  just  introduced.  Her 
companion  smiled. 

"  I  wonder  at  Mr.  Alliston,"  she  said. 
**  I  think  he  does  not  know  Mr.  Mour- 
dant's  character,  or  he  would  not  accept 
him  quite  so  freely  as  an  escort  for  his 
wife." 


"  Ah !  indeed,  you  surprise  me." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  him  tasked  very 
severely,  something  worse  even  than  a 
little  wild." 

"  Then  it  would  be  a  kindness  in  some 
one  of  Mrs.  AUiston's  friends  to  open  her 
eyes." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I,  for  one, 
shouldn't  want  to  make  trouble.  She 
would  be  sure  not  to  believe  it." 

**  But  such  intimacy,  if  this  be  true, 
will  give  rise  to  comment." 

"  That  is  her  lookout ;  fortunate  if  it 
don't  go  any  farther." 

Misguided  Alice  !  In  all  that  throng 
had  she  not  one  to  warn  her  ? 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  new  cloud  which  had  risen  up  over 
Alice's  married  life  was  steadily  assuming 
form.  Curious  eyes  began  to  meet  hers, 
whispers  gathered  from  lip  to  lip.  Mour- 
dant's  attentions  were  growing  too  marked 
to  escape  observation.  True,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  flirtation,  but  flirtations 
even  with  married  belles  have  sometimes 
serious  results,  especially  where  the  char- 
acter on  the  one  side  has  no  very  favor- 
able reputation.  This  gossip  at  last 
reached  Mr.  Alliston.  It  came  upon  him 
very  unexpectedly.  He  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  car  on  his  way  up  to  his  home. 
It  was  twilight,  earlier  than  the  usual 
hour  for  the  return  of  business  men,  and 
for  the  length  of  the  first  street  he  found 
himself  quite  alone.  Presently  two  gen- 
tlemen  entered.  They  took  their  places 
at  some  distance  from  him,  and  in  the 
growing  dusk  his  figure  probably  escaped 
their  observation  in  its  comer,  at  least  a 
recognition.  They  spoke  of  a  companion 
from  whom  they  had  just  separated,  the 
name  was  not  mentioned  between  them, 
and  Mr.  Alliston  gave  his  ear  to  the  con- 
versation more  because  from  its  proximity 
he  could  not  escape  hearing  it,  than  from 
any  interest.  Suddenly  his  own  name 
drew  his  attention. 

"  It's  only  a  flirtation,"  said  the  second 
speaker.  "  I  don't  believe  Mourdant's 
boasts.  He's  been  taking  wine  pretty 
freely,  that's  plain  enough,  and  don't 
know  what  he's  saying." 

"  It's  bad  enough  any  way,"  responded 
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the  other.  "  What  a  fool  a  woman  is  to 
throw  away  her  good  name  and  self-re- 
spect for  such  a  wretch." 

The  bell  rang,  the  car  stopped,  new 
comers.  Mr.  Alliston  drew  himself  far- 
ther back  in  his  comer,  and  tried  to  muf- 
fle his  face  in  his  cloak.  He  got  out  at 
the  next  street,  when  the  car  stopped 
again. 

Alice  was  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  got  home.  He  heard  the  notes  of  the 
piano  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall.  She 
was  singing  a  low,  plaintive  song.  Allis- 
ton stopped  ;  he  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
self-control,  but  he  was  himself  again  in 
a  moment  and  went  in.  Alice  went  on 
plajring ;  perhaps  she  did  not  hear  her 
husband's  step,  the  opening  of  the  door, 
but  if  she  had,  it  might  have  made  little 
difference,  for  she  was  not  wont  to  give 
Mr.  Alliston  a  very  demonstrative  recep- 
tion. He  came  up  and  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  the  leaves  of  the  music-book. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  gave  a  little  start, 
and  stopped  in  her  song,  but  went  on 
playing. 

Mr.  Alliston  was  naturally  a  cool  man ; 
aroused  as  he  was  now  he  still  felt  the 
necessity  of  self-control. 

♦*  Alice,"  he  said,  presently,  in  a  voice 
which  he  tried  to  render  gentle,  but  which 
had  a  touch  of  asperity  in  it,  "  will  you 
stop  playing?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  pleasantly, 
pausing  with  her  fingers  on  the  ivory  keys, 
**  if  you  have  anything  to  say." 

Alliston  took  a  chair  and  drew  it  oppo- 
site to  her.  His  face  was  very  pale ;  the 
veins  stood  out  in  cords  upon  his  forehead. 
Alice  looked  at  him  ;  she  saw  something 
of  his  agitation,  but  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  cause.  It  aroused  her  attention,  how- 
ever. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  clearing  his  voice 
and  speaking  with  resolute  sternness,  "  I 
told  you  some  months  ago,  my  opinion  of 
your  present  conduct.  You  saw  fit  to 
disregard  my  wishes ;  I  must  now  urge 
them  with  ipore  positiveness." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  Alice,  coldly. 
"  Will  you  please  to  be  more  explicit, 
Mr.  Alliston?" 

**  You  must  be  aware,"  he  said,  keep- 
ing dovm  the  anger  which  her  answer  ex- 


cited by  a  strong  effort,  "  that  no  woman 
in  society  can  receive,  ni^t  after  ni^t, 
the  marked  attentions  of  any  man,  what- 
ever he  may  be,  without  comment,  much 
less  if  his  character  be  that  of  a  libertix^ 
and  a  scoundrel." 

A  de^  blush  flitted  over  Alice's  face ; 
it  was  gone  in  a  moment ;  her  eyes  drop- 
ped. 

"  If  you  refer  to  Mr.  Mourdant,"  she 
said,  "You  are  in  error.  I,  at  least, 
know  nothing  to  his  disadvantage.  As  to 
the  remarks  you  speak  of,  they  are  the 
penalty  attached  to  any  moderate  share 
of  beauty  and  fashion." 

"  But  not  with  my  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Alliston,  hotly.  "  I  will  have  her  name 
kept  unspotted."  He  rose.  "  I  have  told 
you  my  wishes,  Alice ;  you  have  only  to 
obey  them.  He  went  out;  the  door 
swung  heavily  after  him. 

Her  face  dropped  upon  her  hands  as 
she  leaned  forward  upon  the  music-book. 
"  Only  to  obey !  "  Yes,  she  was  his  wife, 
she  did  not  need  to  be  told  that.  She 
knew  he  was  right,  knew  it  even  better 
than  he  knew,  himself.  But  could  she  go 
back  ?  0,  Anne  Leslie,  was  there  ever 
such  a  dark  hour  in  your  sorrowful  lot? 
you  whose  grave  lies  so  still  and  green 
to-day  under  the  last  spring  snows. 

The  height  of  the  party-giving  seasoii 
was  over,  and  Alice  had  already  a  few 
quiet  evenings  at  home.  This  which  fol- 
lowed the  scene  we  have  recorded  was 
one  of  them,  and  she  sat  with  a  new  vol- 
ume in  her  hand,  wearing  away  the  hours, 
while  her  husband  opposite,  more  taciturn 
than  ever  in  his  sullen  resentment,  thread- 
ed the  long  columns  of  his  evening  paper. 
It  was  their  first  open  quarrel.  Both  felt 
it,  but  neither  was  inclined  to  take  the 
first  step  which  might  restore  harmony 
between  them.  Alice  knew  that  she  had 
done  wrong,  but  she  remembered  bitterly 
that  it  was  her  husband  who  had  left  her 
to  temptation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Weeks  went  by.  The  season  of  balls 
was  over,  the  opera  was  closed.  May  had 
come,  a  few  long  bright  days  the  sun  lay 
hot  upon  the  pavements,  the  atmosphere 
grew  oppressive,  people  began  to  talk  of 
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watering-places.  Alice  thought  she  would 
like  Saratoga.  She  wonder^  what  would 
be  Mr.  Alliston*8  decision.  Their  old 
8tate  of  harmony,  such  as  it  was,  had  not 
jet  been  restored. 

She  had  met  Mr.  Mourdant  a  few  times 
hj  accidental  encounter  in  these  weeks ; 
twice  or  thrice  in  her  own  home,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  under  the  watchful 
ejes  of  her  husband.  She  saw  plainly 
that  he  was  about  to  demand  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  acquaintance,  a  demand  with 
which  she  felt  very  unwilling  to  comply. 
Events,  however,  were  approaching  a 
climax. 

She  was  returning  home  from  shopping 
one  evening  at  dusk,  and  on  taking  her 
place  in  the  car  found  herself  seated  by 
Mr.  Mourdant.  The  encounter  was  not 
altogether  an  unwelcome  accident  to  her, 
and  it  evidently  aflforded  much  pleasure 
to  the  gentleman.  Alice  was  pure,  too 
pure  to  readily  believe  evil  of  others,  es- 
pecially where  her  favor  was  already  en- 
listed ;  and  knowing,  as  she  had  herself 
asserted,  nothing  ill  of  Mr.  Mourdant,  she 
believed  her  husband's  aspersions  to  be 
the  mere  utterance  of  his  indignant  feel- 
ings. She  met  him  then  cordially,  very 
nearly  with  the  same  kindness  as  of  old. 
Could  they  have  received  a  glimpse  of  the 
muffled  figure  in  the  corner  of  the  oar, 
perhaps  their  conversation  would  have 
flowed  less  freely. 

Al  listen  listened  until  he  could  endure 
no  more^ — the  seats  next  him  had  become 
vacant  by  the  dropping  of  passengers  — 
he  leaned  forward  and  touched  his  wife's 
arm.  He  did  not  mean  that  his  grasp 
should  be  so  strong,  but  his  fingers  buried 
themselves  in  her  flesh. 

"Mrs.  Alliston,"  he  said,  hoarsely, 
"  here  is  a  vacant  seat." 

Alice  looked  up,  with  difficulty  repress- 
ing a  cry  of  pain.  She  moved,  bowed  to 
her  companion,  and  took  the  place  to 
which  her  husband  had  directed  her  at- 
tention, without  a  word. 

Alliston  felt  that  he  had  been  hasty, 
but  his  passion  was  too  strong  for  control. 
To  be  braved  thus  before  his  face ! 

They  got  out  in  silence.  Alice  went 
up  to  hor  room.  Her  face  was  ashy  white 
as  tfae  e$tood  before  her  mirror ;  she  start- 


ed back  herself  at  the  reflection  of  her 
kindling  eyes  and  the  marble  compression 
of  her  lips.  She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
began  to  loosen  her  bonnet  strings.  A 
storm  of  passion  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot.     She  trembled  at  herself. 

"A  letter  for  you,  ma'am.  A  boy 
brought  it."  It  was  an  hour  later.  She 
sat  there  still  when  her  maid  put  it  into 
her  hand.  The  supper  bell  rang  at  the 
instant. 

"  I  shall  not  go  down,  Ellen,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  Mr.  Alliston  I  have  a  headache 
and  beg  he  will  excuse  me." 

The  girl  went  out  and  she  opened  her 
letter.  It  was  from  Mourdant,  as  she 
had  expected,  a  speciously  written,  out- 
wardly guarded  epistle,  but  begging  her 
to  fly,  to  place  herself  under  his  care,  and 
trust  all  her  world  to  him.  He  spoke  of 
the  unhappiness  of  her  home,  which  he 
had  seen  before,  but  of  which  he  had  kept 
silent.  He  had  friends  who  would  receive 
her  for  his  sake,  her  husband  would  sue 
for  a  divorce,  and  then  their  marriage 
should  take  place. 

The  sheet  fell  from  Alice's  hand.  In 
that  moment  she  found  herself  struggling 
with  a  terrible  temptation.  Two  paths 
stretehed  before  her,  the  one  of  duty,  the 
other  of  love.  How  could  she  go  on  liv- 
ing this  lonely,  dreary  life  ?  Her  waver- 
ing love  was  shifting  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. She  thou^t  of  her  husband's 
violence  that  evening  with  a  pang  of  fierce 
indignation.     Yes,  she  would  go  —  no. 

Do  angels  wateh  over  the  living — they 
who  were  near  us  once — in  our  sorrowing 
and  .  trial-wrung  hours  ?  There  came  a 
patter  of  little  feet,  a  child  with  sunny 
blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  came  gliding 
softly  into  the  room.  She  drew  near  to 
Alice  timidly,  but  with  inquiring  eyes. 
Alice  started. 

"  Why,  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  what  has 
brought  you  here,  child  ?"  She  took  her 
up  in  her  lap  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
her  soft  brown  curls. 

"  I  crept  down  stairs,"  said  the  child. 
"  Jane  was  gone  out.  I  thought  you  were 
here." 

A  new  feeling  crept  over  Alice  ;  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  kissed  the  child 
and  put  her  down. 
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"  My  head  aches,  Lucj,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  want  to  be  alone." 

The  child  understood  her.  She  gave 
back  her  kiss  and  went  out. 

Alice  rose  and  paced  the  room,  ^e 
drew  back  the  curtains  and  looked  out. 
The  stars  shone  down  radiantly  and  clear. 
She  sat  down  by  the  what-not  and  began 
to  turn  over  the  books  with  idle  fingers. 
A  paper  fluttered  from  between  the  leaves 
of  one  as  she  toyed  restlessly  with  it,  and 
lighted  on  the  floor.  She  stooped  to  pick 
it  up.  It  was  the  fragment  of  the  diary 
upon  which  she  had  come  on  the  first  day 
of  her  entrance  into  her  new  home.  Me- 
chanically, or  perhaps  to  turn  the  current 
of  her  thoughts,  she  suffered  her  eyes  to 
become  riveted  upon  the  graceful  charac- 
ters.    She  read : 

''Atig  29th.  I  have  just  told  Freder- 
ick I  shall  not  get  well.  He  cannot  hear 
it,  he  will  not  believe  me.  It  is  hard 
parting  from  them  all,  hard  going  from 
my  little  ones.  God  give  them  a  mother 
who  will  doubly  make  up  my  loss.  If  it 
be  His  will,  I  will  be  often  with  her  in 
the  old  life  I  used  to  live,  to  guide,  to 
watch  over  and  help  her.  I  think  some- 
times of  what  she  maybe,  stronger  and 
better  than  I,  I  hope,  who  have  failed  in 
everything." 

The  leaf  dropped  from  Alice's  hand,  a 
strange,  unutterable  feeling  came  over 
her,  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  dead, 
a  glory  brightening  and  surrounding  ev- 
erything. 

She  knew  not  how  long  she  sat  there, 
present  in  life,  yet  absent  in  her  abstrac- 
tion. Her  husband's  step  aroused  her. 
He  had  entered  the  room,  and  paused 
near  the  threshold.  She  looked  up  ;  had 
he  come  to  apologize  ?  The  stem  expres- 
sion of  his  face  answered  that  question. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  after  what  I  saw 
to-night,  I  may  well  be  prepared  for  al- 
most anything."  The  open  letter  on  the 
floor  caught  his  eye,  he  stopped  in  his 
speech  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up  with  a 
quick  suspicion. 

Alice  saw  the  movement  but  made  no 
effort  to  arrest  it. 

He  read  it  through,  his  &ce  kindling 
with  passion. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  sternly  crushing  it 


in  his  hand,  *<  you  remain^  in  the  limite  of 
your  room  finr  the  present,  be  so  good  aa 
to  remember." 

**  Listen,  Frederick,"  said  Alice  in  a 
voice  whose  strange  serenity  arrested  hm 
turning  step,  "  I  have  something  to  say. 
As  to  that  letter,  I  owe  it  to  you,  to  your 
shameful  violence  this  evening, —  but  for 
that  such  words  would  never  have  been 
breathed  to  me." 

"  And  you  aflfoct —  " 

"  1  affBCt  nothing,"  said  Alice,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  1  have  been  wrong,  I  see, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter, 
and  that  is  yours." 

Mr.  Alliston  stood  silent,  his  wile's 
calmness  seemed  to  fall  upon  him  like  a 
spell.  He  had  expected  taunts,  disdain, 
weeping,  perhaps,  this  unexpected  sereni- 
ty took  him  at  a  loss. 

"First,"  said  Alice,  steadying  her 
voice,  "  when  I  married  you  I  lovdd  you, 
and  took  upon  myself  the  obligations  of 
our  lot  in  full  sincerity  ;  your  wealth  was 
nothing  to  me,  I  had  rejected  wealth  be- 
fore." 

Mr.  Alliston  drew  a  sudden  breath  ;  in 
these  last  months  he  had  begun  to  doubt 
this  fact. 

"A  shadow,"  pursued  Alice,  "came 
over  me  almost  on  the  first  day  in  which 
I  entered  your  home,  when  I  stood  before 
your  late  wife's  portrait.  I  wondered  at 
its  sadness.  I  had  known  Anne  Leslie 
as  the  gayest  and  most  light-hearted  of 
creatures." 

Mr.  Alliston's  eyes  rested  on  hers  with 
a  cold  and  wondering  expression. 

"  I  soon  ceased  to  wonder,"  resumed 
Alice;  "the path  that  was  hers  was  opened 
again  for  me.  I  found  that  in  marrying, 
you  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  secur- 
ing a  home  of  comfort  and  order,  a  house- 
keeper— ^not  a  companion — that,  in  short, 
we  had  nothing  in  common.  I  tried  to 
interest  myself  in  your  pursuits,  to  dis- 
cover what  you  liked,  and  happily  in  the 
end  to  draw  you  into  some  sympathy  with 
mine.  I  know  how  utterly  I  failed ;  the 
genial  Mr.  Alliston  whom  I  had  admired 
in  the  old  times  as  a  visitor  in  my  father's 
home,  in  a  home  of  his  own  was  another 
man." 

Mr.  Alliston  sneered.     "  Sentiment !  ^ 
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he  muttered.  "  I  judged  you,  of  all  oth- 
ers, Alice,  to  be  a  sensible  woman." 

"  No,"  she  repeated  firmly ;  "  imagine 
yourself  in  my  place.  What  do  we  wo- 
men have  in  our  quiet  homes  for  excite- 
ment or  novelty  ?  My  conversation  pleased 
you  before  our  marriage  —  how  was  I 
changed  afterwards  ?  " 

"  The  old  story !  "  he  retorted.  "  The 
honeymoon  cannot  last  forever." 

"  Yes,"  she  returned,  "hiit  what  should 
fin  its  place?  neglect?  silence?  Anne 
Leslie  grieved  herself  into  her  grave,  yes, 
yon  may  start  and  turn  a  disbelieving 
glance  on  me ;  I  was  of  a  different  mold, 
one  of  those  women  who  never  die  of  a 
broken  heart.  I  sought  for  happiness 
where  thousands  of  others,  like  myself,  go 
to  find  it.  If  I  had  found  appreciation 
in  my  home,  such  places  would  have  held 
no  temptation  for  me,  and  you  would  have 
been  spared  the  mortification  of  to-night. 
I  think  our  marriage  was  a  mistake." 

Mr.  Alliston  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  a  chair  which  stood  near  him,  al- 
most as  if  for  support ;  the  truth  was 
striking  home  upon  him,  but  he  would 
not  see  it.  For  an  instant  it  left  him 
without  reply. 

"  I  give  up  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Mourdant,"  resumed  Alice.  "  After  this 
letter,  I  should  owe  it  to  myself  if  you 
did  not  demand  it.  As  for  our  life  to- 
geth^,  I  despair  of  any  change ;  young 
as  you  yet  are,  your  heart  is  wedded  to 
gain,  and  nothing  else.  I  can  only  make 
the  best  of  our  mistake." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Mr.  Alliston,  at 
last  finding  his  voice.  "  I  never  could 
understand  woman.  I  am  glad,  however, 
Alice,  to  find  that  you  have  come  in  part, 
to  your  senses.  I  have  only  to  hope  that 
you  will  carry  out  your  reformation  by 
ceasing  to  expect  a  state  of  things  which 
never  exists  in  this  hard,  busy  world." 

He  went  out,  and  closed  the  door.  Al- 
ice was  again  alone.  Her  head  sunk  de- 
jectedly on  her  hand.  At  that  instant, 
the  path  that  spread  before  her  looked 
dreary  and  long.  She  took  up  the  torn 
leaf  again ;  "  Stronger  and  better  than  I, 
I  hope," —  a  tear  dropped  upon  it.  She 
began  to  see  dimly  where  she  must  look 
for  streogth. 


"When  she  went  down  to  join  Mr.  Allii^ 
ton  in  the  morning,  her  face  wore  a  cheer- 
ftd  look ;  there  was  only  its  unwonted 
pallor  to  show  the  last  night's  vigils.  He 
treated  her  with  more  kindness  than  had 
marked  his  manner  of  late,  and  no  allu- 
sion was  made  to  their  late  conversation. 

After  all,  Alice's  words  were  not  quite 
sown  upon  the  sand ;  they  led  to  reflec- 
tion>  and  Mr.  Alliston  recognized  dimly 
a  part  of  their  truth.  His  old  habits 
were  now  too  much  confirmed  for  much 
change,  "but  he  no  longer  stood  in  his  own 
eyes  as  faultless  as  he  had  once  been. 

Alice  took  up  her  lot  again  bravely ; 
the  dark  ways  through  which  she  had 
herself  passed  awoke  sympathy  for  others, 
her  charities  began  to  flow  freely,  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  others'  lives  awoke  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  which,  after  all, 
were  left  to  her  own,  and  she  grew  in 
time  to  be  a  contented  if  not  a  happy 
woman.  Her  husband  gave  her  respect 
and  kindness,  her  step-daughters  grew  up 
loving  and  honoring  her. 

How  different  would  it  all  have  been 
had  she  yielded  to  that  one  wild  tempta- 
tion, and  gone  out  to  a  life  of  ruin  and 
wretchedness !  Was  it  not  an  invisible 
angel  who  saved  her  ? 


THE  imNISHT  WALK. 

From  the  German  of  George  Herwegh. 

By  Caroline  M!.  Sa-wver. 

[George  Herwegh,  known  among  his  wor- 
shippers, the  people,  as  *  The  Liberty  Poet,** 
after  being  for  a  lonp^  time  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  bold  political  tone  of  his  writings, 
was  a  few  Years  since,  banished  from  Germany 
for  life.  ^  His  poetry,  of  which  he  has  been  quite 
prolific,  is  all  characterised  by  the  same  daring 
devotion  to  Liberty  which  procured  him  his  sen- 
tence of  exile.  The  following  article,  though 
unavoidably  losing  somewhat  of  its  strength  in 
its  translation  fVom  one  language  to  another, 
will,  nevertheless,  give  the  render  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  Jf  his  peculiar  spirit  ] 

With  the  stem  spirit  of  the  deep  midnight. 

Through  silent  streets  I  wander  to  and  fipo; 
All  round  me,  helpless  dreamers  meet  my  sight. 

That  wept  or  laughed  a  single  honr  ago  ! 
Pleasure  lies  drooping,  like  a  withered  flower; 

The  sparkling  cup  has  lost  its  treacherous 
gl€«m; 
Sorrow  departed  with  the  waking  hour; 

The  world  is  weary— let  it,  let  it  dream! 
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How  all  my  hate  and  anger  take  their  flight. 

Like  summer  tempests,  fUrious  but  brief!— 
The  moon  pours  down  her  soft,  impartial  light 

B*en  on  the  withered  rose,  or  worthless  leaf. 
Light  as  a  tone,  inaudible  as  a  star. 

My  spirit  hovers  'mid  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  seeks  to  send  its  vision,  keen  and  ftir. 

Through  every  heart's  most  deeply  hidden 
dream! 

My  stealthy  shadow,  like  a  spy,  glides  on; 

I  stand  before  a  prison's  grnted  cells; 
0,  Fatherland,  thine  all  too-faithftil  son 
Deep  was  his  love  for  thee—  arid  here  he 
dwells! 
He  sleeps— what  mem'rics  now  are  o'er  him 
shed! 
Dreams  he,  perchance,  of  his  own  oaks  or 
stream  ? 
Dreams  he  a  victor-crown  enwreaths  his  head? 
0,  God  of  Liberty!  still  let  him  dream! 

Before  me  now  a  lofty  palace  stands; 

I  pause,  and  gaze,  through  crimson  draperies 
in; 
A  sleeper  clutches  for  his  sword,  with  hands, 

All  red  with  guilt,  and  pale,  disordered  mien: 
His  face  is  smIIow  as  his  crown,  while  dead, 

Routed,  dispersed,  his  thousand  hone  are 
gone; 
Down  to  the  dust  a  foeman  bears  his  head— 

0,  God  of  vengeance!  let  him  still  dream  on! 

Yon  cabin  by  the  brook,  so  small  and  riven — 

Hunger  and  innocence  there  share  a  bed; 
Yet,  to  the  peasant,  God  a  dream  has  given; 

To  banish  care,  and  gladness  o'er  him  shed. 
With  every    seed  that    Morpheus'  hand  has 
strewn. 

He  sees  a  field  with  golden  harvests  beam; 
His  narrow  cabin  to  a  world  has  grown — 

God  of  the  poor!  still  let  the  poor  man  dream! 

By  the  last  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  stone. 
Imploring  blessings  let  me  kneel  for  thee; 

I  love  thee  true,  my  child-,  yet  not  alone, — 
My  love  must  ne'er  be  shared  by  Liberty! 

*Mid  golden  zephyrs,  does  thy  spirit  rock ; 
Wild  battle-charges  only  on  me  gleam; 

Thou   dream'st  of  sweet  birds—/  of  battle- 
shock — 

0,  God  of  love!  still  let  my  maiden  dream  ! 

Thou  star,  that  now  thy  cloudy  veil  dost  break ; 

Thou  brooding  night,  with  thy  deep,  silent 
blue; 
Let  not  the  sleeping  world  too  soon  awake. 

My  anguish-stricken  countenance  to  view! 


On  gushing  tears,  the  sun's  first  rays  must 
steel. 
Freedom  shrinks  back— 'tis  day's  forbidden 
theme; 
Once  more  the  tyrant  grasps  his  bloody  steel — 
0,  God  of  dreamers!  let  us  still  dream. 


THE  VOLUNTEER. 

By  J.  KenrioU  Fislier. 

ALL  have  heard  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  Some  believe  so ;  es- 
peciallj  after  much  reading  of  fiction  and 
becoming  so  familiar  with  its  plots  .that 
they  cease  to  be  strange.  But  novelty  is 
absolutely  wanted  in  all  writing;  and 
those  who  have  not  tried  both  ways,  fancy 
that  they  can  best  satisfy  the  craving  for 
novelty  by  continuing  fictions  rather  than 
by  looking  out  for  facts.  They  are  mis- 
taken, as  should  be  evident  to  them  if  they 
would  observe  that  only  young  people  read 
their  fictions,  while  the  wisdom  of  age 
prefers  facts.  By  this  hint  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  this  story  is  written  for  old 
folks,  and  for  those  who  by  improved 
means  of  education  have  become  wise  be- 
fore they  are  old.  If  others  read  it,  and 
find  that  the  events  do  not  conform  to  the 
principles  established  in  novels,  and  are, 
therefore,  displeased,  let  them  consider 
that  old  and  wise  people  should  sometimes 
be  indulged. 

A  gentleman  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  the  conmiercial  world,  whom  I  shall 
call  Joseph  Wirt,  fared  as  many  did  at 
the  commencement  of  this  civil  war  :  he 
lost  his  capital.  After  fifteen  years  of 
industry  and  economy  he  had  become 
chief  clerk  and  special  partner  in  a  re- 
spectable mercantile  house ;  his  accumu- 
lated earnings,  which  from  the  first  he  had 
invested  in  the  house,  had  become  so  con- 
siderable that  he  could  venture  to  better 
his  condition.  Accordingly,  a  year  before 
the  troubles  commenced,  he  confessed  — 
what  always  had  been  suspected,  from  his 
early  youth  upward  —  that  he  could  find 
no  one  like  Ellen  Trevithick,  his  neighbor, 
playmate,  and  schoolmate,  in  childhood ; 
his  partner  at  s'eigh-iiles  and  dances;  his 
constant  friend  at  all  times.  She  was 
more  glad  than  surprised  by  the  confes- 
sion; made  no  uncomplimentary  hesita- 
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tion ;  was  satisfied  with  his  explanation 
that  he  was  not  sooner  able  to  offer  her  a 
corafbrtable  home  and  all  that ;  so  they 
were  married. 

This  way  of  beginning  a  story  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  art.  The  marriage 
should  have  been  the  end  of  it,  the  young 
reader  may  think.  All  the  old  ladies 
thought  otherwise  ;  and  would  not  have 
delayed  it  another  day ;  in  fact,  they 
a^cisd  that  it  should  have  been  sooner. 
What  was  the  use  of  their  putting  it  off 
for  ten  mortal  years,  when  their  minds 
were  always  made  up,  and  they  could 
have  been  just  as  happy  with  five  hundred 
a  year  as  with  five  thousand  ?  happier, 
too ;  no  comparison ;  what  was  the  use  of 
waiting  to  be  rich,  and  sacrificing  happi- 
ness to  style  ? 

People  who  do  not  become  much  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  until  after  their 
marriage,  may  for  a  time  get  up  more 
agreeable  surprises  than  Joe  and  Ellen 
did,  and  so  be  more  excitedly  in  love  i 
but,  as  one  experienced  neighbor  said  at 
the  wedding,  "  it  is  a  good  sign  to  see 
old  neighbors  marry  ;  I've  seen  a  deal  of 
it,  and  I've  never  seen  such  matches  turn 
oat  unhappily ;  and  I'm  not  afraid  this 
one  will.  Where  love  begins  in  child- 
hood it  becomes  deep-rooted." 

When  Williams  &  Co.  failed  and  Wirt 
was  ruined,  the  kind  old  ladies  moralized 
on  the  event ;  and  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  sooner  conformed 
to  his  destiny  and  spent  his  salary  as  he 
earned  it,  instead  of  piling  it  up,  to  have 
it  sequestered  by  Jeff.  Davis  &  Co.  until 
the  war  is  ended.  "Ten  years  of  felicity 
had  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  assur- 
ance against  Providence ;  and  the  assur- 
ance was  gone  in  a  year.  Heigh  ho !  " 
Williams  &  Co.  had  gone  all  to  pieces ; 
Joe  was  without  employment ;  and,  to 
complete  the  disaster,  Ellen's  father  had 
feAM  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 

By  the  liberality  of  one  of  his  creditors, 
an  old  friend,  Williams  was  provided 
with  means  to  keep  his  establishment  in 
a  position  to  recover,  if  debts  were  col- 
lected that  seemed  extremely  unpromising. 
Wirt's  interest  was  bought  out  for  a  very 
small  sum  ;  and  even  that  was  more  than 
he  deemed  it  worth.     Ellen  was  thus  en- 


abled to  return  to  her  parents  without 
burdening  them  ;  and  Joe  became  a  cap- 
tain of  volimteers. 

When  Williams  and  his  liberal  friend 
shook  hands  with  Joe  as  his  regiment  was 
departing,  they  said  to  him,  "  Don't  be 
uneasy  on  account  of  your  wife.  We 
have  agreed  that  she  shall  never  want 
while  either  of  us  can  help  her.  Just 
settle  accounts  with  the  rebels ;  make  it 
all  right  with  them ;  and  we'll  make  it  all 
right  with  yours  if  you  don't  come  back. 
Good  bye,  Joe !  I  don't  exhort  you  to 
be  foremost  as  a  patriotic  soldier ;  after 
fifteen  years  of  more  faithful  gervice  than 
I  ever  saw  from  any  other  man,  I  wont 
hurt  your  feelings  by  such  stuff:  but,  Joe, 
you're  good-natured ;  don't  yield  to  your 
feelings ;  put  it  to  'em ;  they're  intense 
knaves  and  intense  fools ;  and  nothing 
will  bring  them  to  common  sense  and  de- 
cency but  a  consciousness  that  they  are 
the  weaker  party.  Don't  fail  to  convince 
'em  of  that." 


There  was  no  definite  account  of  Cap- 
tain Wirt  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  seen  to  fall,  apparently 
dead ;  but  his  body  was  not  recognized, 
and  not  recovered  by  Mr.  Williams,  who 
made  a  thorough  search  for  it.  His  name 
was  printed  in  newspapers,  the  papers 
were  torn  up ;  and  that  is  all  the  public 
knew  about  him.  But  private  friends 
did  not  forget  him,  nor  those  who  were 
dear  to  him. 

It  was  a  cause  of  additional  grief  to 
the  neighbors  who  had  known  him  and 
his  wife  from  childhood,  that  they  could 
not  recover  his  mortal  remains,  and  lay 
them  with  those  of  his  progenitors,  who 
for  two  centuries  had  been  buried  together 
in  the  rural  burial  ground.  But  such  is 
the  fate  we  may  be  subject  to,  for  the  in- 
scrutable purposes  of  those  who  shape  our 
political  destinies.  They  were  deeply  af- 
fected by  their  memory  of  his  amiable 
childhood,  his  ambitious  youth,  his  strug- 
gle for  fortune,  his  devotion  to  one  to 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  in  heart 
united  from  infancy ;  and  the  failure  of 
hopes  so  well  founded,  and  the  anguish  of 
one  thus  bereaved,  were  not  without  deeper 
sympathy  than  is  felt  for  acquaintance- 
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£>nned  in  years  when  mutual  services 
rather  than  congenial  dispositions  influ- 
ence our  choice. 

It  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  Williams  that  he  was  able 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  friend,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  provide  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  comfortable  support  of  his 
wife,  and  those  who  in  their  old  age  had 
lost  all  other  support  than  what  she  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  them.  Although  the 
interest  of  Wirt  had  been  purchased 
without  reserve,  and  at  a  price  that  at 
the  time  appeared  extremely  liberal,  Wil- 
liams was  not  the  man  to  deem  himself 
released  from  the  obligation  to  do  more 
than  might  have  been  implied  in  his  vol- 
untary promise.  He  had  been  more  suc- 
cessM  than  others  in  collecting  debts  that 
had  been  sequestered ;  probably  because, 
being  himself  honest,  he  had  attracted 
honest  customers,  who  paid  him  in  spite 
of  the  powers  that  be.  With  the  natural 
feeling  and  earnestness  of  one  who  is 
honest  in  something  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  he  insisted  that 
she  should  receive  the  share  that  would 
have  been  due  to  her  husband  had  the 
fisiilure  not  occurred. 

An  army  contractor  had  purchased  Mr. 
Trevithick's  patrimonial  estate,  and  was 
in  haste  to  new-fangle  it ;  so  he  removed 
to  a  summer  cottage  that  Williams  owned, 
but  had  not  occupied  since  his  mother's 
death,  some  years  before.  Williams  fead 
an  attachment  to  it,  yet  could  not  bear  to 
live  in  it.  But  his  sense  of  duty  and 
sympathy  for  his  friend's  wife,  and  her 
truly  amiable  and  refined  family,  made 
him  a  weekly  visitor.  Of  course  he  was 
urged  to  make  it  his  home ;  the  invitation 
was  accepted  so  far  as  Sundays  were  con- 
cerned. The  hotel  and  the  city  saw 
nothing  of  him  from  four  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urdays until  nine  on  Mondays. 

Williams,  like  his  pupil  Wirt,  disap- 
proved of  marriages  without  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  support  in  any  event  likely 
to  occur.  Consequently  he  had  delayed 
marriage;  become  a  domestic  bachelor, 
with  his  mother  for  housekeeper ;  and  did 
sot  happen  to  meet  or  rather  to  become 
acquainted  with  any  one  who  seemed 
likely   to  be  the  companion  he  wanted. 


And  since  his  failure  the  old  obstacle  re- 
turned :  he  could  not  think  of  sharing  so 
precarious  a  lot  with  any  one  for  whose 
welfare  he  was  concerned.  Since  his 
mother's  death  he  had  been  homeless,  and 
since  his  &ilure  he  had  been  penniless, 
but  for  the  noble  liberality  of  a  sin^e 
creditor.  He  had,  indeed,  recovered  so 
iar  as  to  have  no  apprehension  of  poverty, 
but  that  was  all. 

A  man  whose  tastes  and  habits  do  not 
lead  him  into  society,  wants  a  home.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  one  who  has  a  pleas- 
ant home  is  not  drawn  into  society ;  es- 
pecially if  he  be  constantly  occupied  and 
fatigued  with  business. .  Williams,  from 
all  these  causes,  had  been  kept  in  social 
retirement ;  dreaming  of  a  future  when  he 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  present  la- 
bors. He  was  just  in  the  condition  to 
appreciate  the  retirement  he  had  formerly- 
enjoyed  in  his  old  rooms ;  if  there  were 
sad  remembrances,  there  were  most  assid- 
uous and  delicate  efforts  to  make  his  old 
home  agreeable. 

Summer  had  passed.  The  Trevi thick 
family  feared  that  Saturday  evening 
would  not  always  bring  the  friend  who 
had  solaced  them  in  their  bereavement 
and  misfortune.  But  if  their  happiness 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  compa- 
ny, his  also  had  been  perhaps  even  more 
increased.  The  yellow  leaves  had  fallen, 
but  his  weekly  visits  continued ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  remain  in  the  city  when  business  would 
allow  him  to  enjoy  their  society. 

It  was  a  blessed  providence,  the  old  la- 
dies said,  that  sent  such  a  friend  to  the 
Trevithicks  in  their  need.  He  was  like 
a  brother.  There  were  but  few  such  men, 
and  so  delicate  and  kind  in  his  way  of  be- 
friending them. 

"  True,  true !  He  must  have  had  a 
strong  friendship  for  his  old  clerk.  His 
partner,  too,  in  reality,  though  his  name 
was  not  known  in  the  business." 

'*  Yes ;  and  a  good  man  he  was.  I 
never  felt  so  badly  for  the  death  of  any 
acquaintance  as  I  did  for  his.  Well, 
they're  a  good  set  of  people,  all  around ; 
and  they'll  help  each  other  all  they  can. 
And  that's  the  way  to  be  happy,  whatever 
the  war  may  do." 
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"And  he's  so  constant  in  his  visits; 
eyery  six  o'clock  train  of  a  Saturday  ;  al- 
ways there;  "and  always  some  nice  little 
comforts,  just  as  he  used  to  bring  when 
his  mother  was  living." 

**  I  wonder  he  never  married.  He  could 
have  had  anybody  for  asking  —  anybody 
tiiat  knew  him,  as  the  people  about  here 
do." 

"  Surely,  yes ;  he  ought  to  have  made 
some  one  happy,  and  himself,  too.  But  he's 
just  the  sort  of  man  that's  always  a-getting 
ready,  and  never  quite  ready ;  and  when 
he's  ready,  comes  a  crash  o'  some  sort ; 
and  then^he  must  make  another  fortune ; 
and  so  on." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  can't  be  angry 
with  him,  because  he's  so  good ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  upon  earth 
should  prevent  his  marrying  Ellen." 

"  Oh !  why,  Mrs.  Jones !  you  wouldn't 
have  her  think  about  marrying  aTt^body, 
80  soon  after  poor  Joe's  death  ?  " 

"  Well,  maybe  not  quite  so  soon.  But 
there's  reason  in  all  things.  1  think  it 
right  to  wait  a  year,  or  about  a  year,  but 
I  don't  think,  in  this  case,  she  ought  to  be 
blamed  if  she  should  make  some  allowance 
for  such  a  constant,  kind,  friendly,  gener- 
ous, good  sort  of  man.  If  I  were  she,  I 
should  think  it  rather  ungrateful  not  to 
marry  him,  for  his  own  sake,  a  little  be- 
fore the  feishionable  time,  if  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  him." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Jones,  only  think !  shouldn't 
she  pay  more  respect  to  the  departed  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it.  But  what  sort  of  re- 
q>ect?  fashionable  respect,  or  such  as  he 
would  have  desired?  Suppose  he  had 
said  to  her,  when  going  away,  *  Now  I 
may  be  killed ;  if  I  am,  Williams  will  do 
what  he  can  for  you.  Perhaps  he  may 
wish  to  marry  you ;  if  he  does,  I  hope  you 
will  wait  a  reasonable  time,  out  of  respect 
for  my  memory.'  Now  do  you  suppose 
he  would  have  said  that,  or  thought  it? 
Not  he.  What  he  would  have  said,  if 
such  matters  were  to  be  uttered  at  all, 
would  have  been :  *  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that  my  love  for  you  is  something  more 
than  a  desire  of  my  own  advantage.  I 
truly  desire  your  happiness;  and  as  I 
know  you  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  of  men,  I  wish  you  to 


reason,  rather  than  to  yield  to  mere  feel- 
ing, and  marry  him  as  soon  as  you  think 
your  mutual  happiness  will  be  promoted 
by  it.' " 

The  opposition  was  silenced  by  this 
sensible  speech  of  a  strong-minded  woman. 
It  was  understood  that  ambition  should 
give  up  its  victim,  and  the  good  man 
^ould  have  a  happy  home.  When  the 
event  was  to  take  place  was  not  certain ; 
but  as  it  need  not  be  published,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  need  not  be  much  far- 
ther delay. 

Meantime  the  snows  did  not  interrupt 
the  weekly  visits,  although  in  some  in- 
stances they  lengthened  them  until  Tues- 
day, to  give  time  for  clearing  the  railway. 

Still  it  was  not  whispered  from  the  cot- 
tage when  the  event  was  to  come. 

Moreover,  one  Saturday,  instead  of  Mr. 
Williams,  his  excellent  friend  and  cred- 
itor, Mr.  Green,  came  to  the  cottage.  Next 
week  no  one  came.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  They  guessed  everything,  but  could 
not  agree.  Mrs.  Jones  would  kTuno.  So 
she  went  and  asked.  ^AU  they  could  tell 
her  was,  that  Mr.  WOliams  had  received 
a  letter  which  required  him  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  South.  He  had  written, 
and  was  quite  well,  but  did  not  know  when 
he  could  return. 


A  cottage,  though  &miliar  faces  may 
no  more  be  seen  in  it,  is  dear  to  those  who 
remain.  A  war  prison  is  widely  different. 
Williams  had  to  witness  the  contrast. 

The  letter  he  had  received,  written  in 
a  rude  hand  and  style,  ran  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Sir  :  There  is  a  poor  fellow  here  in 
this  prison  that  has  mentioned  your  name 
when  he  has  been  in  his  right  mind  for  a 
minute.  We  don't  know  his  name.  He 
is  never  right  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  When  he  is  right  he  always 
asks  some  one  to  write  to  James  Williams, 
New  York.  We  have  written  a  great 
many  times ;  but  no  answer.  He  has  just 
asked  again  if  we  have  heard  from  James 
WiUiaTns  ^  Co,  So  suppose  the  reason 
is  that  the  letters  ought  to  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  company,  and  that's  why 
they  have  not  been  answered.     This  poor 
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fellow  is  all  right  in  body ;  but  his  head 
isn't  recovered.  It  is  over  six  months 
since  he  was  wounded,  at  Bull  Run.  The 
wound  isn't  healed,  and  he  doesn't  know 
anybody,  and  oan't  tell  his  own  name  and 
regiment,  and  his  eyes  are  hardly  ever 
open  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time. 
He  was  naked  when  he  was  picked  up 
except  his  shirt  and  drawers,  which  were 
fine.  He  was  probably  an  officer  from  his 
looks.  Shirt  marked  J.  W.,  which  may 
be  Williams.  If  he  is  your  relative,  pray 
have  him  in  better  hands ;  not  but  we  do 
all  we  can  for  him  ;  but  the  doctors  in 
this  place  are  not  the  best ;  and  he  may 
die  soon,  or  never  get  his  senses,  if  he  is 
left  much  longer.  J.  t. 

Williams  lost  no  time.  This  letter  and 
his  appearance  promised  him  leave  to  pass 
the  lines ;  and  he  soon  arrived  at  the 
prison  in  Kichmond  and  found  the  writer. 
He  was  conducted  to  a  oomer,  in  which, 
with  as  much  accommodation  as  the  room 
oould  supply,  a  strong  but  seemingly  un* 
conscious  man  was  (reclining.  His  head 
was  bandaged,  and  the  bandage  showed 
that  the  wound  was  far  from  having 
healed. 

It  was  his  friend  Wirt.  But  the  un- 
fortunate  man  did  not  recognize  him. 
When  aroused  he  would  look  around,  obey 
any  directions  given  to  him,  and  again 
relapse  into  torpor. 

Williams  knew  merchants  in  Richmond. 
With  their  help,  he  got  leave  to  remove 
Wirt.  He  succeeded  in  getting  him  into 
the  house  of  the  best  surgeon  in  the  city, 
and  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  other  surgeons 
of  high  reputation.  An  examination  at 
once  showed  that  there  had  been  a  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  which  had  not  been  at- 
tended to,  probably  not  noticed,  at  the 
time  he  was  removed  from  the  field,  or 
since.  The  condition  of  his  system  gen- 
erally was  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  he  might  survive  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  even  after  the  long  delay.  It 
was  at  once  performed. 

It  was  found  that  the  wound  had  been 
made  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  which 
cut  the  scalp,  and  made  a  fracture  which, 
on  the  outside  did  not  appear  dangerous; 
but  inside  a  splinter  of  bone  had  been 


raised,  And  protruded  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  irritation  of  the  brain ;  and  Uiis 
was  the  cause  of  a  suspension  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties. 

It  IS  one  of  the  mitigations  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  brought  upon  us  by 
rulers  who  practice  without  study  or  ap- 
prenticeship, that  suffering  is  alleviatCMli 
even  where  it  is  inflicted,  and  they  who 
alleviate  it  are  allowed  all  the  facilities 
consistent  with  the  precautions  usually 
taken  by  enemies.  All  that  could  be  de- 
sired was  done  for  the  patient ;  and  a  few 
weeks  gave  assurance  that  the  organic  de- 
rangement would  yield  to  the  «low  but 
unerring  action  of  nature,  since  the  irri- 
tating cause  had  been  removed. 

Williams  had  until  then  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  inform  Mrs.  Wirt  or  any  one 
else  who  could  tell  her,  of  the  nature  of 
hb  errand,  or  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  being  assured  of  the  prospect 
of  recovery,  he  wrote  to  prepare  her  for 
the  happy  return  which  he  anticipated 
within  a  tew  weeks. 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  Wirt  free  from 
excitement.  On  that  account  his  wife 
was  required  to  remain  at  home.  But 
WiUiams,  and  indeed  the  surgeon,  took 
the  best  care  of  him.  His  recovery  was 
steady  but  slow.  A  trial  of  a  few  miles 
on  a  railway  showed  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  subject  his  nervous  system  to  a 
journey ;  and  his  removal  homeward  was 
delayed  two  months  after  he  seemed  fully 
recovered.  As  the  warm  weather  ap- 
proached another  trial  was  made,  with 
preventives  against  the  effect  of  railway 
jolting  and  vibrations.  A  well-suspended 
private  carriage  was  placed  upon  a  rail- 
way platform  car,  and  this  rendered  a 
journey  harmless  and  comfortable  to  him. 
By  travelling  fifty  miles  a  day,  he  was 
got  home  without  harm. 

He  is  now  fully  recovered  and  engaged 
in  business ;  but  Williams  enforces  a  re- 
I  form  of  his  old  habits  of  excessive  appli- 
cation, and  wont  allow  a  relapse  to  be 
brought  on.  Williams  goes  home  several 
times  a  week  when  the  weather  is  good, 
and  they  all  seem  comfortably  at  home 
together. 

The  rich  army  contractor  has  become 
so  much  rioher  that  he  wishes  to  sell  the 
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old  Trevithick  property,  which  he  has  not 
had  time  to  new-faDgle.  It  is  expected 
that  he  will  allow  all  the  time  desired  for 
p^ajmeiit  if  Williams  &  Wirt  will  be  sure- 
ties. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Jones,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
like  to  say  '  I  told  you  so :  *  1  despise  it ; 
bat  what  if  your  ideas  had  prevailed  in 
another  quarter  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Smith,  I'll  give  it  up,  if 
you'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Williams  should  not  have  just 
such  a  wife  as  Ellen." 

"  Eh  ?  Oh  ho !  perhaps  you  don't  know 
what's  up  ?  " 

(  "No!  What  is  it?") 

^  "  No  !  What  is  it?  "  V   in  unison. 
(  "No!  What  is  it?") 

"  There's  a  cousin  —  been  here  all  the 
week.  Williams  has  been  home  every 
night.  She's  pretty  much  like  Ellen,  and 
doesn't  scruple  to  talk  wh^,t  I  call  intense 
moonshine  about  the  noble  devotion  of 
Williams." 

"She's  right,  no  doubt  of  that;  but 
wont  he  be  for  making  a  fortune  worthy 
of  her  acceptance,  before  he  gives  her  a 
ehanoe  to  have  a  say  in  the  case  ?  " 

"That's  the  trouble.  How  can  we 
prevent  such  bad  economy  of  the  affec- 
tions?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Jones,  can  we  prevent 
it?" 

"That's  what  I  ask." 

"Well,  why  can't  we?  Let's  try.  All 
agreed.  Well,  to  begin  with,  let's  each 
give  a  little  party;  that's  four;  then 
they'll  have  to  give  one ;  that's  five ;  we'll 
manage  to  have  him  at  all  of  them.  And 
then  let  every  one  do  her  part,  to  convey 
the  idea  to  him,  as  slyly  as  possible,  that 
she  is  just  the  woman  to  be  happy  in  that 
snug  cottage,  with  much  or  little,  as  may 
happen,  if  she  has  a  man  she  can  admire 
for  his  devotion  to  his  friends.  He's  blind 
if  he  doesn't  see  that  she  knows  all  about 
him,  and  would  rather  have  him  than  a 
heap  of  gold.  And  he  loves  her ;  that  I 
can  see.  It  is  only  this  worship  of  style 
that  stands  in  the  way." 

Perhaps  it  wont  do  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.     And  yet  if  we  trim  and  curtail  it, 


there  are  some  who  will  not  think  it  true 
at  all.     Discretion  must  be  exercised. 

As  to  age,  if  you  measure  both  ways 
you  will  fiind  some  young  who  were  born 
long  before  you,  and  some  old  who  were 
born  long  after  you.  One  whose  life  is 
half-spent  is  getting  old  :  one  whose  life 
is  two-thirds  before  him  is  young.  He  is 
young  at  thirty  who  will  live  to  ninety ; 
and  he  is  old  at  twenty  who  will  die  at 
forty.  And  yet  writers  of  fiction  dread 
that  they  may  be  laughed  at  if  they  at- 
tempt to  excite  an  interest  in  the  love  af- 
fairs of  those  who  are  old  by  the  parish 
record,  but  ftdl  of  years  to  come. 

All  things  considered,  our  friend  Wil- 
liams was  fairly  about  thirty-two ;.  and 
Miss  Trevithick  was  about  twenty-seven. 
If  it  seemed  that  they  had  more  refine- 
ment and  gentleness  of  manner  than  is 
usual  at  such  ages,  that  should  have  been 
attributed  to  the  influences  under  which 
they  were  bred.  Children  who  are  trained 
by  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  and 
aunts,  become  more  decorous  and  refined 
than  those  who  are  trained  by  vulgar 
nurses,  or  not  trained  at  all,  but  grow  up 
wild  in  schools  and  play  grounds.  Though 
it  is  not  natural,  and  therefore  not  satis- 
factory, to  see  the  manners  of  age  grafted 
upon  childhood,  to  grow  up  in  an  artificial 
youth,  yet  civilized  nature  is  better  than 
rude  nature,  and  the  refinements  of  age 
become  youth  better  than  the  exuberant 
vivacities  of  youth  become  age.  It  fol- 
lows that  our  friends  were  still  within  the 
limits  of  interest,  at  least  in  a  story  writ- 
ten for  those  who  have  ceased  to  look  ex- 
clusively to  the  objects  that  are  treated  of 
in  fictions.  But  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  in  these  general  reflections,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  affectionate  ladies  who 
strategised  this  affair,  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  by  no  means  a  sour  old  bachelor,  hut 
cheerftil,  agreeable,  amiable,  refined,  and 
quite  young;  and  Miss  Trevithick  was 
just  in  the  splendor  of  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Jones  would  warrant  more  happiness  than 
ever  could  be  expected  by  a  half-educated 
girl,  who  had  yet  to  become  a  lady  in 
principle  and  feeling. 

Had  you  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Jones'  party, 
as  she  entered  the  parlor  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, both  unconscious  of  the  destiny  got 
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up  for  them,  you  would  have  been  struck 
with  their  fine  appearance  and  evident 
congeniality,  and  would  hardly  have  sup- 
posed there  was  a  necessity  for  all  the 
parade  designed  to  link  them  together. 
X  ou  would  have  been  partly  right.  They 
knew  each  other's  records,  and  had  been 
visitors  together  all  the  time  for, a  month 
—  excepting  business  hours  —  and  were 
diarmed  with  each  other.  What,  then, 
was  in  the  way  ?  You  may  guess  from  a 
conversation  that  occurred  next  morning. 

"  Your  cousin  is  a  most  lovely  woman." 

"  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  seen  her, 
more  or  less,  since  we  were  children,  and 
I  never  knew  her  to  be  unkind  or  rude. 
Ellen  always  loved  her  ;  that  is  evidence 
enough  for  me  that  she  is  one  of  the 
best." 

"  She  is  much  like  your  wife.  I  think 
that  is  an  assurance  of  her  excellence. 
You  are  a  happy  man  to  have  such  a 
wife." 

"  I  am.  There  is  but  one  thought  that 
prevents  my  happiness  from  being  com- 
plete, and  yet  I  believe  it  is  prejudice 
rather  than  reason.  She  merits  a  better 
lot  than  I  have  given  her.  And  yet  she 
never  in  the  least  appears  discontented 
with  our  humble  condition." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  she 
is  discontented.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
glad  to  do  for  you,  with  her  own  hands, 
what  you  would  wish  her  to  do  by  the 
hands  of  hirelings.  I  know  her  in  some 
respects  better  than  you  do ;  when  we  be- 
lieved you  dead,  and  I  did  my  duty  in 
trying  to  comfort  her,  I  could  not  but  see 
that  her  love  is  wholly  above  selfishness. 
You  cannot  have  seen  this  from  the  same 
view ;  it  is  therefore  right  for  me  to  assure 
you  that  she  has  more  satisfaction  in  min- 
istering to  your  happiness  than  would  be 
pcpsible  in  merely  sharing  with  you  what 
you  had  provided,  or  what  had  come  from 
fortune." 

"  Gt)d  bless  her !  and  God  bless  you, 
my  friend  and  preserver !  In  return  for 
an  assurance  so  much  desired,  it  is  but  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  me  to  assure  you 
that  a  sister  could  not  love  you  more  than 
she  does,  even  if  you  had  done  as  much 
for  that  sister  as  you  have  done  for  her 
and  her  good  parents,  and  still  more  for 
your  friend  in  his  extreme  misery." 


And  what  could  I  have  done  better  for 
myself  7  I  was  won  to  it  by  her  merit ; 
and  I  have  made  myself  happy  by  it,  I 
had  hoped  for  happiness  before,  but  never 
had  a  ftiU  conception  of  it.  If  she  repays 
me  by  such  affection,  as  I  have  always 
believed  she  does,  I  don't  see  how  I  ooM. 
have  done  half  so  well  for  myself  in  any 
other  way." 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Miss  Trevith- 
ick." 

**  Yes ;  and  I  was  wishing  that  I  oonld 
exchange  my  wasted  years  for  the  merit 
I  should  have  acquired,  so  that  I  might 
honestly  aspire  to  her  hand.  I  did  once 
believe  that  if  I  had  a  competency,  I  mi^^ 
ask  one  whom  I  loved  to  marry  me.  My 
competency  has  fallen  to  a  mere  subsist- 
ence, with  little  hope  of  mudi  more ;  but 
I  have  learned  to  deem  that  sufficient  for 
happiness  and  for  duty.  Your  wife  has 
shown  me  that.  But  I  have  neglected 
mental  and  social  cultivation,  and  subju- 
gated myself  to  the  slavery  of  fortune ; 
and  now,  too  late,  I  feel  the  incongruity 
between  myself  and  one  so  refined  and  ac- 
complished as  she  is." 

**  At  least  you  have  ipodesty :  that  she 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  At  least  you 
have  charity,  and  honor,  and  fraternal 
generosity :  these  qualities  she  appreciates 
more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew  who  had 
not  been  relieved  by  them.  As  for  men- 
tal cultivation,  I  fear  there  is  little  of  it 
among  us  men  of  trade,  and  all  is  trade 
with  us.  Women  are  more  cultivated  in 
this  sense ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  be 
happier  if  we  were  better  able  to  satisfy 
their  more  elevated  tastes;  but  they  are 
charitable  as  well  as  r^ned." 

"  Still,  when  one  knows  the  disparity 
between  himself  and  anoUier,  he  cannot 
honestly  seek  an  exchange  that  in  a  mo* 
ment  of  more  charity  than  prudence  might 
not  be  declined.  I  judge  by  myself  how 
one  must  suffer  with  a  companion  who  has 
not  power  to  please,  to  excite  esteem  and 
some  degree  of  admiration,  and  to  avoid 
frequent  offences  against  taste.  Mutual 
kindness  and  services  may  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  have  not  looked  much  above 
them ;  but  to  one  who  is  highly  cultivated, 
it  is  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  eul 
tivation  in  a  companion.   Without  it  there 
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cannot  be  felicity,  and  may  not  be  con- 
tentment." 

"  True ;  but  where  is  such  refinement 
to  be  got?  and  what  degree  of  it  may  a 
lady  hope  for  ?  and  how  long  may  she  ex- 
pect to  wait  for  it?  and  how  moch  less 
than  she  merits  may  she  accept,  and  not 
indulge  discontent?  These  questions  we 
cannot  answer.  It  is  not  wrong  to  leave 
her  to  judge  and  decide ;  nay,  it  is  rather 
wrong  not  to  leave  ithem  to  her  decision, 
if,  on  our  own  part  we  are  satisfied." 

"  And  you  would  counsel  me  to  act  on 
this  suggestion  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  and  my  wife  would  so  counsel 
you." 

Whether  she  did  so  counsel  him  is  not 
said.  If  she  did,  I  believe  it  would  have 
had  the  efiiact  to  encourage  him.  If  she 
did  not,  she  at  least  kept  her  cousin  so 
well  contented  that  her  visit  lasted  long' 
enough  for  all  the  pre-arranged  parties, 
and  a  dozen  more.  Williams  was  at  all 
of  them.  Miss  Trevithick  became  a  fa- 
vorite,  and  all  hoped  she  would  not  think 
of  going  home. 

I  have  often  questioned  my  married 
friends  as  to  their  experience  and  practice 
in  the  final  intimations  by  which  they  ex- 
plained their  wishes,  I  never  could  learn 
much  from  them.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
didn't  care  much  how  it  was  done,  so  it 
was  done  quickly  and  not  unexpectedly. 
I  never  could  find  out  how  it  was  done  in 
this  case,  but  it  was  done  before  these 
parties  were  ended ;  for  both  were  openly 
and  very  joyftdly  congratulated  on  the 
prospect  of  their  being  agreeably  situated 
and  surrounded  by  neighbors  who  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  of  their  company. 
Both  blushed,  looked  pleased,  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  compliments,  and 
80  the  matter  was  settled. 

One  word  more,  if  thou  hast  a  grain 
more  patience,  wise  reader.  The  army 
contractor  has  become  a  millionaire,  and 
*  jolly  good  fellow.     Mr.  Trevithick  has 

re  to  his  old  homestead,  and  is  to  pay 
it  just  as  he  finds  it  convenient.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wirt  live  with  them  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  winter  they  all  live  to- 
gether in  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
Ittms  live  all  the  year  at  the  cottage,  but 
Tiat  much  in  town.    The  business  is  well 


up  again,  and  there  is  no  apprehension  of 
poverty. 

Mrs.  Jones  declares  that  she  never  did 
a  better  deed  than  the  making  of  that 
match ;  it  was  made  in  heaven. 


MOTHER'S  WITH  OS. 

By  IMrs.  O.  S.  l^atteson. 
Childhood's  days  are  gone  forever. 

Passed  away  like  moming  dew. 
Faded  like  the  sunset  glimmer. 

Stealing  hearts  so  fond  and  true. 
Moments  which  were  sadly  wasted. 

Days  and  years  of  joy  and  pain. 
All,  alas,  are  gone  forever, 

Ne^er  to  us  to  oome  again. 

Years  have  fled  in  joy  and  weeping. 

Dimming  all  the  scenes  of  yore; 
Yet  fond  memory  calls  from  distance. 

Forms  and  faces  seen  no  more. 
Voices  hushed  in  death's  embraces. 

Oft  we  seem  to  hear  again; 
Oh,  we  miss  them,  loved  and  loving, 

Yet  regrets  are  all  in  vain! 

Yes,  we  miss  them;  miss  their  voices. 

Miss  their  kind  and  loving  smile. 
Which  in  childhood's  dreamy  morning 

Served  the  moments  to  beguile. 
Yet,  oh  yet,  of  all  our  loved  ones 

God  has  not  our  hearts  bereft, 
Though  our  band  is  sadly  parted. 

Darling  mother  still  is*  left 


A  THOUSAND  A  YEAH. 

By 

TWENTY  years  since  Nell  and  I  wm 
married,  and  a  long  story  of  pa- 
tient struggle  thej  have  been.  The  silver 
hairs  have  beffun  to  weave  their  crown 
of  honor  round  Nell's  brow,  and  I  watch 
them  with  pleasure,  saying  to  myself, 
"  Tis  heaven's  benediction  given  here,  for 
a  life  well  spent." 

We  have  not  outgrown  our  early  love 
in  these  long  years.  The  friction  of  our 
active,  struffgling  life,  and  the  sorrows  we 
have  passedtogether,  have  kept  our  hearts 
warm  and  tender.  The  touch  of  her  soft 
hand  works  on  me  all  the  magic  of  dkys 
gone  by.  We  love  the  Summer  twiligftt*: 
and  the  mystery  of  the  moonlight  has  not 
been  solved  for  our  hearts,  though  many 
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changes  have  been  wrought  in  our  out^ 
ward  circumstances  since  first  we  learned 
how  beautiful  Gt>d*s  world  becomes,  to 
those  who  truly  love. 

A  simple  lite  ours  has  been ;  made  up, 
as  every  life,  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  not  full- 
er of  care,  perhaps,  than  the  life  of  any 
country  clergyman  and  his  family. 

We  have  lengthened  our  table,  and 
made  room  in  our  hearts,  and  at  our 
hearth-stone,  for  the  little  ones  God  has 
given,  and,  though  our  salary  has  not 
been  increased  with  our  increasing  ex- 
penses, Nell  has  always  managed  by  her 
wonderful  prudence  and  skill,  to  make 
the  year  begin  and  end  with  our  reputa- 
tion standing  honorably  before  the  world. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  one  win- 
ter night  as  I  sat  writing  at  my  table, 
with  Nell  opposite  me  engaged  in  her 
usual  employment,  viz.,  mending  the  chil- 
drens'  clothes  :  she  turned  suddenly  from 
her  sewing,  and  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  astounded.  Nell  was  usually  so 
quiet  and  patient,  that  I  knew  it  was  no 
trifle  which  could  bring  her  tears,  and  I 
said  tenderly, 

"  What  has  happened,  Nell  ?  " 

"  Nothing  new,"  she  replied.  "  But 
an  overdrawn  bow  must  break  sometime. 
I  am  worn  out  trying  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  We  cannot  live  any 
longer  in  this  way." 

I  was  dumb  with  amazement.  I  knew 
that  what  my  patient  wife  had  said,  was 
true.  The  winter  was  before  us.  The 
last  quarter's  salary  was  exhausted,  and 
we  had  neither  food  nor  clothing  sufficient 
to  make  us  comfortable  till  our  next 
money  was  due. 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  When  I  enlist- 
ed as  a  minister  of  Christ,  I  resolved  to 
be  true  to  my  Master ;  to  do  his  work, 
and  bear  his  burdens ;  be  the  consequen- 
ces what  they  might. 

So  far  I  had  kept  my  resolution,  though 
by  the  hardest  struggle.  I  had  continued 
in  charge  of  the  first  pastorate  that  I  took 
unt'l  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  a  part  of  it, 
and  my  work  there  a  part  of  me.  I  had 
thought  that  I  should  work  on  there  un- 
til my  summons  came,  and  go  to  my  rest 
in  the  quiet  church  yard  which  stretched 
away  from  the  church,  where  my  life  work 
had  begun,  and  my  life  labor  been  done. 


I  had  had  several  invitations  to  settle 
over  larger  parishes,  and  the  worldly  wise 
looked  with  surprise  on  my  quiet  deter- 
mination, to  remain  in  my  humble  field 
of  labor.  On  the  night  of  which  I  have 
written,  was  my  resolution  for  the  first 
time  shaken. 

"  Nell,"  said  I,  "what  would  you  have 
me  do?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "  which 
way  we  can  turn,  but  surely  we  must  do 
something.  How  are  all  this  winter's 
bills  to  be  met  without  money  ?  " 

Then  she  proceeded  to  show  me,  item 
by  item,  what  was  going  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  us  from  suffering,  and 
truly  they  looked  appalling.  While  we 
were  thus  engaged,  our  oldest  son  return- 
ing from  his  work,  entered  the  room  and 
handed  me  a  letter.  I  opened  it,  and 
read, 

Sev.  Mr. 

Dear  Sir, — We,  the  Committee  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society  of  Speed- 
well, having  known  you  long  and  favor- 
ably, earnestly  desire  to  secure  your 
services  as  pastor  of  our  church,  in  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  our 

lamented  brother,  Rev. .    Our 

church  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
We  are  united  in  our  desire  to  receive 
you  as  a  spiritual  leader  and  guide,  and 
if  you  decide  to  accept  our  invitation, 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  your 
home  with  us  a  happy  one.  Your  salary 
will  be  SIOOO,  on  which  sum  you  will  be 
able  to  live  here  much  more  comfortably, 
than  in  many  places  on  the  same  amount. 
Hoping  that  you  may  think  favorably  of 
our  proposition  we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benjamin  Jones, 
Eben  Stone, 
Peter  Johnson. 

When  I  had  finished  reading,  I  passed 
the  letter  over  to  Nell,  saying, 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  wife? 
A  mine  seems  to  have  opened  at  our  very 
feet,  in  the  time  when  we  most  needed 
it." 

She  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  when 
she  had  finished  it,  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  saying, 

"  I  think  that  we  will  gp^OQlc 
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These  words  were  few  and  simple  ;  but 
coming  at  such  a  moment  they  moved 
me.  As  I  have  said,  I  had  never  thought 
of  changing  my  place  before.  But  now, 
withour  plotting,  or  previous  planning,  in 
a  lialf  hour,  the  quiet  of  years  was  brok- 
en, and  I  was  like  a  boat  unmoored,  ready 
to  drift  with  the  advancing  tide. 

Our  son  Thomas  sat  looking^at  me  all 
of  this  time,  in  mute  surprise.  At  length 
not  able  longer  to  restrain  his  curiosity, 
ke  asked — 

**  Are  you  going  away  father?  Where?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  going  to 
Speedwell,  to  try  a  city  pastorate,  and  a 
thoasand*a  year ;  and  thus  we  spoke  of 
it"as  settled  ;  that  we  were  to  leave  the 
old  home,  hallowed  by  so  many  dear  as- 
sociations, and  so  many  cares,  and  take 
up  the  new  line  of  duties,  in  the  new  home, 
which  seemed  almost  a  fairy  land  with  a 
fabulous  amount  of  comfort  in  store  for  us. 

A  thousand  a  year.  Had  we  not  been 
living  on  less  than  half  that  sum,  and 
were  we  not  like  thirsty  invalids  long  de- 
prived of  cold  water?  Did  we  not  feel, 
and  justly,  that  the  day  of  relief  from  our 
long  self-denial  would  be  a  happy  one. 

Do  not,  dear  reader,  think  that  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  dream  that  Speedwell 
was  Paradise ;  that  going  there,  we  were 
to  escape  all  future  trials.  No,  far  from 
it.  We  had  not  so  foolishly  wasted  life's 
experiences,  as  not  to  have  learned,  that 
the  sunniest  summer  must  have  its  storms; 
the  happiest  lot  of  life  its  sorrows ;  but 
WB  felt  that  there  would  be  relief  if  we 
could  shift  the  burden  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other,  or  in  other  words,  do  and 
bear  new  duties,  and  untried  cares,  while 
we  rested  from  the  old  anxieties  and  bur- 
dens, and  took  our  meals  for  a  twelve- 
month, withour  thinking  where  the  next 
one  was  to  come  from. 

Let  me  pass  over  as  lightly  and  with 
as  few  words  as  possible,  the  month 
which  followed  the  reception  of  the  letter 
from  Speedwell.  It  was  full  of  heart- 
aches, caused  by  the  sundering  of  old  ties, 
and  the  tender  regrets  of  those  we  left 
behind. 

Many  times  during  that  thirty  days, 
were  we  tempted  to  say  when  we  saw  old 
men  weep,  and  children  cling  to  us  fond- 
ly, "  we  will  not  go,**     But  ever  at  such 


moments  appeared  the  pale,  care-worn 
face  of  Nell  before  our  eyes,  and  we  said, 
"  For  her  sake  we  will  make  this  sacrifice, 
though  for  our  own  comfort,  never." 

There  were  great  anxieties  too  attend- 
ing our  preparations  for  moving.  Many 
a  troubled  council  of  the  family  was  call- 
ed, as  the  propriety  of  carrying  one  and 
another  of  the  worn  out  articles  of  furni- 
ture to  our  new  home  suggested  itself. 
At  last,  we  reluctantly  concluded  to  part 
with  some  of  them  that  were  most  unsight- 
ly from  age,  though  they  had  served  us 
long  and  faithfully,  and  seemed  to  express 
a  mute  condemnation  of  our  pride,  as  we 
set  them  aside  for  sale. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  trials  which 
attended  the  day  of  the  sale.  When  the 
time  appointed  was  nearly  come,  I  went 
unobserved  into  the  front  room  where  the 
rejected  articles  were  stored,  to  look  up- 
on them  for  the  last  time,  and  my  heart 
was  appalled  with  sorrow.  There,  before 
me,  stood  the  gathered  riches  of  our  hap- 
py wedded  life.  Every  article  had  been 
purchased  by  some  act  of  sacrifice  on  our 
part,  which  had  rendered  it  doubly  dear ; 
and  then  by  the  thousand  hours  of  happy 
life  we  had  led  with  them,  how  they  were 
grown  into  our  hearts.  Surely  we  could 
not  cast  them  thus  carelessly  from  us. 
The  act  seemed  traitorous  to  our  holiest 
instincts.  There  was  the  old  rocking 
chair  that  had  been  my  grandfathers,  and 
my  father's  before  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session. How  many  sorrows  in  these 
three  struggling  generations  it  had  lulled, 
how  many  heart-aches  and  anxieties  had 
been  soothed  by  its  gentle  motion.  Should 
it  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  No. 
My  heart  repeated,  a  thousand  times,  no. 
How,  I  asked  myself  had  we  ever  con- 
sented for  a  moment,  that  it  should  find  a 
place  among  the  rejectel  articles?  Mem- 
ory answered  the  qiestion,  by  bringing 
up  before  me  a  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  one  of  tie  committee  of  my 
new  Society,  in  whic'i  he  had  intimated, 
as  gently  perhaps,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
could,  that,  as  furniture  could  be  bought 
reasonably  at  Speedwell,  we  had  better 
sell  what  we  had,  ani  set  up  our  new 
house  in  a  style  befitting  our  new  situa- 
tion. That  letter  had  decided  the  fate  of 
the  chair,  and  drawn  its  cobweb  of  pride 
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between  me  and  the  sacred  past,  dimming 
all  its  hallowed  memories,  till  I  had  been 
brought  to  say  the  chair  should  be  sold. 
But  how  changed  was  all  the  current  of 
mj  thought  in  an  hour  like  this.  Now 
like  a  mute  messenger  of  humility  it  stood, 
rebuking  the  wicked  worldliness  that  had 
prompted  me  to  reject  it,  and  whispering 
to  that  better  nature  within  me,  which 
recognized  the  right  and  the  beautiful, 
not  as  the  world  recognizes,  but  sees  the 
highest  type  of  beauty  only  in  that  which 
makes  the  heart  truly  happy.  To  me,  at 
that  moment,  a  home,  either  in  city  or 
country,  could  have  had  no  higher  adorn- 
ment, than  the  old  arm  chair,  and  I  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  rescued  from  the 
sale,  and  go  with  us  to  our  new  home. 

This  question  decided,  my  eye  fell  next 
on  the  cradle  which  had  been  ours  since 
the  year  after  our  marriage,  and  which 
was  hallowed  in  our  hearts  by  some  of 
the  most  sacred  events  of  our  life.  Had 
we  not  trusted  to  its  keeping,  our  first 
bom  child,  the  richest  blessing  we  h|id 
ever  received  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
one  after  another,  as  the  little  ones  from 
the  skies  came  to  begin  their  earth  life 
with  us,  had  found  a  hospitable  home, 
every  one  of  them,  in  the  old  cradle? 
And  then  the  little  one  that  visited  us 
only  for  a  seaason,  and  returned  skyward ; 
did  not  that  spirit  take  its  flight  from 
earth,  and  breathe  its  last  farewell  from 
out  this  cradle  ?  bending  over  it,  we  had 
felt  our  deepest  thankfulness,  our  holiest 
trust,  and  in  affliction  our  best  lessons  of 
submission  had  been  learned  beside  it. 
Surely  it  was  sacrilege  to  part  with  it. 
My  better  heart  would  not  consent  to 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  the  cradle  was  set  in 
the  reserved  comer  with  the  chair. 

Next,  before  me,  lay  a  carpet,  plain, 
and  what  the  world  calls  homely.  Yet 
notwithstanding  my  appreciation  of  the 
popular  judgment,  it  was  in  my  eyes  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Perhaps  my  common 
sense  reader  may  smile,  that  I  could 
have  found  room  for  sentiment  over  a 
rag  carpet,  but  my  heart  was  full,  and  my 
eyes  wet  when  I  thought  of  leaving  it  be- 
hind. Every  particle  of  its  fabric  was 
hallowed ;  having  once  been  the  garment 
of  some  one  dear  to  me.  And  how  many 
wintftf  evenings  had  I  watched  NelPs  nim- 


ble fingers  as  she  prepared  it  for  tlie 
weaver,  while  I  read  aioud  to  her  from 
some  favorite  author. 

Gladly  would  I  have  added  this  and 
many  other  equally  prized  articles  to  nij 
list  of  treasures  to  be  carried,  but  when 
my  plan  was  communicated  to  Nell,  she 
showed  me  the  impossibility,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  sell  these  things  to  get  money 
for  clothing,  to  make  our  family  present* 
able  among  strangers. 

Were  we  not  going  to  have  a  thousand 
a  year,  I  argued,  and  could  not  this,  al- 
most fabulous  sum,  enable  us  to  retain 
our  old  furniture  which  had  so  grown  in- 
to our  hearts,  and  which  at  the  moment  I 
felt  was  so  necessary  to  our  &ture  happ> 
ness. 

"Traly,"  Nell  replied,  "our  future 
wants  would  all  be  well  supplied,  but  these 
are  present  necessities,  and  must  be  met 
by  present  supplies. 

1  knew  that  her  words  were  trae,  and 
striving  to  substitute  hope  in  my  heart 
for  present  joy,  I  yielded  to  our  condition 
of  need,  and  the  mmiture  was  sold. 

When  the  sale  took  place,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  me  that  my  treasures  most  of 
them  fell  into  the  hands  of  friends  true 
and  tried.  I  knew  they  would  be  loved 
for  our  sake,  and  I  was  much  better  rec- 
onciled to  parting  with  them,  than  I  '' 
could  have  been,  had  they  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  strangers.  Many  of  them 
were  purchased  by  a  young  girl,  whose 
position  had  been  for  many  months  un- 
derstood by  our  family  as  being  more 
than  ordinarily  near  to  us.  She  was  an 
orphan,  and  the  little  money  that  she 
thus  invested  in  household  articles  had 
been  earned  by  her  own  patient  industry. 

Did  1  understand  why  ^e  thus  exchang- 
ed the  prospect  of  accumulating  interest 
on  her  money,  for  the  possession  of  goods 
which  would  lie  useless  for  years,  perhaps 
before  she  would  need  them  ?  If  I  did 
not  at  first,  I  read  my  answer  in  the  hap- 
py level ight  of  her  eye  when  John  smiled 
upon  her  pretty  sacrifice. 

There  was  a  long,  happy  romance  wrap- 
ped up  in  her  heart  which  the  future  was 
to  unravel,  but  a  sunny  pace  of  it  stole 
out  and  became  written  history  on  this 
last  afternoon  of  our  stay  in  the  dear  old 
home. — (To  be  contirtued,)     qqqIp 
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"MAN   HATH  80U6HT  OUT  MANY  INVENTIONS.** 
By-  XTrederiolc  "Wrlfflit. 

As  g&sing  on  the  scroll  of  Time, 

I  see  indented  deeply  there. 
Full  many  a  wondrous  truth  sublime. 

And  visions  glorious,  bright  and  fair, 
I  learn  how  feebly  man  has  tried 

To  wrest  the  truth  from  Wisdom's  way- 
How  vainly  too,  he  seeks  to  hide 

His  follies  from  her  piercing  ray! 

I>eprived  of  all  his  high  etnprise, 

The  mimic  monarch  sinktf  amain ; 
While  fairer  than  the  mom  arise 

The  truths  he  counted  all  but  slain. 
The  Past  and  Present  both  combine 

Man*s  future  destiny  to  show, 
No  matter  how  his  thoughts  incline. 

Heaven's  holy  will  must  reign  below. 

Then  let  the  creature  form  his  plans, 

The  worldly  wise  in  council  sit; 
One  glorious  Purpose  leads  the  van. 

And  that  is  shown  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  mightiest  monarch  on  his  throne — 

The  humblest  peasant  of  the  plain — 
The  smallest  herb  mid  deserts  grown, 

Confess  how  sweet  the  **  drops  of  rain." 

O,  then  that  man  would  doff  his  pride 

Lay  by  his  casque  of  self-esteem. 
And  cast  his  cloister  cloak  aside. 

Nor  longer  feed  his  &ncy*s  dream. ' 
The  truth  alone  would  then  pervade 

His  soul — one  hfe  long  aim  be  his— 
God  for  his  counsel— Life  displayed 

The  summit  of  his  happiness! 

How  rich  that  Mercy,  and  how  great 

That  changeless  Love  so  infinite! 
That  gazing  on  our  fallen  estate. 

In  midst  of  darkness  gave  us  light! 
Bom  of  the  earth,  what  else  are  we. 

Death  doomed  our  portion  here  but  strife, 
God  saw — Christ  came  and  set  us  free 

To  claim  the  Heritage  of  Life! 

What  tho'  the  Spoiler  strike,  his  arm 

Is  puny  as  a  wither*d  reed — 
His  angry  shaft  can  work  no  harm— 

The  free  in  Faith  are  free  indeed! 
Else  were  those  strifes  m  vain  bestowed, 

The  ponderous  Cross  was  borne  in  vain! 
Nut  so — proclaims  the  Truth  of  God, 

The  dead  in  Christ  shall  live  again! 


LITTLE  CHARLIE  AND  THE  DEACON. 

ILLUSTRATING   THB   POWER   OP   G0D*8  LOVE. 
"By  ^Irs.  S.  "M^  Sruoe. 

**  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  ffreat  and  Small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

"  Hallo,  Charlie !  I  am  really  very 
glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  been  looking 
this  half  hour  for  somebody  to  go  fishing 
with  me  to-morrow  morning ;  you  are  just 
the  boy.  Wont  we  have  a  nice  time  ?  Wo 
will  start  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  then 
we  shall  have  time  to  catch  some  fish  be- 
fore breakfast.  The  day  will  be  fine,  I 
know,  and  these  cold  mornings  the  fish 
bite  ravenously." 

"  Don't  be  too  fast,  Will.  I  can't  go 
fishing  with  you.  Mother  never  permits 
me  to  go  on  the  water.  I  have  not  been 
in  a  boat  since  father  was  drowned,  and 
that,  you  remember,  was  five  years  ago," 

"  0,  nonsense,  Charlie,  you  are  not 
going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  forever  deny 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  boating,  because 
an  unfortunate  wind  once  upset  a  vessel 
in  the  gulf-stream." 

**  I  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
self-denial.  I  do  not  go  because  it  is 
mother's  wish  that  I  should  not." 

"  Then  you  are  always  going  to  be  tied 
to  your  mother's  apron-strings,  are  you  ?" 

"  Don't  speak  so  harshly,  Will.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  I  feel  as  independent 
as  you,  but  you  know  I  am  peculiarly  sit- 
uated. Mother  has  no  one  to  look  to  but 
me,  and  she  of  course  needs  more  attention 
from  me  on  that  account;  and  then  I 
don't  think  disobeying  one'g  mother  is  al- 
ways a  sign  of  smartness." 

"  I  don't  care  to  dispute  with  you.  Go 
your  own  way.  My  mother  don't  allow 
me  to  go  on  the  water,  but  I  guess  she 
will  get  up  early  in  the  morning  before 
she'll  get  Youn^  America  to  yield  to  all 
her  ola-&shionea  whims." 

Will  walked  on  a  few  steps  haughtily, 
and  then  seeming  to  think  better  of  the 
matter,  he  came  back  and  said,  "  0,  well, 
Charlie,  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  quarrel  about 
this  matter.  I  guess  you  will  go  fishing 
with  me  in  the  morning.  I  know  you 
want  to  go,  and  as  foryour  mother's  feel- 
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iog  bad  about  it,  we  can  soon  settle  the 
matter  about  her.  We  will  go  and  get 
back  before  she  is  up.  Then  she  will 
never  be  the  wiser  or  feel  the  worse  for 
your  having  gone.  You  will  have  some 
nice  fresh  fish  for  breakfast,  and  you  can 
tell  your  mother  that  you  bought  them." 

"  That  would  be  a  falsehood.  I  have 
never  spoken  anything  but  the  truth  to 
my  mother,  and  I  think  I  will  not  begin 
now ;  doing  two  wrong  actions  at  once  — 
running  away,  and  then  telling  a  lie  to 
conceal  it." 

"0,  well,  if  you  are  so  very  particular, 
we  can  exchange  fishes  after  we  have 
caught  them,  and  you  can  tell  your  mo- 
ther that  I  gave  you  the  fish  for  your 
breakfast.  That  will  be  no  lie.  A  little 
cheating  once  in  a  while  don't  do  any 
harm,  if  you  can  have  some  fun  by  the 
means." 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  to  me,  Will ;  I 
cannot  go.  It  would  be  disobeying  God's 
command.  He  says,  *  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  lone 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,'  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  God's  eye  is  never  closed.  He 
would  see  me  and  be  conscious  of  this 
double  disobedience  on  my  part.  I  would 
not  be  a  rebellious  child  to  Him  for  all 
the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  sea." 

"  You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe 
that  you  will  live  any  longer  for  staying 
at  home  to-morrow  morning,  are  you  ?  I 
tell  you,  you'll  lose  by  it,  if  you  don't  go. 
1  shall  think  you  a  coward  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  I  guess  it  wont  improve  your 
reputation  much  among  your  other  young 
friends." 

"  I  would  rather  have  the  friendship  of 
God  and  my  mother  than  all  the  world 
beside.  You  must  think  what  you  will 
of  me,  I  cannot  go." 

The  boys  parted,  each  to  his  own  home, 
to  fulfil  his  own  purposes.  The  morning 
came,  very  clear  and  bright,  but  bitter 
cold,  as  late  November  mornings  often 
are.  Will  was  up  very  early,  crept  out 
of  bed  softly,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  waking  his  mother. 
As  he  passed  her  chamber  door,  he  paused 
a  moment.  The  door  was  standing  open, 
and  as  h3  looked  on  her  care-worn  face, 


he  thought  that  a  good  many  of  the  wrin- 
kles which  furrowed  her  once  fair  brow 
had  been  made  there  by  anxious  thought 
about  him.  He  was  shaken  a  little  in  his 
purpose  of  adding  another  act  of  disobedi- 
ence to  his  already  abundant  store  of  bad 
deeds. 

He  was  about  to  turn  back  and  creep 
into  his  bed  again,  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  engaged  "  Tom  Marshall  "  to 
go  with  him  on  the  water,  and  he  thought 
how  Tom  would  laugh  at  him  if  he  had 
no  other  reason  to  give  for  disappointing 
him,  than  the  one  which  was  moving  his 
heart  at  that  moment.  And  then  perhaps 
Tom  would  be  angry  with  him  if  he  failed 
to  keep  his  engagement ;  and  he  thought 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  Tom's 
friendship.  While  he  stood  hesitating,  he 
remembered  Charlie's  words  of  the  night 
before,  "  I  would  rather  have  the  friend- 
ship of  God  and  my  mother  than  of  all 
the  world  beside."  But  he  said  within 
himself,  my  heart  isn't  Charlie's  heart.  I 
never  have  been  friends  with  God.  He 
is  angry  with  me,  and  Deacon  Tripp  says 
God  wUl  send  me  to  hell  forever,  so  what's 
the  use  trying  to  begin  to  make  friends 
with  Him ! 

Poor  boy !  No  one  had  ever  told  him 
how  much  God  loved  him,  and  how  will- 
ing He  is  to  forgive  all  little  ones  who 
would  like  to  be  good,  and  thus  show 
themselves  friends  of  Him. 

So  that  Satan  who  tempted  Christ  In 
the  wilderness,  saw  him  wavering,  and 
whispered  to  him  to  go  on,  and  he  yield- 
ed, and  opened  the  door  softly  and  stepped 
out.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  as 
he  looked  up  to  the  stars  which  were  look- 
ing so  calmly  down  with  their  gentle  eyes, 
he  thought  within  himself,  "  God  can't 
hate  me  very  badly,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
given  me  this  beautifiil  morning."  Then 
he  asked  himself  why  he  didn't  feel  happy 
when  everything  was  so  bright  around 
him.  He  had  that  heavy  feeling  at  his 
heart  which  children,  and  grown  people, 
too,  always  have  when  they  do  wrong. 
Something  said  to  him,  a  good  boy  would 
be  happy  this  morning,  and  he  almost 
promised  himself,  I  will  try  being  good, 
and  see.  He  stepped  back  on  to  the  door- 
step, and  put  his  hand  on  the  door- latch 
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to  open  it,  but  Sat&n  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  What  of  Tom  ?  "  and  he  turned  back 
and  ran  down  the  street  as  fast  as  he 
could,  as  if  he  could  run  away  ttom  his 
unhappiness. 

Did  ever  you  think,  my  dear  little 
friends,  when  you  have  felt  afraid  of  Sa- 
tan, that  you  were  inviting  him  to  stay 
with  you  and  keep  you  company,  when 
you  are  naughty  ?  But  Will  didn't  know 
this,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  leave  him  in 
this  bad  companionship  while  we  see  what 
our  little  friend  Charlie  is  doing  this  fine 
morning.  Charlie  is  an  early  riser.  He 
is  always  up  a  long  time  before  the  sun. 
When  he  awoke  this  morning,  the  first 
thought  that  he  had  was,  how  glad  he  was 
that  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  dis- 
obey his  mother,  and  how  happy  he  was, 
that  his  heart  was  as  peaceful  as  the  beau- 
tiful stars,  and  all  the  fair  things  of  that 
fair  morning. 

He  thanked  God  that  he  was  still  living 
and  still  happy ;  and  then  sprang  up  and 
dressed  himself  quickly  to  make  ready  for 
his  morning  work.  Down  to  the  wood- 
house  he  ran,  and  commenced  chopping 
away  with  all  his  might  to  see  how  much 
wood  he  could  get  chopped  before  his  mo- 
ther was  up.  Peck,  peck,  went  the  axe 
almost  as  fast  as  his  heart  throbs,  and  his 
heart-beats  were  very  much  faster  than 
when  he  began  to  work.  Pretty  soon  he 
began  to  think  about  Will.  The  wind 
was  rising ;  he  could  hear,  at  the  pauses 
in  his  chopping,  that  it  was  blowing  quite 
hard  out  of  doors. 

He  began  to  be  afraid  that  some  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  him,  as  he  knew 
very  little  about  managing  a  boat.  So 
he  worked  the  faster,  thinking  all  of  the 
time  to  himself  that  he  would  get  a  nice 
pile  of  wood  cut  before  his  mother  got  up, 
and  then  he  would  ask  her  to  let  him  go 
down  to  the  water  and  see  if  he  could  see 
anything  of  the  boat.  It  was  not  yet 
time  for  his  mother  to  wake,  as  she  was 
in  feeble  health,  and  did  not  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  but  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  build  a  fire  and  put  over  the 
tea-kettle,  as  his  habit  was.  He  stepped 
very  lightly  that  he  might  not  wake  his 
mother,  but  just  as  he  had  got  the  fire 
nicely  going,  and  was  shutting  the  stove 


door,  he  felt  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  her  kiss  upon  his  cheek,  as  she  said, 
"  Good  morning,  my  son ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  your  smiling  face  this  morming." 

Charlie  returned  the  kiss  and  the  good 
morning,  but  as  quick  as  he  looked  in  his 
mother's  face,  he  saw  that  she  was  look- 
ing very  pale,  and  he  asked  kindly,  "  If 
she  was  not  as  well  as  usual,  or  what  was 
the  reason  of  her  looking  so  pale,  and  be- 
ing up  so  much  earlier  than  she  was  ac- 
customed to  rise  ?  " 

She  said  that  she  was  as  well  as  usual, 
but  she  had  dreamed  a  very  bad  dream, 
and  when  she  woke  from  it  she  could  not 
sleep  any  more.  Of  course  he  felt  curi- 
ous to  know  what  dream  had  startled  her 
so.  She  laughed  and  said  she  didn't  be- 
lieve in  telling  dreams,  but  she  was  so 
glad  to  find  this  was  not  a  reality,  that 
she  would  tell  him  what  it  was.  She  had 
dreamed  that  he  had  gone  to  sail  on  the 
water,  and  was  drowned  by  the  boat  tip- 
ping over.  She  had  seen  him  go  down 
twice,  and  just  as  he  was  sinking  the  last 
time,  her  distress  was  so  great  that  it 
woke  her.  When  she  was  done  telling 
her  dream,  what  a  glow  of  happiness  he 
felt  in  his  heart  that  he  was  not  away 
from  her  at  that  moment,  to  make  her 
dream  seem  so  much  more  terrible. 

If  he  had  gone,  as  Will  proposed,  to 
fish,  his  mother's  getting  up  so  much  ear- 
lier would  certainly  have  defeated  the  plot 
of  their  getting  back  before  she  woke,  and 
then  what  would  have  become  of  the  story 
Will  proposed  to  have  told  about  the  fish  ? 
All  these  things  ran  through  his  mind  while 
his  mother  was  speaking.  As  soon  as  she 
was  done,  another  howl  of  the  wind  with- 
out reminded  him  of  Will's  danger,  and 
he  asked  her  to  let  her  breakfast  wait  a 
little  longer  than  usual  that  morning,  and 
give  him  time  to  go  down  to  the  wharf 
and  see' what  had  become  of  Will. 

She  consented  and  he  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  water's  edge.  He  hardly 
dared  to  look  when  he  came  near  the 
shore.  The  twilight  did  not  permit  him 
to  see  very  far,  but  when  he  was  near 
enough  so  that  he  thought  he  should  surely 
see  the  white  sail  if  the  boat  was  out  on 
the  water,  and  saw  nothing  of  it,  he  began 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that 
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Will  had  changed  his  mind  and  concluded 
to  be  a  better  boy  and  not  go  out  that 
morning. 

He  was  about  turning  to  go  home,  with 
a  thankful  heart  that  his  fears  were  with- 
out foundation,  when  away  in  the  distance, 
a  long  way  out  from  shore,  he  saw  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a  boat  turned 
bottom  upward,  and  some  one  clinging  to 
it.  There  was  a  "  sail  loft  "  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  he  thought  he  heard 
some  one  stirring  up  there,  so  he  ran  up 
the  stairs  and  told  the  man,  who  was  just 
building  a  fire,  what  he  had  seen,  and  who 
he  feared  it  was  with  the  boat.  The  man 
took  down  from  the  shelf  a  small  spy-glass 
and  looked  off  in  the  direction  where 
Charlie  thought  he  saw  the  boat.  The 
glass  made  everything  look  much  larger 
than  it  did  with  the  naked  eye,  and  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  he  eould  see 
the  boy  plain  enough  to  tell  who  it  was. 
He  raised  a  great  cry,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes there  were  several  persons  at  the 
water's  edge.  A  boat  was  put  in  motion 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  six  brave  men 
were  on  their  way  to  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  boy  was  clinging  for  his  life. 

WilPs  poor  mother  was  among  the  first 
who  came,  and  with  broken-hearted  cries, 
she  wrung  her  hands,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted in  this  great  affliction.  Charlie's 
mother  was  also  among  the  crowd,  and 
she,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  kind-hearted 
neighbors,  .tried  to  do  all  that  they  could 
in  the  way  of  kind,  hopeful  words,  to 
make  ike  poor  woman's  trouble  seem 
lighter. 

At  length,  though  it  seemed  a  long 
time  to  those  watching  on  the  shore,  the 
boat  reached  the  little  sufferer.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  going,  though  the  men 
had  made  all  the  speed  possible.  They 
had  both  wind  and  tide  against  them,  and 
though  they  were  all  strong  expert  rowers, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  get  along  very 
fast.  When  they  reached  the  poor  boy, 
he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could 
not  speak.  They  took  him  from  the  wa- 
ter, which  was  very  cold,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  then  they  put  up 
the  sail  to  their  boat,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  back  again  at  the  wharf. 
They  carried  Will  home  inunediately,  and 


the  doctors  did  everything  they  could  for 
him,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  came 
to  his  senses,  so  as  to  know  any  of  those 
who  were  about  him.  He  was  so  nearly 
chilled  through,  being  in  the  water  so  long, 
that  it  seemed  for  a  long  time  that  he 
must  certainly  die,  but  at  length  he  opoied 
his  eyes  once  more.  As  soon  as  he  could 
^>eak  he  asked  about  Tom,  and  this  was 
the  first  that  anybody  knew  that  Tom  had 
been  with  him  on  the  water.  Tom's  father 
and  mother  lived  a  long  way  off,  and  had 
sent  him  to  this  place  to  attend  "  Mr. 
Culver's"  school.  He  had  only  been  at 
the  school  for  a  few  months ;  it  was  now 
near  Thanksgiving,  and  he  was  about  to 
go  home  for  a  visit ;  but  alas  for  yielding 
to  this  one  temptation !  all  his  own  hopes 
for  life  and  all  those  of  his  friends  for 
him,  were  departed. 

He  had  gone  home  now ;  not  to  his 
earthly  home,  but  to  that  blessed  home  in 
heaven  where  there  is  no  more  disobedi- 
ence, and  the  Thanksgiving  is  not  of  a 
day,  but  forever  and  ever. 

Tom  was  usually  a  very  good  boy,  but 
Will  had  represented  to  him  the  pleasure 
of  the  sail  so  strongly,  that  he  had  put 
aside  the  injunction  of  father  and  mother, 
and  the  express  command  of  his  teacher, 
and  gone  just  for  this  once  to  try  fishing. 
As  soon  as  they  told  Will  that  no  trace 
had  been  seen  of  Tom,  he  groaned  heavily, 
and  shut  his  eyes  again.  He  did  not  know 
anything  more  for  several  weeks.  A  high 
fever  set  in,  and  many  days  and  nights 
they  expected  every  hour  to  be  his  last. 
While  he  was  lying  in  this  condition,  un- 
conscious of  everything  that  was  passing, 
the  body  of  poor  Tom  was  hooked  up  from 
the  deep  waters  where  he  sank,  and  his 
parents  came  and  carried  it  home ;  and 
O,  how  sad  were  all  the  people  in  the 
little  town,  when  they  saw  these  poor 
broken-hearted  parents  mourning  for  their 
only  child.  It  was  well  that  Will  was 
spared  this  sight ;  he  had  enough  to  make 
him  sad  without  this. 

By  and  by,  after  many  weeks  of  this 
unconsciousness,  he  began  to  know  the 
persons  who  wei-e  about  him,  and  now 
came  the  greatest  trial  for  him.  He  suf- 
fered very  severe  pain  all  of  the  time,  and 
then  ho  was  thinking  continually  of  the 
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past.  He  remembered  what  he  had  been 
told  about  God  being  so  angry  with  him, 
and  he  thought  He  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  angry  with  him  now,  since  he  had 
tempted  Tom  to  disobedience,  and  thus 
been  the  means  of  his  death.  He  hardly 
dared  close  his  eyes  to  sleep,  because  he 
was  afraid  that  he  might  wake  up  in  hell. 
So  he  lay  awake  a  great  many  nights  in 
dreadful  agony  of  mind,  when  if  he  had 
been  a  good  boy  and  had  right  ideas  of 
€U>d,  he  might  have  been  sleeping  sweetly. 

Of  course  he  could  not  get  well  while 
he  was  feeling  that  way.  He  grew  worse 
and  worse  every  day.  The  doctors  thought 
he  would  never  be  well  again.  They  told 
his  mother  that  they  were  afraid  Will 
must  die.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to  tell 
him  so,  though  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for 
her  to  do. 

One  evening  she  was  alone  in  the  sick- 
room. WiU  had  been  much  worse  than 
usual  that  day,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
time  of  departure  was  near  at  hand.  Her 
minister,  Mr.  B.,  had  called  to  see  the 
sick  boy  that  afternoon,  but  Will  would 
not  consent  to  his  coming  into  the  room. 
He  remembered  what  terrible  threatenings 
he  had  heard  from  him  at  the  church,  and 
he  said, 

«*  No,  mother,  I  am  in  misery  enough 
now.  I  will  not  have  any  more  added 
when  I  am  so  little  able  to  bear  it." 

This  refusal,  of  course,  was  thought  to 
be  another  sign  of  a  wicked  heart  by  the 
minister,  and  he  talked  a  long  time  to  his 
mother,  trying  to  make  her  realize  the 
danger  that  the  boy's  soul  was  in,  and 
presented  to  her  in  the  strongest  words 
he  was  capable  of  using,  her  duty  to  talk 
with  him  and  prepare  him  to  meet  "  that 
dreadful  change,"  as  he  called  death.  If 
he  had  known  more  about  God,  he  would 
have  remembered  that  "  He  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think,"  and  he  might  have  spoken 
cheering  words  to  the  poor  little  sick  boy, 
who  was  so  unable  to  ask  for  himself. 
As  it  was,  he  charged  his  poor  mother  to 
talk  with  him  faithfully,  and  prepare  him 
for  the  future,  and  said  he  would  call 
again  himself  the  next  day  and  see  him. 
So  she  took  this,  the  first  opportunity 
Uiat  she  had  had  to  be  alone  with  him. 


and  all  trembling  and  tearful  she  came 
near  his  bed,  and  said, 

"  Will,  the  minister  says  you  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  God." 

He  turned  his  face  away  from  her  and 
said, 

"  0,  mother,  don't  talk  to  me  about 
that.  I  don't  want  to  see  God,  or  talk, 
or  think  about  him." 

**  But  you  must  talk  and  think  about 
him,  and  very  soon,  I  am  afraid,  you  must 
go  to  meet  him." 

*<  How  can  I,  mother,  when  he  hates 
me,  and  is  going  to  make  me  miserable 
forever  ?  " 

**  But  you  must  try  to  love  him,  and 
pray  to  him  to  save  your  soul  in  heaven 
when  you  die." 

"  How  can  I,  poor  little  wicked  boy, 
be  better  than  God  is  ?  He  don't  love 
me  —  how  can  I  love  him  ?  and  why  do 
I  want  to  pray  him  to  take  me  to  heaven 
where  he  lives?  I  wouldn't  live  with 
you,  mother,  if  you  hated  me  all  the  time 
—  don't  talk  to  me  about  going  to  li^e 
with  God  unless  he  will  be  as  good  to  me 
as  you  are.  I  don't  want  to  talk  any 
more  about  it." 

"  Do  try  to  prepare  your  mind,  Will. 
The  minister  is  coming  to-morrow  to  see 
you,  and  I  do  want  him  to  find  you  better 
prepared  than  you  was  to-day." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  moUier.  He 
don't  love  me  any  better  than  God  does, 
and  I  am  so  weak  I  do  want  to  rest. 
Don't  say  any  more  to  me  about  your  God 
or  your  minister." 

"  What  will  he  say  when  he  comes  to- 
morrow ?  " 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  any  more ;  I  can't 
see  him." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  poor  mother's  sobs,  which  Will 
heard,  though  she  tried  to  be  as  quiet  as 
she  could.  He  felt  very,  very  sad.  He 
knew  himself  that  he  couldn't  live  many 
days  unless  he  could  get  better  than  he 
was  to-night.  He  wanted  to  be  a  good 
boy  now,  and  love  God,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  begin.  He  thought  over  ev- 
erything that  he  could  remember  to  have 
heard  of  God,  but  these  thoughts  gave  him 
but  little  comfort.  By  and  by  his  mind 
rested  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he 
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had  learned  when  a  little  child,  but  had  ' 
not  repeated  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  him  now.  He 
said  it  over  slowly  to  himself,  and  it 
seemed  to  give  him  more  comfort  than 
anything  else  he  had  done. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven," 
he  began,  and  then  he  stopped  and  thought. 
Our  Father?  Surely  he  must  be  my 
Father,  for  Christ  gave  us  this  prayer  to 
repeat,  and  he  knew  what  he  commanded 
when  he  told  us  to  say  our  Father.  Then 
if  God  is  my  Father,  he  wont  be  so  bad 
to  me  as  they  say,  I  know  he  wont ;  how 
can  he  be  when  I  am  so  weak  and  help- 
less? The  wickedest  man  couldn't  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  make  me  any  more 
wretched  than  I  am  now,  and  God  can't 
be  worse  than  they  are. 

Then  he  went  on  repeating :  "  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name  :  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven,"  and  here  he  stopped  again,  and 
said  this  over,  and  tried  to  think  of  heav- 
eh  and  of  all  he  had  heard  about  it.  He 
had  always  been  told  that  everybody  in 
heaven  was  very  happy  and  peaceful. 

Now  he  thought  to  himself  this  is  God's 
will  in  heaven  that  there  should  not  be 
any  unhappiness  there.  How  beautiful 
it  is  that  I  can  pray  that  it  may  be  done  the 
same  on  the  earth.  If  his  will  could  be  done 
on  the  earth,  1  should  be  as  happy  as  the 
angels  are,  and  this  seemed  to  be  just 
what  he  needed,  so  he  could'nt  go  any 
farther  with  the  prayer  that  night,  and  he 
kept  saying  over  and  over,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  the 
good  Father  heard  his  prayer  and  sent 
him  peace ;  and  pretty  soon  his  heart 
was  quiet  enough  so  that  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  rested  better  than  he  had  done  in 
many  weeks  before.  He  did  not  wake 
again  until  late  in  the  night ;  then  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  light,  and  one 
of  the  men  who  was  watching  with  him, 
saw  that  he  was  awake,  and  came  to  the 
bed  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything.  Will 
looked  up  at  him  as  he  came  near,  and 
said,  '*  Sir,  the  will  of  the  Lord  has  been 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 
Deacon  Tripp,  (for  he  it  was  who  stood 
by  his  bed)  turned  to  the  other  wateher 
and  said,  "The  boy  is  wandering  in  his 


mind  again,   I   am  afraid  he  is   worse. 
We  will  call  his  mother." 

"  No,"  Will  says,  "  please  don't  disturb 
anybody.  I  am  not  worse,  only  let  me  be 
still." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall 
again,  saying  gently, 

"  The  deacon  don't  understand  me  but 
that  don't  make  any  difference,  I  am  Gtxi's 
boy  now ;  He  will  understand  me  1  know, 
for  he  is  my  Father."  He  was  jutt  shut- 
ting his  eyes  and  saying  over  his  prayer 
again,  when  he  heard  Ceacon  Tripp  say 
to  the  other  watcher, 

"  What  a  pity,  and  shame,  I  had  al- 
most said  it  is,  that  this  boy's  scul  is  to 
be  lost  forever  and  nobody  is  allowed  to 
snatch  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
His  fiither,  you  remember,  died  without  a 
hope,  and,  nothwithstanding  this  fearful 
warning,  his  mother  seems  insanely  de- 
termined that  no  one  shall  talk  with  her 
son  to  warn  him  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Our  minister  called  to  see  him 
yesterday  afternoon  but  was  not  allowed 
to  come  into  his  room  ;  and  when  Icame, 
proposed  to  spend  the  night  laboring  for 
his  soul's  salvation,  but  she  said  he  was 
asleep,  and  we  had  better  let  him  rest  all 
he  could." 

"Well,  thee  knowest  friend  Tripp, 
said  the  good  old  Quaker  who  was  keep- 
ing him  company,  that  it  was  the  boy,  and 
not  the  mother  who  denied  the  minister 
last  night,  and  equally  well  thee  knowest 
that  this  is  the  first  undisturbed  sleep  that 
the  poor  child  has  had  for  a  long  time  and 
his  life  depends  on  his  being  left  quiet. 
Thee  remembers  the  Dr.  said  that,  the 
last  thing  before  he  left  here  last  even- 
ing." 

"  Of  what  importanse  is  a  Doctor's 
opinion  when  the  jaws  of  hell  are  yawn- 
ing wide  open  to  swallow  up  his  wicked 
soul  ?  If  he  were  my  boy  I  would  not 
cease  laboring  with  him  until  I  had  made 
the  picture  of  hell  so  vivid  that  he  could 
see  its  burning  billows  heave,  and  hear 
the  cries  of  the  poor  wretches  writhing 
there.  Especially  should  he  be  made  to 
feel  these  things,  since  he  has  been  the 
means  of  sending  Tom  Marshall  to  that 
awftil  place." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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RsADEHS  4ND  Fribnps  t— Another  year  of  the 
Repository  h>i8  gone  by,  and  our  M^igazine  with 
the  present  number  enters  upon  the  thirty-sec- 
ond year  of  its  existence.  Editors  and  publish- 
ers, we  greet  you,  tried  and  true  as  we  have 
foand  you,  with  many  a  kind  and  heartfelt  wish 
for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  many  a 
prayer  that,  if  your  pathway  of  the  past  has 
been  pleasant,  that  of  the  future  may  be  pleas- 
anter  still.  If  it  has  been  rugged  and  painful, 
that  the  coming  year  may  soften  and  smooth, 
and  scatter  flowers  around  it. 

It  is  usual  in  commencing  a  new  volume  of  a 
periodical  like  oun*,  to  announce  the  programme 
of  its  man  igement,  to  tell  what  improvements 
are  to  be  made,  what  new  talent  has  been  en- 
listed, and  what  new  efforts  are  to  be  put  forth 
by  Editor  and  publisher  for  the  gratification  of 
its  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that 
we  also  shall  conform  to  this  time-honored  rule 
and,  as  the  politicians  phrase  is,  **  define  our 
position." 

By  referring  to  the  prospectus  of  the  pub- 
lishers, you  will  find  in  concise  form  what  we 
bare  to  promise  you.  With  a  liberality  scarcely 
to  be  expected  in  times  like  these,  when  war  and 
its  attendiint  waste  and  want  is  making  im- 
mense drafts  upon  each  man's  means,  rendering 
everything  uncertain,  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments which  will  demand  a  very  considerable 
outlay,  with  a  number  of  our  best  writers,  to 
aid  in  making  the  Repository  betier,  we  hope, 
than  it  has  ever  before  been.  With  such  aid  we 
hope  to  deserve  and  receive  an  extended  patron- 
age from  our  denomination.  It  is  our  only  lit- 
erary Magazine,  and  a  just  pride  in  it  and  in 
our  denominational  reputation,  should  lead  all 
who  are  identified  with  us  to  lend  their  influence 
and  means  to  sustain  it  well.  How  easy  it  would 
be  for  those  who  are  now  its  patrons,  to  spend 
a  few  hours  inlhe  attempt,  which  would  surely 
in  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  cases  be  successful, 
to  procure,  at  least,  one  more  subscriber.  I 
have  been  meditating  on  this  matter,  and  ask- 
ing myself  how  far  the  fict  of  my  own  connec- 
tion as  editor  with  the  Magazine  should  operate 
to  withhold  me  from  saying  these  things,  and  | 


urging  this  matter  upon  its  readers.  Does  del- 
icacy require  me  to  refrain  fiom  pushing  my 
wares  upon  the  market?  But  they  are  not  my 
wares.  They  are  yours;  they  were  produced  by 
many  and  for  your  sakes,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  feel  and  say,  •*  Here  are  p-ipers  which  were 
written  for  i*  > .  Not  for  the  community  at  large, 
but  for  our  own  communion  first,  and  through 
that  for  others.  Let  us  show  that  we  appreciate 
them,  and  are  proud  that  our  d^omination  can 
present  its  readers  with  a  magazine  so  good  ; 
that  has  stood  that  test  so  sure  —  the  test  of 
time.*' 

Is  that,  has  that  been  the  feeling  and  the  mo- 
tive of  our  denominational  readers?  Not  only 
in  reference  to  the  Repository,  but  our  other 
papers  ?  Alas !  I  fear  not.  We  lack  that  esprit 
du  corps  which  is  a  strong  shoulder  at  the  wheel 
of  prosperity  and  success  in  other  denomina- 
tions, and  have  felt  it  of  little  consequence 
whether  our  denominational  en terprizes  succeed 
or  not.  This,  my  friends,  believe  me,  is  a  most 
fatal  mistake,  and  one  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  diflSculties  under  which,  as  a  de- 
nomination, we  at  this  day  groan  and  sink  in 
sluggish  waters.  We  do  not  love  our  cause  as 
we  ought,  and  the  world  has  a  right  to  call  us 
lukewarm.  O  for  a  tithe  of  that  generous  zeal, 
that  self-surrendering,  that  willingness  to  work, 
and  to  spend,  and  to  suffer,  that  animated  the 
hearts  and  nerved  the  hands  of  the  bold  Cov- 
enanters of  Scotland,  the  Albequircs  of  France, 
the  early  patrons  of  our  own  cause.  Will  those 
days  ever  return?  Will  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  our  beloved  land  is  now  passing  have  the 
effect  to  diminish  our  worldliness,  and  awaken 
a  love  and  zeal  for  something  better  and  truer 
than  these  things  which  have  so  long  been  our 
idols?  Paviour  and  Guide  and  Teacher,  let  it 
be  so  !  Let  us  no  longer  feel  that  to  win  worldly 
treasures  is  to  win  all  things!  If,  as  a  people, 
we  are  yet  to  walk  through  the  "  Valley  of  Hu- 
miliation," may  it  be  but  to  ascend  the  Beauti- 
ful Mountains  of  Holiness  beyond  ! 

As  members  of  our  own  beloved  communion, 
let  us  try  to  do  our  duty  within  our  borders  and 
beyond  them,  beginning   first  at  home!    My 
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friends,  I  oould  say  much  more;  I  oculd  remind 
yoa  of  him  who  was  the  founder  of  this  Maga- 
zine, who  sustained  it  through  disoouragements 
and  many  losses,  because  he  pre-eminently  loyed 
his  denomination,  and  had  indeed,  what  so 
many  of  us  lack,  an  honorable  pride  in  seeing 
it  stand  on  a  high  platform  and  working  a  great 
work.  To  this  end  for  thirty  years  he  carried 
it  on.  To  this  end  he  bade  his  son  and  succes- 
sor •  •  keep  the  Repository  alive. ' '  For  his  sake, 
then,  as  well  as  for  his  successors  and  your- 
aeWes,  ITeep  the  Repotitory  alive! 

**  Another  yolume  is  now  commencing.*'  How 
short  the  period  since  that  phrase  was  written 
one  year  ago. 

'*  The  years,  like  birds  of  passage  come  and  go 
To  that  eternal  clime,  the  past." 

The  flight  of  the  swallows,  the  vanishing  of  a 
sunbeam,  the  passage  of  a  meteor  —  is  there  one 
of  these  too  swift  to  be  compared  to  the  flight  of 
the  years  whose  cycles  are  now  upon  us  T  The 
fierce  excitements,  the  alternate  victories  and 
defeats,  the  breathless  anxiety  for  news,  the 
jubilates  and  misereres  —  amid  all  these,  from 
midsummer  to  midsummer,  how  swiftly  has  the 
period  fled,  and  what  changes  to  many  of  us 
individually  have  marked  it !  Some  may  ask, 
in  times  like  these  of  great  public  interest  and 
successes  and  failures,  who  thinks  of  private 
chances  and  changes  T  Yet  the  mass  is  made  up 
of  individuals,  and  separate  life  surrounded 
each  by  its  own  little  system  of  joys  and  sor- 
rows, of  ta,n\tB  and  virtues,  and  therefore  of  im- 
portance. We  may  then  as  individuals,  look 
behind  and  before,  and  how  different  the  retro- 
spect from  the  prospect !  How  many  bleak  and 
barren  wastes  lie  behind  us,  but  what  palaces  on 
the  hills  of  air  gleam  bright  and  beautiful  before 
us!  What  plans  defeated  and  hopes  frustrated, 
how  many  on  whom  reliance  for  more  than  life 
has  been  placed,  at  a  ripe  age  perhaps,  has  been 
laid  low  in  the  dust  since  last  midsummer !  How 
many  in  fiur  and  early  manhood  or  womanhood 
have  been  cut  off  untimely,  fading,  perhaps,  on 
the  love-tended  pallet  of  home,  or  stricken  sud- 
denly on  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  memory  of  their  love,  their 
deeds  and  their  virtues.  How  dear  yet  sad  is 
memory! 

**  Some  say  the  mom  of  memory 

Is  ever  dropping  tender  dew; 

I  know  not  if  the  thought  be  true. 
But  yet  some  sadness  fklls  on  me. 
O,  few  look  back  on  vanished  days. 

However  brisht  their  suns  have  set. 
And  say,  I  see  but  cause  to  praise. 

And  find  no  reasons  for  regret** 


The  way  the  best  of  us  have  trodden  is  marked 
by  milestones  of  mistakes,  broken  resolutions, 
and  wasted  opportunities;  melancholy  memen- 
toes to  teach  us  watchfulness  towards  oursdvcs, 
and  indulgence  towards  others.  What  right 
have  we  who  have  thus  dotted  our  way,  to  re- 
gard with  too  scrutinizing  and  severe  an  eye  the 
short  comings  of  others  T  Even  the  generals, 
commanders  of  our  armies,  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  not  too  harshly  judged  for  their  many  fatal 
mistikes,  only  that  they  are  so  frightfully  wide 
spread  and  cruelly  disastrous  in  their  influences. 
Ours  afiect  only  a  narrow  circle,  theirs  wring 
the  heart  of  the  nation. 

But  **  gone  is  gone,**  and  the  wisdom  of  al- 
lowing our  minds  to  dwell  too  frequently  or  too 
long  on  mistakes  that  cannot  be  recalled  or 
remedied,  is  more  than  doubtfuL  To  borrow 
trouble  from  the  past  is  as  idle  as  to  borrow  it 
from  the  future,  yet  how  apt  we  are  to  do  this. 
H  ho  is  there  that  does  not  often  look  forward 
through  coming  years,  that  vista  so  dim  and 
leng^ened  when  stretching  away  before  us,  so 
short  when  lying  behind  us,  and  wonder  how  it 
is  to  be  gotten  through ;  how  this  possible  ob- 
stacle is  to  be  surmounted,  how  that  probable 
burden  is  to  be  borne?  The  obstacle  may  never 
be  encountered,  and  the  burden  never  fall  upon 
our  shoulders.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  man 
who  never  saw  a  flower  or  heard  a  strain  of  mu- 
sic, that  it  did  not  suggest  sorrow  in  the  future. 
The  "Country  Parson'*  tells  us  that  John  Fos- 
ter would  say,  **  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight  to- 
day—I have  seen  a  buttercup.  *  *  To  understand 
the  significance  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  the  buttercup  of  July,  to  him  whose  mind 
always  travelled  forward  to  the  future,  suggest- 
ed the  snows  of  December.  This  seems  strange 
and  unaccountable,  but  I  have  known  idiosyn- 
cracies  as  great  and  as  painful.  I  have  known 
many  who  attached  a  *'bad  sign"  to  a  thousand 
little  occurrences  of  the  most  simple  and  harm- 
less nature,  and  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
fearful  prospect  of  coming  misfortune  because 
they  hod  dropped  a  fork  or  upset  a  salt  cellar. 

Building  *'  castles  in  the  air,'*  is  stamped  by 
wise  and  serious  people  as  a  vain  business  and 
most  flagrant  waste  of  time.  But  it  is  far 
wiser  looking  into  the  future  than  anticipating 
trouble,  and  many  a  one  who  never  has  owned 
the  humblest  cottage  of  shingles  has  revelled 
in  a  ** royal  palace  in  the  air**  whose  crystal 
sheen  is  resplendent  as  that  of  Aladdin.  But  I 
am  spinning  and  weaving  a  lengthened  woof 
and  you  will  weary. 
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AmoDg  all  the  sul^cots  ohosen  by  the  poeta 
aroaod  which  to  weave  their  beautiful  thoughts 
none  has  ever  inspired  more  charming  and  de- 
licious gems  than 

UTTU  CHILORIN. 

The  poet  who  writes  well  on  other  subjects, 
excels  in  this.  The  most  delicate  fancies,  the 
most  tender  imagery,  the  most  loving  epithets, 
mark  and  glorify  the  poems  on  Little  Children. 
Here  is  a  charming  specimen  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  the  delightful  author  of  Babie  Bell, 
which  everybody  has  read  and  loved.  It  is  en- 
titled 

UnU  lAUO. 

O,  where  is  our  dainty,  our  darling, 

Ihe  daintiest  drtrling  of  all? 
O,  where  is  the  voice  on  the  stairway— 

O,  where  is  the  voice  in  the  hall? 
The  Hi  tie  short  steps  in  the  entry— 

The  silvery  laugh  in  the  ball?  ■ 
O,  where  is  the  dainty,  our  darling. 

The  daintiest  d&rling  of  all  ? 

Little  Maid  ! 

The  peaches  are  ripe  in  the  garden. 

The  apricots  ready  to  fall; 
The  blue  grapes  are  dripping  their  honey 

In  Hunshine  upon  the  white  wall: 
0,  where  are  the  lips  full  and  melting. 

That  looked  up  so  pouting  and  red^ 
When  we  dangled  the  sun-purpled  bunches 

Of  Isabells  over  my  head? 
0  Maud  !  little  Maud  !  say,  where  are  you? 

(She  never  replies  to  our  call!) 
0,  where  is  our  dainty,  our  darling. 

The  daintiest  darling  of  all? 

Little  Maud! 

This  is  very  sweet  and  Tery  touching,  shad- 
owing forth  in  its  sweetness  something  as  sad* 
In  vain  you  ask  for 

•• the  voice  on  the  stairway. 

The  silvery  voice  in  the  hall. 
The  little  short  steps  in  the  entry.'* 

However  fondly  called  upon,  though  you  offer 
her  the  peaches  that  are  **  ripe  in  the  garden," 
and  the  apricots  that  are  *'  ready  to  fall,"  **  the 
dainty,  the  darling,*'  the  little  Maud, 
•*  —  never  replies  to  your  call." 

It  requires  a  peculiar  talent  and  a  peculiar 
appreciation  of  and  love  for  little  children,  to 
write  thus  sweetly  concerning  them.  Of  another 
diaractcr  is  the  pleasant  picture  of  William 
Oland  Bourne, 

HELEN  nUTTWO. 

Little  Helen  on  her  chair — 

Jfatienrly  at  work  was  she; 
And  m  ringlets  fell  her  hair. 
Lovely  did  she  seem  to  me; 
8he  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 


Busy  little  girl!  thought  I, 

How  I  love  to  see  your  skill! 
I  am  half  inclined  to  try — 
And  I  most  believe  1  will! 
8he  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 

In  a  whirl  the  fingers  fly. 

First  one  needle^  then  the  next; 
•She  might  with  her  mother  vie. 
But  for  me,  I  am  perplexed. 
She  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 

Then  a  sigkag,  cross  this  way. 

Then  a  mirious  whirl  again  — 
How  she  makes  the  fingers  play; 
It's  no  business  for  tbe  men! 
She  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 

Now  the  curious  seam  is  made; 

How  to  do  it  I  can't  tt-ll; 
But  the  skill  she  has  displayed. 
Makes  roe  think  she  does  it  welL 
She  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 

Now  the  toe  is  closed  and  done  — 

What  a  pretty  sock  is  this! 
It  is  knitting  number  one! 
Go  and  get  your  mother's  kisel 
She  was  sitting. 
Knitting,  knitting. 

Busy  little  girl!  thought  I, 

Uow  I  love  to  see  your  skill! 
And  the  pleasure  in  her  eye 
Made  my  heart  with  pleasure  fill; 
Helen  sitting 
At  her  knitting. 

But  one  of  the  most  charming  word  pictures 
of  children  is  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWANS  NEST. 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone 
'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow, 

By  a  stream-side,  on  the  ^rass: 

And  the  trees  a*  e  showenng  down 
Doubles  of  themselve;!  in  shadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  foce. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by. 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow — 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping. 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro." 

How  many  of  us  can  remember  making  just 
such  a  picture  in  our  childhood's  day,  when  the 
brookside  under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  seemed 
the  most  delightful  spot  of  earth.  Little  Ellie 
builds  air-castles  as  we  all  have  done.  She 
dreams  and  chooseth. 

•*  I  will  have  a  lover 

Rilinfl:  on  a  steed  of  steeds ! 
He  shall  love  me  without  guile; 
And  to  him  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds." 
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She  has  already  made  up  her  little  mind  that 
to  him  shall  be  ODtrasted  the  great  secret  kept 
from  hU  others.  She  g'les  on  to  describe  the 
magnificence  of  his  steed  and  accoutrements. 

•• Shod 

All  in  silver,  hamessM  in  asure, 
And  the  mane  shtU  swim  the  wind*'* 

A  royal  steed  in  sooth,  but  nothing  to  the 
splendor  and  power  of  his  rider,  who  shMl 

*  * — r-  be  noble. 
With  an  eye  that  takes  tlys  breath>^- 
And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shitll  strike  ladies  into  trouble. 
As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death.** 

Bat  with  all  his  glory  he  will  priie  none  of  it, 
when  he  gaxes  in  her  face,  but  will  kneel  to  her 
»nd  say, 

•*0,  Love,  thine  eyes 
Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in, 
And  1  kneel  here  tor  thy  grace.'* 

But  she,  0  she  will  put  on  her  great  dignity, 
and  though  her  lips  are  trembling  with  the 
**  Ifcs"  she  must  not  say,  will  bid  him  risa  and 
iro,  and  earn  her  love  by  his  valor  and  good*- 
ness. 

'*  Then  he  will  ride  through  the  hills. 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river. 
There  to  put  away  all  wrong, 
To  make  straight  distorted  wills*'— > 

and  all  other  heroic  deads  possible  to  so  valliant 
a  knight,  and  then 

"  Three  time«  shall  a  young  foot  page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain. 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet  — 
Lo!  my  master  sends  this  gage, 
L  idy,  for  thy  pity's  country ! 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it?" 

The  first  time  she  will  send  him  a  white  rose- 
bud; the  second  time  a  glove,  and  the  third  — 
0,  she  will  bend  Arom  her  pride  and  answer 

•*  Pardon 
If  he  comes  to  take  my  love." 

Then  of  course  he  will  come  with  all  the  fieet 
ness  with  which  his  fleet "  red  roan  steed  "  can 
bear  him,  and  kneeling  at  her  knee, 

*'  I  am  a  duke's  eldest  son! 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master, 
But  0,  Love,  I  love  but  thee,** 

Then  he  will  kiss  her  on  the  mouth  and  lead 
her  through  the  crowds  of  worshipping  adorers, 
and  they  will  b  e  married,  and  then  as  a  crown- 
ing favor,  a  well-earned  grace,  the  acme  of 
trust  and  honorable  yielding. 


•*  Unto  him  I  will  discover 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds." 

*•  Little  Ellie  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gajly  — 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe  — 

And  went  homeward,  round  a  mile, 
Ju»t  to  see  as  she  did  daily. 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two." 

But  alack  !  for  the  magnificent  plans  of  littU 
Ellie,    Stooping  down,  she  stops; 

*•  Lo!  the  wild  swan  had  deserted  — 
And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds." 

Ignoble  ending  to  a  fair  and  royal  dream. 
We  imagine  her  trailing  slowly  and  sadly  home* 
ward,  musing,  perhaps,  over  the  first  ruins  that 
were  to  fall  around  her  heart,  and  wondering, 
in  her  innocent  simplicity,  if  the  lover  with  his 
•*  red  roan  steed  "  were  to  disappear  forever 
like  '*  the  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds." 

A  correspondent,  one  whose  initials  will  be 
recognized  as  those  of  an  old  and  fa>orite  writer 
for  the  Repository,  sends  the  following  for  the 
Editor's  Table.  We  are  glad  to  chronicle  what 
is  well  known,  the  added  circumference  of  the 
bonnet  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  hoop. 

Dear  Mn.  Sa  wyer ;—  If  this  epistle,  written 
some  years  ago,  (but  never  published  to  my 
knowledge,)  while  the  hoop  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  there  was  a  report  (which 
proved  unfounded)  that  the  fashion  was  abou  t 
to  change,  will  answer  to  diversify  the  dishes 
upon  your  table,  please  serve  it  up. 

M.  A.  H.  s. 
THE  FASHI0K8. 

TO  FANNY. 

You  inquire  about  **  the  fashions," 
Denrest  Fan,  my  ^Moving  friend,'* 

And  in  answer  to  ^our  query. 
All  the  *•  latest  news  "  1  send. 

I  have  made  my  observations, 

Promenading  on  Broadway, 
And,  my  love,  you  may  be  certain, 

**  Dusters  "  there  have  had  their  day. 

Spread  it  all  about  **  the  country," 

Let  it  soon  be  widely  known , 
That  those  hateful  things  which  followed, 

**  Kaglans,"  too,  are  ragged  grown. 

But,  my  Fan.  the  little  bonnets. 
Still  slope  backward  from  the  head. 

Like' the  eaves  projecting  over 
Farmer  Filley*s  old  brown  shed. 

Something  more  I  have  to  tell  you. 

It  is  true  beyond  a  doubt ; 
Ladies  now  are  growing  sknder, 

Hoope  are  really  **  going  out.'*        r 

„,' „*  _oogle 
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It  18  mid  *•  Old  Nick  "  went  crying, 

Sobbin;  up  und  down  the  land. 
With  a  useless  pair  of  **8ci89or8,** 

And  some  **mu8lin"  in  his  hand. 

Some  one  asked  him,  **  what's  the  matter?" 

Sorely  pitying  his  distress,— 
Some  too  tender  hearted  mortal. 

Feeling  he  could  do  no  less. 

Nick,  t'len,  blubbering  like  a  baby, 

To  the  querist  sadly  said, 
**  There's  a  stind-stiU  in  the  business 

That  procures  my  *  daily  bread.' 

"As  you  know,  I  set  •  the  fiishions,' 

Fur  the  danghtei  s  of  the  earth; 
Sorely  taxing  my  invention, 

That  there  ne'er  may  be  a  dearth. 

••  With  a  skill  beyond  a  cooper's, 
I  completely  hooped  them  round, 

Hopinit:,  for  my  grandest  triumph, 
They  would  lung  be  grateful  found « 

••  Even  hoops  they  are  discarding, 

Ii  is  true,  upon  my  word  ! 
How  am  1  to  meet  'the  crisis' 

With  a  fashion  more  absurd? 

••  With  my  useless  cloth  and  scissors. 
Without '  patterns  *  I  am  found; 

•  Something  new  *  must  be  forthcoming, 
Yet  i  wander  weep'mg  round!" 

Poor  old  Satan!  I  don't  wonder 

That  he  cried  and  took  on  so. 
For  his  wit  had  reiiche-l  a  climix. 

After  koops  what  could  he  do  7 

M   A.  H.  8. 

Also  this  anecdote,  which  is  **  original "  and 
true,  as  I  h  id  it  from  an  ear-witness. 

Daring  a  revival  in  the  town  of  W.,  in  '*  the 
land  of  steady  habits,"  a  minister  of  the  ortho- 
dox persuasion  wound  up  a  prayer  at  an  anx- 
ious meeting  with  the  ft>llowing  touch  of  elo- 
quence. He  prayed  that  the  gospel  might  ex- 
tend to  unknown  regions,  where  humin  foot 
never  trod ;  to  the  briny  ocean  and  scaly  fish 
therein,  and  also  to  the  serpentine  race. 

M.  ▲.  H.  8. 

An  addenda  from  our  Western  Associate  will 
give  pleasure  to  her  many  /fiends.  Wo  hope, 
as  they  all  will,  tbat  the  blossoms  are  but  the 
preoarsors  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  firuit, 
which  miy  increase  in  quantity  and  delicious 
flivor  every  year. 

A  PR0II8E. 
There  was  a  great  excitement  in  our  cabin 
last  night.  It  was  not  a  wedding,  nor  a  funer- 
al, nor  a  birth,  nor  an  accident—  you  wouldn't 
guess  the  cause  indeed  in  a  hundred  years,  yet 
eyes  brightene'l,  brows  cleared  up,  cheeks  dim- 


pled and  lips  smiled.  The  wherefore!  Jin  apple 
tree  hat  blotto med  !  Yes,  after  four  springs  of 
weary,  patient  waiting  and  watching  for  some 
siffn  of  promise  in  that  little  orchard  on  the 
prairie,  one  tree  has  blossomed.  How  my 
heart  bounded  when  husband  came  in  with  the 
announcement!  How  quickly  I  donned  my  sun- 
*bonnet  and  ran  out  in  the  rain  and  cold  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  the  precious  buds.  There 
they  were,  sure  enough,  thirty  blossoms,  with 
tints  such  as  you  see  on  the  cheek  of  beauty, 
white  and  pink.  I  touched  them,  (gently,)  to 
feel  assured  they'  were  no  visions,  I  smelt  of 
them,  I  —  kissed  them,  and  I  felt  like  dropping 
on  my  knees  and  saying  a  vesper  piayer.  Think 
of  It!  I,  a  poor  emigrant,  I,  a  poor  editor,  I, 
even  I,  own  an  apple  tree  that  has  blossoms  on 
its  boughs!  I  don't  calculate  on  the  fruit  — 
my  mouth  don't  water  a  bit  with  fancies  of  ap- 
ple-piee,  apple-dumplings,  apple  sauce,  apple 
butter  and  the  like.  No;  i  am  satisfied  —satis- 
fied—I  have  seen  apple  blossoms  on  my  own 
tree!  c  ▲.  s. 

MayWth. 


THE  TRUt  SAVINS. 

My  Soul  is  a  soldier  in  storm  or  in  calm, 

1  strike  in  the  might  of  the  Miister's  strung  arm* 

Behold    how  the  vintage  of   blood  has  been 

poured, 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord— 

•*  Not  so,"  saith  the  angel, 
*•  Give  glory  to  God. " 

My  Soul  is  a  reaper,  as  ruthless  as  Death, 
I  cut  down  the  wh.'at  and  the  tares  in  a  breath. 
My  good  and  my  evil  I  reai)ed  as  they  grew, 
Let  God,  the  great  Husbandman,  judge  of  the 
two— 

"Not sol"  saith  the  Angel, 
"What  work  did'st  thou  do  ?'» 

My  soul  is  a  nun,  whose  garment  of  brown — 
But  keep  the  white  wings  of  the  saint  folded 

down; 
Whose  fingers  the  rosary  ncTer  can  tire. 
Whose  oras  and  aves  to  heaven  aspire — 
*•  iNotso!"  saith  the  Angel, 
•'  Thy  soul  is  yet  higher." 

My  Soul  is  a  martyr,  for  God  and  and  his  Sod» 
1  fu^  the  divine  and  the  human  in  one; 
On  His  altar  I  sjiw  every  passion  expire, 
And  whitened  my  life  with  baptism  by  fire— 
•*  Not  so  !"  saith  the  Angel, 
"  Thy  soul  is  yet  higher." 

My  Soul  is  a  sinner;  but  out  of  his  grace 
He  raised  me  to  life  by  tne  light  of  his  face. 
No  praise  for  mv  8tr«:ngth  or  devotion  is  due 
I  conquei*ed    through  Christ,   I  shall    reign 
with  him  too. 

"  Yes,  at  last,'*  saith  the  A.ngel, 
"Thy  saying  is  true." 

„,,,.,..„., -.^1.  c.  P. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Up  TBI  LADDint;  Or,  Stnyinff  and  ThriTing. 
By  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie.  256  pages  lOmo 
Boston:  Graves  &  Young. 

A  neatly  made  volume  with  pretty  illostra- 
tlons.  The  liie-story  of  a  lad  who  was  reared 
by  a  ChristiaijL  mother,  whose  early  teachings 
led  him  from  poverty  to  afflnence,  through 
strict  integrity  and  constant  labor.  Could  the 
false  theology  be  sifted  out  of  it,  it  would  have 
a  better  moral  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
readers.  As  a  whole,  it  is  not  a  safe  book  for 
children  to  read.  o. 

A  New  Series  of  Doctrinai  Text  Books  for 

UniVEBSALisT  Su5ii>at   Scboou.     Bostou  : 

Tompkins  &  Co.,  35  CombilL 

The  want  of  a  good  series  of  Text  Books, 
mradaatmg  from  the  Infant  to  the  Bible  Class, 
has  long  been  felt  by  the  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  of  our  Sunday  Schools.  Always  ready 
and  prompt  to  supply  whatever  is  needed, 
Messrs.  Tompkins  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
series  of  six  Books,  especially  adapted  for  Uni- 
versalist  Sunday  Schools.  JVumber  one  is  en- 
titled The  Infamt  School,  and  is  intended  for 
use  where  therf  i$  a  ttparaU  Infant  Depart- 
ment^ etich  Lesson  comprising  service  and  in- 
struction of  such  a  character  as  to  interest  and 
benefit  the  youngest  minds;  number  two  is  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  number  one  in  schools 
where  there  i$  not  a  separate  Infant  School, 
but  where  the  schoUrs  ate  all  assembled  in  one 
room;  it  is  entitled  Fuisr  Impressiors. 

The  third  of  the  Series  is  The  Ket  to  tbr 
YouMG  Heart,  and  contains  twenty  Lessons  on 
moral  and  religious  topics,  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  Universalism. 

JVumber  four  is  The  Guide  to  Salvatioe, 
or  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tins 
is  a  most  valuable  catechism,  and  will  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  young  minds  in  the  efficiency 
of  Divine  love,  and  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  final 
holiness  and  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

The  above  works  are  just  published,  and 
samples  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  pub- 
Ushei. 

The  remaining  boots  of  the  Series  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  be  com- 
peted. The  fifth  book  will  be  put  to  press 
early  in  September.    It  will  be  the  Life  ajtd 

TcACfllNGS  OF  THE  APOSTtES* 

The  sixth  and  last  will  be  a  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  held  by  Universalists—  with 
the  pro  and  con  thereof—  making  the  whole  a 


complete  system  of  Sunday  School  InstructioB. 
We  predict  fbr  them  a  ready  sale  and  a  cordial 
welcome  in  all  our  schools  where  Lesson  Books 
are  used.  The  prices  of  the  four  already  issued 
are  as  follows : 

No  1— The  Infiuit  School $1 .00  per  doi. 

No.  2— First  Impressions. 100    ••    •• 

No.  i— Key  to  the  Young  Heart..  l.CO    "    •* 
No.  4— Guide  to  Salvation 2.50    "    " 

Samples  of  these  will  be  sent  by  mail  pod 
paid,  fur  50  cts. ,  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, To3tpkins  &  Co.,  25  Comhill,  Boston. 

The  Life  of  Chaplain  Fuller.  Memoirs  of 
Artbur  B.  Fuller,  Chaplain  16th  Mass.  Vol- 
unteers. By  Richard  F.  Fuller.  Timo.,  342 
pages.    Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co. 

The  lives  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Fuller  are  wortiiy 
of  more  than  a  passing  notice;  they  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country  that 
they  served  so  faithfully.  The  Biographer  hat 
done  bis  work  well,  and  in  this  record  of  a 
faiihful  patriot's  life,  we  find  much  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  mind.  It  possesses  the  interest 
of  a  romance,  while  it  serves  to  inspire  one  with 
higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  life. 

Air  Historical  Research  Respecting  the  Opin- 
ions of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  on  Ne- 
^rues  as  Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers. 
Read  before  the  Massachusetts  Hiiitorical  So- 
ciety, Aug.  24, 186i.    By  George  Livermore. 
One  volume,  octavo,  paper  cover.    Price  50 
cts.    Boston  :  For  sale  by  Tompkins  &  Co. 
The  subject  treated  upon  in  this  volume  will 
probably  be  of  little  interest  to  the  lady  readers 
of  our  Magazine,  yet  in  the  many  homes  where 
our  Repository  is  a  welcome  visitor,  there  are 
those,  doubtless,  who  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  a  sulvject  that  is  agitating  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  which  the  Nation's  destiny  de- 
pend:! to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    .H  is  not  our 
wish  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question , 
but  to  advise  all  who  wish  to  possess  a  knowl- 
edfre  of  the  merits  of  the  Negro  in  the  capacity 
of  Soldiers,  to  buy  this  work.    The  American 
mind  has  for  years  been  almost  blind  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  no  better  volume  can  we  look  for 
a  collection  of  fiicts  that  will  at  once  open  our 
eyes  and  surprise  alike  the  fHend  and  fbe  of  the 
negro  race.    As  a  historical  work  it  is  of  great 
value,  and  the  numerous  facts  culled  from  the 
pages  ot  history  and  collected  in  this  volume, 
must  have  cost  the  author  no  small  amount  of 
time  and  hibor.    The  work  is  nobly  done,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  thinking  man.    Read 
it,  judge  for  yourself  whether  negroes  are  capa- 
ble of  being  citizens  and  soldiers.  r 
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IWAS   an  odd   one  m   the  fjinjiiy.   hj 

1kibi*r  ]Ji>r  iMOtUer,  »bt«rrs  or  brothers. 
My  fiithur  was^  a  tiiHi  brond-sboiildLTed, 
si  II  c,  w J ,  I  iro w  11- facud  f Unii  er,  an  d  b  i  s  t  h  roe 
boys  weru  tbtt  voij  imagtjof  him  in  looks, 
aud  in  habits,  too,  ai;Uve,  iiiduHtrRiua^ 
driving  fellows,  who  only  wantutl  eoiii- 
fortiible  clotliea  and  plenty  to  vni  and 
tlrtnk,  to  laake  them  contented  and  happy. 
My  uiotlier  w;is  a  spare-built,  thbi-iaceJ^ 
light -compl««iotied  woiuan,  whoao  uhief 
object  io  life  seemed  to  be  to  surpass  all 
her  neighbors  in  frugality,  neatness  and 
industry.  Her  four  elder  girls  "  took  af- 
ter her  "  iu  every  respect.  Her  portrait, 
painted  the  year  »he  became  my  father's 
wife^  would  have  answered  for  either  Sally 
or  Haniuih,  Abigail  or  Polly,  at  the  same 
time  of  life.  There  was  the  &ame  straight 
yeUow  hair,  narrow  forehead,  gray  eyes, 
thin  cheeks,  irregular  teeth »  and  prim 
ceniour.  Like  her,  they  were  untiring 
workers,  laying  up  every  year  alumHt  falj- 
uloua  amounts  of  home-sptiri  linen  iind 
iamtel,  and  numberless  quilted  bed-Hpre-nhi 
and  woven  co v  er  I  ets,  N  eat,  too,  as  pinks, 
^  the  kitchen  floor  white  enough  to  cat  off 
from,  iind  the  very  wood  shed  so  »wcpt 
and  garnished  that  you  could  never  find  a 
chip  iQ  it  to  kiudle  with. 
The  old  red  cradle  had  been  gathering 
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dust ' —  nay,  that  is  a  libel  on  my  mother 
and  her  duughters,  nothing  ever  gathered 
dust  under  their  roof — the  old  red  cradle 
1 1  ad  litood  unused  for  fitleen  years  up  in 
the  garret,  when  on  a  bright  day  in  mid- 
summer, it  was  brought  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  made  ready  to  receive  the 
laat  baby,  the  child  of  old  age,  no  less  a 
person  than  myself,  though  indeed  it  could 
hardly  have  been  a  less  one,  saving  it 
were  the  fir&t-bom  of  Tom  Thumb,  for  I 
weighed  iifider  five  pounds,  and  when 
drcwaed,  rci^mbled,  I  have  been  told,  a 
waxen  doll  more  than  a  mortal  girl. 

Perha  \i^  it  was  because  I  was  so  very 
little,  perhaps  because  there  had  been  no 
baby  in  the  liouse  for  so  long  a  time,  per- 
haps beeaiiHC  I  was  so  quiet — at  any  rate, 
let  the  ren^^on  be  what  it  would,  I  was  a 
pet  from  tlie  beginning  of  my  life.  My 
father  never  came  into  the  house  without 
peeping  under  the  fly  net  that  was  spread 
over  me,  to  see  "  if  the  little  tent-man 
grew ; "  my  brothers,  great,  awkward 
louts  as  tliey  were,  tip-toed  over  the 
kitchen  floor  for  fear  of  waking  me  up ; 
while  my  mother  and  sisters  never  mur- 
mured if  the  spinning-wheel  or  loom  or 
churn  or  wash-tub  had  to  be  forsaken  for 
the  care  of  me.  Whatever  else  might  be 
neglected,  the  baby  was  well  cared  for. 

The  »e\'(  n  others  had  been  clothed  in 
the   homefcNpun  stufis  which  my  mother 
fabricated  at  home,  but  I  was  robed  in , 
fine,  aoft,  snowy  flannels  and  dainty  cam— 
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brics  from  the  >«tore ;  while  a  pink  silk 
hood  and  a  crimson  merino  cloak  were 
sent  for  from  the  city,  and  the  gingham 
sun-bonnet  and  linsey  blanket  which  the 
others  had  worn  at  Uieir  christening,  left 
undisturbed  in  the  old  red  chest. 

They  called  me  Lily,  too,  instead  of 
some  old-fashioned  Bible  or  family  name, 
though  that  was  the  doings  of  our  minis- 
ter's wife. 

"  She  is  so  tiny,  so  fair,"  she  said,  "  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  a  lily-bell." 

My  baby-life,-  my  childhood,  aye,  and 
my  girlhood  too,  was  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  if  my  birth  had  been  in  the  splen- 
did home  of  a  merchant  prince,  instead 
of  the  low,  brown  dwelling  of  a  hard- 
working farmer.  I  was  verily  a  lily,  for 
I  toiled  not,  neither  did  I  spin.  At  an 
age  when  my  mother  had  thought  the 
other  girls  quite  old  enough  to  card  and 
spin  and  weave,  milk  and  chum  and  scrub, 
I  was  thought  too  young  to  put  to  work. 
Not  that  I  was  often  idle,  but  then  my 
employments  were  such  as  suited  my  fancy. 
I  always  hunted  the  eggs :  there  wasn't  ! 
a  nest  in  the  old  barn  or  the  straggling 
sheds  or  the  tall  weeds  that  escaped  my 
eyes.  I  was  the  first  to  tell  of  every  new 
brood  of  chickens,  and  when  Ben,  the 
youngest  boy,  and  my  favorite  brother, 
had  cooped  them  up,  I  took  the  whole 
care  of  them,  and  nicer  ones  never  throve. 
I  nursed  the  weakly  goslings  and  the  puny 
turkeys  and  the  lame  ducks  and  the  half- 
dead  lambs,  and  I  had  always  a  cosset 
calf  and  a  pet  pony.  I  knew  the  haunts 
of  all  the  wild  flowers,  and  have  been 
known  to  bring  in  a  handful  of  liverwort, 
while  my  hardy  brothers  toasted  their 
toes  over  a  roaring  fire.  I  knew  where 
the  berries  grew,  too ;  we  were  always 
the  first  in  the  neighborhood  to  have  wild 
strawberries  on  the  table,  and  the  first, 
too,  to  have  ripe  cranberries.  I  was  fa- 
mous at  nutting,  also ;  before  other  chil- 
dren of  my  own  age  had  crawled  out  of 
their  beds  of  a  frosty  morning,  I  would 
be  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  with 
my  bag  of  chestnuts  or  walnuts.  I  fol- 
lowed my  father  and  brothers  at  their 
toil  in  the  fields  or  woods,  knew  when  ev- 
ery kind  of  grain  should  be  sowed  and 
cut  and  could  call  every  tree  by  its  name. 


Do  you  fiitit'j  nie  now  a  great,  brown- 
fa  cei:lp  fiturdy  tojia-ifoy  of  a  givl?  1  was 
no  such  thmg.  Healthy  I  was;  1  had 
never  a  pain  or  an  ache  i  but  I  wag  at 
iixteen  one  of  the  slightest  and  nio^fc  del- 
icate-looking of  girls  —  fair  nn  my  pet 
flower,  the  lily  whose  name  I  bore,  with 
long,  brown  curls,  that  were  ever  taugliug 
theui selves  over  my  white  shoulders ;  witli 
eyes  that  were  like  the  spring  in  the  for- 
v^i,  jiparkling  and  clear,  with  cheeks  like 
the  heart  of  a  rose-bud^||A|Mto  like  my 
wild  strawbt^rriee.  Mj  TOte^oo^  wai* 
sweet  BK  a  h'ud%  and  I  could  >iijjg  old 
sohgi^  a  114 1  ^uuint  psalm  liiae^  by  the 
huLir. 

1  w&B  not  a  Httlc  ignominui^,  either, 
though  I  never  would  be  c^nftin^l  iti  the 
d]!:;tiict  m-hooi-house  for  Hii  hour.  IUa  I 
Uiid  alwr^ -=1- "'^  rt  pet  MndeunMiiiiT  \  i^itor 
!  1  f  ilie  y  :\  ml  iJie  i  n  i  lUb  t  ^  , '  s  wi fe 

had  coHliiM'M  -iHiieway  to  Unwh  na-  read- 
m^  aud  wriliiig,  which  fehe  ti»M  uiv  jja- 
nnts  was  all  I  lieedcd  to  be  taught;  I 
had  genius  enoii^fh  to  pick  up  the  rest* 
And  I  did  m.  I  leaned  it rith met iofroiLi 
listening  to  my  tkther'i  and  brothers* 
juavket  stories :  grymmar,  from  ooutniHt- 
iiig  the  ttifkof  the  neigh borhuod  with  that 
L  heard  from  tlie  viHitorB  at  the  parson- 
agt? ;  geography .^  from  the  ghilae  and  niaps 
in  the  ininiMer'i!!  study ;  hiatory  from  a 
curious  desire  to  know  where  wt;  all  come 
from,  aud  why  some  countries*  had  kings 
and  4ueeiis  and  our  own  a  president.  My 
gipseying  life  had  made  me  aequainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  naturej  and  so  I 
took  naturally  to  botany^  g^^^gj?  minor- 
alogjt  astrononi}'  ajid  philosiojihy^  A  sem- 
inary teacher  would  hardly'  k^tv^  known 
where  to  elaKs  inej  perhapi^,  but  there  were 
few  questions  she  would  have  been  likely 
to  ask  whuh  I  could  not  answer.  I  was 
a  great  reiider^  V^o ;  every  stormy  day 
found  me  nestled  on  the  lounge  m  the 
ininit*ter*B  Htudy,  poring  over  btJoks.  It 
was  well  for  me  that  his  library  had  been 
judicioasly  selected,  else  serious  harm 
might  have  been  done  to  my  restless  raind. 
But,  except  Seott'a,  there  were  no  novels 
to  give  me  halcyon  views  of  life ;  so  I 
pored  contentedly  over  musty  histories 
and  puzzling  metaphysics — contentedly, 
except  when  I  waa  devQurii^gf  literally 
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devouring  the  poets.  Yet  here  I  was  fas- 
tidious. Some  of  them  I  could  not  like, 
in  spite  of  Mr*  Moore's  repeated  assertion 
that  they  were  famous  name&  Milton, 
especially,  I  hated,  and  since  I  have  grown 
older,  my  hate  is  intensified,  1  never 
now-a-days  hear  an  out  and  out  orthodox 
sermon,  but  I  say  to  myself,  •*  You  are 
not  preaching  the  theology  of  the  Bible, 
you  are  preaching  old  John  Milton*s  Par- 
adise T.u,-t/' 

Shakjipeiire,  I  worsKijiped*  8ome  of 
hh  plsm  I'OOiuld*  at  si:£teen^  ruj>eat  word 
iV>r  word.  But  it  WrtB  Kuru:^,  the  plough- 
poet,  whom  f  Irjred,  Aftor  I  had  once 
r<?^d  him,  [  gEiVe  my  bmt  her  Beu  no  peace 
till  he  Ifoxi^ht  mt  a  nt^.y^  tht^  first  book 
Ittemde  the  Bible:,  1  ^  ^  r  owaeii,  and  the 
two  I  kept  Tind&f  luy  pilbw,  ?idr  by  side, 
for  yenra. 

And  B^.ltke  a  Tak  that  U  tnil,  passed 
away  mf  life,  till  I  vus  on  th^  verge  of 
womaiilHunL  At  the  t-fosi?  at'  that  sum- 
mer, i[i>  vijungestai^i^f  niiirrieil  nnd  went 
away.  *Sh«  wy^  not  v«ry  youNL!,  either, 
being  jkiM  thiriyt  hut  uowe  of  ttie  girls 
aeem^  -*d  ht  marry  vliv  young. 

Broth  said    ouoe    in    s|Mhrt,    they 

couldn't  take  time.  A.s  I  gtood  by  the 
gatflr  watching  the  hencily  huUn  farm 
Wagom  Start  (#  with  iVilly  V  an  iimulated 
Wr-T^.i^'l  i'*\  trfLle  linen,  fi^iTi  Hid  sheets, 
blankets,  coverlets,  quilts,  feather  beds, 
bolsters  and  pillows,  rag  and  wool  carpets, 
tin^  iron,  and  wooden  ware,  with  all  the 
other  etceteras,  it  would  take  vae  half  a 
day  to^name,  not  to  speak  of  the  span  of 
young  msPt^,  the  yoke  of  young  cattle, 
the  %96  sleek  cows  with  their  glossy 
calv^j^lffe  sheep,  pigs  and  fowls — as  I 
StDod  Watting  them,  and  thinking  father 
after  all, 'must  be  quite  a  rich  man,  for 
each  of  the  other  three  girls  had  carried 
away  as  much,  an  old  neighbor-woman 
laid  her  broad  palm  heavily  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  said  to  me, 

**  And  now,  I  reckon,  the  little  kdy'll 
have  to  go  to  work.  No  Polly  now  to 
save  her  hands.  It'll  come  mighty  hard, 
too,  now  you  are  so  old.  But  your  father 
and  mother  spoilt  you  in  the  beginning." 
I  did  not  answer  her,  but  I  pondered 
hei^  words  till  night-time.  Then  I  sought 
tmt  Ben — ^he  wasnt  married  yet —  ana  I 
said. 


"  Ben,  will  I  have  to  work  now  ?  card 
and  spin  and  weave  and  sew  carpet-rags 
and  scrub  ?" 

*»  You,  Lily  ?  Not  by  a  darned  sight ! " 
Ben  was  always  more  emphatic  than  po- 
lite in  his  language.     **  I  reckon  we  can 
afford  to  have  one  lady  in  the  family.  No, 
no,  Lily.     Don't  you  fret  yourself."    And 
then  he  di*ew  me  out  under  the  shadow  of 
the  plum  trees,  and  told  me  a  secret :  that 
he,  too,  was   going  to  be  married,  and 
father  was  going  to  make  over  the  farm 
to  him,  and.  we,  that  is,  father  and  mother 
and  I,  were  to  have  the  east  half  of  the 
house,  and  board  with  him,  and  none  of 
us  were  to  work  except  when  we  pleased. 
I  thought  it  a  good  arrangement,  for  father 
was  nearly  seventy  and  mother  past  sixty, 
and  both  broken  down  with  "hard  work- 
in  a  few  weeks  the  arran^mcnt  was 
completed.     We  took   possesion  of  our 
rooms,  and  Ben  brought  home  his  pretty 
wife,  who  proved  to  be  as  active,  neat  and 
industrious  as  ever  my  sisters  had  been, 
but  with  a  spice  of  romance  in  her  nature 
which  took  from  the   old   house  all   its 
primness.     She  and  I  were  good  friends 
at  once,  and  between  us  we  brought  Ben 
over  to  all   our   notions,  and   in  a  year 
from  the  time  she  came,  you  would  hardly 
have  known  the  place.     We  had  the  house 
painted,  not  a  glaring  white,  but  a  soft 
neutral  tint  that  harmonized  well  with 
the  old  elms  and  oaks  that  clustered  about 
it.     We  had  a  flower  garden  laid  out  and 
the  waters  of  the  orchard  turned  from 
their  course  to  run  through  its  centre, 
and  then  we  piled  up  rocks  and  made  a  . 
miniature   cascade,   whose   musical   flow 
sung  me  to   sleep   each   midnight     We 
planted  vines   beside  the  old   straggling; 
sheds  that  were  at  the  west  side,  ruuning 
clean  from  the  woodshed  to  the  barn,  and 
we  trained  them  so  deftly  that  at  a  dis- 
tance you  would  have  thought  them  artis- 
tic summer-houses,  whereas  they  were  only 
ugly-looking  hovels,  in  which  the  wool 
was  carded  and  spun  and  wove,  and  where 
the  washing   and   butchering   and  soap- 
making  were  done. 

Nor  did  we  stop  out  doors.  We  pa- 
pered and  painted  and  furnished  within. 
But  we  had  taste  enough  to  remember  the 
fitness  of  things.     Oaken  hues  harmonized 
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well  with  the  low  ceilings  and  old-fashioned 
panelling,  while  the  rich  dark  carpeting 
and  heavy,  antique  mahogany  furniture, 
which  we  purchased  in  town,  seemed  to 
have  grown  old  with  the  house. 

Of  course  such  innovations  made  a  talk 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  gray- 
haired  men  and  women  remonstrated 
boldly  with  my  parents.  But  my  father 
and  mother  only  answered  quietly, 

"  Lily  isn't  like  the  rest,  and  if  Ben 
and  his  wife  have  a  mind  to  humor  her, 
why,  they've  a  right."  And  then  my 
mother  would  drop  her  knitting  work  and 
look  steadily  at  her  calloused  palms,  and 
my  father  would  put  up  his  newspaper 
and  slip  his  spectacles  into  their  case,  and 
lean  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  close  his 
eyes. 

What  they  thought,  those  two  old  peo- 
ple, at  those  times,  I  never  knew ;  but  I 
always  fancied  by  the  tenderness  with 
which  they  spoke  to  each  other  afterwards, 
that  they  realized  now,  when  the  frost  of 
years  was  on  them,  that  they  had  left 
ungathered  many  and  many  a  flower  in 
spring  and  summer — ^that "  it  is  not  all  of 
life  "  to  vxrrk  and  save, 

....  In  my  eighteenth  year,  young, 
fair,  and  not  in  love  !  I  had  been  sought 
time  and  again  by  the  spruce  farmers  of 
the  place,  but  I  had  turned  from  them  all, 
not  coldly,  haughtily,  but  kindly,  tenderly, 
retaining  them  as  friends,  though  I  could 
not  own  them  lovers. 

*'  Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  have 
young  Jim  Stearns  ?  "  asked  a  neighbor 
of  Ben.  "  Such  a  likely  young  fellow, 
farm  all  paid  for,  best  team  in  town  and 
money  in  the  bank.  She'll  be  an  old 
maid  yet." 

"  Well,  let  her,  then,"  said  Ben.  "  She 
aint  obleeged  to  marry  for  a  home.  Jim 
can  find  lots  of  gals  good  enough  for  him, 
without  coming  here  arter  our  Lily.  Ske^s 
a  lady  —  a  nat'ral  bom  lady,  and  she 
sha'n't  marry  till  she's  suited,"  and  he 
stamped  his  broad  feet  till  the  kitchen 
shook. 

Our  minister's  sister  had  married  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  a  distant  city,  and 
while  his  nieces  Were  little,  they  had  been 
sent  every  summer  to  rusticate  at  the 
parsonage.     Of  course   I   was  intimate 


with  them,  and  indeed  twice  while  yet  a 
mere  child,  I  had  visited  them  in  their 
stately  home,  going  as  the  companion  of 
Mrs.  Moore.  For  four  or  five  years  I 
had  seen  and  heard  little  of  them,  the 
eldest  being  in  Paris  attending  school,  and 
the  two  younger  at  a  famous  seminary  in 
a  neighboring  State.  But  this  summer 
our  friendship  was  renewed.  Belle,  the 
eldest,  spent  four  months  with  her  uncle, 
and  Mary  and  Nell  came  on  in  August, 
and  tarried  till  the  fall  term  commenced. 
Belle  had  not  been  with  us  a  week  before 
she  began  to  tease  me  to  go  home  with 
her  in  the  fall  and  spend  the  winter.  She 
was  to  come  out,  and  she  wanted  some 
youu^  kdy  in  the  house  with  her  to  ac- 
covn[iunj  her  to  tht^  v;iridlfi  ballp  :iTid  par- 
tic  s  th;it  had  already  been  plaDin.^l ;  isome 
OEv  to  o[>en  her  heart  to,  a  go^>i]v,  com- 
pa !  lion,  friend.  1  refused,  at  fii>t.  I 
kr^w  slu^  loved  me  and  1  reciprcuati-il  the 
afl«  rtiiiiK  aiid  I  knew  I  would  W  a  wel- 
coiin  ;t:iH^st,  for  her  mother  had  brrn  born 
aD^l  l^|liU^fht  up  within  a  Moneys  tJirow  of 
our  lunis^',  and  appreciated  the  sitrling 
wi  1  r  t  h  I  >  f  1 1  ty  old-fash  ioiied  Jam  i  ly.  1 5ut  I 
hfifl  tiliVEuly  my  plans  for  the  winter.  *Ben 
ha4  jmniijM'l  to  buy  Tur  a  piinitj ;  L  had 
already  btiini  ULiiig  le?i£ioiis  of  Mr?s.  Moore 
for  a  year,  and  with  my  fine  ear,  my  rare 
taste  and  my  constant  practice,  became 
almost  as  excellent  a  performer  as  Belle, 
notwithstanding  her  Parisian  masters. 

I  meant  to  make  the  old  house  gay 
with  my  music  the  next  winter.  And 
then  —  a  baby  was  looked  for  —  the  first 
grandchild,  and  besides  being  in  a  solemn 
state  of  expectancy,  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  remain  at  home  and  aa|is(^  Mary 
in  the  new  cares  that  would  of  a  necessity 
devolve  on  her  with  the  advent  of  the 
little  one.  And,  lastly,  the  expense  of 
the  visit  occurred  to  me. 

Young  ladies  were  not,  it  is  true,  as 
extravagant  in  their  dress  as  they  are 
now  ;  yet  I  knew  one  could  not  be  out 
either  at  balls,  parties,  theatre  or  concerts 
almost  every  evening  without  involving  a 
large  outlay.  I  had  a  good  wardrobe,  to 
be  sure,  a  handsome  one,  rich  silks,  fine 
cashmeres,  delicate  muslins,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  paraphernalia  of  female 
attire,   for  I  had   never  dressed  like  a 
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country  girl,  and  since  brother  Ben  had 
had  the  &rm,  my  clothing  had  been  nicer 
than  heretofore.  He  would  as  soon  have 
gone  to  church  himself  in  home-made  lin- 
sey  as  in  fine  broadcloth,  but  his  little 
sister,  his  little  lady,  must  ever  be  dressed 
in  rare  and  beautiful  clothes. 

So  I  refused  Belle,  but  undaunted,  she 
then  went  to  my  mother  and  Ben,  and  be- 
tween the  three,  I  was  obliged  to  yield. 
Ben  said  he  could  buy  the  piano  if  I 
wasn't  there  to  play  on  it ;  he  would  buy 
it  and  it  would  be  ready  for  me  in  the 
spring ;  have  one,  he  was  determined,  they 
made  such  tarnal  sweet  music,  not  quite 
up  to  the  birds  to  be  sure,  but  the  birds 
didn't  sing  in  winter^  f>r  iit  t light,  which 
was  the  only  time  he  coukl  get  a  chance 
to  stop  and  listen* 

Mother  a»i4Jl  was  norK^OTi^e  for  me  to 
think  of  ^^flc'^t  Home  to  help  tend 
baby.  Wfiat  did  I  kn^jw  ;iKout  tending 
babios,  eb*'  vfoijJt^reii*  1  v^^r<  only  a  baby 
myself.  \ci,  I  mujit  go-  She  was  going 
to  tead  bnbj  hesiflalf.  It  was  all  she  was 
good  for  tmr. 

As  to  the  expcrnf={j,  Ben  sjid,  "he  reck- 
oned their  '  Lil '  had  alwii yr^  gone  dressed 
as  wot  1  M-^  .>vjji_,^H-Jj  :tlHiiit  hi.T,  and  it'd  be 
managed  somehow  now.  There  was  that 
yoke  of  cattle,  great,  fat,  lazy  critters,  no 
kind  of  use  to  keep  *em  any  longer ;  they'd 
bring  a  pile  of  bank  bills  thatfd  dress  a 
queen.  As  for  dimuns  and  purls  and 
such  like,  *  Lil  *  don't  need 'em;  she  looks 
a  darned  sight  better  without  'em  than 
any  of  the  fine  ladies  I  ever  see  did  with 
'em,  shine  ever  so  much." 

So  it  was  settled  between  them  that  I 
should  spend  the  winter  in  the  city,  I  stip- 
ulating, though,  that  the  cattle  shouldn't 
be  sold,  but  instead,  my  gray  pony,  a 
splendid  saddle  horse,  which  I  had  brought 
up  myself.  I  would  break  one  of  the 
colts  next  spring,  when  I  returned,  I  told 
them.  Ben  demurred,  but  I  was  firm  and 
he  finally  yielded ;  and  with  the .  price  of 
"  Sultan  "  in  my  purse,  and  three  well 
packed  trunks,  I  took  my  departure  about 
the  first  of  November,  having  witnessed, 
the  day  before,  the  christening  of  my  little 
nephew,  myself  giving  the  name,  Walter, 
after  the  novelist  whose  pages  had  be- 
witched so  many  of  my  hours. 


I  was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
don  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness, 
more  as  a  dear  child  after  a  long  absence 
than  a  comparative  stranger. 

A  handsome  suite  on  the  second  floor, 
consisting  of  parlor,  dressing-room  and 
chamber,  had  been  splendidly  fiirnished 
for  Belle,  and  I  was  to  share  them  with 
her.  We  were  not  to  go  into  company 
until  Pecember,  but  spend  the  montb  in 
preparing  our  wardrobe  and  seeing  the 
lions  of  the  city. 

A  week  swept  by  almost  like  one  brief 
day ;  there  was  so  much  to  see,  so  much 
to  do.  It  was  like  fairy  life  to  me,  and 
I  said  to  myself  each  hour,  I  am  glad  I 
came. 

On  the  ninth  day.  Belle  and  I  went  out 
for  the  first  time  alone.  Mrs.  Langdon 
had  a  headache,  and  as  the  dress-maker 
was  coming  the  next  day,  was  obliged  to 
entrust  us  with  the  purchase  of  some 
trimmings.  We  had  selected  them  and 
started  on  our  way  home,  when  Belle  sud- 
denly recollected  some  trifle  for  her  toilet ; 
would  I  go  back  with  her  a  block  or  two 
or  wait  there  and  look  at  the  new  paint- 
ing in  "  M 's  "  window  ? 

"  I'll  wait  here,"  said  I.  "  I  hate  the 
smell  of  those  drug  stores.  Don't  hurry, 
either,  Belle.  I  could  look  for  hours  on 
this  sweet  thing." 

So  she  retraced  her  steps  and  I  stood 
still  before  the  plate  glass  window.  It 
was  a  simple  picture,  the  one  that  chained 
me  there,  but  it  had  associations  for  me 
that  thrilled  my  heart.  A  little  girl  lay 
asleep  on  a  bank  of  violets,  one  dimpled 
hand  under  her  head,  which  was  golden 
with  curly  hair,  and  the  other  clasping  a 
wreath  of  wild  roses.  A  basket  of  straw- 
berries leaned  at  her  side,  and  the  luscious, 
scarlet  fruit  seemed  running  over  the 
wicker  handle.  Then  there  were  green 
trees,  a  shimmer  of  sunlight  and  a  gleam 
of  water  —  a  mere  thread  of  a  brook  that 
rippled  almost  to  the  little  feet  of  the 
tired  child. 

Shrill  cries  of  "  out  of  the  way,"  "  clear 
the  track,"  startled  me  from  my  trance, 
and  hastily  looking  up,  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  horse  running  as  for  life,  with  the 
wreck  of  a  light  carriage  clattering  after 
him.     One  glance,  and  I  darted  off"  the 
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pavement.  I  felt  a  strong  hand  thrust  on 
my  shoulder  to  draw  me  back.  I  wrested 
myself  from  its  grasp,  and  perching  on 
the  edge  of  the  curb  stone,  I  whistled  — 
not  a  low,  silvery  note,  such  as  one  would 
expect  to  hear  from  a  young  girl's  lips, 
but  a  sharp,  clear,  ringing  tone.  The 
street  had  stilled  almost  in  an  instant ; 
draymen  had  reined  their  horses  into  the 
guUers,  omnibusses  had  turned  comers, 
private  carriages  had  driven  on  to  the 
pavement,  men,  women  and  children  had 
hurried  into  stores,  or  leaped  upon  boxes, 
or  rushed  into  alleys.  My  voice  rung 
out  like  a  trumpet.  As  the  first  note 
drifted  off,  the  infui'iated  animal  checked 
his  mad  pace ;  at  the  second,  he  stood 
stock  still,  and  his  glaring  eyes  ranged 
the  distance ;  at  the  third,  he  set  in  a 
trot  and  came  directly  up  to  me  and  whin- 
nied. I  drew  his  head  down  to  me  and 
patted  it  tenderly,  saying  softly,  "  My 
own  Sultan  !  my  own,  my  own." 

How  many  minutes  passed,  I  do  not 
know,  but  chancing  to  look  up,  I  saw 
racing  down  the  street  a  rowdy ish-looking 
young  man,  snapping  a  whip  at  every 
step,  and  swearing  oaths  that  seemed  red 
hot  from  hell.  As  he  came  up,  he  jostled 
me  rudely,  and  jerked  at  the  bridle.  My 
blood  was  up. 

*'  Let  him  alone,"  I  said  fiercely. 
"  You're  not  fit  to  touch  him.  He's  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb  with  fair  treatment." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  "  he  thun- 
dered out,  a  volley  of  curses  pouring 
down  afterward. 

"  I  raised  him  from  a  colt,"  I  answered 
proudly,  "  and  I  should  not  bo  afraid  to 
mount  him  now ;  I  could  ride  him  any- 
where without  saddle  or  bridle." 

"  He's  played  the  d — 1  with  me  every 
time  I've  drove  him — seems  bound  to  send 
me  to  perdition.  I'll  break  his  ril)8  when 
I  get  him  home,"  and  another  volley  of 
oaths  rolled  from  his  coarse  lips. 

"  Will  you  sell  him  ?  "  asked  a  clear, 
rich  voice  just  at  my  side. 

"Sell  him!  Who  the  d— I  '11  buy 
him?" 

"  I  will — now.     Set  your  price." 

I  turned  with  a  quick  motion.  A  gen- 
tleman whom  I  now  remembered  to  have 
seen  standing  beside  the  window,  gazing 


at  the  new  painting,  was  holding  in  his 
hands  a  plethoric  looking  pocket-book.  I 
gave  him  a  grateful  glance.  He  bowed 
slightly,  a  smile  rippling  for  a  second 
about  his  lips. 

" Three  hundred;  not  a  cent  less,  curse 
him.     Look  at  my  new  buggy  !  " 

The  silver  clasp  was  uasnapped,  and 
from  the  silken  folds  a  roll  of  bank  bills 
was  taken  and  looked  over. 

"  Count  them,"  said  the  stranger  as  he 
passed  them  over. 

I  heard  the  numbers,  "  fifty,  fifty,  twen- 
ty, twenty,  twenty,  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  ten, 
ten,  twenty,  ten,  ten,"  growled  out ;  then 
they  were  rolled  up  again,  and  with  the 
words,  "  it's  a  bargain,  I'll  throw  in  the 
wreck,"  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
off. 

"  Wliat  did  y^ix  call  him  ^  "  a^lu^l  llie 
stranger,  as  \m'  luirj  \u%  Uaitd  g^ritly  on 
the  bridle. 

"Sultan,  si]  '  m\^\  tlisitftinsy  impulsive 
way,  I  graspeil  lii^  Ufttnl  ami  iionrwl  out 
my  thanks. 

"I  shall  e^  i  r  tV\\%k  it  a  pnniilt'tiwi,'' 
he  said  gently .  '^  {\v  -  kh 4 1 1  r m  1  vi  rg;i  in  ( if 
mine,  for  I  was  about  to  look  me  up  a 
good  saddle  horse  this  very  day." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  card,  and 
passing  it  to  me,  said  in  a  brotherly  sort 
of  a  way, 

"  It  is  but  right  you  should  know  the 
name  of  the  new  owner,  and  — "  he  hesi- 
tated, "  I  would  like  to  exchange." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  according  to  eti- 
quette, I  didn't  stop  to  think  or  care,  but 
at  once  opened  my  case  and  handed  him 
a  card.  He  took  it  with  a  gratified  look, 
and  bowing,  passed  on,  leading  my  —  his 
—  pony. 

The  whole  incident  had  occupied  but  a 
very  few  moments,  and  as  I  turned  again 
to  the  window,  the  street  resumed  its 
usual  bustle.  But  the  picture,  if  I  saw 
it,  had  no  longer  a  charm.  I  thought 
only  of  those  dark  eyes  that  had  flashed 
on  me  so  suddenly,  of  those  handsome  lips 
that  had  smiled  on  me  so  sweetly,  of  that 
rich  voice  that  rung  yet  in  my  ears,  drown- 
ing out  the  jar  and  discord  of  the  busy 
spot.  Strange  to  say,  I  did  not  glance  at 
the  card  —  my  mind's  eyes  were  wide 
awake,  my  physical  vision  as  in  a  night 
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"Tired  out,  Lily?"  and  a  little  gloved 
hand  was  dropped  lightly  on  my  arm.  "  I 
most  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  but  I  met  an 
old  school  friend,  just  from  Paris,  and 
what  I  meant  should  be  a  few  words 
lengthened  into  many.  We  will  go  now, 
if  you  are  ready." 

I  turned  without  a  word,  and  we  went 
home.  I  did  not  mention  the  incident  to 
her.  I  could  not  analyze  my  feelings, 
bat  somehow  I  did  not  want  any  one  to 
talk  to  me  about  it,  and  so  I  rattled  on, 
as  young  girls  can,  even  when  their  heart 
is  full. 

We  were  late  and  had  hardly  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  As  I  drew  off  my  gloves 
I  glanced  for  the  first  time  at  the  card. 
**  Albert  Granville  "  was  inscribed  upon 
it  in  bold  autograph  characters. 

As  the  dessert  was  coming  on,  Mr. 
Langdon  Ic  ^  up  and  n]K<t.^rTi:' 1  hastily, 
as  though  lnj  luj^i  ja^t  remomlKUod  it, 

"  By  the  wav,  -vrifii,  who  ilu  you  think 
I  met  on  thi.'  strtiilt  Hiii?  nioniiTi:;?  "  and 
before  she  eon  I J  reply,  tidrlul,  "  Gran- 
ville." 

"What,  Albert?  When  did  he  re- 
turn?" 

"  Last  week,  in  the  Europa." 

"  And  not  called  here  yet." 

"  He  apologized  for  his  tardiness,  but 
the  friend  who  accompanied  him  was  taken 
ill  before  they  left  the  steamer,  and  he 
has  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  him. 
He  will  call  this  evening." 

"  How  was  he  looking  ?  " 

"  Finely.  You  must  look  out  for  your 
hearts  now,  girls,"  turning  to  Belle  and 
me,  "he's  just  the  fellow  to  set  them 
beating." 

"  I  used  to  be  a  pet  of  his  when  I  was 
a  mere  baby,"  said  Belle  archly,  and  then 
she  nodded  her  little  Grecian  head,  as  if 
to  insinuate,  "  if  he  liked  me  then,  he'll 
certainly  be  captivated  with  me  now." 

As  for  me,  I  said  nothing,  but  my  cheeks 
burned,  and  my  fingers  quivered  so  that 
I  could  scarcely  pinch  the  grapes  from 
off  their  stem. 

"  You  look  feverish,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Langdon,  kindly,  as  we  passedin  to  the 
parlor,  "  are  you  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Quite,  only  a  little  tired." 

"  Go  and  lie  down  awhile.     Go,"  as  I 


hesitated, "  I  want  you  to  make  a  conquest 
to-night,  and  you  must  look  your  pretti-  • 
est,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  country." 

I  obeyed  without  another  word,  and  as 
I  was  perfectly  healthy,  I  fell  asleep  the 
moment  my  head  touched  my  pillow.  A 
romantic  young  miss  would  have  tossed 
about  on  the  bed  till  night,  her  head 
filled  with  wild  dreams  of  love  and  lovers ; 
but  I  was  not  romantic  in  the  couimon 
sense  of  that  word,  and  being  somewhat 
tired,  accepted  gratefully  the  repose  na- 
ture was  ready  to  accord  me. 

Mrs.  Langdon  superintended  my  dress- 
ing herself,  that  evening,  though  nothing 
could  have  been  simpler  than  the  attire 
she  chose :  a  white  mu,slin,  sheer  as 
mist,  made  full  and  long,  and  with  trim- 
mings of  rich  lace  about  the  neck  and 
arms.  My  hair  was  my  only  adornment, 
and  that  fell  in  rich  curls  over  my  bare 
shoulders  and  clustered  about  my  face,  as 
Belle  said,  "  like  shadows  on  a  lily  or  a 
rose." 

It  was  not  without  some  trepidation 
that  I  descended  to  the  parlor,  and  when 
the  bell  sounded,  my  heart  gave  a  start 
that  sent  the  blood  tingling  through  every 
vein.  It  was  only  by  an  effort  that  I  re- 
covered my  presence  of  mind  and  outward 
calmness.  As  Mr.  Granville  took  my 
hand,  upon  Mrs.  Langdon's  introduction, 
a  puzzled  look  rested  for  an  instant  upon 
his  face,  then  the  bright  smile  of  recogni- 
tion played  about  his  lips  and  I  felt  ray 
fingers  gently  pressed.  But  I  think  he 
must  have  noticed  the  burning  flush  upon 
my  cheeks,  for  he  made  no  allusions  then 
to  the  incident  of  the  morning  ;  but  after- 
ward as  I  stood  by  his  side,  gazing  on  a 
splendid  engraving  of  the  village  black- 
smith, he  bent  his  head  toward*  mine  and 
whispered, 

"  I  rode  Sultan  this  afternoon." 

"  Isn't  he  a  splendid  saddle  horse  ?  "  I 
spoke  with  animation,  for  there  flashed 
over  me  the  memory  of  miles  and  miles 
of  wild  galloping  over  hill  and  dale,  moun- 
tain and  valley,  lane  and  field. 

"  I  never  saw  a  finer.     I  esteem  it  the 

best  bargain  of  my  life."     Others  came 

up  just  then,  and  the  interrupted  subject 

was  not  again  resumed. 

•  JVIr.  Granville  became  a  constant  visitor 
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at  the  house,  though,  for  that  matter,  he 
had  always  been,  Mr.  Langdon  and  his 
father  having  been  intimate  friends.  After 
a  few  visits  it  became  obvious  that  his 
attentions  were  particularly  directed  to 
me.  I  accepted  them  timidly  at  first, 
fearing  that  my  host  and  his  wife  might 
have  designed  Belle  to  be  the  special  at- 
traction. But  Mrs.  Langdon  soon  set  me 
at  ease  on  that  point.  Belle,  it  seemed, 
had  a  lover  in  Europe,  a  wealthy  young 
American,  attache  to  one  of  our  ministers. 
They  were  not  engaged,  it  being  his  wish 
that  Belle  should  pass  the  ordeal  of  com- 
ing out  in  fashionable  society  and  know 
clearly  her  own  heart  before  it  was  tram- 
melled by  any  vows  made  in  early  girl- 
hood. 

**  Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  my 
dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Langdon,  at  the 
close  of  our  confidential  talk,  "  than  to 
return  you  home  in  the  spring  engaged  to 
Albert,  for  1  know  him  to  be  a  splendid 
man,  a  man  of  wealth,  honor  and  integrity, 
one  whom  any  woman  could  trust  her 
life's  happiness  to  without  a  fear." 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  as  she 
turned  away,  buried  my  head  in  the  sofa 
cushions,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  indulged  in  revery.  I  realized 
then  why  it  was  that  I  had  turned  away 
from  the  young  men  of  my  native  village. 
All  unknown  to  myself  I  had  had  an  ideal 
in  my  heart,  and  they  fell  short  of  its  pro- 
portions. Albert  came  up  to  them — what 
wonder  that  I  studied  the  image  over  and 
over  again,  never  criticising,  only  com- 
paring ;  what  wonder  that  so  long  blindly 
in  love  with  the  shadow  I  should  wildly 
clasp  the  substance ! 

Two  months  had  not  elapsed  after  our 
first  acquaintance,  before  we  were  en- 
gaged. Engaged  !  I  whispered  the  word 
over  and  over  again  to  myself,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  my  chamber,  for  Belle  and  her 
mother  had  gone  a  trifling  distance  out  of 
town  to  spend  the  night  with  a  sick  friend. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  me  that  it  had 
come  about  so  soon.  Yet  it  was  no  dream, 
but  a  sweet  reality.  Upon  my  finger 
sparkled  the  ring  that  he  had  placed  there, 
when  amid  tears,  smiles  and  blushes, 
strangely  intermingled,  he  had  won  from 
me  my  confession.     Btrange,  though,  it 


seemed  to  me,  that  it  should  be  so ;  that 
he  who  had  mingled  with  ike  fair  ladies 
of  England's  stately  homes,  with  the  belles 
of  Paris,  the  beauties  of  Spain,  the  dark- 
eyed  daughters  of  Italy,  should  have  re- 
turned heart-whole  and  laid  his  priceless 
worship  at  the  feet  of  a  simple  little 
American  country  girl.  I  had  told  him 
so,  and  heard  amid  passionate  breathiiig9 
these  words,  these  words  that  will  ever 
ripple  through  the  green  spots  of  memory 
as  lines  of  crystal  through  spring  meadow 
land, 

**  My  little  country  girl  would  grace 
the  palace  of  a  king ;  for  such  a  one  I 
saved  my  heart." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  and  Belle  were 
delighted  with  the  issue  of  our  friendship, 
while  a  characteristic  letter  from  Ben  as- 
sured me  that  the  news  of  my  engagement 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  members  of  my 
family.  "  I  allers  teld  the  gals  at  home 
that  you  was  cut  out  for  some  city  fellow's 
wife  —  that  you'd  never  have  to  do  any- 
thing but  pick  up  flowers  in  this  'ere 
world." 

"  And  the  flowers  shall  be  thornier," 
said  my  lover,  as  we  read  the  letter  to- 
gether, and  then  he  gathered  me  to  his 
heart  and  called  me  his  own,  and  spoke 
words  which  I  gathered  up  and  hid  away 
as  men  do  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

For  weeks  afterward  it  seemed  to  me 
"  the  days  of  heaven  had  come  on  earth." 
My  lover  was  devoted  in  his  attentions. 
Fine  mornings  found  him  at  the  door, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  Arabian,  with  Sul- 
tan accompanying  him,  and  such  long,  de- 
licious rides  as  we  took  through  the  pic- 
turesque suburbs  of  the  city,  and  far  oflf. 
sometimes,  into  the  distant  country ! 
Stormy  days  saw  him  in  the  parlor  with  a 
new  piece  of  music  to  practice  with  me, 
or  a  new  book  to  read  to  me,  while  eve- 
nings brought  his  attendance  to  the  theatre, 
opera,  concert  or  ball-room,  or  if  by 
chance  there  was  nothing  to  draw  us  out, 
there  were  long,  delicious,  whispered 
chats  in  the  conservatory  or  library,  when 
hours  flew  by  as  though  angels  chimed  the 
minutes. 

The  crowning  ball  of  the  season  came 
oflF  in  March.  The  young  bride  of  an  old 
millionaire,  a  man  nearly  three  times  her 
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mge,  threw  open  then,  for  die  first  time, 
Her  magnificent  rooms  to  her  own  particu- 
lar set,  the  elite  of  the  city.  She  had 
been  a  schoohnate  of  Belle's  at  Paris,  and 
thns  we  received  early  invitations  and  of 
coarse  gave  extra  attention  to  our  attire. 
We  dressed  nearly  alike, —  misty  gauze 
over  white  satin  —  threads  of  silver  shim- 
mering-in  the  silky  net- work  of  mine,  like 
•moonlight  on  a  snowbank,  while  lines  of 
^Id  danced  and  quivered  over  Belle's 
like  sunshine  on  rippling  water.  Albert 
8aid  gaily  that  Belle's  was  like  an  August 
morning,  brilliant  and  breezy,  while  mine 
was  like  a  midsummer  night,  pearly  and 
quiet. 

The  evening  was  about  half  spent,  when, 
flushed  with  the  heat,  1  begged  him  to 
lead  me  into  the  winter  garden  which 
stretched  away,  like  a  bit  of  fairy  land, 
from  the  threshold  of  the  ball  room. 

"  Leave  me  here  alone,"  I  said,  "while 
you  dance  with  Belle.  I  prefer  the  silent 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  to  the  noisy  rattle 
of  any  partner  — " 

"  Save — "  and  he  looked  archly  in  my 
&oe. 

"  Save  you,  of  course ;  you  are  always 
an  exception." 

"  You'll  not  be  lonely  ?  " 

"  Lonely,  in  this  Eden  ?  never." 

"  Well,  beware  then,  that  no  serpent 
comes,"  and  with  a  stolen  kiss  he  gaily 
retook  his  way  to  the  crowded  room. 

I  moved  along  quietly  from  stand  to 
stand,  from  niche  to  'niche,  pausing  now 
to  look  into  the  heart  of  some  white  lily, 
and  ttien  to  inhale  the  breath  of  a  red 
rose,  or  the  odor  of  a-  purple  pansy.  I 
came  at  last  to  a  little  alcove,  divided 
firom  the  flowers  by  a  fleecy  curtain  of 
India  lace.  Parting  the  folds,  I  entered. 
It  was  a  little  oriental  nook,  with  a  few 
satin  cushions  tossed  in  graceM  confusion 
over  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  lighted  by  a 
single  silver  lamp  that  swung  like  a  cen- 
ser from  the  ceiling,  emitting  a  faint  per- 
fimie  that  was  like  the  odor  of  woods  in 
springtime,  I  threw  myself  lazily  upon 
one  of  the  white,  downy  masses,  and 
steeped  as  it  were  in  languor,  was  soon 
half  asleep.  A  strain  of  music  startled 
me,  low,  soft  and  fairy-like  at  first,  but 
rising  higher,  clearer,  fuller,  till  it  ebbed 


and  flowed  like  ocean  waves.  Parting 
the  satin  drapery  behind  me,  which  I  had 
supposed  was  a  tapestry  lining  to  the 
walls,  but  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
heavy  curtain  dividing  the  little  nook 
from  the  music-room,  Ipeered  out.  The 
glare  of  light  dazed  me  for  a  moment, 
but  as  soon  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  it,  they  were  riveted  upon  a  group  in 
the  center,  a  lady  leaning  on  a  small, 
Grecian  harp,  and  a  knot  of  gentlemen 
forming  a  half-circle  about  her.  I  was 
entranced  by  the  singer's  face ;  she  was  a 
perfect  Oriental  beauty,  such  a  one  as 
comes  to  us  in  visions  when  we  dream  of 
the  pet  of  the  harem.  I  would  no  sooner 
attempt  to  describe  it  than  I  would  sun- 
shine at  midday.  My  eyes  dazzled  as 
they  surveyed  her,  while  my  ears  were 
entranced  as  by  music  floating  over  water 
in  still  evenings.  The  song  ended  ;  she 
rose,  and  taking  the  arm  of  a  gentleman, 
passed  through  the  room.  Her  figure  was 
magnificent  as  her  face  was  glorious,  and 
it  was  well  set  ofi"  by  the  rich  dress  of  ma- 
genta velvet,  over  which  diamond  dust 
seemed  to  have  been  scattered. 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  asked  a  voice  close 
beside  the  curtain.  I  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  answer. 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  her  ?  O, 
no,  you  had  not  come  out  yet  when  she 
first  appeared  among  us,  storming  all 
hearts.  She  is  now  the  widow  of  that  old 
millionaire.  Havens,  who  was  drowned 
while  yachting  two  years  ago.  This  is 
her  first  appearance  in  society  since  his 
death." 

"  But  who  was  she  ?  " 

"  A  poor  orphan  girl  whom  an  eccentric 
old  bachelor  adopted  and  educated,  and 
whose  heiress  she  supposed  herself  to  be. 
There  was  some  flaw  in  the  will,  though, 
and  she  was  lefl  nearly  penniless  at  his 
death.  She  was  engaged  at  the  time  to 
young  Granville." 

"WhatGranviUe?" 

"  Albert,  the  same  who  is  engaged  now 
to  that  little  country  girl,  the  Langdons' 
protege.  He  was  poor  then,  at  least  his 
father  had  just  failed,  and  he  was  clerking 
in  a  wholesale  store.  She  broke  her  en- 
gagement at  once,  and  within  six  months 
was  married  to  old  Havens.     The  fun  of 
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the  story  is  that  Granville,  in  less  than  a 
month  after,  fell  heir  to  an  immense  for- 
tune. But  the  poor  fellow  was  heart- 
broken it  was  thought,  as  he  sailed  for 
Europe  at  once,  and  never  returned  till 
last  fall." 

"  Well,  his  little  country  girl  better 
look  out  now,  for  any  man  that  has  once 
loved  that  peerless  creature,  will  be  very 
likely  to  return  to  his  homage  now  that 
the  way  is  clear.  She  would  hardly  re- 
fuse him  now." 

"Not  she.  It  would  be  a  splendid 
match,  too,  both  so  handsome  and  both 
so  rich." 

The  speakers  moved  away  at  the  last 
word,  and  I  silently  drew  the  curtain  to- 
gether, and  pressed  my  hands  to  my  heart 
and  crouched  down  on  the  cushions,  biting 
my  lips  till  drops  of  crimson  fell  from 
them  and  stained  the  silver  threads  that 
rose  and  fell  above  my  bosom.  It  was 
one  of  those  terrible  moments  of  life  in 
which  the  brain  seeks  to  cease  its  action, 
and  the  heart  absorb  one's  whole  vitality 
—  when  we  cannot  think  but  only  feel. 

Voices  sounding  near  aroused  me  from 
my  agony.  I  forced  my  teeth  from  off 
my  lips,  I  pinned  a  rose  above  the  red 
spots  on  my  waist,  I  smoothed  the  wrinkles 
from  my  forehead,  I  threw  a  smile  into 
my  eyes  and  drew  the  old  dimple  into  my 
cheeks.  I  rose  up  and  strove  to  re-enter 
the  conservatory,  but  my  knees  shook 
under  me,  and  in  spite  of  my  strong  will, 
I  was  forced  to  sit  down  again. 

Nearer  came  the  voices ;  I  knew  them 
well  —  they  were  Albert's  and  Belle's. 
The  lace  curtain  was  parted  and  the  words, 
"  Here  she  is,  hidden  like  a  lily  in  a 
leaf,"  fell  on  my  ear.  I  tried  again  to 
rise,  but  I  could  not. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  "  and  my  lover 
strained  me  to  his  heart.  "  You  are 
ghastly  white ;  these  late  hours  and  heat- 
ed rooms  are  killing  you,  my  sweet  one. 
Lot  me  call  the  carriage  and  take  you 
home." 

"  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not 
sick  —  a  little  faint ;  take  me  to  a  win- 
dow." 

He  did  so.  Belle  accompanying  us.  The 
fresh  air  and  the  efforts  of  my  strong  will 
revived  me,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was 


promenading  with  him  through  the  bril- 
liant rooms.  We  had  paused  to  watch 
the  waltzers,  when  suddenly  I  felt  Albert 
give  a  convulsive  start.  It  was  over  in 
a  second,  and  then  I  felt  him  draw  me 
close  to  his  side.  In  another  instant  there 
glided  before  us  the  peerless  creature 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  music-room.  My 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  her,  and  I  could 
not,  with  all  the  jealousy  that  was  sting- 
ing my  heart,  refrain  from   exclaiming, 

**  What  a  splendid  looking  woman !  " 

"  Heartless  as  she  is  handsome,"  was 
the  quick  reply. 

The  words  calmed  me,  more  by  their 
tone  than  import,  and  I  resumed  my  usual 
liveliness,  and  when  the  next  dance  was 
called,  accepted  an  invitation  and  engaged 
in  it  with  the  zest  of  a  young  girl  in  her 
first  triumph. 

As  the  last  strain  from  the  gallery 
floated  away,  my  partner  led  me  to  the 
music-room,  and  seated  me  on  a  sofa  close 
to  the  drapery  that  divided  it  from  the 
little  Oriental  nook,  in  which,  an  hour 
before,  I  had  known  such  a  wild  pang.  I 
was  flushed  and  thirsty,  and  asked  him  to 
bring  me  an  ice.  He  did  so.  As  I  was 
dallying  over  it,  a  new  dance  was  called, 
and  he  excused  himself  and  left  me  there 
alone,  saying  lightly,  he  would  send  some 
one  to  cheer  my  loneliness.  I  leaned  my 
head  on  the  carved  arm  and  closed  my 
eyes.  I  was  not  sleepy,  but  my  head 
whirled  a  little,  and  the  quiet  of  the  room, 
for  it  was,  for  a  wonder,  empty,  seemed 
pleasant.  I  believe  I  slept  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. What  aroTised  me  I  could  never 
tell,  but  I  did  arouse  and  sit  up  straight 
and  listen  keenly. 

Blame  me  if  you  will,  but  as  I  had  once 
in  that  evening  parted  that  drapery  to 
look  out,  now  I  parted  it  to  look  in.  Did 
my  heart  freeze  at  the  sight  ?  I  don't 
know ;  but  my  blood  seemed  to  grow  cold- 
er and  colder,  till  I  shivered  as  in  death, 
while  great  drops  of  clammy  sweat  rushed 
from  every  pore. 

My  lover  was  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  room,  immediately  under  the 
silver  lamp.  At  his  feet,  crouched  there 
close,  clinging  to  his  knees,  was  that  ra- 
diant creature  who  had  been  his  first  love. 
Tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
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and  her  whole  attitude  betokened  wild 
erilreaty,  passionate  pleading.  My  lover 
was  very  pale,  but  there  was  a  stem,  hard 
look  upon  his  &ce  that  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  seemed  more  like  a  statue 
than  mortal  man. 

»*  It  has  always  been  yours,  Albert ; 
always,  always.  Never  for  a  moment  has 
my  love  swerved  from  its  fidelity.  Never, 
never.  Through  the  weary  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  of  gilded  wretchedness — through 
the  dreary  years  of  widowhood,  not  half 
'  80  dreary,  though  as  those  of  wifehood, 
because  chaiits  that  I  loathed  had  been 
snapped  asunder  —  always,  always,  my 
heart  has  been  yours.  I  offer  it  to  you 
now — an  unwomanly  act  I  know,  but  one 
I  cannot  help,  and  would  not  if  I  could. 
Albert,  Albert,  take  it  or  I  shall  go 
mad.*' 

"  I  have  no  use  for  it  now,"  he  an- 
swered coldly. 

"  You  think  you  love  her,  that  simple 
little  country  girl,  to  whom  folks  tell  me 
you  are  engaged.  But  you  don't,  you 
don't,  and  if  you  did,  what  is  she  compared 
to  me,  what  is  her  love  to  mine  ?  a  stream- 
let to  a  torrent !  Albert,  you  cannot  hate 
me!" 

"  No,"  only  the  monosyllable. 

"  And  if  there  is  no  hate  there,  there 
must  be  love,"  and  she  rose  and  pressed 
one  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  There  is  none,  Eleanor,  none.  Time 
was,  when  my  heart's  existence  seemed 
garnered  up  in  you,  when  I  would  have 
lain  down  my  life  to  have  spared  you  one 
moment's  pain.  But  you  spurned  me, 
spurned  me  not  that  I  had  lost  manhood, 
but  only  the  dross  of  life,  its  paltry  gold. 
You  spurned  me  when  I  knelt  to  you. 
You  said  coldly,  money,  money,  money 
rather  than  love.  Eleanor,  as  you  spurned 
me  then,  I  spurn  you  now.  As  you  said 
money,  I  say  love,  I  would  not  give  my 
little  country  girl  for  a  thousand  wealthy 
widows.  She  is  my  lily,  gathered  from 
the  heart  of  a  green  leaf,  pure  as  the  dew 
and  fair  as  the  sunshine  —  my  lily  whom 
I  shall  give  up  only  with  life." 

I  do  not  know  what  prompted  me.  It 
was  an  impulse  rather  than  thought,  but 
I  dashed  aside  the  drapery  and  darted  to 
his  side.     He  folded  me  to  his  bosom,  he 


kissed  my  forehead,  cheeks,  lips ;  he  called 
me  pet,  darling,  love.  Then  suddenly  he 
put  me  away  a  very  little,  just  enough  to 
draw  me  to  his  side,  and  link  my  arm  in 
his.  She  had  stepped  away  a  pace  or 
two.  He  drew  himself  up  proudly  and 
said  in  a  clear  voice, 

"  Mrs.  Havens,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you  my  betrothed  wife." 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  transfixed, 
then  advancing  a  step  or  two,  she  put  out 
her  jewelled  fingers  and  lightly  touched 
my  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,"  she  said,  hoarsely. 
Then  grasping  his,  she  exclaimed  wildly, 
"  My  punishment  is  just,"  and  with  the 
words  lingering  on  her  white  lips,  she 
glided  away. 

Albert  led  me  to  a  cushion,  and  as  we 
sat  down  upon  it,  leaned  my  head  upon 
his  heart  and  whispered, 

"  You  know  now,  Lily,  that  you  are 
my  second  love." 

"  And  I  would  rather  be  your  second 
love  than  the  first  love  of  any  man  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Bless  you  for  those  words,  darling. 
My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you." 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  that  night. 
I  have  been  a  happy  wife  all  the  long 
time.  The  first  four  years  of  our  married 
life  were  spent  in  travel.  We  journeyed 
first  over  our  own  broad  land,  from  its 
rocky  bulwarks  on  the  Atlantic  to  its 
golden  gates  on  the  Pacific,  over  valley, 
mountain,  prairie  and  forest.  Then  to 
the  old  world,  through  storied  cities,  on 
haunted  rivers,  and  over  spots  holy  with 
the  crimsoned  feet  of  martyrs. 

We  were  passing  once  through  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  devoted  to  the  out- 
casts of  society,  when  suddenly  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  my  husband's  arm,  and  said, 

"  Listen ! " 

From  the  fiirther  comer  of  the  long 
hall  rippled  a  wave  of  music,  a  clear, 
sweet  thrill  from  silver  voice.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  chant,  low,  sad,  yet  inexpresvsibly 
beautiful.  We  moved  toward  the  singer 
with  noiseless  steps.  As  we  drew  close 
to  the  cot  beside  which  she  stood,  we  saw 
her  stoop  and  with  her  white  fingers  gently 
press  together  the  eyelids  of  a  fair,  dead 
girl.     She  looked  up  after  a  moment.     It 
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was  the  face  of  Eleanor  Hayens.  She 
recognized  us  and  gave  a  hand  to  each, 
saying  softly, 

**  You  are  happy  and  so  am  I." 

"  Who  upon  airth  have  you  been  a 
writing  to  now,  Lily  G-ranville,  I  should 
like  to  know,"  and  the  brown  hands  of 
brother  Ben  gathered  up  the  leaves  that 
had  slipped  from  my  port-folio  on  to  the 
floor.  "  Why,  it's  longer  than  old  Grant's 
will." 

"  It  isn't  a  letter,  Ben." 

"What  then?  You  haVt  took  to 
story  writing,  hev  you?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  a  friend  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  she  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  romance  in  my  life  —  I  seemed 
too  quiet,  too  happy  —  and  so  I  thought 
I  would  gather  up  a  few  old  memories 
and  hand  them  to  her." 

He  took  the  manuscript  and  read. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  darned  if  ever  I  knew 
before  how  Al  come  to  own  Sultan,"  he 
exclaimed  after  a  while.  **  Dang  her,  but 
she  was  a  pretty  one  to  go  to  courtin'  a 
fellow  arter  she'd  kicked  him  once,"  he 
burst  forth,  after  another  spell.  He  read 
in  silence  afterward  till  he  came  to  the 
last  word,  then  brushing  something  from 
his  cheeks  that  glistened  very  like  a  tear, 
he  whispered, 

"  I  know  now  why  you  called  the  baby 
Eleanor ;  it  was  arter  Al's  first  gal." 


THE   TWO   ANBELS. 

By  A,nn.&    M.  Bates. 

A  babe  lay  in  its  cradle  bed, 

Hashed  in  a  slumber  soft  and  deep, 
And  gently  bending  o'er  its  head, 

Two  angels  watched  it  in  its  sleep. 
One,  pare  and  passionless  and  pale; 

Her  white  robe  through  the  twilight  gleamed; 
The  shadow  of  her  filmy  veil. 

Fell  o'er  the  infant  as  it  dreamed. 

The  other  wore  rich  festal  guise, 

And  yet  upon  her  brow  was  pain, 
The  flowers  that  were  gathered  there. 

Had  left  a  cruel,  blodidy  stain. 
They  gently  lingered  round  the  child; 

The  spirit  passionless  and  fait. 
Said,  Lo!  this  worl  I  is  dark  and  wild. 

And  canst  thou  guide  him  safely  there  ? 


For  cmel  thorns  and  bitter.founts 
Choke  up  the  pathway  of  the  waste; 

Around  it  grow  the  Dead  Sea  fruits 
That  turn  to  ashes  on  the  taste. 

But  in  the  land  to  which  I  guide 

No  thing  ungenial  mare  the  air; 
The  roses  bloom  by  Sharon's  side. 

And  seraph  forms  are  walking  there. 
0,  sister,  yield  to  me  the  prixe. 

Let  me  but  clasp  his  baby  hand. 
And  1  will  close  his  starry  eyes. 

To  open  in  that  Better  Land. 

She  smiled.    One  earnest  look  she  gave. 

And  Life  fi*om  near  the  babe  withdrew; 
'*WeU  hast  thou  painted  what  I  have. 

And  what  thy  guidance  leadeth  to. 
Then  take  this  babe,  a  pearl  as  pure 

As  ever  gleamed  'neath  Oman's  deep. 
And  lead  him  where  no  dangerous  lure 

In  guilt  or  sin  his  soul  will  steep." 

Soft  the  celestial  angel  smiled, 

Her  look  had  tenderer,  holier  grown: 
*'  Sister,"  she  said,  **  I  take  this  child. 

To  guide  to  the  Etemars  Throne. 
In  Heaven's  green  and  flowery  ways 

The  bliss  of  angels  he  will  share. 
And  God  wiil  give  him  lengih  of  days, 

And  store  of  endless  pleasure  there." 

She  bent  still  lower  o'er  the  child. 

Who  lay  there  like  some  rosy  flower. 
That  blossomed  on  Life's  rugged  wild. 

Best  fitted  for  immortal  bower. 
Then  upward  in  the  shining  ray 

The  summer  moon  around  her  shed. 
She  hastened  on  her  heavenward  way, 

And  bore  the  babe  earth  mourned  as  dead. 

How  tenderly  the  Master  kind. 

Took  from  the  angel's  hand  the  flower. 
And  said,  **  Undimmed  by  sorrow's  wind. 

It  here  shall  bloom  in  Eden's  bower. 
And,  when  the  mourning  mother's  feet 

Have  entered  on  this  world  of  joy. 
How  great  her  bliss  to  clasp  the  sweet 

Perfected  image  of  her  boy ! 


^aasing  away!  why  should  my  heart 

Shrink  and  shiver  with  fear  and  dread  ? 
Why  should  my  faltering  steps  turn  back 

From  the  path  which  sometime  we  all  must 
tread? 
Christ  crossed  over  the  shining  arch. 

With  the  black  waters  surging  below, — 
I  will  falter  no  more  but  bravely  march  on. 

Where  He  has  gone  I'll  not  fear  to  go. 
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"By  JLAek  U.  Tlioxxxas. 

"VTO  one  looking  at  the  girl  would  have 
JL 1  called  her  a  heroine.  There  was  not 
enough  self-assertion,  not  enough  of  that 
resistance  to  power,  physical  or  otherwise, 
which  changes  all  circumstances  into  lev- 
ers, and  reduces  all  states  to  the  dominion 
of  will.  That  was  evident  enough  to  need 
no  assertion.  Her  eyes  were  gray,  such 
gray  as  does  not  fire  up  into  sudden  heat 
of  soul,  but  receptive  and  steady,  with  a 
warm  amber  tint  below,  that  welled  up  to 
the  surface,  at  times,  revealing  the  hidden 
richness.  The  face  was  quiet  and  color- 
less, but  rounded  in  outline.  Hers  was 
no  soul  to  dash  itself  vainly  against  ada- 
mantine rocks.  She  lent  herself  content- 
edly to  the  currents  of  life,  thinking,  as 
such  do,  that  where  the  water-bed  was 
placed,  ihe  stream  should  flow,  sigh  as  it 
mig^t  for  the  upward  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  for  all  that  you  wouldn't  have 
called  the  face  happy.  You  might  search 
tiU  you  tired,  you  would  find  neither  tints 
nor  dimples.  Search  as  you  might,  you 
would  find  no  entrance-door  to  the  inner 
soul  of  this*  woman ;  but  you  would  feel 
that  underneath  the  gray  eyes  and  tintless 
face,  a  steady  will  held  the  unquestioned 
truths  of  her  life  secure  and  impregna- 

I  think  very  few  men  love  this  kind  of 
women;  they  pass  by  to  choose  some 
rounded,  blue-eyed  divinity,  whose  colors 
wash  out  into  a  dingy  fadiness  and  limp- 
siness,  after  a  few  years'  wear,  and  then 
turn  to  find  the  same  gray  eyes  and  round- 
ed face,  with  only  added  lines  of  strength. 

She  was  in  a  small  patch  of  garden 
ground,  unfenced  from  the  surrounding 
grass  plot.  Back  of  her  the  log  cabin 
stood,  so  often  seen  in  Tennessee  among 
the  mountains ;  and  in  view  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  a  gradually  ascending  knoll, 
and  fiirther  away  in  straight  lines  where 
the  negro  quarters  had  been,  were  charred 
logs,  blackened  walls,  half  fallen,  with 
broken  plaster  and  melted  glass.  Beyond, 
the  hiUs  rose,  green  and  cleared;  but 
looking  unkept  and  strange,  with  loose 
lying  ^nces  half  burned  and  wholly  un- 
fitted for  protection.    There  was  no  need 


of  the  show  certainly,  for  the  fields  were 
ragged  with  the  remains  of  last  summer's 
grain,  and  only  spears  of  grass,  with  now 
and  then  com,  sprouted  up  from  the  im- 
tilled  soil.  Farther  on  rose  the  moun- 
tains, grand  and  wild.  They  looked  suffi- 
cient to  themselves  in  their  strength.. 
Down  the  valley  the  farm-houses  could  be 
seen  between  the  foliage,  with  the  steeples 
of  the  village  farther  away. 

Bertha  did  not  mind  the  scene,  but 
worked  steadily  with  her  hoe, — uprooting 
the  swifti-growing  weeds  that  threatened 
to  choke  the  roots  she  had  planted.  She 
worked  steadily,  with  her  face  always 
turned  northward,  toward  the  mountains. 
She  had  few  fancies — ^this  girl  —  but  this 
was  one.  The  air  was  purer,  she  thought, 
more  life-imparting.  When  she  turned 
toward  the  South  it  choked  her— clogged 
brain  and  soul. 

To  the  North  and  West,  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  Federals  lay  entienched 
or  camped.  To  the  South,  tiie  <yonfeder- 
ates  of  East  Tennessee  stretched  an  im- 
broken  line  from  McMinneville  westward. 

A  clash  of  hoofs  striking  against  the 
stones  of  the  highway,  broke  upon  her  ear. 
It  was  a  sound  common  enough.  Not 
three  hours  since  eight  or  ten  lean-jawed 
Mississippians  had  galloped  toward  the 
mountains. 

She  knew  very  well  this,  too,  was  a 
Confederate.  These  swift  gallops  over 
hill  and  mountain  wore  out  horses  horribly 
fast,  and  Morgan  did  not  let  many  brutes 
laze  in  pasture  when  another  raid  was  to 
be  made.  Of  course  this  was  a  Confed- 
erate riding  by  to  join  his  companions ; 
but  she  had  no  fear.  Everything  already 
had  been  appropriated  on  the  farm ;  there 
was  nothing  left  to  tempt  their  rapacity, 
nothing  to  glut  their  revenge,  without  it 
might  be  the  lives  of  two  defenceless  per- 
sons. If  the  gray-ooated  horsemen  were 
cowards  enou^  for  that — she  couldn't  see 
as  she  could  help  it.  So  she  didn't  look 
around.  She  detested  the  sight  of  the 
uniform.  It  seared  her  soul  to  look  at 
these  men  —  Kentuckians,  Tennesseeans, 
Alabamiansand  Mississippians,  joined  to- 
gether in  solemn  compact  to  kill  or  de- 
stroy the  mother  who  bore  them.  Their 
eyes,  to  her,  must  bum  with  the  same 
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fire  that  shone  in  Cain's*  Not  all—  ah, 
no — 'but  then,  Heaven  pity  them,  still  the 
curse  was  upon  them  and  they  must  bear 
the  punishment* 

She  had  a  keener  senseof  justice— this 
girl  — than  most  have.  Whatever  she 
knew  to  be  right  was  an  imperative  duty 
with  her,  though  brain  and  heart  and  soul 
should  be  sacrificed. 

The  rattling  sound  had  ceased  suddenly, 
not  dying  away  in  the  distance  as  usual, 
so  the  girl  looked  up. 

The  horseman  had  dismounted^  Con- 
federate he  was,  and  by  his  collar  an  of- 
ficer of  some  rank.  Tall,  but  not  robust, 
with  a  speculative,  rather  puzzling  face, 
impulsive  and  earnest.  One  to  try  new 
laws  and  creeds  and  fashions,  until  he 
proved  them  worthless  or  good..  Cour- 
ageous, unflinching,  determined. 

This  speculative,  trial-life  hadn't  agreed 
with  him  fiilly ;  the  quarter  part  of  his 
creeds  had  proven  worthless,  you  would 
have  said,  for  his  mouth  had  an  expression 
it  pained  you  to  see,  and  his  brown  eyes 
were  deeply  sunken  and  sorrowfully  ques- 
tioning. There  was  a  magnetism,  how- 
ever, in  the  man  few  could  withstand  — a 
magnetic  power  contained  in  the  rectitude 
of  principle  that  always  lay  under  the 
imperfections  of  deed. 

Looking,  the  girl  grew  deadly  white, 
the  parted  lips  blue,  but  the  hoe  she  held 
was  tightened  in  a  strong  nervous  grasp. 
She  had  nerves  of  brass ;  her  hand, 
browned  as  it  was,  and  small,  was  com- 
pact, firm.  You  might  swear  if  once 
those  fingers  closed  on  a  truth,  no  torture 
could  unbind  them. 

He  came  forward  with  quick,  firm 
steps,  his  mobile  mouth  stirred  with  emo- 
tion, his  eyes  bearing  the  deep  lights  of 
carbuncles,  saying, 

"  Bertha !  " 

That  was  all.  She  gave  her  right  hand 
into  his. 

«*  John  Bennet,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Not  a  change  of  tone  —  just  a  quiet 
flow  of  earnest  syllables. 

"  And  is  that  all  ? "  he  questioned. 
♦*  One  year  I  have  been  gone,  and  you 
meet  me  with  only  those  words  ?  " 

"That  is  all." 

He  put  his  hands  in  sadden  movement 


to  his  face ;  his  form  shook  with  emotion. 
The  girl  stood  erect,  immovable,  white  as 
alabaster,  but  hard.  He  turned  as  quick- 
IjT,  placing  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  a 
triumphant,  pitying  smile  making  his  face 
beautiful.  He  was  always  positive,  she 
acquiescent  in  her  nature. 

*•  Bertha,  you  love  me,  nevertheless. 
You  are  pressing  your  heart  down  with 
your  weak  little  hand  —  it  will  burst  out 
of  bonds  for  all  that,  dear.  Because  we 
differ  in  this  question,  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  say,  *  we  two  shall  walk  sepa- 
rately all  the  years  of  our  lives.*  You 
can't  do  it,  Bertha  —  it  whitens  you  — 
such  intense  heat  of  soul  you  cannot 
bear." 

She  did  not  deny  the  accusation.  Strong 
souls  are  seated  like  mountains,  and  do 
not  fly  out  of  equipoise  with  what,  in 
others,  would  cause  a  false  shame  of  the 
truth.     She  only  said, 

"  You  are  wrong,  John.  I  do  not  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  parting 
our  lives.  We  are  separate  because  the 
Right  stands  between  us  two,  and  will 
not  let  us  unite." 

"  You  bandage  your  eyes,  ^nd  cry  out 
that  it  is  dark.  You  love  me.  Obey 
your  instincts." 

"  They  do  not  draw  me  nearer  to  you." 

"Child,  men  and  women  have  died 
before  this  for  false  gods  and  no  good 


"  I  know  it  too  well.  But  is  my  coun- 
try a  false  god  —7  she  who  has  nurtured 
and  protected  and  loved  us  as  a  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  false  as  any  heathen  idol.  One 
that  delights  in  a  sacrifice  of  blood." 

"  Patriotism  then  is  nothing  ?  " 

His  eyes  flashed. 

"  Patriotism  is  the  soul  of  love.  But 
blind  devotion  to  a  country  that  has  for 
its  object  the  subjugation  of  one  portion 
to  the  rule  of  another,  is  culpable  igno- 
rance or  cowardice.  When  rulers  are 
corrupt,  and  laws  perverted,  when  liberty 
is  a  dead  letter,  when  our  rights  are  ig- 
nored and  our  home  invaded  by  an  army 
of  subjugation,  it  is  not  patriotism  to  lie 
supinely.  Shame  on  the  man  who  does 
not  arise  and  say,  *  my  personal  liberty  is 
my  country.  I  will  maintain  it.' " 
_"  Alaa  I  it  is  you  who  have  bandaged 
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your  eyes.  I  deny  the  existence  of  wrongs 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  what 
with  patience  might  have  been  legisli^ted 
away.  I  deny  fully  the  attempt  at  Bub« 
jngation.  You  would  understand  the 
status  fully  if  you  would  but  reason  calm- 
ly, and  not  allow  your  excitable  imagina- 
tion to  run  rampant.  But  granted  it  were 
80.  Where  is  that  freedom  for  which  you 
are  fighting  against  established  laws  ?  Is 
it  in  the  army  ?  no  one  expects  it  there. 
Has  the  press  a  voice  ?  Look  to  Knox- 
yille  for  an  answer.  Are  the  citizens 
protected  in  their  opinions  ?  Look  around 
you,  John  Bennet.  View  the  fruits  of 
Southern  liberty." 

He  groaned  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 
**Dear,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  now. 
The  summer  storm  must  rage  even  to  de- 
struction to  purify  the  air  and  reinvigor- 
ate  nature." 

**  Yes,  but  the  Simoom  only  destroys." 
^'  I  see  we  cannot  agree  on  this  subject, 
dear.  We  will  let  it  pass.  I  challenge 
no  soul  its  liberty  of  thought.  I  came 
on  another  errand.  These  are  terrible 
times,  Bertha.  I  have  been  heartsick 
wi^  thoughts  of  your  exposure.  I  have 
recseived  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days, 
and  have  come  to  claim  my  wife  and  pro- 
tect her." 

**  You  remember  my  words  one  year 
ago,  John?" 

"  But  you  must  have  relented.  You 
have  no  right  to  murder  your  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  the  man  who  loves 
you." 

**  I  cannot  marry  you,  John  Bennet." 
There  was  not  the  faintest  inflection.  It 
was  as  though  each  word  was  pressed  out 
whole  and  dead  from  her  tortured  heart. 
The  man's  agony  was  terrible  to  wit- 
ness, but  she  bore  it.  I  think  for  all  her 
calmness,  she  suffered  the  more. 

*•  But  you  will  let  me  carry  you  and 
your  father  to  some  spot  where  I  can 
watch  over  you,  for  your  father's  sake, 
Bertha,  if  not  for  my  own,"  he  appealed. 
"  Be  content,  John ;  it  cannot  be.  You 
know  my  father  would  not,  nor  would  I." 
He  looked  at  her  as  we  gaze  on  the 
fjsMje  of  the  dead,  only  then  we  have  the 
comfort  that  all  trouble  is  over  there ;  but 
lie —  oh  !  thd  thought  of  her  death-in-life 
uras  uiguish. 


"We  must  part  again?"  he  said  at 
length.  She  bowed  her  head. 
"  Do  you  love  me,  Bertha  ?  " 
She  lifted  her  eyes.  All  the  amber  of 
her  soul  flooded  them  with  glory.  No  one 
but  this  man  and  herself  dreamed  of  the 
deeps  of  tenderness  contained  in  her  na« 
ture. 

She  passed  her  flngers  across  his  eye^ 
slowly,  as  if  she  was  bidding  the  scales 
fall  from  them. 

"  You'll  come  back  to  me  some  day, 
John,  and  then  you'll  see  it  has  been  day 
all  the  time." 

"  God  grant  it,  love."  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  kiss^  her  and  left  her  there. 

She  never  knew  how  she  got  to  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  nor  how  long  she  lay  there 
dead  and  buried  it  seemed,  but  when  she 
knew  she  lived,  she  found  it  was  growing 
dusk,  and  the  rain  beginning  to  fall. 

She  hadn't  time  for  sorrow ;  she  never 
shed  tears,  weaker  'characters  do  that. 
She  had  known  a  year  before  she  must 
accept  life,  not  as  most  women  do,  but  as 
it  must  be,  so  this  was  nothing  new.  Peo- 
ple lived  to  suffer,  but  the  very  suffering 
proved  they  were  alive,  and  that  could 
not  be  helped.  So  she  went  about  her 
work  in  the  cabin  as  usual,  builded  the 
fire  in  the  fire-place,  placed  the  kettle 
over,  and  miTdo  the  com  cakes  for  supper, 
placing  them  in  the  bake-kettle.  This 
done,  she  was  arranging  the  table  as  her 
father  entered.  An  old  man,  white-haired, 
gray-eyed.  Bertha  came  naturally  by 
her  nature.     A  stfong,  true  man. 

Not  quite  two  years  before  had  the  war 
broken  out.  In  the  outset  of  the  troubles 
there  had  been,  it  seemed,  little  danger  of 
disloyalty  in  Tennessee.  Bills  after  bills 
tending  toward  insurrection  and  secession, 
had  been  brought  forward,  and  as  steadily 
rejected.  But  the  virus ^ was  there,  and 
it  spread  with  terrible  swiftness,  the  rev- 
olutionists conquered,  and  Tennessee  se- 
ceded. Every  one  remembers  how  the 
storm  grew.  Mighty  armies  arose  equipped 
and  curilled,  Aroughout  the  rebellious 
States. 

State  pride,  excitement,  military  glory, 
the  expectancy  of  founding  a  nation  where 
each  man  should  be  a  prince,  seized  upon 
the  youth  and  drew  tiiem  into  the  vortex. 
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Said  Eastern  Tennessee,  when  the 
tempters  came  with  honeyed  words,  prat- 
ing of  State  rights  and  wrongs,  and  Yan- 
kee trickery,  and  self-preservation,  "  The 
mountains  slope  toward  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South;  their 
summits  point  upward  where  justice  dwells. 
Our  mountains  teach  us  to  incline  not 
more  to  one  side  than  another,  but  their 
peaks  point  to  the  Right,  tind  the  right 
we  will  choose."  So  Eastern  Tennessee 
called  her  men  together,  and  they  march- 
ed— bold  mountaineers  and  farmers,  trans- 
formed by  love  of  country  into  regiments 
of  freemen. 

That  time  found  Harley  Gilbert  stand- 
ing well  poised.  By  word  and  act  he  de- 
nounced this  secession  game  under  all  its 
glossings,  as  nothing  but  the  foulest  trea- 
son —  a  fallacy  that  would  bring  only  an- 
archy and  blood  in  its  train.  Henry,  his 
youngest  son,  marched  northward  with 
the  staunch  loyalists.*  His  eldest,  George, 
hot-headed  and  impetuous,  rushed  into  the 
whirlpool. 

So  the  old  man  and  girl  were  left  alone, 
in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  terror.  From 
the  West  and  South,  they  heard  famt 
echoes  of  the  strides  of  the  Federals ;  from 
the  East  they  learned  West  Virginia  held 
her  own  in  her  mountain  fastnesses ;  but 
the  Union  army  had  no  time  to  run  off 
into  the  mountains  to  see  how  the  Union- 
ists fared  among  the  guerrillas,  so  the 
persecuted  people  had  a  sad  time  of  it. 
A  number,  faint-hearted,  demurred  and 
said  a  country  that  wouldn't  save  her 
people  wasn't  worth  the  sacrifice.  Such 
swore  allegiance  to  the  military  despotism, 
and  found  themselves  very  little  relieved 
from  the  troubles  that  assailed  them. 
Others  stood  out,  unmoved  and  patient. 
When  their  tormentors  came  they  said, 
"  When  the  Fedecals  come,  the  punish- 
ment will  fall." 

But  the  Federal  army  did  not  come, 
and  the  destruction  continued.  Squire 
Gilbert's  turn  was  not  the  first,  but  it 
came  in  time,  and  he  was  homeless.  The 
servants,  those  who  did  not  start  off  in 
the  vague  hope  of  finding  a  freedom  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  except  as  a 
name,  were  seized  by  the  Confederates  for 
fortification  labor,  or  sent  south  after  the 
emancipation  proclamation. 


Only  once  George  had  ridden  home-" 
it  was  after  everything  had  been  de- 
stroyed—  begging  his  father  to  take  the 
oath.  "  You  know  of  what  an  army  m 
composed,  father,"  he  said;  "the  men 
are  lawless  and  brutal.  I  have  used  mj 
influence  that  you  should  be  freed  from 
barbarities  that  cannot  well  be  helped. 
It  did  for  a  time,  but  I  cannot  always 
save  you.     Save  yourself  and  Bertha." 

"  Tell  General  Morgan  the  man  who 
once  called  you  son  will  never  identify 
himself  with  a  party  of  assassins  and 
traitors.  Tell  him  I  vdll  stand  by  the 
laws  he  has  broken,  the  oaths  he  has  for- 
sworn, so  long  as  I  live,"  said  Harley 
Gilbert. 

That  was  last  winter,  now  it  was  April, 
and  nothing  farther  had  been  heard  from 
Col.  Gilbert,  C.  S.  A. 

The  father  and  dau^ter  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  table,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Sam  Newton  entered.  A  real 
Tennesseean,  lank,  keen-eyed  and  shrewd. 
He  shook  himself  clear  of  the  rain  drops 
like  an  animal,  and  sat  down  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  his  keen  eyes  on  Squire 
Gilbert's  face. 

"  The  Unions  are  coming !"  He  was 
blunt,  always  to  the  point. 

"Where?  how?" 

"  Over  the  mountains.  There'll  be 
good  work  before  ten  days,  I  reckon." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  informa- 
tion?" 

"  You  know  Tim  Daly  went  out  with 
despatches  ten  days  ago.  He's  been 
prowling  around,  hiding  in  the  mountains, 
till  he  got  inside  the  lines.  He  came  right 
back  again,  to  let  the  Unionists  know. 
They  were  coming  on,  he  said,  and  will 
be  here  to-morrow." 

"  We  shall  hear  from  Henry,  maybe," 
said  Bertha. 

"  1  reckon,"  said  Newton.  "  The  First 
Tennessee  was  among  the  Cavalry,  and 
there'll  be  double  rejoicing  in  the  village. 
God  !  but  they  wont  come  one  moment  too 
soon,"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  empha- 
sis, his  brawny  hands  clenched.  "  It 
makes  me  stark  mad  to  think  of  our 
vrrongs.     Have  you  heard  of  Cheny  ?  " 

"  No  ;  what  of  the  old  man  ?" 

"  Those  accursed  guerrillas  are  around 
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again,  jou  know.  Last  night  the j  stopped 
there,  ordering  food  for  both  men  and 
horses.  He  had  no  forage  left,  but  dng ' 
up  all  the  bacon,  eggs  and  potatoes  he 
had,  and  the  old  woman  hurried  around 
to  satisfy  their  calls.  They  stayed  to 
breakfast,  and  then  the  captain  ordered 
kifl  men  into  line  to  pay  their  respects  to 
their  host. 

They  riddled  him  with  balls,  the  fiends ! 
Jim  Harrison  was  the  captain.  You  re* 
member  Cheny  had  him  up  for  stealing  a 
horse  sevenCl  years  ago." 

**  The  blaok-heartei  yillain  !  What 
became  of  the  wife  ?" 

"  She  wandered  to  the  village  and  told 
the  tale.  It  has  about  made  an  idiot  of 
tJie  poor  old  thing." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  large  force  of 
rebels  about.  If  the  Federals  come  in 
time,  they  will  put  an  end  to  any  more 
such  outrages." 

«  That  they  will.  Just  let  our  Ten- 
nessee  boys  know  once  what  we've  suffered 
here,  and  I'll  warrant  the  miscreants' 
necks  will  ache  some  day !  They  wont 
rest  till  the  earth  is  freed  from  them,  I 
tell  you,"  old  Newton  said,  bringing  his 
clenched  hand  down  upon  his  knee. 

The  storm  grew  into  one  of  those  fierce 
thunder  gusts  that  shake  a  mountainous 
country.  Hollow  murmurs  rolled  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  cutting 
gleams  of  lightning  cleft  the  darkness  like 
mad  serpents.  The  wind  swept  the  rain 
in  sheets  against  the  log  sides  of  the  cab- 
in, driving  in  at  windows  and  crevices  in 
streams.  The  lantern  was  lighted  and  a 
good  fire  builded  in  the  fireplace  to  keep 
off  the  chilliness  induced  by  the  wet 

The  old  men  talked  in  earnest  tones  of 
the  darkness  of  the  times  and  the  possible 
near  approach  of  relief  from  their  extrem- 
ity. The  night  grew  late,  but  the  storm 
n^ed  as  fiercely  as  before.  At  length 
Newton  arose,  saying, 

^  I  haven't  been  out  in  many  such 
storms  as  this  in  my  life,  but  I  can  breast 
it  yet,  I  reckon.  There  are  so  many  gray 
coats  around,  the  folks  are  worrying  about 
me  at  home  by  this  time,  I  know." 

Neither  tried  to  dissuade  him,  for  they 
knew  how  hearts  are  torn  with  anxiety, 
and  the  storm  did  not  promise  to  abate 


before  morning.  So  the  old  man  buttoned 
up  his  coat  and  started,  At  the  door  the 
storm  met  him  violently.  He  stepped 
out,  standing  quietly  a  moment  as  if  un- 
certain whether  to  proceed  or  return. 
He  came  back  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  more. 

"  Squire,  I  hear  the  sound  of  a  great 
many  horses  coming  down  the  pike ;  they 
may  be  guerril  As,  or  the  Federals.  Hark ! 
they  come  nearer." 

Each  listened.  Through  the  plash  of 
the  rain,  the  roll  of  the  thunder  and  hiss 
of  the  wind,  they  could  distinctly  hear 
the  heavy  gallop  of  horses,  hard  pressed. 

"  Thank  God,  our  boys!"  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  peering  into  the  darkness  to  see 
if  possibly  he  might  not  catch  a  gleam  of 
the  light  blue  uniform.  Old  Newton 
stood  beside  him,  Bertha  just  behind,  all 
with  white,  expectant  faces  flushed  with 
the  brilliant  firelight  On  the  horsemen  * 
came,  steeds  spurred  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pability of  flight,  it  seemed.  A  voice  rose  • 
clear  and  ringing. 

"  Faster,  faster,  boys.  Kill  your  horses, 
but  reach  headquarters  before  morning." 

"GtoodGod!"  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
"  that  voice  !  " 

The  last  words  he  ever  uttered.  The 
ball  that  flashed  from  the  barrel  was  well 
aimed,  he  fell  down  without  a  groan.  I 
don't  know  that  Newton  had  time  to  think 
and  reason,  if  he  were  dead ;  it  seemed  a 
simple,  quick  intuition  that  made  the  old 
man  grasp  Jbbe  gun  over  the  door  and  fire 
into  the  darkness  without  aim,  blindly,  as 
any  man  would  strike  out  in  the  dark 
after  the  assassin'^)  knife  had  found  him. 
A  gleam  of  lightning  burst  out  and  re- 
vealed a  falling  form  and  rearing  steed. 
The  old  man  put  his  gun  down  heavily, 
with  a  grim  satisfaction  .that  there  was 
one  rebel  less,  thank  the  Lord !  to  murder 
old  men. 

Bertha  had  accepted  the  fact  of  death 
intuitively,  it  seemed,  like  the  old  man. 
She  was  stunned  for  a  while.  This  she 
had  never  imagined  could  be  possible. 
What!  just  on  the  eve  of  deliverance, 
this  -^  this  —  not  to  live  to  see  the  com- 
ing of  the  flag !  It  was  his  disappoint- 
ment, her  father's,  as  it  seemed  to  her; 
that  struck  her  through  and  through.   She^ 
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couldn't  think  then,  couldn't  feel  anything 
but  that  the  Federals  were  coming,  an< 
he  could  not  rejoice  in  their  arrival.    All 
personal  grief  was  deadened  for  the  time, 
paralyzed  by  the  shock. 

The  old  man,  Newton,  leaned  on  his 
gun,  gazing  on  the  daughter  with  her 
dead  father's  head  in  her  arms.  Then 
came  the  thought  of  the  fallen  figure  out- 
side. Dead  tco,  perhaps.^  Well,  he  had 
been  a  human  being  if  a  rebel,  and  it  was 
sad  to  think  of  a  dead  man  who  had  been 
loved  by  some  one  once,  lying  out  in  the 
rain  all  alone  and  uncared  for,  while  this 
dead  man  lay  here  in  loving  arms,  with 
A  daughter's  raining  kisses. 

Tears  came  into  old  Newton's  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  t^ie  man  he  had  killed,  and 
going  out  softly,  he  walked  through  the 
storm,  out  on  to  the  turnpike.  I  think 
he  never  so  fully  realized  the  horrors  of 
this  terrible  time,  as  when  he  bent  under 
the  rain,  searching  for  the  nameless  rebel 
he  had  killed.  I  think  never  more  ten- 
der, loving  feelings  went  out  from  the 
heart  of  a  man  toward  another  than  those 
that  fell  on  the  stiffening  figure  he  found 
at  length,  lain  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  on  his  face.  He  was  glad  of  that,  so 
the  old  man  thought,  for  those  sharp  hoofs 
that  had  gone  over  him  would  have 
tramped  out  all  likeness  of  the  face  a 
mother  had  loved  one  time,  and  perhaps 
was  praying  for  now.  I  know  there  was 
not  one  thought  of  resentment  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  man  toward  the  dead 
Confederate  in  his  arms,  more  than  he 
would  have  felt  had  it  been  his  own  son 
he  carried,  and  that  son*  clad  in  the  light 
blue  uniform. 

He  carried  him  tenderly  inside  *  the 
cabin.  Bertha  still  sat  with  her  arms 
around  her  father.  Newton  unwrapped 
the  oil-cloth  that  had  enveloped  the  face 
and  form  of  the  dead  Confederate.  The 
cap  had  slipped  from  its  resting-place,  and 
hung  over  the  face.  He  lifted  it  tenderly, 
reverently,  as  a  mother  might  the  sheet 
from  her  dead  baby's  face. 

"  George  !  O,  brother !  "  one  call,  and 
the  over-tried  girl  dropped  senseless  be- 
tween her  murdered  father  and  brother. 

The  morning  came  with  gleaming  sun- 


light after  the  storm.  The  world  looked 
as  if  newly  baptized  with  the  glory  of 
beauty.  The  chestnut  trees  shook  their 
leaves  in  exultant  happiness  in  the  joy  of 
the  morning.  All  the  Unionists  from  the 
surrounding  country  came  flocking  in  to 
the  hamlet,  ragged,  poor,  haggard,  and 
sorrowful.  Greedy-faced  people,  in  which 
every  lineament  was  whetted  with  trouble. 
Wild  with  excitement  they  came  in, 
women  and  children,  and  old  men,  each 
bearing  a  banner,  saved  in  some  unthought 
of  corner  for  this  gala  day  of  rejoicing. 
The  old  men  plodded  through  the  mud, 
borne  down  with  their  treasured  bacon, 
beef,  vegetables  and  eggs,  which  had  lain 
buried  for  months,  all  for  the  "  Unions." 
Meeting,  they  would  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  happy  coming  event,  or 
shake  their  gray  locks  over  the  tragedy 
of  the  night  previous. 

"Squire  Gilbert  dead,  did  ye  say?" 
questioned  an  old  man,  hobbling  along 
with  his  bag  over  his  shoulder.  "  What ! 
'Squire  Gilbert  ?  The  secession  varmints ! 
The  Unions  shall  bite  their  snaky  heads 
off!  "  and  the  old  man  wiped  his  bleared 
eyes  as  he  plodded  onward. 

Up  and  down  the  village  streets  the 
children  ran  crying, 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  stripes  and 
stars,  hurrah  !  "  and  the  banners  went  up 
and  the  banners  went  down,  all  through 
the  village  on  the  billows  of  tumultuous 
excitement.  Back  from  the  village  street 
stood  the  most  pretentious  mansion  there. 
This,  only  the  day  previous,  and  for 
months,  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
main  band  which  had  infested  the  neigh- 
borhood. Strong  secessionists  were  the 
occupants,  and  many  were  the  lowering 
looks  bent  toward  the  treasonable  build- 
ing. 

Looks  changed  quickly  into  hot  words 
and  fierce  gestures,  and  the  old  men  made 
quick  work  of  it.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  flames  dancing  high  above  the  tree- 
tops,  blackening  foliage  and  raining  ashes, 
with  the  grim,  hard  faces  of  desperate 
people  around  it.  The  owner,  with  arms 
pinioned,  guarded  by  the  avengers,  was 
in  tiie  midst  of  the  spectators. 

"  It  was  built  of  good  Union  wood, 
Lawson,  and  no  more  it  sha'n't  be  cursed 
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by  your  miserable  secesh  murderers,"  said 
one  of  his  captors, 

*«  The  Unions  do  so  with  sarpints,"  said 
another,  grinding  a  piece  of  the  falling 
building  under  his  foot  into  atoms. 

The  mau  turned  white.  It  was  terrible 
to  see  such  looks  on  faces  of  old  neigh- 
bors. The  expression  of  a  goaded,  half- 
starved  brute  turning  upon  its  tormentors 
k  not  so  fearful. 

**  They  shot  Squire  Gilbert  dead  in  his 
door  last  night,  did  your  good  friends,  my 
man ;  wouldn't  ye  like  to  see  how  it  was 
done?** 

♦*  Mercy !  mercy !  "  shrieked  the  terri- 
fied man,  and  fell  prone  on  his  face,  in- 
sensible from  terror.  I  think  they  would 
have  rushed  upon  him  there  in  his  help- 
lessness and  stamped  the  poor  rebel-life 
out  of  him, — men  who  have  felt  the  pangs 
of  terrible  wrongs  take  revenge  in  just 
sach  methods ;  there  is  just  so  much  of 
the  old  evil  nature  alive  in  every  man  — 
but  they  did  not.  Clear  and  sweet,  in 
one  long  note,  the  bugle  sounded  over  the 
hills.  For  one  moment  there  was  silence. 
The  flames  er^kled,  you  might  have 
heard  the  low  sighing  of  thj  breeze,  and 
then  there  arose  a  shout,  jubilant,  tri- 
umphant, clear,  with  an  undertone  of  sob- 
bing gratitude. 

So  the  long  looked  for  saviors  were 
welcomed  by  the  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. Ah!  but  the  meeting  between 
long-parted  husbands  and  wives,  mothers 
and  sons,  lovers,  sisters  and  brothers  I 
Now  and  then  a  short  gasp  and  half  moan 
would  struggle  up  from  the  breast  af  a 
pale-faced  wife  just  learning  her  widow- 
hood. 

**  Grod !  who  gives  recompense  for  such 
scenes  ?  "  said  a  rough  bearded  man  from 
Wisconsin,  brushing  his  eyes  hard.  "  If 
those  people  knew  the  sorrow  they  are 
laying  up  for  themselves — those  rebels,  I 
mean  —  they'd  just  walk  down  quietly  to 
the  gulf  and  drown  themselves." 

**  We'll  make  them  wish  they  had,  I'll 
warrant  my  life,"  said  a  Tennesseean 
whose  father  lay  in  a  grass-free  mound, 
and  whose  wife,  eager,  thin  and  hungry, 
looked  the  skeleton  of  happiness  as  she^ 
clung  to  him. 

Men  who  came  down  the  mountains 


that  morning,  patriot  soldiers,  now  had 
become  avengers.  It  was  no  longer  a 
cause  to  maintain,  but  a  personal  wrong 
to  avenge. 

Henry  Gilbert's  face  grew  stone, — such 
grief  is  terrible  to  witness.  But  the  brother 
and  sister  buried  their  dead  father  and 
son  together.  It  was  well  —  all  differ- 
ences forgotten,  all  troubles  ended. 

After  all,  she  was  glad  they  were  to- 
gether. Bertha  thought,  there  was  such 
perfect  peace  and  rest  for  them  now —  no 
more  warring — no  more  anxious  days  and 
restless  nights.  Peace  was  with  them, 
and  the  quiet  of  their  rest  should  be  her 
consoler,  and  Henry's,  so  she  told  him, 
and  his  face  softened. 

"  I  can't  see  the  justice  in  it,"  he  said, 
bitterly. 

"  Nor  can  I,  dear,  but  I've  faith  we 
shall,  some  day." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  this  makes  me  almost 
lose  all  faith  in  Divine  goodness.  The 
world  is  like  a  wild  animal,  and  we  de- 
fenceless, exposed  to  its  fury." 

She  had  great  faith,  this  girl,  which  is 
a  gift,  I  think ;  ani  so  it  upheld  her 
firmly.  The  array  marched  on  to  McMin- 
neville.  All  who  followed  that  expedition 
know  how  the  rebels  under  Wheeler  and 
Morgan  withdrew  in  hot  haste  before  the 
Federals  cam 3  dashing  into  the  town. 
How  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  inform- 
ation for  which  they  had  come  having 
been  obtained,  they  turned  their  faces 
Northward.  The  Unionists  were  not  left 
to  other  trials.  Over  seventy  fiimilies 
joined  the  train — poor,  sick,  disheartened. 
From  Murfreesboro'  they  were  sent  North, 
where  there  are  enough  warm  hearts  to 
give  them  homes  and  welcome.  Any  way 
there  stretch  broad  lands  far  to  the  west- 
ward, waiting  for  just  such  willing,  earnest 
workers,  an!  out  there,  if  the  Indians 
leave  them  in  quiet,  they  may  find  homes 
of  their  own  again. 

Bertha  did  not  accompany  the  refuge  3S 
to  the  North.  When  nations  play  at  dice 
with  men's  lives,  to  the  end  of  the  game, 
angels  weep  and  women  work  for  sorrow. 
She  joined  that  ban  1,  who,  since  first  the 
war  began,  have  toiled  unceasingly  among 
the  victims  of  the  dread  scourge  that  works 
at  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
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Day  and  night  she  labored,  with  stead- 
fast zeal,  never  taking  thought  of  self  or 
danger.  She  was  none  of  those  flaccid, 
weak-nerved  women,  who  shiver  at  thought 
of  pain,  and  catch  every  miasmatic  breath 
to  develop  into  disease.  Her  physical 
as  well  as  moral  nature,  was  too  well 
poised  and  healthful  to  be  easily  affected 
by  outward  vapors ;  so  she  lost  neither 
health  nor  strength  under  labor  that  whit- 
ened and  weakened  others. 

"  Your  voice  is  so  low,  it  seems  the  an- 
gels are  whispering  to  me,"  said  a  dying 
boy  before  the  film  deadened  his  eyes. 

"My  wife  blesses  you  ten  thousand 
times,"  said  another,  a  strong  man,  weak- 
ened by  fever. 

These  were  her  blessings,  and  she  gath- 
ered them  by  day  and  night.  Two  months 
passed  thus.  The  days  had  grown  hot 
and  stifling,  the  nights  dead  and  unre- 
freshing.  The  dreadful  heats  of  summer 
were  upon  the  land.  It  was  heart-rending 
to  hear  the  pale  sufferers  call  in  vain  for 
"  cool  air,"  and  babble  of  green  woods 
and  cooling  fountains,  in  delirium  of  fever. 
The  sun  was  setting  after  one  of  these 
days.  The  hospital  was  fuller  than  usual ; 
this  dry,  heating  air  was  trying  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  men  with  terrible  effect. 

Bertha  had  gone  out  for  a  few  moments, 
into  the  hospital  garden,  to  pluck  a  rose 
for  a  poor  weak  fellow  whose  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears  when  the  breeze  had 
wafted  in  the  penetrating  scent.  "  It 
smells  so  like  home,  you  know,"  he  said. 

She  came  in  again  noiselessly.  Her 
thin  gray  dress  never  offended  the  quick 
ears  and  nervous  eyes  of  the  sick  men. 
She  carried  the  rose  to  her  charge,  where- 
at he  smiled,  and  fondled  and  kissed  it 
like  a  child.  She  held  another  in  her 
hand,  a  full  petalled  flower,  the  faintest 

Sink  burned  down  to  a  blood  red  centre, 
ust  such  had  blossomed  last  year  in  in- 
numerable clusters  over. the  porch  on  the 
farm.  She  had  gathered  it  with  tender 
fingers,  drinking  in  its  fragrance,  thinking 
of  that  past  time.  ^  Now  she  held  it  close, 
each  nerve  palpitating  with  its  fragrance 
and  memory. 

A  voice  called,  faint  and  weak,  but 

ar : 

"  Give  it  to  me,  wont  you  please?  " 

She  turned  quickly,  her  face  transpa- 
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rent —  her  eyes  grown  into  amber.  That 
white  face,  speculative,  sad,  was  John's. 
You  would  hardly  have  known  either  face 
for  its  transfiguration,  unless  you  had  con- 
ceived the  real  souls  in  either.  Some 
people,  "strange"  they  are  called,  go 
along  with  calm,  closed  lives  for  years^ 
without  once  showing  the  possible  ^ory 
of  their  beauty.  Only  in  such  moments 
of  life  above  life  they  burst  out  into  the 
perfect  blossom  instantaneously.  But  in 
this  case  there  were  only  two  words  said : 

"John!" 

"  Bertha '  ^ 

And  then  she  wept.  Such  girls  weep 
when  joy  comes.  Happiness  bears  tender 
tears  with  them. 

"  He  said  soon,  throwing  back  his  head 
in  exultant  consciousness  of  its  truth, 

**  I*m  a  rebel  no  longer,  Bertha." 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  she  answered. 

Few  people  are  vouchsafed  reward  like 
this ;  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  because  few 
have  such  unadulterated  faith.  There 
were  no  conditions  in  this  girl's  belief — 
it  was  simply  intuition  of  truth. 

He  put  his  slender  fingers  oyer  her 
eyes  a  moment.  Fair  lids  they  had,  with 
long,  heavy  lashes. 

"  Clear,  truthful  eyes,  how  plain  thej 
see,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  I  called  them 
blind." 

"  That  was  in  the  night,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  to  me,  but  now  it  is  day.  I 
wonder  if  most  men  grope  in  darkness  so 
long  as  I  have.  Bertha  !  " 

"  I  can't  tell,  but  I  think  few  oan  see 
so  plainly  in  the  end." 

"  You've  been  very  sick,"  she  added, 
smoothing  the  slender  fingers  of  his  hand, 
looking  at  them  wistfully. 

He  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  followed 
hers  and  rested  on  the  attenuated  arm  and 
hand. 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  he  said,  not  bitterly, 
not  sorrowfully,  but  proudly.  "  It  was  an 
evil  arm,  the  other,  but  I  gave  it  to  my 
country  in  the  end." 

Great  tears  fringed. her  eyes. 

"  Crying,  Bertha  ?  No,  dear,  the  hand 
that  signs  the  death-warrant  of  one's 
country,  should  die.  You  gave  me  light. 
Bertha,  and  when  I  saw,  I  started  as  St. 
Paul  did  in  the  right  way.  When  my 
arm  went  I  was  fighting  for  myoountry.'* 

„.  .„  ,  _oogle 
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He  looked  inspired.  A  grand  man, 
tnithftil  and  alive. 

"In  those  days  were  great  miracles 
wrought,"  she  repeated. 

"  And  in  these  days.  Ah !  but  these 
are  dark  days,  for  all  that.*' 

**  Yes,  but  light  always  follows  dark- 
11688.  We'll  keep  heart  together,  love, 
till  the  light  comes." 

And  he  said, 

"  Together." 

•  •  • 

THE  EBBIN6  TIDE. 

•By  >Iary  C.  Peolc 

Oh !  ebbing  tide,'  bear  on, 

Oyer  the  mystic  sea. 
The  last  dim  speck  of  land  is  gone 

That  held  but  graves  for  me. 

Here  on  the  solemn  main. 

Between  the  Future  and  Past, 
My  soul  may  gather  her  strength  again,    ' 

And  stand  in  her  might  at  last. 

Oh!  ebbins:  tide,  bear  on! 
Across  our  souls  the  waves 
Are  dtbingaway  from  the  sin  they  have  borne. 
They  leave  it  a  land  of  graves: 

CFraves,  where  we  buried  the  Past, 

Along  with  the  folly  it  bore. 
And  Ibtening  softly  heard  at  last 

The  mandate —  **  Sin  no  more." 

Oh!  sailor  at  the  helm, 

Look  out  o*er  the  mystic  sea. 
For  our  vessePs  haven  is  the  realm 

Which  lies  in  Eternity. 

And  say,  what  watch  are  we  in  ? 

How  does  the  good  ship  steer  T 
The  land-breeze  blows  from  the  coasts  of  sin. 

And  the  rapids  of  death  are  near. 

Oh!  ebbiner  tide,  bear  on! 

Across  lifers  ocean  deep. 
The  heavenly  Christ,  the  Holy  One, 

Lies  in  our  stern  asleep. 

Over  the  mystic  sea. 

Beyond  the  graves  of  sin. 
The  Holy  City  waits  for  me. 

And  Christ  shall  lead  me  in. 

Bear  on,  O,  ebbing  tide! 

Our  sails  to  the  winds  are  given; 
God's  angel-pilot  is  our  guide. 

Oar  destined  port  is  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Our  first  month  at  Speedwell  was  ftill 
of  tangled  experiences.  Strange  faces 
greeted  us  everywhere.  Strange  faces  on 
the  street — strange  faces  at  all  public  as- 
semblies—  but  worse  than  all,  the  crowd 
of  strange  faces  that  were  upturned  to  us 
when  we  looked  out  on  our  congregation 
on  the  Sabbath. 

None,  save  those  having  had  the  expe- 
rience, can  tell  what  a  desolate  feeling 
enters  the  heart  of  a  pastor  when  he  looks 
out  on  an  assembly  who  are  expecting  him 
to  lift  them  away  from  their  worldliness 
to  the  region  of  light  and  truth,  and  feels 
that  no  links  exist  between  his  heart  and 
theirs  by  which  they  may  be  drawn  up- 
ward. 

There  are  human  beings  before  him, 
wanting,  waiting,  hungering  for  the  bread 
of  life ;  and  he  anxious  to  feed  them.  But 
all,  both  pastor  and  people,  must  bide  pa- 
tiently, until  the  angel  friendship  has  fold- 
ed them  close  in  her  arms,  and  brought 
their  hearts  into  such  near  proximity  that 
the  magnetic  currents  of  life  may  play 
freely  through  them ;  then  the  pastor  will 
understand  the  people's  wants,  and  they, 
his  words,  and  there  will  be  no  more  Sun- 
days of  looking  into  vacant  stranger  eyes, 
or  delivering  a  gospel  message  to  stranger 
hearts. 

Our  first  Sundays  at  Speedwell  we  felt 
like  a  child  striving  to  gather  flowers  on 
desert  sands ;  or  like  &  traveller  listening 
intently  for  the  sound  of  bird  songs  on  a 
trackless  waste  of  waters.  No  flower 
gladdened  our  sight,  or  song  our  heart, 
until  we  had  learned  where  to  seek  for 
the  one  and  listen  for  the  other. 

This  was  our  Sunday  experiences,  and 
with  our  memory  crowded  with  the  kindly 
faces  and  the  yearning  hearts  that  we  had 
left  behind  us,  we  struggled  on,  waiting 
for  the  time  when  we  might  gather  our 
blossoms  and  listen  to  our  singing  birds. 

But  it  is  with  the  week-day  experiences 
of  life  that  we  have  in  this  story  more 
particularly  to  deal. 

When  we  arrived  first  at  Speedwell,  we 
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were  received  at  the  house  of  one  of  our 
Committee. 

Tenderly  and  kindly  they  welcomed  us, 
and  we  might,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
very  happy  in  our  reception.  But  hidden 
in  our  garden  of  roses  lay  the  same  ser- 
pent which  troubled  the  peace  of  Eden, 
and  we  were  uneasy  when  we  heard  his 
persecuting  whispere. 

You  will  remember  how  simple  and  un- 
artificial  our  life  had  been  while  dwelling 
at  the  little  country  parsonage.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  the  conventionalities  and 
restraints  of  the  fashionable  world,  which 
lay  outside  of  our  own  unpretending  cir- 
cle. Thus  when  we  came  to  Speedwell, 
we  ran-  against  many  a  protruding  comer 
of  society,  and  learned  some  rather  bitter 
lessons,  which,  if  useful  to  us,  were,  to 
say  the  least,  not  very  flattering  to  our 
vanity. 

The  family  with  whom  we  first  tarried, 
were  very  wealthy.  They  worshipped  the 
goddess  Fashion,  and  they  never  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  pass,  of  reminding  us 
of  our  remissness  in  this  respect. 

»*  Nell "  had  purchased  some  new  cloth- 
ing for  herself  and  children,  with  the 
proceeds  of  our  furniture  sale,  and  being 
dressed  better  than  before  for  a  long  time, 
we  had  hoped  that  we  would  not  be  obliged 
to  make  farther  outlay  at  present  in  this 
direction.  Vain  hope,  indeed,  this  proved. 
Before  we  had  been  a  week  at  Speedwell, 
Mrs.  Stebbins  announced  her  intention  of 
giving  a  party  for  our  benefit,  that,  as  she 
said,  we  might  meet  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  members  of 
our  parish. 

We  thought  this  proposition  very  kind 
at  first,  and  greeted  it  warmly  ;  but  when 
it  proved — as  it  did  in  the  sequel — to  be 
only  a  meeting  for  the  display  of  fashion- 
able costumes,  for  the  flaunting  of  costly 
dresses,  and  the  exhibition  of  priceless 
jewels,  we  would  fain  have  turned  from 
it,  and  striven  for  some  better  opportunity 
of  meeting  our  people  heart  to  heart, 
without  the  vain  Irippery  of  fashionable 
life  between  our  heart  and  theirs. 

How  did  we  contrast  this  first  meeting 
with  our  disciples,  with  the  life  of  our 
Master.  In  the  midst  of  that  gay  assem- 
bly we  paused   to  think  of  the  solitary 


Announcer  who,  amid  the  wilds  of  Crali- 
lee,  and  by  its  lonely  lake,  found  one  by 
one  his  faithful  followers,  and  said  to 
them,  **  leave  all  and  follow  me." 

And  this  was  to  be  our  mission.  We 
too,  had  come  to  a  stranger  people  to  say 
to  them,  "  Leave  all  and  follow  Christ," 
but  through  what  a  weight  of  worldliness 
must  these  words  pierce  before  they  could 
reach  one  listening  ear. 

But  contact  with  a  thoughtless,  giddy 
multitude  was  not  all  the  discomfort  that 
came  to  us  from  this  night's  entertainment. 
When  the  party  was  ftilly  resolved  upon, 
Mrs.  Stebbins  said  to  Nell, 

"  Of  course  you  will  get  a  new  dress 
for  the  occasion,  and  as  I  am  going  out 
this  morning  to  purchase  materials  for 
our  dresses,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  go  with  me." 

Nell  gave  me  an  appealing  look  which 
Mrs.  Stebbins  instantly  interpreted. 

"  0,"  she  said,  without  allowing  one 
word  from  me,  "  most  certainly  your  hus- 
band is  willing.  He  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  man  to  deny  his  wife  a  jw«- 
sentable  dress  on  the  evening  of  her  de- 
nouement among  strangers." 

What  could  1  say  ?  I  was  "  most  cer- 
tainly" willing  that  Nell  should  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  party  dress,  and  under 
other  circumstances  I  should  have  readily 
answered  the  question ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  put,  the  implied  rebuke 
in  that  word  presentable  touched  a  tender 
spot  in  my  heart.  Had  we  then  been 
dressed  in  a  manner  unfit  for  our  position  ? 
Were  our  parish,  Xhen,  really  mortified  at 
our  unpresentable  appearance  ?  Then 
certainly  we  must  wake  to  a  consciousness 
of  our  new  obligations  in  this  new  rela- 
tion, and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

A  flood-gate  was  opened  by  this  simple 
circumstance,  and  a  tide  of  events  rushed 
through  which  made  up  the  story  of  our 
City  Parish  and  the  result  of  one  *'  Thou- 
sand a  year." 

I  was  not  then  conscious,  nor  have  I 
since  learned  in  what  words  I  framed  my 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  my  story, 
that  I  made  my  acquiescence  to  the  prop- 
osition intelligible ;  that  in  a  private  in- 
terview immediately  after,  I  advised  Nell 
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to  remember  that  we  were  liying  on  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  told  her  that  she 
must  be  governed  bj  this  thought  in  pur- 
chasing an  appropriate  toilet  for  the  com- 
ing party ;  Ihat  she  made  the  purchase  as 
I  advis^,  and  that  one  of  the  twenty  fif- 
ties that  made  up  our  "  thousand  "  was 
spent  on  one  evening's  entertainment. 

In  return  for  this,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Nell  move  amid  the  crowd  of 
fashionable  butterflies,  if  not  as  gayly 
dressed  as  they,  at  least  not  singular  for 
her  plainness  of  attire. 

My  parish  appeared  satisfied,  and  it 
being  for  them  that  the  outlay  was  made, 
we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  result. 

After  the  party  was  over,  we  proceaded 
to  the  formidable  work  of  locating  our- 
selves and  making  ready  for  housekeeping. 
Our  choice  of  a  house  was  to  be  made  be- 
tween two  that  were  to  be  immediately 
vacated  in  the  vicinity  of  our  church. 
They  were  both  central,  equally  conven- 
ient to  our  parish,  and  every  way,  as  &r 
as  externals  were  concerned,  seemed  equal- 
ly desirable.  There  was  a  diflference  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  rents, 
the  lesser  rent  being  for  a  cottage  which, 
though  small,  was  yet  very -tastefully  and 
neatly  built,  and  seemed  to  us  a  cosy  nest 
wherein  we  might  brood  our  fledglings  se- 
curely and  comfortably.  For  this  we 
were  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  year, 
which  we  thought  reasonable  for  so  pretty 
and  convenient  a  place. 

The  other  house  was  larger,  much  more 
filiowy,  and,  though  but  three  doors  re- 
moved from  the  cottage,  yet  faced  on  an- 
other and  more  fashionable  street.  To 
us  the  cottage  seemed  to  possess  some 
marked  advantages  over  the  more  showy 
house.  There  was  a  fine  grass  plot  back 
of  the  cottage,  where  our  children  might 
enjoy  themselves  unmolested ;  while  the 
more  pretentious  house  had  only  sufficient 
ground  for  its  own  use,  covering  every 
foot  of  its  enclosure. 

Then  the  larger  house  would  involve 
tlvB  necessity  of  much  greater  expense. 
The  rent  was  three  hundred  dollars ;  the 
rooms  were  large,  and  would  require  a 
great  outlay  in  furnishing  them,  and  in 
every  respect  the  expense  of  keeping  up 


such  an  establishment  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  expense  of  the  cottage. 

Having  looked  at  the  two  places,  we  at 
once  decided  in  favor  of  the  cottage  and 
made  up  our  minds  to  be  very  happy  in 
this  snug  little  home.  But  again  was  re- 
peated to  us  the  experience  of  the  "slip 
twixt  cup  and  lip."  When  we  returned 
to  tea  the  evening  after  our  dec'sion  was 
made,  we  found  a  little  company  of  our 
parishioners,  who,  by  Mrs.  Stebbins*  re- 
quest, were  to  sup  with  us.  While  we 
were  at  table,  the  subject  of  our  future 
residence  was  introduced,  and  we  men- 
tioned the  pretty  cottage,  and  the  pen- 
chant that  both  Nell  and  I  had  for  it. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  immediately  said, 

"Surely,  I  misunderstand  you.  You 
cannot  be  thinking  of  that  little  mouse- 
nest  of  a  cottage  over  in  Locust  Street  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  Mrs.  Stebbins  ?  "  queried 
Nell  innocently. 

"  Why  not,  mdeed,"  laughed  the  fash- 
ionable woman  with  that  very  peculiar 
toss  of  the  head  which  means  so  much, 
and  utters  a  whole  sentenca  of  contempt 
without  the  trouble  of  speech. 

Mrs.  Bowen,  a  gentle,  amiable  little 
woman,  who  had  always  a  kind  thought 
in  her  heart  and  a  kind  word  on  her  lip, 
for  every  one  who  needed  them,  (and  who 
does  not  ?)  seeing  NelPs  embarrassment, 
came  to  her  relief  by  saying, 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Stebbins,  I  admire 
the  taste  of  our  pastor's  family.  I  have 
always  thought  the  cottage  in  Locust  street 
a  very  pretty  place  indeed." 

"  Yes,  it  is  pretty  enough,"  Mrs.  S.  re- 
plied. "  I  was  not  criticising  its  beauty, 
but  its  size.  It  might  answer  a  very  good 
purpose  for  a  private,  retired  family,  with 
few  friends,  of  whom  society  expects 
nothing,  and  on  whom  it  would  have  no 
right  to  make  demands.  But  with  a  min- 
ister's family  it  is  a  very  different  thing. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  allow  them  to  crowd 
themselves  into  any  corner  where  their 
dear  five  hundred  friends  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated as  well  as  themselves." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Nell,  "  we  wish  to 
be  hospitable.  We  would  not,  on  any 
account,  carry  any  other  idea  to  our  par- 
ish, and  we  had  not  thought  it  possible 
that  we  could  be  thus  misunderstood." 
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Nell's  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and 
under  her  drooping  lashes  I  saw  the  tears 
start,  as  dew  comes  to  the  earth  when  the 
night  falls. 

I  had  resolved  when  the  conversation 
began,  that,  with  true  man  wisdom,  I 
would  keep  still  and  let  the  women  enjoy 
discussion  uninterruptedly ;  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  Nell  crushed  thus,  like  a 
fly  in  the  grasp  of  a  spider,  and  I  came  to 
her  rescue  by  saying, 

"There  is  still  another  motive  impelling 
us  toward  the  cottage,  that  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned.  We  admired  it,  and  are 
free  to  say  that,  if  left  to  our  own  choice, 
we  would  have  preferred  it  for  a  home. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
the  rent ;  and  this  latter  consideration  even 
you,  Mrs.  Stebbins,  will  allow  is  worth 
our  notice." 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied  with  a  man- 
ner more  like  a  mistress  to  a  slave  than 
like  a  person  speaking  to  an  equal.  "  Your 
latter  argument  has  no  weight  with  me  at 
all.  For  what  reason  do  we  give  you  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  if  not  that  your 
circumstances  may  in  some  manner  cor- 
respond with  our  own,  and  we  thus  be 
prevented  from  mortification  when  we  as- 
sociate with  our  minister  ?  " 

Again  I  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 
I  made  no  reply  to  the  question  with  my 
lips,  but  0,  how  the  secret  door  of  my 
heart  creaked  with  the  pressure  of  indig- 
nant feeling  which  lay  against  it,  strug- 
gling for  expression.  Was  I  then  merely 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  parish — an  ad- 
denda to  a  thousand  dollars,  which  was  to 
be  spent  for  their  pleasure,  and  which  was 
passed  through  my  hands  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  them  ;  or  if  it  had  any 
reference  at  all  to  me,  was  the  same  re- 
lation as  a  china  toy  to  a  careless  child. 
1  might  hold  it  in  my  hand  for  a  little 
while,  and  try  to  imagine  it  mine,  but  it 
must  inevitably  return  to  the  hand  of  my 
guardian,  the  moment  I  displayed  an  im- 
pulse to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  my 
own. 

While  I  persisted  in  keeping  tightly 
locked  the  door  of  my  lips,  I  busied  my- 
self thinking  about  my  Master,  and  I 
whispered  to  my  rebellious  heart,  «  Yield 


not ;  you  can  control  this  surging  passion, 
for  Christ  was  tempted  '  in  all  points  like 
as  you  are,  and  yet  without  sin.' " 

I  tried  to  think  of  some  peace-inE^iring 
word  that  He  had  spoken  tlftt  would  be 
of  use  to  me  in  an  emergency  like  this ; 
but  nothing  would  come  to  me  so  famil- 
iarly as  his  words  of  rebuke  :  **  Woe  unto 
you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites, 
for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 
but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also, 
outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but 
within,  ye  are  full  of  hypocricy  and  in- 
iquity." 

It  will  not  be  unworthy  boasting,  I  am 
sure,  in  me  to  say  that  for  once  in  my 
life  I  was  "  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city."  I  gave  evidence  that  I  ruled  my 
own  spirit  to  a  good  degree,  for.  with  all 
this  provocation,  I  answered  not  a  word. 

Would  it  please  you  to  know,  dear 
reader,  that  the  day  following  the  one  on 
which  this  conversation  occurred,  we  rent- 
ed the  pretentious  house,  in  the  preten- 
tious street,  and  being  not  pleased  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ourselves,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  our  parish,  ac- 
cepted the  mockery  of  a  home,  that  was 
no  home  compared  to  the  one  we  might 
have  made  had  we  been  left  to  follow  the 
bent  of  our  own  impulses. 

Thus  we  turned  the  second  com«r  of 
our  experience  with  the  city  parish,  and 
three  of  our  ten  hundred  dollars  slipped 
through  our  fingers  so  easily  that  we  could 
hardly  realize  that  we  had  ever  possessed 
it.  What  mattered  ?  we  had  the  glory  of 
a  city  pastorate,  and  the  name  of  receiv- 
ing "  a  thousand  a  year." 

To  be  oontiniied. 


Fond  Memory  holds  to  oar  view  a  bright  mir- 
ror 
That  gives  on  its  surface  eaoh  pleasure  that*8 
gone; 
And  still  as  we  look  we  behold  them  grow  clearer. 
Till  we  mix  onoe  again  with  the  scenes  that 
have  flown. 
But  Hope,  0,  the  pleasures  of  Hope,  how  they 
lighten 
The  loa<l  of  our  grief  thro*  this  dark  solitude  : 
0  pleasures  of  Hope,  how  divinely  they  brighten 
Our  path  to  the  world  where  no  ills  can  intrude 
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TNE  ENCHANTER  FAUSTUS  AND  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

ELIZABETH  was  a  wonderful  prin- 
cess for  wisdom,  learning,  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  soul.  All  tliis  was  fine, 
— ^but  she  was  as  envious  as  a  decayed 
]i>eautj — jealous  and  cruel — and  that  spoil- 
ed all.  However,  be  her  defects  what 
they  may,  her  feme  had  pierced  even  to 
the  depths  of  Germany,  whence  the  En- 
chanter Faustus  set  ofif  her  court,  that 
^eat  magician  wishing  to  ascertain  by 
his  own  wits,  whether  Elizabeth  was  as 
gifted  with  good  qualities  as  .she  was  with 
bad.  No  one  could  judge  this  for  him  so 
well  as  himself,  who  read  the  stars  like 
his  ABC,  and  whom  Satan  obeyed  like 
his  dog — ^yet,  withal,  who  was  not  above 
a  thousand  pleasant  tricks,  that  make 
people  laugh,  and  hurt  no  one  :  such, 
for  instance,  as  turning  an  old  lord  into 
an  old  lady  ,  to  elope  with  his  cook-maid, 
—exchanging  a  handsome  wife  for  an  ug- 
ly one,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Queen,  charmed  with  the  pretty 
things  which  she  heard  of  him,  wished 
much  to  see  him,  and  from  the  moment 
she  did,  became  quite  fascinated.  On 
his  side,  he  found  her  better  than  he  had 
expected ;  not  but  that  he  perceived  she 
thought  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her  wit, 
though  she  had  a  tolerable  share  of  it ; 
and  still  more  of  her  beauty,  of  which  she 
had  rather  less. 

One  day  that  she  was  dressed  with  ex- 
traordinary sp lender,  to  give  audience  to 
some  ambassadors,  she  retired  into  her 
cabinet  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  and 
sent  for  the  doctor.  After  having  gazed 
at  herself  in  all  the  mirrors  in  the  room, 
and  seeming  very  well  pleased  with  their 
reflection, — for  her  roses  and  lilies  were 
as  good  as  gold  could  buy,  her  petticoat 
high  enough  to  show  her  ankle,  and  her 
frill  low  enough  to  expose  her  bosom,  she 
sat  down  en  attitude^  in  her  great  chair. 
It  was  thus  the  Enchanter  Faustus  found 
her.  He  was  the  most  adroit  courtier 
that  you  could  find,  though  you  searched 
the  world  over.  For  though  there  are 
good  reasons  why  a  courtier  may  not  be 
a  conjuror,  there  are  none  why  a  conjur- 
or may  not  be  a  courtier ;  and  Faustus, 
boUi  in  one — knowing  the  Queen's  foible 


as  to  her  imaginary  beauty — took  care 
not  to  let  slip  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  court.  He  was  wonder  struck, 
thunder  struck,  at  such  a  blaze  of  per- 
fection. Elizabeth  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  moment  of  surprise.  She  drew 
a  magnificent  ruby  from  her  finger,  which 
the  doctor,  without  making  difficulties 
about  it,  dr9w  on  his. 

"You  find  me,  then,  passable  for  a 
Queen? "  said  she,  smiling.  On  this,  he 
wished  himself  at  the  devil  (his  old  rest- 
ing place,)  if,  not  alone  that  he  had  ever 
seen,  but  if  anybody  else  had  ever  seen 
either  queen  or  subject  to  equal  her. 

"  Oh,  Faustus,  my  friend,"  replied  she, 
"could  the  beauties  of  antiquity  return, 
we  should  soon  see  what  a  flatterer  you 
are!" 

"  I  dare  the  proof,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor. "If  your  majesty  will  it;  but 
speak,  and  they  are  here." 

Faustus,  of  course,  never  expected  to 
be  taken  at  his  word  :  but  whether  Eliz- 
abeth wished  to  see  if  magic  could  per- 
form the  miracle,  or  to  satisfy  a  curiosity 
that  had  often  tormented  her,  she  express- 
ed herself  amazingly  pleased  at  the  idea, 
and  begged  it  might  be  immediately  re- 
alized. 

Faustus  then  requested  her  Majesty  to 
pass  into  a  little  gallery  near  the  apart- 
ment, while  he  went  for  his  book,  his 
ring,  and  his  large  black  mantle. 

AH  this  was  done  nearly  as  soon  as 
said.  There  was  a  door  at  each  end  of 
the  gallery,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
beauties  should  come  in  at  one,  and  go 
out  at  the  other,  so  that  the  Queen  might 
have  a  fair  view  of  them.  Only  two  of 
the  courtiers  were  admitted  to  this  ex- 
hibition ;  these  were  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

Her  Majesty  was  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery,  with  the  Earl  and  Knight 
standing  to  the  right  and  left  of  her 
chair.  The  Enchanter  did  not  forget  to 
trace  round  them  and  their  mistress  cer- 
tain mysterious  circles,  with  all  the  grim- 
aces and  contortions  of  the  time.  He 
then  drew  another  opposite  to  it,  within 
which  he  took  his  own  station,  leaving  a 
space  between  for  the  actors. 

When  this  was  finished,  he  begged  the 
Queen  not  to  speak  a  word  while  they 
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should  be  on  the  stage ;  and,  above  all, 
not  to  appear  frightened,  let  her  see  what 
she  might. 

The  latter  precaution  was  needless,  for 
the  good  Queen  feared  neither  angel  nor 
devil.  And  now  the  doctor  inquired 
what  belle  of  antiquity  she  would  first 
see. 

"  To  follow  the  order  of  time,"  she  an- 
swered, "they  should  commence  with 
Helen." 

The  magician,  with  a  changing  coun- 
tenance, now  exclaimed,  "  sit  still !" 

Sydney's  heart  beat  quick.  The  brave 
Earl  turned  pale.  As  to  the  Queen,  not 
the  slightest  emotion  was  perceptible. 

Faustus  soon  commenced  some  mutter- 
ed incantations  and  strange  evolutions, 
such  as  were  the  fashion  of  the  day  for 
conjurors.  Anon  the  gallery  shook,  so 
did  the  two  courtiers,  and  the  Doctor,  in 
a  voice  of  anger,  called  out, 

"  Daue;hter  of  fair  Leda,  hear! 
From  thy  far  Klysian  sphere  ; 
Lovely  as  when,  for  his  fee, 
To  Paris^  Venus  promised  thee^ 
Appear— appear— appear!  " 

Accustomed  to  command,  rather  than 
to  be  commanded,  the  fair  Helen  linger- 
ed to  the  last  possible  momcQt ;  but  when 
the  last  moment  came,  so  did  she,  and  so 
suddenly,  that  no  one  knew  how  she  got 
there.  She  was  habited  a  la  Chrecque, — 
her  hair  ornamented  with  pearls  and  a 
superb  aigrette.  The  figure  passed  slow- 
ly onwards — stopped  for  an  instant  direct- 
ly opposite  the  Queen,  as  if  to  gratify 
her  curiosity,  took  leave  of  her  with  a 
malicious  smile,  and  vanished.  She  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  her  Majesty 
exclaimed  :  "  What !  that  the  fair  Helen ! 
I  don't  pique  myself  on  beauty,  but  may 
I  die  if  I  would  change  faces  with  her." 

"  I  told  your  Majesty  how  it  would 
be,"  remarked  the  Enchanter;  and  yet 
there  she  is,  as  she  was  in  her  best  days." 

"She  has  however  very  fine  eyes,"  ob- 
served Essex. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sydney,  "  they  are  large, 
dark,  and  brilliant ;  but  after  all  what  do 
they  say  ?  "  added  he,  correcting  himself. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  favorite. 

The  Queen  who  was  this  day  extrava- 
gantly rouged,  asked  if  they  did  not  think 
Helen's  tint  too  CJiinU'whUe. 


"  China  ! "  cried  the  Earl ;  "  Delf  rath- 
er." 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  the  Queen,  "  it 
was  the  fashion  of  her  time ;  but  you 
must  confess  that  such  turned  in  toes 
would  have  been  endured  in  no  other 
woman.  I  don't  dislike  her  style  of 
dress,  however,  and  probably  I  may 
bring  it  round  again,  in  place  of  these 
troublesome  hoops,  which  have  their  in- 
conveniences." 

"  0,  as  to  the  dress,"  chimed  in  the 
favorite — "  l«t  it  pasa;  it  is  well  enough, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
wearer." 

A  conclusion  in  which  Sydney  heartily 
joined,  rhapsodying — 

*'  0  Paris,  fatal  was  the  hour. 
When,  victim  to  the  blind  God's  power, 
Within  your  native  walks  you  bore 
That  firebrand  from  a  foreign  shore  ; 
Who— ah,  so  little  worth  the  strife! 
Was  fit  for  nothing,  but  a  wife." 

"  Od's  my  life  now,"  said  her  Majesty, 
"  but  I  think  she  looks  fitter  for  anything 
else,  Sydney !  My  Lord  of  Essex,  how 
think  you  ?  " 

"  As  your  Majesty  does,"  returned  he, 
"  there  is  a  meaning  in  that  eye." 

"  And  a  minute  past  they  said  there 
was  none,"  thought  Faustus. 

This  liberal  critique  on  the  fair  Helen 
being  concluded,  the  Queen  desired  to  see 
the  beautiful  and  hopeless  Mariamne. 

The  Enchanter  did  not  wait  to  be  twice 
asked ;  but  did  not  wish  to  invoke  the 
Princess  who  had  worshipped  at  holy  al- 
tars in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  sum- 
moned the  fair  Pagan.  It  was  the  i,  bj 
way  of  ceremony,  that,  turning  four  times 
to  the  east,  three  to  the  South,  two  to  the 
west,  and  only  once  to  the  north,  h  3  ut- 
tered, with  great  suavity,  in  Hebrew — 

*•  Lovely  Mariamne,  come! 
Thonsh  thou  sleepest  far  away,  j 

Regal  spirit!  leave  thy  tomb! 
Let  the  splendors  round  thee  play. 
Silken  robe  and  diamond  stone, 
Such  as,  on  thy  bridal^ay, 
Flashed  from  proud  Judea's  throne." 

Scarcely  had  he  concluded,  when  the 
spouse  of  Herod  made  her  appearance, 
and  gravely  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
the  gallery,  where  she  halted,  as  her 
predecessor  had  done.  She  was  robed 
nearly  like  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
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except  that  instead  of  tlie  Tiara,  a  vail 
descending  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  slightly  attached  to  the  cincture,  fell 
far  behind  her.  Those  gracefnl  and  flow- 
ing draperies  threw  over  the  whole  figure 
of  the  lovely  Hebrew  an  air  of  indescri- 
bable dignity.  After  having  stopped  for 
several  minutes  before  the  company,  she 
pursued  her  way — but  without  paying  the 
slightest  parting  compliment  to  the  haugh- 
ty Elizabeth. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Queen,  be- 
fore she  had  well  disappeared — "  is  it 
possible  that  Mariamne  was  such  a  figure 
as  that  ? — such  a  tall,  pale,  meagre,  mel- 
ancholy looking  affair,  to  have  passed  for 
a  beauty  through  so  many  centuries  ?  " 

»»  By  my  honor,"  quoth  Essex,  »*  had 
I  been  in  Herod's  place,  I  sh9uld  never 
have  been  angry  at  her  keeping  her 
distance." 

"  Yet  I  perceived,"  said  Sydney,  "  a 
certain  touching  languor  in  the  counte- 
nance— an  air  of  dignified  simplicity." 

Her  Majesty  looked  grave. 

"  Fye,  fye,"  returned  Essex,  »*  it  was 
haughtiness  ;  her  manner  is  full  of  pre- 
sumption, aye,  and  even  her  height." 

The  Queen  having  approved  of  Kssex's 
decision,  on  her  own  part  condemned  the 
Princess  for  her  aversion  to  her  spouse, 
which,  though  the  world  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  his  being  the  cut-throat 
of  her  family,  she  saw  nothing  to  justify, 
-whatever  a  husband  might  be.  A  wife 
-was  a  wife  ;  and  Herod  had  done  quite 
right  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

Faustus,  who  affected  universal  knowl- 
edge, assured  her  Majesty  that  all  the 
historians  were  in  error  on  that  point ; 
for  he  had  had  it  himself  from  a  living 
witness,  that  the  true  cause  of  Herod's 
vengeance  was  his  spiteful  old-maid  of  a 
sister — Salome's  overhearing  Mariamne, 
one  day  at  prayers,  beg  Heaven  to  rid 
her  of  her  worthless  husband. 

After  a  moment  of  thought,  the  Queen, 
with  the  same  indifference  with  which 
she  would  have  called  for  her  waiting 
maid,  desired  to  see  Cleopatra  ;  for  the 
Egyptian  Queen  not  having  bean  quite  as 
comme  il  faut  as  the  British,  the  latter 
treated  her  accordingly.     The  beautiful 


Cleopatra  quickly  made  her  appearance 
at  the  extremity  at  the  gallery — and 
Elizabeth  expected  that  this  apparition 
would  fnlly  make  up  for  the  disappoint- 
ment which  the  others  had  ossasioned. 
Scarcely  had  she  entered,  when  the  air 
was  loaded  with  the  rich  perfumes  of 
Arabia. 

Her  bosom  (that  had  been  melting  as 
charity)  was  open  as  day  ;  a  loop  of  dia- 
monds and  rubies  gathered  the  drapery 
as  much  above  the  left  knee  as  it  might 
:as  well  have  been  below  it ;  and  a  woven 
I  wind  of  transparent  gauze  softened  the 
'figure  which  it  did  not  conceal. 

In  this  gay  and  gallant  costume,  the 
mistress  of  Antony  glided  through  the 
gallery,  making  a  similar  pause  as  the 
others.  No  sooner  was  her  back  turned, 
than  the  courtiers  began  to  tear  her  per- 
son and  frippery  to  pieces — the  Queen 
calling  out  like  one  possessed,  for  paper 
to  burn  under  her  nose,  to  drive  away 
the  vapors  occasioned  by  the  gums  with 
which  the  mummy  was  filled — declared 
her  insuportable  in  every  sense,  and  far 
beneath  even  the  wife  of  Herod  or  the 
daughter  of  Leda — shocked  at  her  Diana 
drapery,  to  exhibit  the  most  villainous 
leg  in  the  ^orld — and  protested  that  a 
thicker  robe  would  have  much  better  be- 
come hep. 

What3ver  the  two  courtiers  might  have 
thought,  they  were  forced  to  join  in 
these  sarcasms,  which  the  frail  Egyptian 
excited  in  peculiar  severity. 

"  Such  a  cojked  no^e !  "  said  the 
Queen. 

"  Such  impertinent  eyes  !  "  said  Essex. 

Sidney  in  addition  to  her  other  defects, 
found  out  that  she  had  too  much  stomach 
and  too  little  back. 

"  Say*  of  her  as  you  please,"  returned 
Faustufi — *•  one  she  is,  however,  who  led 
the  Master  of  the  World  in  her  chains. 
But,  madam,"  added  he,  "as  these  foreign 
beauties  are  not  to  your  taste,  why  go 
beyond  your  own  kingdom?  England, 
which  has  always  produced  the  models 
of  female  perfection — as  we  may  even  at 
this  moment  perceive — will  fnrnish  an 
object  perhaps  worthy  of  your  attention 
in  the  fair  Rosamond."  Now  Faustus 
had  heard  that  the  Queen  fancied  herself 
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to  resemble  the  fair  Rosamond  ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  name  mentioned,  than  she 
was  all  impatience  to  see  her. 

"  There  is  a  secret  instinct  in  this  im- 
patience," observed  the  Doctor,  craftily  ; 
"  for  according  to  tradition,  the  fair 
Kosamond  had  much  resemblance  to  your 
Majesty,  though,  of  course,  in  an  inferior 
style," 

"  Let  us  judge — let  us  judge,"  replied 
the  Queen,  hastily  ;  "  but  from  the  mo- 
ment sbe  appears,  Sir  Sydney,  I  request 
you  to   observe   her  minutely,  that   we 
may  have  her  description,  if  she  be  worth 
it,"  This  order  being  given,   and  some 
little   conjuration  made,   as    Rosamond 
was  only  a  short  distance  from  London, 
she  made  her  appearance  in  a  second. 
Even  at  the  door,  her  beauty  charmed 
everyone,  but  as  she  advanced  she  enchan- 
ted them ;  and  when  she  stopped  to  be 
gazed  at,  the  admiration  of  the  company, 
with  difficulty  restrained   to   signs  and 
looks,  exhibited  their  high  approbation 
of  the  taste  of  Henry  II.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  simplicity  of  her  dress — and 
yet  in  that  simplicity  she   effaced   the 
splendors  of  day — at  least  to  the  specta- 
tors.    She  waited   before  them  a  long  ] 
time — much  longer  than  the  others  had 
done  ;    and  as  if  aware  of  the  command  . 
the  Queen  had  given,  she  turned  especial- 
ly towards  Sydney,  looking  at  him  with  | 
an  expressive  smile.     But  she  must  go  I 
at  last ;   and  when  she  was  gone, — "  My 
lord,"  said  the  Queen,  »*  what  a  pretty  i 
creature !      I    never    saw    anything    so  | 
charming  in  my  life.     What  a  figure ! 
what  dignity  without  affectation !  what 
brilliancy    without   artifice ! — and   it  is 
said  that  I  resemble  her.     My  lord  of 
Essex,    what    think    you? "      My   lord 
thought,  would    to  heaven  you  did  ;    I 
would  give  the  best  steed  in  my  stable 
that  you  had  even  an  ugly  likeness  to  her. 
But  he  said,  "  Your  Majesty  has  but  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  gallery  in  her  green 
robe  and  primrose  petticoat,  and  if  our 
magician  himself  would  not  mistake  you 

for  her,  count  me  the  greatest of 

your  three  kingdoms." 

During  all  this  flattery  with  which  the 
favorite  charmed  the  ears  of  the  good 
Queen,  the  poet  Sydney,  pencil  in  hand. 


was  sketching  the  vision  of  the  fair  Ros- 
amond. 

Her  Majesty  then  commanded  it  should 
be  read,  and  when  she  heard  it,  pronounc- 
ed it  very  clever  ;  but  as  it  was  a  real 
impromptu,  not  one  of  those  born  long 
before,  and  waa  written  for  a  particular 
audience,  as  a  picture  is  painted  for  a 
particular  light — we  think  it  but  justice 
to  the  celebrated  author  not  to  draw  his 
lines  from  the  venerable  antiquity  in 
which  they  rest,  even  if  we  had  the  MS. 
copy  ;  but  we  have  not — which  at  once 
finishes  the  business. 

After  the  reading,  they  deliberated  on 
the  next  that  should  succeed  Rosamand. 
The  enchanter,  still  of  opinion  that  they 
need  not  leave  England  when  beauty  waa 
the  object  in  question,  proposed  the  fa- 
mous countess  of  Salisbury,  who  gave 
rise  to  the  institution  of  the  Gartar.  The 
idea  was  approved  of  by  the  Queen,  and 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  courtiers, 
as  they  wished  to  see  if  the  cause  were 
worthy  of.liie  effect, — i.  e.  the  1^  of  the 
garter ;  but  her  Majesty  declared  that 
she  should  particularly  like  a  second  sight 
of  her  lovely  resemblance,  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond. The  Doctor  vowed  that  the  affair 
was  next  to  impracticable  in  the  order  of 
conjuration, — the  recall  of  a  phantom  not 
depending  on  the  powers  submitted  to  the 
first  enchantments.  But  the  more  he  de- 
clared against  it,  the  more  the  Queen  in- 
sisted, until  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  sub- 
rait,  but  with  the  information,  that,  if 
Rosamond  should  return,  it  would  not  be 
by  the  way  in  which  she  had  entered  or 
retired  already,  and  they  had  btst  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  he  could  answer 
for  no  one. 

The  Queen,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, knew  not  what  fear  was — and 
the  two  courtiers  were  now  a  little  reas- 
sured on  the  subject  of  apparitions.  The 
Doctor  then  set  about  accomplishing  the 
Queen's  wishes.  Never  had  conjuration 
cost  him  so  much  trouble ;  and  after  a 
thousand  grimaces  and  contortions,  neith- 
er pretty  nor  polite,  he  flung  his  book  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  gallery,  went  three 
times  round  it  on  his  hands  and  feet,  then 
made  the  tree  against  the  wall,  head 
I  down  and  heels  up.;  but  nothing  appear- 
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ing,  he  had  recourse  to  the  last  and  most 
powerful  of  his  spells.  What  that  was 
must  remain  for  ever  a  mystery,  for  cer- 
tain reasons ;  but  he  wound  it  up  by 
three  times  summoning  with  a  sonorous 
voice — "  Rosamond !  Kosamond  !  Rosa- 
mond !  "  At  the  last  of  these  magic  cries, 
the  grand  window  burst  open  with  the 
sadden  crash  of  a  tempest,  and  through 
it  descended  the  lovely  Rosamond  into 
the  middle  of  the  room-. 

The  Doctor  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  and 
while  he  dried  himself,  the  Queen  who 
thought  her  fair  visitant  a  thousand  times 
tiie  fairer  for  the  additional  difficulty  in 
procuring  this  second  sight,  for  once  l^t 
her  prudence  sleep,  and  in  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm,  stepping  out  of  her  circle 
with  open  arms,  cried  out,  "  My  dear 
likeness  !  "     No  sooner  was  the  word  out, 
than  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  shook  the 
whole  palace ;   a  black  vapor  filled  the 
gallery,  and  a   train  of  little   fantastic 
lightnings  serpentined  to  the  right  and 
letl  in  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  company. 
When  the  obscurity  was  a  little  dissi- 
pated, they  saw  the  magician,  with  his 
four  limbs  in  air,  foaming  like  a  wild 
boar,  his  cap  here,  his  wig  there,  in  short 
by  no  means  an  object  either  of  the  sub- 
lime or  beautiful.     But  though  he  came 
off  the  worst,  yet  no  one  in   the  adven- 
ture escaped  quite  clear^  except  Rosa- 
mond.    The  lightning  burned  ■  away  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  right  brow  ;  Sir  Sydney 
lost  the  left  mustachio ;  her  Majesty's 
head-dress  smelt  villainously  of  sulphur, 
and  her  hoop-petticoat  was  so  puckered 
up  with  the  scorching,  that  it  was  order- 
ed to  be  preserved  among  the  royal  dra- 
peries, as  a  warning,  to  all  maids  of  hon- 
or to  come,  against  curiosity. 
>♦• 

Sorrow,  as  illustrated  in  Christ's  life  , 
and  as  interpreted  in  his  scheme  of  relig- 
ion, has  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  yields 
a  new  meaning.  Its  garments  of  heaviness 
have  become  transfigured  to  robes  of  light, 
its  crown  of  thorns  to  a  diadem  of  glory ; 
and  often  for  some  one  whom  the  rich  and 
joyiul  of  this  world  pity, — some  suffering, 
straggling,  overshadowed  soul, —  comes 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  "M-TB.  C.  AI.  Sa-wyer. 

So  young  to  die!  so  early  to  lay  down 

The  cup  of  life; 
So  Boon,  ere  scarcely  it  was  just  begun^ 
To  end  the  strife 
Wherewith  this  earth  and  all  its  scenes  are  rife. 
Yet  thou  hast  gone;  thy  young  hands  tilled  with 

flowers. 
Thy  feet  have  wandered  to  immortal  bowers. 

So  fair  to  die!    The  morning  rose  ne'er  sheds 

Its  fragrant  bloom 
Till  noon  is  past,  and  gathering  twilight  spreads 
Its  shadowy  gloom 
Far  o*er  the  earth,  and  night  and  darkness  loom ; 
But  thou  hast  faded  ere  the  noontide  heat 
Could  mar  one  petal  of  a  flower  so  sweet. 

So  good  to  die!  the  lily-white  of  Heaven 

Still  on  thy  soul ; 
1^0  link  of  £den-purity  yet  riyen. 

Thy  heart  a  scroll 
Whereon  an  angel  might  his  thoughts  enroll. 
With  folded  hands  and  softly  lifted  eyes, 
Thou  from  the  earth  hast  turned  and  sought  the 
skies. 

Yet  shall  we  murmur  when  the  dear  and  good 

To  God  we  send  7 
We  would  not  choose  a  worthless  offering, 
should 
An  earthly  friend 
Bid  us  to  him  some  gift  of  loTe  to  send ! 
O,  no!  our  nch^st  gem  the  gift  would  be, — 
Suall  we  not  spare  as  much,  U  Qod,  to  Thee  7 

Sleep,  gentle  child!  the  folding  arms  of  earth 

Ara  round  thee  now; 
Far  brighter  flowers  than  deck  thy  land  of 
birth 
Bestar  thy  brow, 
W  here  angels  teni  no  holier  charge  than  thou ! 
Slumber,  sweet  clay!  &weet  spirit,  wake  to  hear 
The  strains  of  Heaven  now  tailing  on  thine  ear! 


B^oice,  ye  hearts  that  prize 
Not  victory's  perishing  crown. 

But  that  which  drew  from  the  bending  skies 
A  pitying  Godhead  down. 


Peace!  peace!  peace! 

Sweet  words,  by  angels  sung! 
Then  speed  with  the  message  of  joy —  nor 

Till  echoed  by  every  tongue. — Si.  JOiiJi< 
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THE   BELLS  OF  ST.  MARY'S. 

13y  Alary  C  Peolr. 
I. 

We  were  walking  down  a  narrow  bridle 
\  my  friend  Guy  Fabyan  and  I,  and 
in  my  old-fashioned  way  1  was  trying  to 
reconcile  his  unwilling  soul  to  a  duty  the 
morrow  would  bring  him.  His  furlough 
was  ended)  and  the  young  surgeon  must 
go  Jjack  to  scenes  which  jarred  every 
chord  in  his  almost  womanly  heart. 

"  Nay,  now,"  said  he,  "  you  know  it 
all ;  you  have  not  spent  years  at  Sebasto- 
pol,  in  the  midst  of  its  horrors,  without 
knowing  that  the  sufferings  of  war  are 
worse  than  death,  and  that  a  refined  and 
loving  heart,  must  endure  daily  martyr- 
dom among  them." 

It  was  a  young  fresh  spirit  that  spoke 
thus,  impatient  of  the  evil  days;  but  I 
am  an  old  surgeon,  and  my  hair  is  gray, 
through  more  experiences  than  beholding 
the  bodily  miseries  of  mankind.  The 
stern  heart-lessons  which  all  learn  in  a 
long  life,  had  taught  me  that  there  are 
deeper  wounds  than  bullets  make,  and 
withering  blights  that  no  peace  ever  makes 
green  again.  Besides,  my  soul  had  been 
full  to-day  of  a  memory  which  made  sa- 
cred these  very  hills  among  which  we 
stood,  and  bowing  my  head  I  said, 

"  Guy,  there  are  worse  ills  than  bodily 
pain.  You  see  yonder  shut  house,  there, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  7  That  house 
has  a  story.  It  always  seems,  as  I  look 
at  it  so  white  and  still,  like  a  corpse,  so 
desolate  has  the  wrath  of  a  sinfiil  man 
made  it." 

We  were  near  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  setting  sun  poured  its  warm  rays 
over  the  little  hamlet  that  slept  peacefully 
beneath  us.  It  seemed  a  crime  even  to 
speak  of  war  in  the  midst  of  such  still 
beauty.  It  was  a  little  town  among  the 
Alleghany  ridges,  my  own,  dear,  native 
town,  and  this  story  I  made  my  friend 
sit  down  to  hear,  dated  years  back,  and 
was  almost  forgotten  among  the  simple 
villagers. 

"  You  see  that  little  church  down  there, 
Guy  7  It  is  called  St.  Mary's,  and  has 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  many  genera- 
tions. When  I  was  younger  than  I  am 
^^  walls  were  mossy,  and  its  bells 
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had  played  the  evening  chime  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Rose  Mordaunt,  she  sat  in  all  her  ra- 
diant beauty  in  one  of  those  humble  pews. 
The  eyes  of  the  villagers  were  ready  for 
comment,  for  it  was  well  known  that  a 
rich  Judge  had  bought  the  old  manor,  and 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  wife.  The  ever  busy 
tongue  of  rumor  sought  in  vain,  however, 
for  gossip  concerning  them.  They  evi- 
dently sought  this  obscure  town  for 
retirement.  The  Judge  was  cold  and 
haughty,  and  neither  saw  nor  invited 
guests,  and  it  was  only  Sundays,  when  his 
bride  paid  her  devotions  with  God's  peo- 
ple, that  she  ever  came  among  them. 

The  active  years  of  my  life  had  been 
faithfully  devoted  to  my  towns-people,  and 
there  was  no  house  save  this,  where  the 
old  doctor  was  not  a  welcome  friend. 

It  had  been  my  custom,  living  as  I  did 
an  odd,  old  bachelor  life,  to  receive  pa- 
tients to  my  house  during  the  stunmer 
months,  and  many  availed  themselves  of 
my  care  and  nursing.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  summer  that  saw  the  new  family 
established  in  our  village,  I  had  an  appli- 
cation from  one  David  Grey,  who  urged 
me  to  receive  him  for  an  indefinite  time, 
until  his  health  should  be  fully  assured. 
I  thought  nothing  of  this  application  from 
a  stranger,  for  I  knew  the  reputation  of 
our  valley  for  quiet,  so  I  sent  him  a  gra- 
cious reply,  ancf  in  a  week  he  was  settled 
with  me  and  my  heart  had  adopted  the 
sad,  yet  frank  and  loving  man,  as  a  fiiend 
and  brother. 

For  a  whole  year  he  stayed  with  me, 
and  although  we  loved  and  trusted  each 
other,  yet  I  could  not  help  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  I  was  studied,  weighed, 
and  a  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me  that 
my  friend  had  other  motives  than  ill  health, 
for  making  my  house  his  home.  Indeed, 
if  [  were  to  speak  of  health,  I  should  say 
it  was  his  mind,  rather  than  his  body,  that 
suffered.  We  were  nearly  always  together, 
and  he  seemed  to  trust  me,  yet  I  had  often 
caught  his  eye  fixed  searchingly  upon  me, 
especially  when  any  moral  point  was  at 
issue. 

We  were  sitting  one  night  as  usual  over 
our  bachelor  fire,  when  Grey  said,  sud- 
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**  Doctor,  I  have  made  a  resolve." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  and  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  expectancy. 

''  I  am  going  home.  I  have  been  a  well 
man  for  months,  and  have  only  been  wait- 
ing  to  know  myself  sure  of  a  friend,  before 
asking  you  to  accept  a  great  trust  from 
me,  and  then  bidding  you  farewell.  You 
are  my  friend,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,  David,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  (he  always  called  me 
Doctor — nobody  ever  gave  me  pet  names) 
suppose  you  had  a  friend,  and  that  friend 
had  a  great  load  at  his  heart  which  you 
could  lighten,  and  neither  be  false  to 
yourself  nor  untrue  to  God,  would  you 
pity  and  help  him  ?  " 

'*  Most  assuredly,  David,"  I  sadd  again, 
not  daring  to  venture  more  where  1  did 
not  know  ray  ground,  and  yet  not  without 
a  smothered  curiosity  to  get  at  the  key  of 
the  strange  nature  before  me. 

My  guest  arose  and  paced  the  room 
with  an  uneasy  step.  The  firelight  gave 
me  a  chance  to  study  the  varying  lines  of 
his  really  noble  face,  on  which  the  subtle 
sorrow  that  always  ruled  him,  seemed  to 
have  deepened.  Snrely,  whatever  the 
trust  he  was  to  repose  in  me  might  be,  it 
must  be  a  pure  and  a  noble  one. 

"  You  see  before  you  a  man,"  he  began, 
'*  who  has  been  the  evil  fate  of  a  guileless 
and  loving  heart.  My  friend,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  Providence  ?  Yes,  yoij  do— I  do. 
We  have  to  trust  our  Father  even  though 
He  slay  us.  Doctor,  you  are  a  shrewd 
man ;  you  have  guessed  I  had  an  object 
in  coming  here.  I  sought  an  honest  man, 
and  I  have  found  him  ;  I  sought  a  Chris- 
tian who  would  judge  with  righteous  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  found  him :  now,  then, 
let  me  tell  you.  Yonder  house,  the  Judge's, 
which  the  townsfolk  avoid,  is  the  home  of 
those  whose  evil  fate  I  have  innocently 
been.  Rose  Mordaunt  is  not,  as  your 
people  believe,  the  wife,  but  the  daughter- 
in-law,  of  the  Judge,  I  knew  her  alas ! 
when  her  beauty  was  not  faded,  nor  her 
eye  dimmed  by  tears.  It  was  in  the 
dreamy  Cuban  isle,  I  first  met  her  in  her 
father's  house.  I  was  a  gay  young  stu- 
dent then,  visiting  at  her  cousin's,  a  fel- 
low-student with  me  at  Yale,  and  who 
had  returned  home  finally  to  take  his 


father's  prosperous  business,  and  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  his  idolized  cousin  Kose. 
The  Mordaunt  brothers  were  Americans 
who  had  grown  rich  in  the  fruit  trade,  and 
although  clinging  to  their  New  England 
prejudices,  enough  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren at  the  North,  they  yet  loved  the 
sunny  isle  too  much  to  leave  it  perma- 
nently. Years  had  passed  since  they  came 
out  there,  and  the  young  cousins,  Ralph 
and  Rose  Mordaunt,  had  grown  together 
in  stature  and  in  heart,  till  the  boyish 
stories  Ralph  used  to  tell  his  girl  cousin 
of  the  little  wife  he  meant  to  have,  had 
become  the  man's  serious  passion,  which 
ruled  his  whole  soul  with  a  resistless 
might. 

He  and  I  were  chums  at  college,  and 
ho  has  entertained  me  often  with  railings 
at  old  Time,  who  would  not  hurry  his  four 
years  through  faster,  and  let  him  claim 
his  bride,  for  the  old  Judge  was  deter- 
mined his  son  should  be  a  wit  and  a  scholar 
before  becoming  a  merchant.  But  the 
years  of  probation  were  over,  and  my 
visit  was  in  honor  of  my  friend's  bridal. 
I  saw  the  young  pair  settled  in  their  new 
home,  and  then  turned  my  thoughts  toward 
my  own  un^filled  plans ;  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  my  returning. 

*  You  must  certainly  spend  the  winter 
with  us,'  they  said  ;  so  I  stayed. 

There  was  true  love  between  these  two 
so  far  as  human  affection  can  make  true 
love — but  neither  of  them  were  Christian. 
They  loved  for  time  —  not  for  eternity. 
Looking  at  them  and  remembering  how 
God  brings  the  dead  heart  to  himself,  by 
strong  need  and  trial,  I  used  to  think, 
how  will  they  ever  know  the  want  of  Him 
while  they  have  wealth  and  each  other  ? 
And  then  I  trembled,  for  I  knew  God 
sometimes  used  man's  own  stonny  pas* 
sions  to  break  the  stubborn  will,  and  that 
He  made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
How  would  it  be  if  the  strong  passions  of 
my  friend  ever  set  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  happiness.  There  was  little  tie  of  blood 
between  the  two.  The  Mordaunts  were 
but  half  brothers  ;  Ralph's  father  had 
married  a  Cuban  lady  of  wealth  and  bril- 
liancy, but  Rose's  mother  was  a  sweet 
English  woman,  and  her  daughter  had  all 
the  amiable  tendemess^of  her.sex.     Far 
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different  her  husband.  I  never  saw  one 
who  more  fully  inherited  the  violent 
Southern  traits.  Yet  he  was  noble,  gen- 
erous, but  his  prejudices  held  him  like 
iron  bands.  I  never  knew  him  to  change 
an  opinion  or  break  his  word.  He  idol- 
ized his  young  wife,  and  she  seemed  only 
happy  with  him.  That  was  a  happy  win- 
ter ;  how  could  we  see  the  storm  that  was 
rising  when  the  sky  was  so  cloudless  ? 

I  arranged  my  business  and  warned  my 
friends  to  expect  my  departure  in  a  week. 
One  day,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Rose  and 
I  were  sitting  in  a  little  ante-room  speak- 
ing of  her  happiness  and  of  her  hopes  for 
the  future.  I  was  telling  her  of  her  hus- 
band's college  life,  his  violent  prejudices, 
his  noble  but  hasty  soul,  and  with  the 
freedom  of  our  long  acquaintance,  I  ad- 
vised her  to  perfect  truth,  lest  any  misun- 
derstanding should  estrange  them.  The 
day  was  oppressively  warm,  and  the  long 
windows  were  opened  to  their  full  extent. 
Rose  stood  by  one  of  them  as  I  spoke  of 
my  fears  and  hopes,  and  she  seemed 
strongly  agitated.  I  thought  perhaps 
these  things  had  occurred  to  her  before. 
There  swept  a  grayish  paleness  over  her 
face,  as  if  the  very  thoughte  I  had  sug- 
gested were  agony. 

*  Dear  friend,'  said  I,  taking  her  hand, 
for  I  thought  I  heard  my  friend's  step  on 
the  path,  *  for  my  sake  be  composed.  He 
must  not  see  you  thus  and  I  the  cause.' 

That  moment  a  hand  parted  the  vines, 
and  Ralph  entered  the  window  with  a  firm 
step.  He  had  heard  every  word  —  just 
enough  to  misunderstand  me  and  I  saw  he 
did.  He  deigned  me  not  a  word,  but  with 
an  angry  and  imperious  gesture,  pointed 
to  the  door.  I  saw  the  roused  lion  in  his 
face  ;  rage,  contempt,  jealousy,  struggled 
for  the  mastery.  How  they  two  got 
through  their  interview,  what  angry  un- 
belief on  his  part,  what  loving  entreaty 
on  hers,  I  never  knew.  The  next  time  I 
saw  Rose  Mordaunt,  she  lay  in  a  deep 
faint,  from  which  no  effort  of  ours  could 
rouse  her.  Ralph  absented  himself  from 
her  side,  the  servants  were  terror-stricken ; 
when  at  last  the  doctor  I  brought  aroused 
her,  she  opened  her  eyes  only  to  fix  them 
full  of  hopeless  anguish  on  my  face,  and 
exclaim, 


*  0,  it  is  true  then,  he  is  gone !  he  be* 
lieves  that  dreadftil  thing ! ' 

*  Who  is  gone,  dear  Rose  ?'  said  L 

*  0,  it  is  he ;  he  would  not  believe.  I 
shall  never  be  happy  again,  never,  never 
in  all  this  dreadful  world.'  And  she  said 
that  word,  never,  as  one  might  drop  an 
icicle  into  a  cup  of  cheery  and  glowing 
wine.  So  indeed  had  sorrow  entered  her 
cup  of  life. 

I  refused  to  believe  it.  *  He  is  hasty,' 
said  I,  *  but  not  heartless.  He  will  not 
condemn  without  a  hearing.'  But  that 
day  passed  and  the  next,  and  so  a  week^ 
and  no  Ralph.  Then  I  knew  that  the 
demon  of  jealousy  had  possessed  him  and 
that  he  would  never  come  till  God's  good 
spirit  exorcised  it.  But  his  sweet  wife — 
must  she  be  sacrificed  while  he  was  stray- 
ing and  repenting? 

Rose  was  never  a  strong-minded  wo- 
man ;  without  Christian  faith  she  was 
now  weak  indeed.  She  shrank  from  her 
husband's  relatives,  and  begged  to  go 
North  where  her  parents  were  visiting, 
believing  her  safe  and  happy  without 
them.  I  showed  her  her  folly.  She  bad 
done  no  wrong ;  why  should  she  fly  like 
a  guilty  creature  ?  I  begged  her  to  bear 
this  cross  with  patience — the  end  must  be 
well.  Her  father-in-law  was  kind,  never 
blaming  her,  for  he  knew  Ralph's  temper ; 
he  opened  his  heart  and  arms  to  her,  and 
she  found  a  home  there.  He  is  a  sad  and 
weary  man.  He  has  none  of  those  traits 
that  ruined  his  son,  but  he  has  pride,  and 
strong  New  England  pride,  of  honor,  truth 
and  justice,  and  not  more  does  he  mourn 
his  son  than  he  bows  his  head  in  shame, 
and  hides  himself  from  the  eyes  that  wit- 
nessed his  family  disgrace.  As  for  me. 
Doctor,  this  trial  has  tied  my  hands  for 
life.  I  wander  restless  and  unhappy,  for 
I  have  spoiled  the  peace  of  two  guileless 
and  loving  heai-ts,  and  yet  1  have  never 
had  a  thought  concerning  them  on  which 
I  could  not  ask  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
I  remember  Rose  as  I  last  saw  her,  when 
she  gave  me  her  hand  at  parting. 

*  David,'  said  she,  *  I  am  trying  to  have 
faith.  He  said  once  when  we  were  happy 
that  his  mother's  voice  and  the  old  abbey 
bells  were  the  sweetest  sounds  he  ever 
heard.     I  should  like  to  die^  darling  Rose, 
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witk  yoar  ^w  like  my  lost  moUier's  over 
HM>  and  those  olumes  ia  uy  earB.  Per> 
iMiip0»  David)  it  will  be  eo.  Ma^  I  not 
hope?'" 

JDayid  Gngf  paused  exhausted*  Soon 
lie  said: 

^*  Her  hopes,  I  fear,  are  yain»  Last 
iall  there  eame  news  of  a  shipwreck  off 
JSatteras,  and  a  desoription  of  a  Mordaunt 
which  answered  to  him.  But  I  have  for- 
gotten wj  vow  fyid  m^resolve.  When  I 
ieft  her,  I  promised  to  have  no  interest 
tlearer  than  to  right  her ;  no  oare  greater 
than  to  walchher  li£e  a&r  off,  and  shelter 
it  if  I  ooold  I  must  go  away  and  I  want 
^ne  who  will  pitj  us  both,  and  send  me 
(tdiags  of  her,  mid  if  her  husband  ever 
rotwms  aequaint  me  immediately.  You 
liave  more  aooess  to  the  homes  here  than 
anyothen  Will  you  aooept  the  trust? 
Will  you  help  taa  keep  my  vow  ?" 

He  stood  now  by  my  side-— the  noble 
keart  I  knew,  tiie  brave,  denying,  suffer- 
ing num —  his  lips  moved— I  thought  he 
prayed. 

*«  David,  I  aooept  the  trust    I  will 
keep  it,  so  help  me  God." 
u, 

8«di  was  David  Grey's  stoiy*  For  a 
long  time  Ikept  these  things  and  pondered 
thw  in  my  heart  I  watched  Rose  as 
ahe  sat  in  her  pUoe  at  church ;  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  anguish  in  her  eyes,  the 
kongiy  look  of  one  who  is  famishing  for 
love«  X  made  excuses  to  call  at  the  de^ 
olate  house.  The  Judae  was  kind  but 
4»ld,  and  the  servants  (old  £unily  attaches) 
were  trained  to  secrecy.  I  Uiink  1  did 
not  tell  you,  Guy,  that  my  brother  Wil- 
liam, the  Paster  of  St.  Mary's,  and  I  set- 
tled here  at  the  same  time.  He  gave  up 
kis  dreams  of  distinction  because  he  knew 
Ibat  ambition  was  his  great  sin,  and  he 
chose  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  And  surely  God  blest  those  pure 
•eflforts  with  an  abundant  harvest  He 
was  just  as  truly  a  missionary  as  if  he 
had  chosen  Africa  for  his  field.  The 
church  of  St  Mary's  was  truly  an  apo^ 
tolic  flodc,  and  my  noble  brother  a  &ther]y 
ahepherd,  caring  for  the  stray  lambs,  and 
siviqg  them  the  living  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness. But  there  was  •ne  stray  lamb 
Dirar  which  his  heart  yearned  wi^  a  pe- 


ucliar  pity.  I  had  told  him  the  story  of 
Rose ;  it  touched  a  chord  in  his  own  deep- 
est heart,  for  God  had  widowed  his  affec- 
tions before  he  had  known  a  husband's 
love,  and  though  his  soul  winced  yet  with 
the  pain  of  memory,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  living  widowhood  of  Rose  was  harder 
than  his  own. 

One  September  Sunday  he  had  preached 
earnestly  of  Christ's  all-forgiving  love. 
The  spirit  of  the  Master  seemed  to  ani- 
mate his  whole  being.  He  lifted  his  hands 
and  said, 

**  Yes,  poor  sinner,  God  is  patient  be- 
cause His  name  is  Love.  Thou  forgivest 
much ;'  and  thinkest  thou  His  love  is  ever 
weary  ?  '* 

I  looked  at  Rose,  as  she  sat  with  her 
head  bowed  on  the  pew  before  her.  Deep 
sobs  shook  her  frame;  she  seemed  un- 
conscious of  any  but  herself  and  God. 
The  congregation  filed  out;  soon  the  church 
was  deserted.  My  brother  gently  touched 
her.  She  looked  up  with  a  whole  life  of 
love  in  her  face,  not  earthly  love,  but  an 
expression  which  said,  *<  I  have  seen  the 
Lord."  Her  eyes  were  deep  like  as  we 
think  the  eyes  of  those  angels  must  be 
who  gaze  upon  the  mystery  of  eternal  for- 
giveness and  peace. 

**  My  poor  sister,"  said  William,  "  God 
help  you  I " 

"  He  has !  he  has !  O,  Mr.  Greaves, 
ask  the  prayers  of  this  church  for  a  weak 
soul  that  it  may  make  itself  a  temple  for 
the  indwelling  God." 

After  that  my  brother  saw  her  often. 
He  had  the  European  notion  concerning 
churches,  that  they  should  be  open  at  all 
times  for  the  tempted  spirit's  resting-place, 
where  it  could  enter  in  and  pray.  Often 
and  often  he  came  from  his  study  to  kneel 
with  her  before  the  altar  of  their  common 
Father.  This  woman  was  no  strong  saint, 
fit  for  heroic  self-denial,  but  a  little  weak 
child  that  cried  and  moaned  in  her  deser- 
tion for  some  love,  any  love,  that  would 
warm  her  chill  heart,  and  let  her  hope 
and  trust  once  more.  On  my  brother  she 
leaned  with  an  absolute  faith.  He  was 
so  great  and  so  good,  the  chosen  of  God ; 
besides,  had  he  not  given  her  the  Saviour 
she  loved  ?  But  I  think  no  thought  of 
earthly  love  for  him  ever  entered  her 
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heart.  She  often  told  him  of  her  Ralph, 
and  though  the  hope  of  his  return  had 
died  out  in  these  weary  years,  she  passed, 
with  the  divine  unselfishness  of  woman, 
from  her  wasted  youth  and  bitter  deser- 
tion, to  the  hope  of  meeting  him  penitent 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Not  so  unselfishly  burned  the  fire  of 
love  in  my  brother's  soul.  He  loved  this 
saintly  penitent  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
youthful  days.  He  grew  angry  with  the 
husband  that  could  doubt  so  pure  a  heart. 
He  longed  to  fold  his  arms  about  her  and 
say,  *  Rest ;  here  is  a  refuge.' 

Let  no  one  blame  my  brother.  His 
desolate  heart  had  found  a  dove  to  cherish. 
He  conceived  that  a  man  who  could  wick- 
edly ruin  the  peace  of  his  angel  wife,  and 
make  her  a  by-word  for  a  spiteful  world, 
by  his  own  jealous  ra^e,  had  no  right  to 
such  a  treasure ;  besides,  was  he  not  dead, 
in  all  human  probability?  Could  he  not 
make  her  forget  the  awful  Past,  and  give 
her  one  gleam  of  sunlight  before  she  en- 
tered that  city  whose  sun  is  the  Lord  God  ? 
For  Ralph  Mordaunt  he  had  the  forgive- 
ness he  always  extended  to  the  sinner, 
but  he  had  betrayed  his  trust ;  God  might 
forgive  him  but  he  must  never  be  trusted 
with  Rose  again ;  he  never  should  be  if 
he  could  help  it.  He  had  not  hesitated 
to  say  all  these  things  to  Rose,  trusting 
that  time  would  overcome  the  lingering 
fear  and  self-distrust  of  her  nature,  and 
that  a  love  so  pure  and  honest  as  his  must 
at  last  win  her  from  the  remembrance  of 
a  fickle  and  cruel  husband.  At  first  Rose, 
long  unaccustomed  to  the  voice  of  loving 
care,  felt  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  tear 
away  this  stained  and  rent  garment  of 
sorrow,  and  let  him  put  the  white  robe  of 
his  love  upon  her ;  then  she  remembered 
the  words  of  Ralph,  "  I  should  like  to  die 
with  your  eyes  like  my  lost  mother's  over 
me,  and  those  chimas  in  my  ears." 

"  I  will  be  faithful  to  him  on  earth," 
she  said,  "  as  Christ  is  in  Heaven." 

It  was  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  old  and  young  met  about  the  Lord's 
table. 

William's  soul  was  strongly  moved  as 
he  spoke  of  the  equal  penny  bestowed  on 
the  first  and  last  comer.  A  more  than 
mortal  power  clothed  his  words.     His  no- 


ble face  beamed  with  the  love  of  his  sool, 
as  a  lamp  illumines  a  vase  of  alabaster. 
Rose  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  as  if  to  hush 
her  breathing,  as  he  said, 

"Fear  not,  little  flock  —  we  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Is  there  any  soul  here 
that  has  a  friend  going  down  into  the  hor- 
rors of  sin  ?  Let  him  love.  Christ  loves. 
Pity,  pray,  labor.  Let  your  prayers  en- 
ter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth, 
and  not  the  universe  shall  be  able  to  with- 
stand when  your  petitions  shall  prevail." 

Rose  raised  her  eyes  from  the  rapt  con- 
templation of  his  face,  to  the  cross  above 
the  altar,  and  I  knew  by  her  tears  th&t 
she  was  not  admiring  William  Greaves, 
but  pitying,  praying  for  and  loving  with 
the  whole  force  of  her  nature  that  erring 
and  forgiven  husband.  She  lingered  till 
all  had  departed,  and  then  going  straight 
to  my  brother,  said, 

"  God  bless  you  for  that  sermon.  It 
showed  me  the  face  of  the  Christ.  Now 
I  am  at  peace." 

"  And  you  will  be  happy,  dear  Rose, 
you  will  let  me  make  you  so?" 

"  Nay,  have  you  not  been  telling  me  my 
duty  to-day?  Shall  I  be  forgiven  and 
refuse  to  forgive  my  husband  his  little 
debt  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  my  sacram^it  — 
this  love  —  I  will  carry  it  to  the  feet  of 
the  Master,  and  say.  Father,  I  have  loved 
much,  forgive  as  Thou  saidst." 

"It  is  divine!"  murmured  William. 
"  But,  Rose,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand, 
"  this  man  has  left  yon ;  you  will  not  see 
him  until  that  heavenly  time  be  oome. 
You  can  forgive  him  ;  but  will  you  live 
alone?     Has  he  not  deserted  you?  " 

A  crimson  flush  of  shame  stole  over 
her  face.  This  man  for  whom  she  was 
willing  to  give  her  soul,  cared  so  little  for 
her  that  he  had  flung  her  aside  like  an  old 
toy.  And  the  world  knew  it ;  this  man 
knew  it.  She  was  not  strong  to  bear, — 
why  had  God  taken  away  her  happiness  ? 
The  wife's  impulse  quickened  her.  They 
should  never  know  she  blamed  him. 

"William  Greaves,  take  away  your 
hand.  It  is  his ;  nobody  shall  judge  him 
but  God — "  and  then,  before  they  were- 
aware,  she  cast  herself  before  the  altar — 
"  And  now,  0,  Father,  hear  me  !  I  prom- 
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ifle  to  sacrifice  myself  for  him !  to  carry 
my  love  to  Thee,  and  never  cease  praying 
till  Thou  hast  heard  and  pardoned."  The 
evening  chimes  broke  upon  the  air  as  she 
finished.     She  looked  up  solemnly. 

<'  It  is  His  ratification,"  she  said,  and 
my  brother  with  a  bleeding  heart  said, — 
"Amen." 

That  tkiAt  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Judge's.  The  long  deferred  hope  was  ful- 
filled :  but  how  ?  The  wanderer  had  in- 
deed returned  ;  but  it  was  a  dying  peni- 
tent, not  a  living  love.  As  I  entered  the 
room,  the  so  lately  devoted  wife,  called 
upon  thus  suddenly  to  fulfil  her  vow,  sat 
with  her  tears  falling  fast  upon  his  pillow. 
She  knew  there  was  no  hope,  but  she  glo- 
ried the  more  in  her  defence  of  him.  He 
was  dearer,  sweeter,  because  he  needed 
her  so  much.  The  next  night  he  died. 
David  Grey  was  there  and  myself,  but  he 
saw  no  one  but  Rose.  My  brother  en- 
tering, repeated  the  salutation  used  in  the 
visitation  for  the  sick,  "  Peace  be  to  this 
house!" 

"  Who  was  it  spoke  of  peace,  Rose  ? 
Yes,  it  is  peace.  Tell  me  once  more  I  am 
fi>rgiven.  It  is  true  if  Rose  says  so !  She 
is  truth  itself.  Will  the  light  come,  dear- 
est, even  to  me  ?  Kiss  me  now,  for  I  am 
going  fast.  Do  they  kiss  in  heaven  ?  I 
should  like  my  mother  to  bless  my  Rose's 
kiss  of  forgiveness  with  her  angel  lips. 
Hark  I " 

The  bells  of  St.  Mary's  chimed  out 
that  grand  old  hymn,  "  The  day  is  past 
and  gone." 

"  It  is  the  abbey  chimes,  dear  Rose. 
Did  God  know  I  needed  them  to  make 
me  sure  ?" 

Rose  laid  down  the  dust  of  a  penitent 
believer. 

Since  that  time,  Guy,  the  old  place  has 
been  as  you  see.  The  Judge  would  never 
live  in  it  after  the  loss  of  his  son,  whom 
he  loved  in  equal  proportion  to  the  pain 
and  anxiety  he  caused  him.  They  went 
to  an  eastern  seaport,  and  for  three  years 
I  have  lost  sight  of  them.  I  would  give 
much  to  know  her  after  life. 

We  walked  softly  home,  Guy. Fabyan 
and  I,  and  when  JL  thought  to  hear  him 
thank  me  for  showing  him  worse  trials 
than  his  own,  he  simply  said, 


"And  William?" 

"  He  is  here  yet,  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  I  think  he  is  content." 

It  was  about  two  years  after  that,  I 
received  a  thick  letter  from  Guy,  which 
gave  me  all  I  could  wish  of  the  after  his- 
tory of  Rose  Mordaunt.     The  chances  of 
war  had  thrown  him  into  one  of  those 
crowded  hospitals  which  bore  evidences  of 
the  last  most  dreadful  battle  before  Rich- 
mond.    Among  other  items,  he  says, — 
"  You  remember  the  story  of  the  Mor- 
daunts  you  told  me  ?     Last  night  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  sublime  evidences 
of  woman's  love  and  faithftilness  —  Rose 
Mordaunt  died  in  hospital  at  daybreak. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  a  nurse  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.     She  literally 
gave  her  life  for  others,  choosing,  since 
she  could  not  love  again,  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Christ.     I  have  never  seen 
faith  so  strong,  or  endurance  in  one  so 
little  heroic  naturally.     But  she  has  her 
reward.     In  her  long  delirium  I  learnt  all 
her  inner  heart-life.     I  tell  you,  doctor, 
I  stood  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  that 
saint-like  eoodness,  as  a  man  starts  back 
from  his  ideal  when  he  sees  it  embodied. 
It  was  Sunday,  at  sunrise,  and  the  bells 
were  striking  the  hours,  but  sBe  did  not 
mistake  it  like  her  husband  for  the  abbey 
bells.     Her  face  lighted  with  impatient 
hope.     *  They  are  ringing  for  the  day's 
dawn,  and  for  mine.     Ralph,  wait  for  me, 
I  am  ready.*     And  then  came  the  end  for 
us,  the  beginning  for  her.  -  *  Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.' " 


A  bigot  is  a  person  "unreasonably 
wedded  "  or  "  blindly  attached  "  to  some 
religious  creed  ;  one  who,  hugging  his  pe- 
culiar faith  as  absolutely  true,  and,  of 
course,  rejecting  all  opposed  to  it  as  ab- 
solutely false,  sees  no  occasion  to  open 
his  mind  to  reasoning ;  but,  impervious 
to  logic,  and  blind  to  facts,  his  mind  is  a 
barren  rock  to  the  seed  of  any  better  the- 
ology.— Footprints  Heavenward. 


We  have  a  moral  authentication  of 
God  in  our  own  souls,  answering  to  the 
image  that  comes  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ* 
— Living  Words,  ^^  | 
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THE  IDLE  HMD. 

By  D.  C. 

'TwM  but  a  word  that  idly  sprang. 
And  found  an  utterance  from  his  tongiie» 
Yfhkh  from  the  depths  of  Slie*s  heart 
Bade  grieTs  hot  tears  proftisely  start 
He  faali  not  dreamed  so  light  a  thing, 

A  word,  a  sentence  briefly  spoken. 
The  soul  he  idoliied  could  sting; 

But  now  the  fountain's  calm  was  broken, 
He  saw  that  idly  uttered  word! 
Before  her  on  tne  turf  he  knelt. 
Her  hand  his  breath  *s  soft  murmuring  felt, 
As  by  his  earnest  love  he  swore 
That  he  would  never  grieve  her  more. 
She  heard,— she  saw  him  thus  repent. 

The  worshipped  of  her  early  years. 
And  o*er  him  as  she  fondly  bent. 

Came  gushing  swift  the  balmy  tsars. 
He  partly  rose  and  gently  prest 
The  weeping  maiden  to  his  breast 
There,  like  a  summer  flower  she  lay, 
Which  droops  btneath  the  burning  ray. 
Till  erening  winds  with  cooler  wing, 
Tneir  dew  drops  for  its  fiiintness  bring. 
And  to  its  Aiding  cheek  restore 
The  Termeil  blush  at  mom  it  wore. 
80  Ellie,  as  with  dear  caress 
He  bowed,  her  parted  lips  to  press. 
Grew  strong  beneath  the  love-lit  smile 
That  played  upon  his  own  the  while. 
And  gasing  upward  in  his  eye 
She  saw  repentance*  soft  reply; 
And  he,  in  her  young  bosom's  swell 
Saw  love's  sweet  pardon  mirrored  well. 
And  felt  in  that  short  hour  of  heai^en 
His  idly  uttered  word  forgiven. 


There  is  a  Mahommedan  legend  of  a 
child  at  play  among  the  flowers,  when 
two  white-robed  angels  eame,  and  over 
the  ehild  threw  the  oluiins  of  sleep.  While 
confined  in  that  deep  slumber,  they  opened 
his  breast,  drew  forth  his  heart,  pressed 
from  it  drops  of  dark  blood,  and  filled 
theplace  with  holy  faith. 

Tis  thus  the  angels  of  Peace  and  Rest 
take  from  the  soul  ^at  bows  itself  in 
humble,  earnest  prayer,  all  that  oppresees, 
frees  it  from  the  toils  and  controls  of  the 
passions,  and,  substituting  a  holy  calm, 
a  peacefol  quiet,  a  happiness  of  which 
none  may  epesk,  sormounts  it  with  Vir- 
tue's crown. 


LiniE  CRAItUE  MID  TRE  DEACOI. 

ILLUSXRATINO  THE  POWER  OF  OOD'S  LOTS. 

(Conohided.) 
By  this  time  poor  Will  was  trembling 
all  orer  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  He  had  never 
thought  before  ^at  his  tempting  Tom 
had  brought  any  more  feari\il  consequences 
than  the  loss  of  his  life.  Now  this  terri- 
ble affliction  was  added  to  hb  already 
over-full  cup.  All  that  old  wicked  hatred 
of  (rod  came  back  to  his  heart.  He  knew 
that  Tom  had  not  been  a  very  bad  boy, 
and  if  God  had,  as  Deacon  Tripp  said, 
sent  him  to  hell  forever,  it  must  drive 
away  the  little  glimmerings  of  love  which 
he  be^n  to  feel  in  his  heart  for  Him. 
He  cned  out  in  his  eottreme  pain, 

"  I  cant,  I  wont  hear  you  talk  any 
more.  Tou  are  worse  than  God,  for  He 
did  give  me  a  little  sweet  sleep,  while  you 
are  not  willing  that  I  should  rest  at  all." 
"What  awful  blasphemy,"  said  Uie 
Deacon,  and  going  toward  the  bed,  he 
added, 

"  O,  wretched  boy,  I  am  afraid  Hmt 
the  pains  of  hell  have  got  hold  upon  yoa 
already." 

Will  turned  his  face  again  toward  the 
wall,  and  tried  not  to  hear  what  the  Dea- 
con was  saying,  but  he  proceeded  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  to  "  exhort,  reprove  and  re- 
buke "  until  the  poor  boy  was  almost  fran- 
tic in  his  wild  excitement. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  his  motlrar 
came  into  the  room*  and  found  him  m 
this  miserable  condition.  She  was  much 
grieved,  and  entreated  them  to  leave  the 
poor  little  sufierer  and  let  him  rest. 

He  sat  upright  in  the  bed,  with  his 
wild  eyes  glaring  on  her  face,  and  said, 

"  Let  them  do  their  worst  now ;  I  shall 
never  sleep  any  more." 

The  Deacon  rose  with  an  air  of  indig- 
nation and  said  to  her, 

••  Woman,  if  you  never  saw  a  child  of 
tiie  devil  with  his  father's  impress  mai4ced 
upon  his  every  feature,  look  upon  him 
now.  I  leave  you  both  to  your  miserable 
fate,  since  you  are  wicked  enough  to  in- 
terfere when  your  child  is  just  getting  on 
Hie  road  to  salvation." 
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Saying  this,  he  walked  han^tilj  from 
the  room. 

The  Quaker,  who  had  until  this  time 
stood  silently  by,  almost  petrified  with  as^ 
tonishment  at  the  violence  of  the  Deacon, 
came  forward  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
aBT  service  now. 

The  poor  mother  was  so  much  agitated 
with  thought  about  her  child  that  she 
made  no  answer,  and  so  he  quietly  with- 
drew, leaving  her  alone  to  try  and  undo 
the  mischief  which  tiiat  reckless  man  had 
done. 

She  soothed  and  caressed  him,  and 
strove  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
restore  him  to  quiet  again.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  Mr.  B.'s  church  for  a  great 
many  years ;  believed  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less misery,  and  had  a  terrible  fear  of  the 
future  for  persons  who  were  yet  uncon* 
verted  ;  yet  much  as  she  believed  in  the 
^  necessity  of  getting  religion,"  her  heart 
was  moved  with  indignation  at  the  rude- 
ness which  had  been  used  on  this  occasion. 

Will  was  very  much  worse.  The  ex* 
oitement  brought  on  one  of  his  severe 
coughing  spells,  and  he  raised  considera- 
ble blood,  a  symptom  which  with  all  this 
dangerous  sickness,  he  had  not  had  be- 
fore. 

When  this  was  over,  he  sank  with  ex- 
haustion and  seemed  for  a  long  time  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  him.  He  was  not  asleep,  he  would 
start  up  and  cry  out  at  every  sound  or 
motion,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  any 
one,  or  give  attention  to  anything  that 
was  said  to  him.  When  the  neighbors 
came  in,  they  thought  that  he  was  dying, 
and  ^e  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for.' 
When  he  came  into  the  room,  he  looked 
at  the  sick  boy  carefully,  then  he  shook 
his  head  in  a  solemn  way,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  thought  the  case  was  a  very 
doubtful  one.  He  left  a  little  medicine, 
bat  said  rest  would  do  more  for  him  than 
anything  else.  He  sent  everybody  out  of 
the  room  but  the  nurse,  and  told  his 
mother  that  no  one,  not  even  herself,  ought 
to  set  foot  into  the  sick-room  that  day. 
Will  might  yet  live  if  these  precautions 
were  taken,  without  them  he  would  surely 
die.  She  promised  faithfully  that  his 
directions  should  be  followed,  and  he  left.  | 


She  had  hardly  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  when  a  loud  ring  of  the  door-bell 
called  her  back  again  into  the  hall.  With 
a  trembling  hand  she  unlocked  again  the 
fiistenings,  for  her  heart  told  her  too  tru- 
ly whence  this  rude  summons  came. 

She  opened  the  door  and,  as  she  ex- 
pected, was  greeted  by  her  mii^ter. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  that  dying  boy's 
precious  soul." 

The  poor  mother  trembled  all  over  firom 
head  to  foot,  so  that  she  could  hardly 
stand.  With  a  low,  trembling  voice  she 
said, 

«  G<uBe  in,  sir.    I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

He  entered  the  hall,  laid  down  his  hat, 
and  waited  to  be  conducted  to  the  sick 
room.  As  soon  as  she  had  closed  the 
door,  she  asked,  half  hesitatingly, 

"Wont  you  please  to  walk  into  the 
parlor?" 

He  followed  her  silently,  and  when 
there,  stood  uncomfortably  looking  at  her, 
as  much  as  to  say, 

"  What  will  you  have  next?  " 

For  some  minutes,  there  was  stillness, 
she  not  daring  to  speak,  and  he  seemingly 
determined  that  she  should  be  the  first  to 
introduce  the  subject.  At  length  getting 
tired  of  waiting  for  her,  he  said, 

**  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  commu- 
nicate, I  will  go  to  the  sick  room,  if  you 


She  burst  into  tears  and  said, 

"  0,  sir,  if  you  will  only  wait  until  to- 
morrow !  He  is  so  weak  to-day,  the  doc- 
tor says  no  one  must  go  into  his  room. 
Woulcm't  it  be  as  well  5  you  were  to  pray 
for  him  here  ?  " 

"  Woman,  do  you  know,  do  you  know 
what  you  ask  ?  He  may  be  dead  to-mor- 
row ;  the  delay  was  insane  yesterday,  it 
would  be  worse  than  criminal  to-day. 
What  do  you  think  my  prayer  will  avail 
unless  the  boy  can  himself  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  awftil  condition  ?  " 

(« Forgive  me,  I  thought,  I  thought 
there  was  efficacy  in  prayer.  Don't  the 
Bible  say  *  ihe  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much  "  ? 

"  Certainly  it  does,  but  this  is  only  on 
certain  conditions.  In  this  case  it  will  do 
no  good.     I  must  see  that  boy." 
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The  mother  still  pleaded :  "  0,  sir,  he 
could  not  understand  a  word  you*  would 
say  to  him  to-day ;  he  is  entirely  uncon- 
scious." 

"  Can't  you  realize  that  this  stupor  is 
a  symbol  that  the  Evil  One  has  already 
laid  his  hands  heavily  upon  him  7  I  tell 
you,  woman,  we  must  rouse  him  before  it 
is  forever  too  late." 

She  gave  a  convulsive  sob,  and  sinking 
back  into  a  chair  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

Without  waiting  for  another  word,  the 
minister  \eh  the  room  and  walked  straight 
to  the  sick  chamber. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  the  nurse 
rose,  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  visitor. 
The  room  was  darkened,  and  at  first  she 
did  not  recognize  him.  She  came  forward 
to  meet  him  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  who 
it  was,  she  thought  what  he  had  come  for  ; 
she  knew  that  it  was  her  'duty  to  forbid 
one  word  being  spoken,  but  she  was  a 
timid  woman, a  memberof  Mr.  B.'s  church, 
and  stood  in  great  awe  of  her  minister,  so 
without  a  word  she  gave  him  her  chair  by 
the  sick  bed,  and  stood  still,  waiting  for 
him  to  do  with  the  patient  as  he  would. 

Will  had  been  lying  for  an  hour  per- 
fectly still  with  his  head  nearly  buried  in 
the  bed-clothes.  He  did  not  stir,  or  seem 
in  any  way  to  be  conscious  of  the  coming 
of  another  person  into  the  room.  The 
minister  gently  drew  the  bed  covering 
down  from  his  head,  and  turned  his  face 
over  so  thart  he  could  see  him  ;  but  still 
Will  didn't  open  his  eyes  or  stir. 

"  William,  do  you  know  me  ?  "  asked 
the  minister.  ■' 

No  answer  came,  not  even  a  trembling 
of  the  eyelids.  He  breathed  so  softly 
that  they  could  see  no  motion  and  hear 
no  sound,  and  the  minister  put  his  ear 
down  close  to  his  mouth,  to  see  if  he  were 
really  still  living.  He  could  just  perceive 
a  little  gentle,  fluttering  breath,  but  it 
was  so  faint  that  he  thought  every  one 
would  be  the  last.  He  turned  to  the  nurse 
and  said, 

"Whatever  we  do  we  must  do  quickly. 
Can't  you  rouse  the  boy  so  that  I  can  say 
a  few  words  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  she  said,  meekly,  and 
then  followed  a  series  of  calls  and  gentle 


shakes,  while  the  minister  was  interspers- 
ing such  questions  as  these : 

"  You  are  dying.  Aint  you  afraid  to 
meet  God  ?  Don't  you  want  to  go  to 
heaven?  Can't  you  pray?  Don't  you 
want  me  to  pray  for  you  ?" 

No  answer  could  be  forced  from  the 
poor,  unconscious  boy.  He  lay  before 
them  looking  so  frail  and  helpless  that  it 
at  length  moved  them  to  pity,  and  the 
minister  said, 

"  As  a  last  alternative,  let  us  pray." 

So  the  mother,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  into  the  room,  the  minister  and  the 
nurse,  all  kneeled  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  the  minister  prayed  full  half  an*  hour, 
telling  the  Lord  all  the  circumstances 
about  poor  Will,  and  his  condition,  and 
also  all  the  past  history  of  the  family  as 
far  back  as  he  could  remember.  Confess- 
ing all  of  their  sins  for  them,  and  stating 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  wicked 
lives  of  the  dead  members  of  the  family 
as  well  as  of  the  living.  He  forgot,  poor 
man  !  that  God  knew  all  these  things,  and 
a  great  many  more,  both  of  good  and  bad, 
about  these  persons,  before  he  began  to 
tell  him  in  prayer.  He  prayed  for  Will 
with  great,  struggling  entreaties  that  God 
would  save  his  soul  from  hell,  not  know- 
ing that  God  was  a  great  deal  better  than 
he,  and  that  He  had  forgiven  the  poor 
little  sufferer  for  his  wrong  doing,  and 
was  willing  to  give  him  rest  and  peace. 
When  he  was  through  with  his  prayer,  he 
asked  Will  again  if  he  didn't  want  to  go 
to  Heaven. 

The  word  heaven  seemed  to  reach  the 
sick  boy's  ear,  and  though  he  got  no 
meaning  of  the  way  it  was  used,  it  stirred 
in  his  mind  a  pleasant  memory  of  the 
night  before.     He  smiled,  and  said  faint- 

"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven." 

"  O,  glory !  glory ! "  the  minister  cried, 
"  he  has  seen  the  light  at  last.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  *  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much'  ?  " 

They  tried  to  rouse  him  still  farther, 
but  to  no  purpose.  God  had  sent  his  holy 
angels  to  watch  over  him,  and  they  could 
not  thwart  his  purpose  of  "  giving  his  be- 
loved sleep."     So  the  painister  left,  and 
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all  ih&t  day  Will  lay  still,  without  sound 
or  motion.  At  ni^ht  the  doctor  came  to 
see  him  again.  He  told  the  watchers 
that  thej  must  be  very  quiet  and  not 
rouse  him  unless  he  himself  asked  for 
something.  Charlie*s  mother  was  going 
to  stay  with  him  that  night,  and  when 
they  were  talking  about  sending  for  some 
other  person  to  watch  with  her,  Charlie 
b^ged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  stay. 
He  had  never  been  up  all  night,  without 
any  sleep,  but  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
try  it,  that  they  at  length  consented. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Will  seemed  to 
be  so  comfortable  that  Charlie  persuaded 
his  mother  to  lie  down  and  rest  herself  on 
the  sofa.  She  was  very  tired  and  as  the 
room  was  so  still,  she  soon  fell  asleep, 
not,  however,  until  she  had  cautioned 
Charlie  to  wake  her  if  Will  stirred.  She 
had  been  asleep  but  a  few  minutes  when 
Charlie,  feeling  very  lonely  there  in  the 
dead  of  night,  with  no  one  awake  in  the 
house  but  himself,  began  thinking  about 
Will  and  what  Deacon  Tripp  had  said  to 
him  the  night  before.  He  was  a  boy  who 
had  read  the  Bible  a  great  deal,  and  he 
felt  so  thankful  that  he  had  learned  better 
things  in  it  about  Grod  and  salvation  than 
Deacon  Tripp  seemed  to  have  found.  He 
loved  to  read  the  Bible  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  pleasant  company  for  him 
now  that  he  was  so  alone,  so  be  took  &om 
his  pocket  a  New  Testament,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  began  to 
read.  He  had  but  just  opened  it  when 
he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  at  the  sick- 
bed. He  went  immediately  to  see  if  Will 
was  awake,  and  sure  enough,  he  found 
him  Ijing  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  As 
soon  as  Will  saw  him,  he  said  in  a  feeble 
voice, 

"Is  that  you,  Charlie?  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you." 

"  Do  you  want  anything.  Will  ?  I  will 
call  mother." 

"  O,  no,  don*t  call  anybody.  Are  we 
alone?" 

"Yes,  there  is  no  one  awake  in  the 
house  but  you  and  I." 

"  Don't  you  think  God  is  here  ?  " 

•*  0,  yes ;  he  is  everywhere.  He  never 
sleeps." 

**  I  remember  you  told  me  so  once  be- 


fore, but  I  did  not  know  it  then  as  I  do 
now.  Charlie,  you  don't  believe  God 
hates  me,  do  you  ?" 

*♦  No,  Will,  of  course  I  don't.  It  says 
in  the  Bible  that  he  is  good  to  all  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

<^  How  pleasant  that  sounds.  I  knew 
that  last  night,  and  I  prayed  to  him  that 
his  will  might  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  Heaven,  and  he  promised  me  that 
it  should  be,  and  I  rested  so  sweetly,  but 
O,  Charlie,  it  seems  so  long  to  me  since 
then,  and  such  dreadful  things  have  hap- 
pened. You  don't  suppose  God  has  for- 
gotten his  promise,  do  you  ?  it  was  so  long 
ago." 

**  No  ;  time  is  nothing  with  God.  With 
him  *  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day,'  so  you  see  it 
doesn't  seem  very  long  to  him  since  last 
night ;  and  then  it  says  in  the  Bible  that 
God  cannot  lie." 

"  Charlie,  don't  leave  mc,  but  I  want 
to  rest  and  think  a  few  minutes." 

It  was  all  very  still  in  the  room  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  Will  shuddered  all 
over  and  said, 

"  0,  Charlie,  do  you  believe  God  has 
sent  Tom  Marshall  to  hell?" 

"  No.     Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Deacon  Tripp  said  so ;  and  0,  such 
a  dreadful  picture !  I  never  can  be  happy 
if  that  is  true,"  and  he  began  to  sob. 

"  Will,  don't,  don't  cry  so.  It  says  in 
the  Bible  that  *  we  have  all  one  Father,' 
and  that  *  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.'  Now  you  don't  think  a  father 
would  make  a  child  on  purpase  to  torment 
it  forever,  or  that  Christ  who  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  whole  world,  will  fail  to  save 
Tom  ?  I  guess  you  needn't  trouble.  I 
don't  believe  God  ever  made  so  bad  a  hell 
as  Deacon  Tripp  made  for  you  yesterday. 
Why,  Will,  he  is  a  *  God  of  love,'  and  the 
Bible  says  he  *  will  not  cast  oflf  forever,' 
that  *  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  we  should  come  to  re- 
pentance.' " 

"  How  pleasant  that  sounds.  Tell  me 
more.  I  love  God  now.  Do  you  think 
he  will  forgive  me  all  the  wrong  I  have 
done?  You  know  I  have  been  a  bad 
boy." 

"  Yes,  » if  we  confess  our  isins,  he  is 
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faith^  and  just  to  forgive  as  our  sins.' 
That  is  what  the  good  Book  says  about 
it,  and  we  can  surely  believe  that.  Pray 
to  him  to  forgive  you,  and  though  *  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow :  thou^  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool.' " 

*'  0,  how  sweet  these  words  are  to  me. 
I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  love  Deacon 
Tripp  or  Minister  B.,  when  they  tell  such 
aw^U  stories  about  God.*' 

"But  we  must  love  them,  Will.  I 
know  the  Deacon  did  very  wrong  to  treat 
you  so  when  you  are  so  sick,  but  we  must 
forgive  them  or  we  can  never  get  any 
good  from  saying  that  prayer,  *  Forgive 
us  our  tre^asses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us.'  You  know  Christ 
says,  *  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses." 

"  Oh,  yes,  1  remember,  but  it  is  hard 
to  forgive." 

"Not  very.  Christ,  you  remember, 
forgave  his  enemies,  even  when  they  kill- 
ed him  on  the  cross.  If  we  would  be 
Christ-like  we  must  get  our  hearts  so 
they  will  forgive  easily." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  I  will  try.  Let  us 
be  still,  now,  Charlie,  and  pray  a  little 
while." 

So  the  boys  took  hold  of  hands,  and 
Charlie  kneeled  down  by  the  bed,  and  it 
was  very  still  in  the  room  for  a  long  time. 
Then  Will  said, 

"  I  have  got  through,  now  ;  and  oh,  I 
am  so  happy !  I  wish  everybody  was  as 
happy  as  I  am.  I  think  I  can  sleep 
now  without  having  those  dreadful  dreams. 
Give  me  a  little  water,  and  then  let  me 
sleep." 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  all  were  up  in 
the  house  before  "  Will "  woke  again. 
His  mother  was  sitting  by  his  bedside 
with  a  less  care-worn  face  than  she  had 
worn  for  a  long  time.  The  doctor  had 
been  there  and  said  Will  was  better,  and 
it  made  her  heart  very  glad.  It  was 
New  Year's  morning,  and  she  was  think- 
ing what  a  New  Year's  joy  Otod  was  giv- 
ing her  in  the  life  of  this  dear  child,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  he  said, 

"  Mother,  dear  mother ;  I  am  so  hap- 


py, I  have  foigiveii  everybody,  and  God 
has  forgiven  me." 

"I  am  very,  very  hi^j,  to©,  my 
child ;  the  doctor  says  you  are  better." 

"  I  am  better,  motlier.  I  mean  a  be^ 
ter  boy.  Will  you  forgive  me  all  tlie 
wrong  I  have  done  you  ?  " 

Only  tears  oould  answer  this  quesdon, 
but  as  the  little  sick  boy  looked  up  into 
her  loving  eyes,  he  felt  that  yet  another 
new  joy  had  been  added,  and  he  was  for- 
givan  of  his  mother  as  well  as  of  his 
God. 

There  was  a  kmg  stillness,  and  then 
Will  opened  his  eyes  again  and  said, 

"  What  day  is  it,  mother  ?  " 

"  New  Year's  day,  my  child." 

"  Then,  mother,"  he  said,  "  God  Ims 
given  me  a  beautifrd  New  Year's  present 
of  a  new  and  happy,  happy  heart." 

"  And  what  have  you  given  him,  my 
son?" 

"  All  that  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be, 
is  his,  and  shall  be  forever  and  forever. 
I  have  a  great  many  other  tfain^  to  tell 
you,  but  I  am  too  weak  now  to  say  any 
more." 

"  I  can  wait,  my  child,  until  yon  are 
stronger.  I  hope  God  will  make  you 
well  before  long,  and  then  we  shall  have 
many  things  to  say  to  each  other.'* 

"I  may  never  be  well  again  in  this 
world,  I  think  I  shall  not,  but  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  whether  I  live  in 
this  world  or  another.  I  can  be  God's 
boy  there  as  well  as  here." 

Tears  dropped  from  his  mother's  eyes, 
for  she  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
She  knew  that  he  was  God's  boy,  and  she 
dared  not  rebel  if  he  should  call  him 
home. 

From  this  New  Year's  day  Will  was 
better.  He  got  so  that  he  oould  sit  up 
and  walk  around  his  room,  but  his  cough 
never  left  him.  As  the  spring  drew 
near,  his  cough  seemed  so  grow  worse, 
and  he  suffered  very  distressing  pain  from 
it.  Yet  he  was  always  patient  and  hi^ 
py.  He  was  able  to  read  much  of  the 
time.  His  Bible  was  what  he  almost  al- 
ways wanted.  He  read  aloud  a  great 
deal  to  his  motlier,  and  they  talked  to- 
gether of  the  glorious  truths  and  precious 
promises  which  they  found  in  this  "  Book 
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ef  books,"  and  befbre  long  his  moiber  be- 
liefYed  aad  became  a»  bapp j  as  be  was. 
Wben  be  was  tired  of  readiiiff,  Cbarlie 
was  always  ready  to  take  tbe  book,  and 
ibis  was  yerj  pleasant  to  Will,  as  be 
said  Cbarlie  knew  just  wbere  to  find  Ibe 
passages  tbat  were  best  fx  bim  to  rest 
on. 

Very  little  was  said  about  Will's  dy- 
ing, and  yet  tbey  all  felt  tbat  tbe  time 
was  very  near  at  band  wben  be  sbould  go 
bome  to  .^<  tbe  beautiM  world." 

One  fine  spring  morning,  Cbarlie  and 
Will  were  alcme  togetber  in  tbe  same  lit- 
tle sick  room  wbere  tbey  bad  spent  so 
many  bappy  bours ;  Will  said, 

'*  Cbarlie,  please  open  tbe  window,  I 
w»nt  to  bear  €k>d'8  birds  sing  once  more." 

Cbarlie  did  as  be  was  asked,  but  sat 
down  wben  it  was  done,  and  said  notbing, 
as  tbose  last  words,  of  Will's  were  making 
bis  beart  a  little  sad.  He  was  wonder- 
ing wbetber  tbey  sbould  never  bear  tbe 
birds  again  togetber,  wben  WDl  broke 
ibe  stillness  by  saying, 

"  How  I  wisb  everybody  loved  (Jod  as 
mocb  as  tbe  birds  do.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
beautiful  world  if  every  one  sang  bis 
praise  as  sweetly  as  tbey  ?  " 

Cbarlie  said  <*  yes,"  and  was  still  lost  in 
bis  own  tbougbts,  wben  Will  broke  tbe 
mlence  again. 

«<  Cbarlie,"  be  said,  "  listen  to  me  :  I 
bave  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  a  great 
wbile,  wbat  I  must  say  now.  I  am  go- 
ing bome  where  tbe  angels  of  God  in 
beaven  will  all  sing  sweeter  than  tbese 
little  bird-angels  do.  I  sbould  bave  been 
glad  could  I  bave  lived  longer  on  ibis 
eartb,  tbat  I  might  have  helped  the  chil- 
dren of  God  here  to  know  bim  better  and 
love  bim  more.  I  might  have  lived  long- 
er if  I  had  always  been  an  obedient  child 
of  his.  Do  you  remember  bow  I  once 
doubted  that  promise  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  tfay  mother  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  tbe  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
^vetb  thee?'  I  don't  doubt  it  now. 
But  since  I  bave  sinned,  I  must  willingly 
take  the  punishment,  and  die  in  tbe  dch- 
ginning  of  my  earthly  life.  What  I  want 
you,  Cbarlie,  to  promise  me,  is,  tbat  you 
will  q>end  your  whole  life,  in  tiring  to 
make  men  love  God  better,  and  never 


give  over  working  for  ibis,  until  all  the 
world  shall  love  God  as  much  as  we  do, 
and  sing  his  praises  as  sweetly  as  tbe 
birds  do  this  spring  morning.  You  taught 
me  how  to  love  G^,  and  you  may  make 
many  more  as  bappy  as  I  am." 

<*  I  promise  you.  Will,  only  tbat  I  bad 
long  ago  promised  myself.  I  cannot  cov- 
et the  whole  world,  but  as  long  as  my 
life  is  spared,  I  will  be  a  follower  <^ 
Christ,  and  an  humble  minister  of  bis." 

''Thank  you,  Charlie.  I  shall  die 
happier  now,  thinking  that  I  have  left 
somebody  behind  me  who  will  try  to  do  a 
part  of  the  work  which  I  bave  failed  to 
do,  as  well  as  living  bis  own  life  nobly 
and  well." 

Cbarlie  was  still,  but  be  felt  bis  own 
beart  swell  almost  to  bursting,  with  the 
burden  of  these  two  lives  upon  bim  alone. 
How  be  prayed  to  God  to  help  bim  be 
strong  and  fbitbftil ! 

Then  Will  said,  "  One  thing  more  I 
must  ask  of  you,  for  I  bave  no  one  else 
of  whom  to  ask  this  favor." 

"  What  is  it?  I  wDl  do  anything 
for  you  that  I  can." 

'*  It  is  the  same  thing  tbat  Christ  did 
in  bis  last  moments  on  tbe  cross.  You 
remember  how  he  commended  bis  mother 
to  the  care  of  bis  beloved  disciple  John. 
My  mother  J  I  try  to  trust  in  God  for 
her ;"  here  bis  voice  grew  very  fiiint  and 
husky;  "I  try,  but  she  will  be  very 
lonely  wben  I  am  gone." 

Charlie  interrupted  him,  and  said,  <'  I 
will  be  a  son  and  protector  to  her  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"Then  I  shall  die  bappy.  My  last 
wisb  is  fulfilled.  The  dark  valley  does 
not  look  gloomy  to  me,  I  know  Christ  is 
waiting  for  me  there.  I  think  I  am  go- 
ing now.  Call  my  mother."  Cbarlie 
made  no  delay  in  obeying  this  request. 
He  looked  upon  tbe  face  of  his  compan- 
ion, and  saw  tbat  a  strange  change  was 
coming  over  it.  It  bad  been  a  sweet, 
placid  face  ever  since  the  belief  came  to 
him  that  God  loved  bim ;  but  now,  a  rare, 
new  beauty  was  gathering  round  it.  The 
gates  of  tbe  golden  city  were  standing 
ajar  for  bim,  and  the  li^t  of  beaven  had 
stolen  through,  and  irradiated  bis  counte- 
nance with  a  divine  ^^^^.^1^ 
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"  Good  bye,  mother,"  he  said,  when  she 
came  and  stood  by  his  bedside ;  ^*  I  am 
going  now."  The  mother's  heart  was  fiill 
to  bursting,  she  only  answered  with  her 
sobs. 

"Don't  weep  for  me,  mother;  'tis 
well  that  I  am  going.  I  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  temptations  of  a 
world  like  this,  so  God  has  sent  his  an- 
gels to  lead  me  to  easier  paths." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  for 
every  heart  was  subdued  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  conqueror,  Death.  Neigh- 
bors and  friends  came,  and  took  their 
places  by  the  bedside,  but  with  a  gentle 
footstep  and  a  subdued  breath.  The  in- 
valid breathed  more  and  more  softly, 
until  at  last  the  fluttering  pulses  seemed 
to  stop.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
the  words,  "He  is  gone,"  trembled  on 
his  mother's  lips.  But  no !  The  poising 
spirit  seemed  to  re-enter,  for  a  moment, 
the  perishing  body,  as  if,  having  been 
once  free,  and  face  to  face  with  eternal 
verities,  it  had  returned  to  bring  us  a 
certain  message  from  the  world  of  light. 
His  eyes  opened  with  a  light  of  joy,  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
His  lips  moved.  He  faintly,  yet  clearly 
articulated  these  words :  "  God  loves  zls 


PRAYER. 

By  Nelleh.  IS'ezxio. 

Oh  !  the  beauty,  the  holiness,  the  pur- 
ity of  the  good  man's  prayer !  If  there 
is  ever  a  moment,  when,  snatched  from 
the  influences  that  surround  us,  we  re- 
cognize and  realize  the  Deity  in  whose  im- 
age we  are  formed,  it  is  when  listening  to 
the  outpourings  of  a  sincere  -heart  in  fer- 
vent prayer !  If  there  is  something  so 
ellevating,  so  ennobling  in  the  very  sound 
as  uttered  by  others  when  our  own 
souls  hold  communion  with  their  Maker 
through  the  medium  of  prayer,  then  it  is 
we  taste  the  bliss,  the  ecstasy  upon  which 
we  are  so  soon  to  feast  There  is  not  a 
joy,  a  blessing,  so  pure,  so  unalloyed  with 
things  earthy  as  the  privilege  our  Father 
grants  us  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  prayer. 

In  all  seasons,  at  all  ages,  in  all  climes, 
God  is  present  to  the  soul  that  humbly 


seeks  to  bind  itself  to  him  by  the  conse- 
crating links  of  sincere  prayer.  Every 
supplication,  uttered  or  unexpressed,  which 
comes  from  an  humble  heart  is  a  link  in 
the  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
great  Auditor's  throne,  and  connecting 
the  supplicating  heart  to  itself;  every 
pure  thought  and  useful  action,  con- 
necting it  more  closely,  until  it  sometimes 
forms  a  band  so  perfect,  there  seems  to 
course  adown  its  side  electric  currents  of 
light,  emanating  from  its  farther  extrem- 
ity. There  is  no  one,  at  least  I  would 
believe  there  is  no  one,  who  has  ever  in 
all  his  life  time,  however  little  of  it  has 
passed,  put  earthly  thought  away,  and 
with  pure  feelings  and  outgushing  grati- 
tude hag  said —  "  I  thank  thee  that  I 
live."  What  though  no  bended  knee  or 
moving  lip  tells  to  the  looker-on  the  story 
of  the  soul's  communion  —  is  it  any  the 
less  audible  to  the  ear  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed? No;  the  child's  exclamation 
of  delight,  as  it  revels  in  the  unfolding 
beauties  it  so  wonderingly  admires,  is  an 
incense  which  loses  none  of  its  beauty, 
or  its  perfume,  in  its  ascent  to  the  seat  of 
Him  at  whose  feet  it  was  offered  —  No  ; 
heaven  is  not  so  far  away. 

The  youth,  who,  removed  from  the 
shelter  of  home,  launches  out  into  the 
restless,  heaving  world,  and  becomes  one 
of  the  strugglers  there,  how  often  in  the 
exciting  whirl  is  he  checked  by  the  faith- 
ful voice  of  Memory,  and  he  regretftiUy 
wishes  that  with  all  his  newly  acquired 
manliness,  he  had  not  so  soon  forgotten 
the  fond,  parting  injunction  of  her,  whose 
life  seemed  to  him  one  long  and  beau- 
ful  prayer,  to  go,  at  morning,  at  noon,  at 
even,  and  with  upturned  eye,  and  lifted 
soul,  to  His  throne,  and  leave  its  dull 
weight  there. 

The  manly  heart,  perhaps  seared  over 
by  the  strife,  in  which  it  has  borne  so  ac- 
tive a  part,  its  finer  points  blunted  and 
smoothed  by  too  frequent  contact  with 
rougher  natures,  is  a  heart  still,  and  deep 
in  its  lowest  recesses,  farthest  r  moved 
from  harm,  is  a  picture  of  a  mother  and 
a  little  child  at  prayer.  The  supplication 
lisped  by  that  infant  tongue,  rings  through 
the  memory  of  the  man  of  business,  per- 
haps when  leaning  over  the  ledger,  per- 
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haps  when  beneath  God's  holy  stars,  he 
lessens  with  impatient  tread,  the  distance 
between  the  wearying  counting-house,  and 
the  cheerful  fireside. 

To  the  aged,  to  whose  sight,  as  earthly 
objects  grow  dim,  visions  of  the  glories 
80  fast  approaching,  come  clearer  and 
nearer,  what  a  blessing  and.  privilege  it  is 
to  hold  tx>nverse  with  Him  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  is  so  soon  to  stand. 

The  criminal,  whose  soul  is  steeped  in 
sin — whose  very  breath  is  pollution,  is  still 
God's  child.     Away  down  in  the  blackest 
heart  is  a  fountain  whose  waters  gush  in 
purity,  and  undefiled  amid  so  much  that 
is  foul  and  contaminating.     Those  waters 
sprang  up  under  the  magic  rod  of  a  moth- 
er's love,  which  prompted  her  to  speak  of 
holy  things  to  her  child,  and  teach  him  to 
clasp  Jehovah's  feet  and  pray  —  pray  for 
those  who  hated,  if  any  such  there  were, 
—  intercede  for  ^ose  who  despised,  who 
should  sneeringly  brand  him  "  felon,"  or 
in  their   self-righteousness  should   curse 
huu  as  a  foul  stain  upon  his  Father's  cre- 
ation.    Never  will  me  gurgling  of  that 
pure  rill,  watched  and  guarded  by  the 
angel  of  prayer,  fail  to  make  itself  audi- 
ble at  each  cessation  of  the  din  of  life's 
battle;  though  sometimes  drowned  by  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  its  wildest  scenes 
it  will  ever  haunt  the  soul  like  a  half-for- 
gotten melody.     And  the  day  will  yet 
oome  to  that  sin-weary  heart,  when  every 
such  season   shall   be   a  pleasant  place 
where  Memory  will  love  to  linger,  and 
will  stand  out  from  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, like  a  star  at  the  hour  of  midnight. 
There  is  no  set  time  or  form  for  prayer. 
In  the  rosy  dawn  of  morning,  with  Na- 
ture's hymn,  how  harmoniously  does  it 
blend  in  the  joyous  raptures  that  cannot 
be  spoken.     At  noon-tide,  in  the  bustle  of 
mid-day,  the  silent  breathing  of  an  hum- 
ble prayer    will    rise    above   the  city's 
strife. 

••  For  if  'tis  e're  denied  thee 

In  solitude  to  pray. 
Should  holy  thoughts  come  o*er  thee 

When  friends  are  round  thy  way, 
E'en  then  the  silent  breathing. 

The  spirit  raised  aboTe, 
Will  reach  His  throne  of  glory, 

Where  dwells  eternal  love." 


In  the  evening's  quiet  hour  of  sadness, 
how  does  it  mingle  with  the  weary  earth's 
grateful  sigh  as  she  sinks  to  repose,  while 
every  sound  of  day  is  hushed,  and  night 
broodeth  over  all. 

In  the  midnight  hour,  in  that  season  of 
painful  thought,  is  some  heart  taught  to 
look  to  God  with  an  offering  of  pure,  un- 
selfish prayer,  with  what  a  solemn  joy  do 
angels  bear  it  heavenward,  and  with  what 
a  wealth  of  peace  and  strength  is  it  re- 
paid. Never,  never,  do  such  prayers  pass 
unheeded,  come  they  from  the  seared  and 
calloused  heart  of  the  sinner,  or  the  phi- 
lanthropic spirit  of  the  Christian  ;  for  the 
ear  that  is  ever  open  and  the  eye  that 
never  sleepeth,  keep  their  watch  together 
in  the  night. 

There  are  no  forms  to  prayer.  A  mur- 
mur that  passes  not  the  lips, —  a  thought 
bom  in  the  heart's  innermost  recesses, 
and  dying  only  with  its  last  pulsation,  as 
quickly  ascends  to  the  great  Source  of 
our  being,  as  the  long  exhortation  or  the 
intercessions  of  the  secret  closet.  From 
the  crowded  hall  of  revelry,  from  the 
quiet  cottage  of  peace,  thanks  that  will 
not  be  checked  may  alike  be  acceptable 
to  the  great  Recipient.  But  the  heart 
that  finds  its  fondest  and  purest  enjoy- 
ment in  the  communion  of  the  closet, — 
that  can  find  relief  only  in  the  spirit  con- 
versing with  its  Maker, — such  a  heart  is 
very  near  to  heaven. 

How  naturally  at  all  times  does  prayer 
issue  from  the  heart  I  In  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, of  peril,  when  human  efforts  avail  us 
nothing,  how  involuntarily  does  the  "Lord, 
help  us  !  we  perish,"  rush  to  the  lip.  In 
the  hour  of  mirth,  when  joy  dances  through 
every  vein,  how  does  the  feeling,  "  Father 
I  thank  thee,"  find  utterance  in  the  deep 
enjoyments  of  the  hour!  ^Tien  sorrow 
lays  its  icy  fingers  upon  the  care-seamed 
brow,  and  hangs  its  dull  weight  upon  the 
spirits ;  when  ^versity  breathes  its  blight- 
ing vapor  around  us.  how  does  arbitrary 
Decision  rise  up  and  bid  them  all  depart, 
while  pleading  Resignation  breathes  the 
struggling  prayer,  "  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
0,  Father!"  What  else  can  bid  the 
troubled  waves  "  be  still,"  or  bring  such 
peace  to  the  anguished  heart  ? 
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*•  Thb  privflegre,"  miyn  %  oertain  antlior,  "of 
talking  and  even  pablishing  nonsense,  is  neoee- 
aary  in  a  free  State;  but  the  more  sparingly  we 
make  ose  of  it  the  better.'*  Inralfmble  is  this 
priyilege  to  editor  and  writer  generaDy,  why 
then,  throw  oold  water  on  the  delieions  dolee 
far  nUnte  one  fftlls  into  at  its  bare  oontempla* 
tlon,  by  the  Tioioas  oloaing  member  of  the  sear 
teneeT  It  is  like  setting  a  box  of  bon^bonM  be- 
fore a  child  with  the  proviso  that  he  most  not 
eat  them.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  the 
mind  when  thought  is  impoerible,  when  it  is  in 
▼ain  to  establish  a  goal  and  say,  **  I  will  travel 
towards  that;  I  will  reach  that**  Bfental  quick* 
sands  are  sometimes  beneath  our  feet,  and  our 
progress  is  like  that  of  the  frog  in  the  fhble,  law 
boring  to  reach  the  top  of  the  well;  or,  oftener 
still,  we  are  like  those  mendicants,  whom  trav- 
ellers are  said  to  meet  in  the  desert,  with  their 
froes  always  turned  towards  Mecca,  but  who 
never  reach  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet  At  such 
a  crisis,  when  writing  is  a  necessity,  how  sooth- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  easy  and  thought-* 
less  nonsense.  If  one  only  could  rid  oneself  of 
the  disagreeable  memory  of  the  remark  made  by 
a  certain  writer,  that  he  '*  had  always  observed 
that  your  easy  writing  made  intolerably  hard 
reading,"  this  style  of  labor  would  be  a  minia- 
ture paradise.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  lay  one's  self 
out  in  absurdity,  and  hold  up  one*s  ihnciee  to 
the  wind  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  and  allow 
them  to  drift  whither  the  fickle  element  bears 
them.  An  English  critic,  speaking  of  Coler- 
idge, represents  him  as  always  starting  out  his 
oondusions  in  advance  of  his  premises,  while  he 
himself  now  plods  now  dances  on  between  the 
two,  somewhat  like  a  man  travelling  a  long, 
tiresome  road  between  two  stage-ooaches,  the 
one  of  which  has  gone  out  of  sight  belbrs,  and 
the  other  never  comes  up  with  him;  while  he 
runs  now  after  one,  now  towards  the  other,  but 
Bever  long  enough  to  master  either,  or  sits  qui- 
etly down  where  he  is,  draws  a  meti4>hysical 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  takes  his  naps  and  talks 
in  his  sleep—  not  very  wisely !  How  would  the 
great  English  metaphysician  rise  mi^estioally 
out  of  his  grave,  and  launch  the  gentle  thunder- 


bolts of  his  sublime  Yaaity  at  the  audacioiis  crit- 
ic, could  he  hear  him! 

The  style  attributed  to  Coleridge  has  been, 
and  is  still,  very  popular  among  a  certain  class 
of  writers  in  this  country  whose  thoughts  and 
fiwcies  are  like  brilliant  bubbles,  that  glitter 
and  burst,  and  before  you  catch  the  rainbow 
hues  mirrored  upon  them  they  are  vanished,  and 
you  rub  your  eyes  and  wonder  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  if  you  really  are  in  a  land  of  shadows, 
so  shadowy  and  intangible  is  all  that  you  have 
been  trying  to  gra^. 

As  I  write  this,  something  tangible  is  laid  be- 
fore me  — something  fearfdl  and  threatening. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  throcious  doings  of  the 
mob  in  the  city  of  my  affection.  New  Tork.  Ah! 
here  is  a  reality!  Here  is  something  to  rouse 
and  stir  and  startle  into  terror!  And  yet  surely 
the  end  is  plain.  These  people  will  be  put  down 
with  the  strong  hand  and  the  iron  heeL  These 
people  whose  native  country  is  at  this  very  day 
being  M  by  the  kind  charities  of  this  laad, 
which  they,  the  ingratee!  are  doing  their  beet 
to  destroy,  will  find  their  level  when  th^  have 
reached  the  length  of  their  tether.  For  long  as 
they  have  been  allowed  to  create  our  rulers  and 
govern  our  cities*  we  AoKricans  bttug  too  indo^ 
lent  and  too  fastidious  to  outvote  them,  as  might 
in  all  oases  be  done,  they  have  probably  now 
nearly  reached  a  point  where  their  progress  will 
be  met  by  barricades  and  impassable  obstaelee. 
Our  order-loving  citiiens  will  quit  their  coinage 
of  gold,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  tMk  of 
weaving  plans  for  a  bettw  state  of  political 
things.  How  this  is  to  be  who  knows,  any  more 
than  we  knew  two  years  ago  how  the  Dragon  of 
the  South  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  deadly 
sin  of  slavery  ended  T  But  a  way  has  been  fbund 
for  that  and  a  way  will  be  fbund  to  stay  the  tur- 
bulent waves  of  foreign  and  in&mous  rule  tiiat 
have  been  so  long  and  steadily  encroaching  up- 
on us.  There  are  a  thousand  things  that  we  do 
not  understand,  a  thousand  things  that  are  un- 
known. A  poet  has  put  the  matter  in  a  oharm- 
u>g  way.    He  asks: 

How  do  the  rivulets  find  their  way  T 

How  the  flowers  know  the  day, 

And  open  their  cups  to  catch  the  ray? 
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I'see  the  germ  to  tiie  sUiiUglrt  readi,  I 

And  ^e  neotlirgs  know  the  old  bird*aape<eh; 
I  do  not  aee  who  ia  there  to  teaoh. 

I  see  the  hare  from  the  danger  hide. 

And  the  stars  throngh  the  trackless  spaces  ftde; 

I  do  not  see  that  they  have  agoide. 

He  is  eyes  for  all  who  is  eyes  for  the  Hiole; 
Ail  motion  goes  to  the  rightAil  goal, 
O  Qod!  I  can  trust  for  the  human  souL 

▲  eonreq>ondeiit  of  an  iBflnential  daily,  lately 
a  prisoner  among  the  rebels,  ainasingly  describes 
his  breakfksts  and  sometimes  his  dinners  and 
sniyMrs  while  on  a  march  towards  his  prison  at 
Biehmond,  which  he  had,  however,  the  tact  and 
adrottness  to  elude  by  making  his  escape  before 
reaching  it.  **  I  had,'*  said  he,  «*  water  and 
Faith  for  breakfiiit,  and  fai^  sgain  for  copper 
with  a  little  more  water."  Kot  so  bad  liare,  after 
all  —  for  Faith  was  a  edmnlant  to  the  exertions 
that  inally  set  him  free.  A  great  deal  better 
than  bread  without  &ith,  when  the  diet  is  not 
too  long  continued. 

The  iDoet  cheering  promisee  for  the  foture  be- 
gin to  be  heaid  in  the  thunders  of  Gettysburg, 
of  Vickslmrg,  of  Port  Hudson,  and  the  fresh 
onslaught  upon  Charleston;  but  far  more  in 
the  Emancipation  proclaimed  by  our  somewhat 
ak>wbut  right-hearted  President.  We  are  not 
yet  through  the  deep  waters,  but  the  pillar  of 
ck>od  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  move  before 
us,  and  we  diall  reach  the  goal  if  we  only  but  be 
tree  to  ourselTes.  And  we  shaU  be  tree  at  last 
The  ftarful  insurrections  in  Northern  cities  are 
signals  of  distress  thrown  out  by  thesympathiv- 
ers  with  the  rebellion,  and  precursors  of  its 
death-throes.  The  Right  will  arise  in  its  migesty, 
sad  conquer;  and  the  *'seedof  the  woman  sha;l 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.*'  We  have  had  the 
prophecies  of  the  great  and  good,  that  we  shall 
come  out  of  this  furnace  ali?e,  and  if  not  with- 
out the  *' smell  of  ftre  on  our  garments,'*  at 
least  purified  fh>m  our  great  stains,  and  through 
them  even  of  old. 

A  littto  before  her  dealfet»  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
thus  to  an  American  friend  who  had  reminded 
her  how  swiftly  her  prophecies,  uttered  in  her 
**  Curse  for  a  Nation,"  had  been  fulfilled.  **  Nev- 
er say,*'  she  writes,  *'that  I  have  'cursed'  your 
country.  I  only  declared  tie  coneequence  of 
ike  evil  in  her,  and  which  has  since  developed 
itself  in  thunder  and  flam^.  I  feel,  with  more 
pain  than  many  Americans  do,  the  sorrow  of 
this  transition  time;  but  I  do  know  that  it  U 
tmniritSon,  that  it  i$  crisis,  4uid  that  jou  will 
come  out  of  the  fijre  porifled,  staialeBS,  having 


had  the  angel  of  a  great  cause  walking  widi  you 
in  the  fhmaoe.** 

How  sacred  is  this  prophecy,  and  who  among 
theteuly loyal  doebtsthat  itwiU  beftilfiUedr 
Who  among  the  loyal  doubts  that  when  the  fire 
has  purified  uses  we  need  purifying,  that  we 
shall  come  out  of  the  furnace  stainless,  and 
strong  as  Titans  to  uphold  the  altar  of  Liberty, 
on  whoee  towering  eeoMnit  Freedom's  fires,  en- 
kindled fur  all,  shall  bum  unquenched  forever. 

But  to  this  great  end  there  is  a  great  work  to 
be  done;  and  women  should  urge  it  on.  Each 
one  of  us  must  be  not  only  willing,  but  anxious, 
to  give  up  our  nearest  and  dearest  that  thereby 
our  country  may  be  spared  the  ruin  andishane 
of  what  seems  now  almost  impossible,  defeat  or 
compromise  with  the  Fiend  whose  woras  are 
black  with  villainy  and  death! 

The  prophecy,  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  has 
recalled  another  ihr  humbler  in  origin,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  fulfilled.  It  was  written 
many  months  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
and  of  course  long  before  any  one  really  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  war,  and  was  an  episode 
in  a  New  Year's  address  prepared  for  a  popular 
paper  of  a  popular  denomination.  The  address 
was  accepted,  but  the  episode  regarded  as  to^ 
absurd  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 

At  this  day,  although  several  of  its  points 
have,  curiously  enough,  been  fulfilled,  1  am  in- 
clined to  rank  it  among  those  numerous  proph- 
ecies the  result  of  an  indigestion  rather  than  an 
inspiration,  and  am  sure  it  was  wisely  withheld 
from  the  public,  for  whatever  little  infloenoe  it 
might  have  had,  would  certainly  have  been  ub« 
favorable.  Now  it  can  have  no  unfavorable  ef- 
fect, for  there  is  no  one  but  will  see  that  how 
ever  its  Southern  side  may  become  true,  its 
Northern  one  is  well  nigh  impossible.  I  give  it 
to  show  h<m  curiously  the  mind  sometimes  runs 
forward  into  the  unseen  and  unknown,  and  not 
for  iti  literary  value. 

*'I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream : 
Methought  the  kindling  fires  that  sweep  the 
land 
From  North  to  South,  from  mountain  unto  main, 
Jiad  wrought  their  work.     Then  many  a 
brother's  hand 
Was  lifted  against  brother,  and  the  chain 
That  made  the  nation  one  was  snapt  in  twain. 
No  more  a  mighty  p^ple,  with  one  heart. 
We  stood  as  foes,  divided,  wide  apart. 
And  blew  the  flames  of  war,  and  whet  the  knifct 
And  quashed  on  one  anotl^r,  till  the  strife 
Grew  monstrous  and  infernal,  and  the  sun 
Hid  in  the  heavens  from  all  the  horrors  done« 
And  so  by  Ikotion  fanned,  by  passion  led. 
Disunion. grew  and  muUipUod  and  e^read. 
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Fair  States,  once  dear  twin-aisters,  caught  the 

ilaine. 
And,  spurned  asunder,  mutual  foee  became. 
Till  all  the  hapletis  land,  from  end  to  end. 
Had  none  so  near  as  called  each  other  iriend. 

And  still  I  dreamed.     Methought  the  sunny 

South, 
From  Ches]ipeake*s  seined  waters  to  the  mouth 
Of  MiswisHippi  and  the  Mexic  sea. 
Smoked  with  its  death  piles;  for  the  bond  and 

free 
Had  met  at  last,  but  not  as  e*er  before. 
The  slave  to  wait  outside  his  master's  door. 
The  master's  word  the  liat  that  could  shake 
The  bondman's  soul,  or  bind  him  to  the  stake — 
They  met  as  foes  whose  fierce  and  deadly  game, 
Uow  widely  differing,  still  was  but  the  same. 
The  mMnight  risiug  and  the  stealthy  blow. 
The  raking  guns,  the  stake-fire  fierce  and  slow: 
Each  coped  with   each  with  hotly   mingling 

treath. 
In  that  dread  strife  that  knows  no  end  bat  death. 

And  still  £  dreamed  :  The  cotton  fields  were  bare. 
The  cane  exhaled  its  sweetness  on  the  air 
AVith  none  to  gather.    Trampled  fields  of  corn 
Struggled  to  lift  their  tassels  to  the  morn. 
But  ripened  for  no  gamer.     Brutal  bauds 
Still  wandered  lawie»s  through  the  fields,  their 

hands. 
Sated  with  murder,  gathering  laxlly. 
As  need  demanded,  whatso  met  the  eye. 
But  stored  not  tor  tomorrow.    Thriftless  waste 
And  idleness  prevailed,  tdl  famine  faced 
The  servile  conquerors,  and  intestine  strife 
'Wasted  the  remnants  of  a  scanty  life. 

The  dream  went  on.    Amid  the  peopled  North 
The  ketones  stood  untended,  and  sent  forth 
Ho  trim  young  girls  by  busy,  merry  scores, 
No  well-clad  men  and  striplings  from  their 

doors; 
The  dead  flies  lay  along  their  window  panes. 
Dusty  and  dim  aud  streaked  with  slanting  rains; 
The  loom  and  shuttle  both  had  ceased  to  play. 
The  mule  stood  still,  and  on  its  bearers  gray. 
The  spindles  rusted,  even  in  the  sun 
That  streamed  athwart  them,  fur  tlieir  work  was 

done. 
And  through  the  fields  and  highways,  here  and 

there. 
With  aimless  feet  and  weary,  vacant  air, 
Came  lean-faced  laborers,  with  their  patient 

wives. 
Whose  hungry  children,  wandering  by  fives 
And  sixes,  idly  ploughed  the  sifted  dust, 
W  ith  tattered  shoes,  and  whimpered  lor  a  crust. 

The  dream  went  on.     Before  me,  pale  and  sad, 
A  form  went  by,  in  snow-white  vestments  clad; 
On  all  around  her  soft  eye  seemed  to  dwell. 
In  sad  delight,  as  rose  ttiis  wild  farewell : 
*  Farewell  to  thee,  O,  Laud  that  gave  me  birth, 
O,  Land  the  fairest  on  the  girdled  earth; 
Land  where  the  outcast  ever  found  a  home; 
Land  where  the  sore  oppressed  might  Aneely 

come; 
Land  where  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven  was 

more 
Than  wearing  crowns  upon  another  shore; 


Land  where  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  blood. 
In  long  past  years  for  noble  purpose, flowed. 
And  won  for  thee  a  right  to  lift  thy  Brow 
Above  the  nations  that  contemn  thee  now. 
For  what  art  thou  T    Of  spotless  fame  bereft. 
Caught  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  dark  weft. 
Rent  and  divided  by  accursed  schism. 
Slavery  and  wrong,  till  scarce  the  holy  chrism 
Of  Christ's  red  cup  could  wash  out  half  thy 

stain. 
And  make  thee  pure,  as  thon  once  wert,  agun. 

Farewell!  my  name  is  an  unmeaning  word. 
Where  once  I  stood  a  queen;  my  voice  is  heard 
No  longer  by  the  people  who  once  shed 
Their  blood  to  rear  a  temple  o'er  my  head. 
Far  distant  lands,  e'en  old  imperial  Rome, 
Once  more  for  me  shall  now  prepare  a  home. 
Where  I  shall  stand,  a  bright  and  single  form. 
Strong,  as  once  here,  to  break  the  mightiest 

storm. 
Farewell!  my  star  now  sets  in  night  for  thee. 
To  rise  again  beyond  the  pathless  sea, 
Where  many  a  land  shall  catch  its  ray  divine. 
And,  kindled  by  it,  bravely  rise  and  shine; 
While  thuu,  in  darkness  sitting,  men  shall  say, 
••  Here  once  dwelt  Freedom,  but  was  spum'd 

away.**' 

The  form  departed  on  her  Eastern  flight. 
And  left  my  heart  to  sorrow  and  to  night; 
But  still  1  followed  to  Itiiha's  strand 
The  banished  Genius  of  my  own  dear  land . 
I  saw  in  rapture  Garibaldi  clasp 
Her  angel-lbrm,  and  King  Immanuel  grasp, ' 
In  frank  embrace  and  with  no  niggard  pause. 
The  hand  of  Freedom  and  her  sacred  cause. 
Then  sudden  stirrin^^s  shook  the  continent. 
And  Russia's  serfs  sent  up  a  shout  that  rent 
The  listening  skies,  and  echoing  o*er  the  sea. 
Told  the  far  nations  that  they,  too,  were  free. 
Long-sleeping  Poland  caught  the  sound  and 

woke 
To  sudden  life,  as  on  her  ear  it  broke; 
W  hile  Hungary,  with  loud  and  wild  huxsas. 
Sprang  forth  to  battle  with  her  Magyars! 
Ihen  bliized  t'^e  star  along  old  Europe's  sky. 
And  Freedom's  name  was  all  the  battle-cry 
That  led  the  nations  on  to  liberty. 

The  dream  departed,  and  I  woke  to  hear 
A  nation's  discord  jarring  on  my  ear. 
But  ere  I  turned  me  from  the  star  away, 
Methought  I  read  this  promise  in  the  ray 
Of  burning  splendor  streaming  o'er  the  main. 
Thy  country* i  Oeaiui  thall  return  againr* 

A  sermon  is  hardly  in  place  in  the  Table,  bat 
here  is  a  capital  one,  penned  by  an  old  English 
Divine,  as  eccentric  as  he  was  sociable.  Pray 
read  it. 

"Be  sober,  grave,  temperate."— Titits  11:9. 

1.  There  are  three  companions  with  whom 
you  should  always  be  on  good  terms. 

First— Yo}ir  wife. 
Second — Your  stomach. 
Third — Your  conscience. 

2.  If  you  wish  to  eigoy  peace,  long  life,  and 
happiness,  preserve  them  by  temperance,  in* 
temperance  produces 
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/'Yrf/— Domestic  misery. 

Second— i^T  eiDAtMre  death. 

7%trrf— Infidelity. 

To  make  these  points  clear  I  refer  you, 

Firtt—To  the  Newgate  Calendnr. 

Second— To  the  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
tnd  work-houses. 

Third— io  the  past  experience  of  what  you 
htTe  seen,  read,  and  su^red  in  mind,  body, 
«Dd  estate. 

Reader,  decide!  Which  will  you  choose? 
Temperance,  with  happiness  and  long  hfe,  or 
l5T£MPBRAKCB,  with  misery  and  premature 
death?'' 

As  the  time  for  popping  com  will  be  here  by 
and  by,  perhaps  the  younger  readers  of  the  Ta- 
ble may  be  pleased  with  the  following  cheering 
Uttle  Picture,  which  they,  perhaps,  often  sit  for 
themsehee. 

POPPED  CORN. 

One  autumn  night  when  the  wind  was  high, 
•  And  the  ram  tell  in  heavy  plashes, 
A  little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen  lire, 

A'popping  corn  in  the  ashes; 
And  his  sister,  a  curly-haired  obild  of  three. 
Sat  looking  on  just  close  to  his  knee. 

The  blast  went  howling  round  the  house. 

As  It  to  get  in  *twas  trying; 
It  rattled  the  latch  of  the  outer  door. 

Then  it  seemed  a  baby,  crying; 
Now  and  then  a  drop  down  the  chimney  came. 
And  spattered  and  hissed  in  the  bright  red  flame. 

Pop!  pop!  and  the  kernels,  one  by  one. 

Came  out  of  the  embers  flying; 
The  bi:y  held  a  long  pine  stick  m  his  hand. 

And  kept  it  busily  plying. 
He  Btirreu  the  corn  and  it  tmapped  the  more. 
And  taster  jumped  to  the  clean-swept  floor. 

Part  of  the  kernels  hopped  out  one  way. 

And  a  part  hupped  out  the  other; 
Some  flew  plump  into  the  sister's  lap. 

Some  under  the  stool  of  the  brother; 
The  little  girl  gathered  tnem  into  a  heap. 
And  caUea  them  a  flock  of  milk-white  sheep. 

All  at  once  the  boy  sat  still  as  a  mouse. 

And  into  the  fire  kept  gazing; 
He  quite  forgot  he  was  popping  com, 

for  he  looked  where  the  wood  was  blaxing; 
He  k>oked  and  he  tancied  that  ho  could  see 
A  house  and  a  barn,  a  bird  and  a  tree. 

Still  BteadUy  ^zed  the  boy  at  these, 

And  pussy's  back  kept  stroking, 
Ti.l  his  little  sister  cried  out,  "  V\  hy,  George, 

Only  see  how  the  corn  is  smoking. " 
And  sure  enough,  when  the  t>oy  looked  back. 
The  com  in  the  ashes  was  burnt  quite  black* 

''Nerer  mind,"  said  he,  "weshaU  have  enough. 

So  now  let's  sit  back  and  eat  it; 
ru  carry  the  stool,  and  you  the  com-- 


It's  ^ood^nobody  can  beat  it" 
She  took  up  the  com  in  her  pinafore. 
And  they  ate  it  all,  nor  wished  for  more. 

In  one  of  the  Northern  towns  of  this  State,  a 
Tery  curious  epitaph  has  been  recently  carved 
on  a  tombstone.    It  runs  thus  : 

Sally  Thom%8  is  here,  and  that's  eTinn<»h; 
The  candle  is  out  — and  so  is  the  anuii; 
Her  soul's  with  Gh»d,  you  need  not  fear. 
And  what  remains  is  interred  here. 

The  above  is  not,  however,  half  as  curt  and 
crisp  PS  the  following,  which  may  be  seen  on  a 
tombstone  in  New  Jersey: 

Reader,  pass  on!— don't  waste  your  time 
O'er  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme; 
For  what  I  am,  this  crumbling  clay  insures. 
And  what  I  wot  is  no  affair  or  yours! 

But  the  crowning  attempt  at  moral  literature 
is  the  following,  copied  from  a  tombstone  in 
Uadley  churchyard,  Suffolk,  England.  It  is 
dAdedly  artistic. 

The  chamal  mounted  on  the  w 

Sets  to  be  seen  in  funer 

A  matron  plain  domestic 

In  care  and  pain  continu 

Not  slow,  nor  gay,  nor  prodig  I  at T 

Yet  neighborly  and  hospit  ^  aliLi 

Her  children  seven  yet  living 

Her  sixty-seventh  year  hence  did  o 

To  rest  ner  body  natur 

In  hopes  to  rise  spiritu 

As  the  epitaph  is  the  last  service  rendered  to 
the  deceased,  so  let  it  be  this'Jboast  to  the  livings 


TdEOLOOT  OF  Univebsalism,  &c.  We  had 
this  week,  from  the  publishing  house  of  Tomp- 
kins &  Co.,  as  an  earnest  of  their  zeal  in  their 
new  career,  and  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
what  they  can  do,  in  the  way  of  keepmg  up  the 
reputation  of  their  predecessor,  uf  the  contents 
of  the  book  we  are  prepared  to  speak  in  unqunl- 
ifled  praise.  Br.  Thayer  has  been  long  and 
personally  known  throughout  our  Zion ;  and  as 
a  pastor  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  settled 
over  some  of  our  best  societies,  few  men  have 
had  a  wider  experience  of  the  wants  of  our 
cause,  or  are  better  qualified  to  supply  these 
wants.  AU  the  chapters  are  full  of  interest,  and 
what  we  have  been  struck  with,  above  every- 
thing else,  is  the  freshness  of  the  style  and  the 
copiousness  of  illustration  which  distinguishes 
the  book.  It  is  just  the  work  to  rf^oice  the  be- 
liever and  convert  the  inquirer.  No  one  can 
successfully  withstand  its  logic,  for  it  is  the 
logic  of  truth.  W  e  thank  Br.  Thayer  for  giving 
us  the  work;  and  may  he  long  be  spared  to 
teach  the  **Xheology  of  Universalism"  to  the 
world.  *• 
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DEATH   or  A   CHILD. 

Vot  toi  fitpoufotr. 

to  THB  XEMOBT  OV  OUK  LITTLB  OHABUB* 
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PLftYINa  WITH  FATE. 

"By  the  aixthorof  ••Bu.l>'bletoiiI*ari8h-»» 

IN  TWO  PARTS. PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  Pauline  Hooker  was  launched 
upon  society  under  three  signal  dis- 
advantages: she  was  young,  handsome, 
and  an  heiress. 

"What  can  we  hope  from  a  story  that 
appears  with  a  trinity  of  paradoxes  ? 

Gently,  my  superficial  reader ;  there  is 
not  a  paradox  in  the  proposition  —  as  I 
might  demonstrate  if  this  were  an  essay, 
and  not  a  story.  For  example :  my  hero- 
ine had  youth,  which  implies  inexperience, 
guggestfi  indiscretion,  and  leaves  the  hars 
down  to  all  the  strolling  errors  that  graze 
round  the  May  of  life.  She  had  beauty, 
which  involves  admiration,  invites  flattery, 
and,  with  an  average  percentage  of  **  orig- 
inal sin,"  fosters  that  rare  female  weak- 
ness, vanity.  She  was,  finally,  a  rich 
man's  only  daughter, —  heir  to  nobody 
knew  how  much  plate,  bank  stock,  and 
:fiifihion  —  and  therefore  exposed  to  that 
Palest  of  wrongs,  the  robbery  that  steals 
faith  with  gold,  and  steals  in  the  guise  of 
love.  These  disadvantages,  however,  were 
perceptible  only  to  moralists,  and,  as  no 
members  of  this  tribe  are  ever  admitted 
to  the  best  society,  the  young  lady  was 
not  admonished  of  her  perils,  but  was 


envied  without  limit  for  her  good  for- 
tune. 

What  an  opportunity  is  here  presented 
for  plucking  aphorisms !  But  one  must 
not  be  ambitious  to  instruct,  lest  he  fail 
to  amuse.  Besides,  do  not  all  our  read- 
ers keep  a  parson,  and  have  the  moralities 
expounded,  at  suitable  seasons,  in  the 
authoritative  way  ?  My  vivacious  friends, 
let  us  not  commit  the  two-fold  offence  of 
encroaching  on  a  good  man's  prerogative 
and  spoiling  an  edifying  story,  for  the 
sake  of  parading  our  secular  wisdom. 

Our  dear  friend  Pauline  —  I  think  we 
may  claim  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  her, 
since  we  are  taking  the  trouble  to  write 
her  history —  had  enraptured  the  &8hion- 
able  world  at  eighteen.  She  was  a  rare 
beauty,  a  tall,  stately  brunette,  with  a 
great  deal  of  witchery  in  her  perfect  figure, 
and  an  incredibly  magnetic  power  in  the 
glances  of  her  dark  eyes.  All  in  all,  she 
was  as  splendid  a  creature  as  ever  adorned 
canvas,  the  Academy  of  Music,  or  a  young 
poet's  chamber  of  imagery.  These  beau- 
tifrd  women  are  all  sovereigns  and  con- 
querors by  something  Uke  divine  right ; 
and  Zenobia  was  not  more  r^l  within 
the  palm-crowned  walls  of  Palmyra,  than 
this  metropolitan  belle  in  those  drawing- 
rooms  whose  splendor  culminated  in  her 
radiant  person. 

Pauline  was  in  the  ssenith  of  that  me- 
teoric career  which  should^i^tonly  in  the 
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durable  magnificence  of  a  diamond  mar- 
riage. She  was  the  latest  phenomenon 
monopolizing  the  interest  of  society.  She 
had  subdued  to  her  despotic  charms  some 
scores  of  susceptible  young  men  with  de- 
pleted purses;  she  had  stimulated  into 
momentary  fervor  the  languishing  passions 
of  burnt-out  rakes ;  she  had  been  cele- 
brated in  morning  journals  and  drunk  in 
midnight  toasts.  She  had  become  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  her  distinguished 
position,  reconciled  to  fame,  familiar  with 
flattery  as  with  gas  light.  She  was  no 
more  startled  by  the  supplianoe  of  a  lover 
than  a  veteran  Fresident  by  a  compliment 
from  an  office-hunter.  She  believed  in 
disinterested  a£fection,  as  an  experienced 
chief  magistrate  believes  in  patriotism 
without  guile. 

With  well-bred  tranquillity  she  con- 
Aimed  her  adorers  and  found  the  banquet 
palatable :  so  an  epicure  might  enjoy  a 
rare  kind  of  game,  judicioualy  prepared 
and  seasonably  presented. 

No  doubt  Ufe  seemed  a  very  tolerable 
"boon"  to  this  prosperous  young  lady. 
It  was  succulent  and  tart.  It  sparkled 
and  relished.  How  sweet  is  the  wine  that 
flows  in  the  superficial  sensations;  but 
what  bitter  aooretions  we  find  in  the 
deeper  fountains,  if  Passion  prolong  the 
draught  and  Repentance  stir  the  sedi- 
ment! 

Mr.  Nicholas  Hooker,  though  much  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  murcury  of  the 
stock  market,  gave  some  attention  to  the 
subject  of  "  matrimonial  brokerage."  A 
sagacious  financier  and  a  practical  man, 
he  considered,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
sterner  cares,  to  whom  he  had  best  dis- 
pose of  his  daughter. 

After  a  cool  survey  of  the  uppermost 
grade  of  suitors,  Mr.  Hooker  decided  that 
he  would  confer  the  unspeakable  bounty 
upon  Cornelius  Popple. 

This  young  gentleman  was  possessed  of 
a  fortune  in  his  own  right,  and  was  not 
to  be  suspected,  therefore,  of  mercenary 
motives.  He  had  unqualified  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  could  share 
the  congenial  gayeties  which  had  become 
indispensable  to  Pauline,  without  damag- 
ing his  business  or  sacrificing  his  tastes. 
These  were  Mr.  Popple's  reoommenda- 
jbions. 


It  was  after  their  return  from  Mrs. 
Excelsior's  mammoth  party,  that  Mr. 
Hooker  had  mentioned,  in  his  concise 
business  style,  the  little  arrangement  he 
had  made  fi>r  securing  Pauline's  domestic 
felicity. 

Something  had  transpired,  perhaps,  that 
evening,  which  suggested  that  the  matter 
better  be  underst(^  between  them. 

The  young  lady,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  carriage,  did  just  elevate  her  splen- 
did brows  for  an  instant,  as  Mr.  Popple 
was  tossed  up  for  her  consideration,  Imt, 
as  the  subject  offered  nothing  for  discus- 
sion or  conmient,  she  replied  only  with  a 
delicious  yawn,  and  sauntered  languidly 
to  bed. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  next  day,  having  woke  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  our  incomparable  Pauline  per- 
petrated an  unfashionable  act  of  eccen- 
tricity :  she  gave  herself  up  to  reflection 
for  half  an  hour. 

It  occurred  to  her  all  at  once,  that 
among  the  immeasurable  train  of  her 
adorers,  there  was  not  a  man  for  whom 
her  deliberate  jud^ent  could  ^nish  a 
grain  of  esteem.  In  manners,  they  were 
all  automatons ;  in  spirit,  they  were  def- 
erential and  abject  to  the  verge  of  con- 
temptibility ;  and  in  intelligence,  they  re- 
tailed the  insipid  residuum  of  the  Compli- 
mente,  repartees  and  inuendoes  that  had 
amused  fine  ladies  fifty  years  ago. 

She  was  surprised  that  this  never  struck 
her  before.  Since  it  did  strike  her  now, 
she  felt  annoyed  and  humiliated.  She 
had  reason  to  congratulate  herself,  indeed, 
on  having  brought  mcA  men  to  her  feet ! 
She  ought  to  be  proud,  no  doubt,  of  the 
charms  that  were  applauded  by  such  na- 
tures! 

By  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Popple  was  presented.  The 
maiden's  mind  was  scarcely  in  a  condition 
auspicious  to  a  flattering  view  of  this  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Popple's  merits  were  these  : 
he  excelled  in  leisure,  in  scandal,  in  dress 
and  in  horse-flesh.  His  defects  were —  a 
bad  liver,  a  lax  conscience,  a  neglected 
education,  and  a  limited  circle  of  ideas. 
Sum  him  up—  he  was  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  man  you  may  buy  of  a  tailor. 
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with   current  money  or  with  approved 
credit, 

Pauline  confessed  to  herself,  in  the  se- 
crecy of  her  own  chamber,  that  she  had 
found  Popple  amusing,  some  time  back, 
but  of  late,  0,  how  tedious  and  insipid  he 
had  grown  to  her  changed  ladyship !  To 
monopolize  that  treasure  of  a  man  alto- 
gether !  To  be  nourished  through  life  in 
&e  sunshine  of  his  daily  presence  f  0, 
how  had  she  been  able  to  sleep  after  such 
a  suggestion  ?  Papa  must  recall  it,  or 
we  will  wed  our  sweet  charms  to  the  gloom 
of  a  convent. 

CHAPTER  m. 

What  has  unsealed  the  deeper  vision 
of  Pauline,  and  kindled  emotions  that  the 
purposes  of  fashion  do  not  require  ?  It 
is  the  work  of  a  magician,  whom  society 
assaults,  at  the  head  of  all  the  proprieties, 
in  vain ;  and  whom  even  victorious  co- 
quettes and  well-  bred  ladies  of  quality 
cannot  always  resist. 

Pauline  was  precipitated  into  that  re- 
markably reflective  mood  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice,  by  a  singular  letter 
which  she  found  waiting  her  attention,  as 
she  opened  her  eyes  the  morning  after 
Mrs.  Excelsior's  grand  party. 

She  had  but  to  reach  to  her  dressing- 
table  to  obtain  the  letter ;  and  there,  in 
bed,  she  read  such  sentences  as  these  : 

"Twice  I  have  met  you,  where  you 
have  been  the  acknowledged  star  of  the 
assembly.  That  I  was  impressed,  as  pro- 
foundly as  any  person,  with  your  beauty, 
did  not  apparently  escape  your  attention ; 
and,  if  I  withheld  the  homage  that  others 
tendered,  I  trust  you  did  not  esteem  it  a 
rudeness.  While  your  shrine  was  en- 
compassed with  burners  of  incense,  I 
thought  you  might  not  be  displeased  if 
one  of  your  devotees  was  eccentric  enough 
to  employ  himself  in  analyzing  the  smoke. 

I  make  no  confession  of  love, 

nor  of  unqualified  admiration.  I  could 
wish  the  dear  deity,  to  whom  my  heart 
shall  bow,  raised  to  so  august  a  shrine 
that  no  vulgar  flattery  could  face  it  and 
live.  .  .  .  You  are  infinitely  more  lovely 
tiian  your  obsequious  lovers  have  told, 
or  your  own  eyes  conceived;   yet  the 


charm  that  alone  can  give  you  the  perma- 
nent conquest  of  a  noble  man,  lies  unde- 
veloped in  your  nature.  I  see  in  you 
such  capacities  of  power,  such  possibilities 
of  loveliness,  that  I  sometimes  fear  I  may 
be  constrained  to  love  you ;  and,  loving 
you  with  an  uneztinguishable  passion, 
work  out  your  redemption  or  share  your 
perdition. 

<*  I  am  writing  these  lines  here  in  the 
dawn  of  morning,  out  of  an  irrepressible 
impulse,  an  overmastering  tenderness,  a 
vague  longing  to  bless  you,  sweet  fair 
flower  of  God !  I  do  not  hope  to  meet 
you  more.  I  scarcely  expect  to  influence 
you.  Nay,  who  am  I,  that  I  should  pre- 
sume to  guide,  or  even  serve,  you  ?  You 
will  probably  marry  one  of  these  mas- 
queraders.  You  will  be  for  some  years 
an  ornament  to  your  circle,  an  authority 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  You  may  not  be 
unhappy,  though  you  miss  the  highest  fe- 
licity of  woman.  Your  youthful  hopes 
may  die  a  silent  death ;  excitement  and 
travel  may  relieve  your  spiritual  unrest ; 
and  children  may  be  given  you  to  replen- 
ish the  widening  vacancy  of  life.  Some 
autumn  day,  perhaps,  I  may  meet  you 
riding  slowly  down  the  Avenue ;  that 
rounded  form  contracted  by  time,  and  the 
sparkling  charms  that  lent  luster  to  yon- 
der rooms,  faded  like  the  sheen  from  the 
withered  leaves.  And  perhaps  I  may 
then  think  what  might  have  been,  had 
you  been  free,  in  the  glorious  day  of  youth, 
to  consult  your  better  nature,  and  had  I 
been  deemed  worthy  to  light  the  ascend- 
ing path  of  fame,  or  the  deep  abyss  of 
sorrow,  with  the  lamp  of  your  beauty  fed 
by  your  love. 

**  If  there  should  be  anything  in  these 
lines  that  you  do  not  now  comprehend  — 
anything  to  perplex,  especially  anything 
to  displease  you  —  let  me  entreat  you  to 
lay  the  letter  by  for  five  or  ten  years ; 
then  recur  to  it,  some  tranquil  pensive 
hour,  and  your  deeper  experience  will 
elucidate  its  allusions." 

.  Fancy  a  young  lady,  with  sensibilities 
not  entirely  seared,  and  with  a  mind  not 
impervious  to  novel  ideas,  reading  such  a 
document,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  bed- 
chamber, in  the  soothing  freshness  of  the 
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morning.  Fancy  that  she  distinctly  re- 
members the  writer,  a  yoong  man  mider 
thirty,  tall,  dark^  and  grave,  with  a  mas- 
sive brow  deep-lined  with  thought,  and 
large  eyes  fiill  of  infinite  brilliancy  and 
tenderness. 

Fancy  the  impression,  bat  do  not  spec- 
ulate on  the  consequences. 

The  power  of  the  letter  was  in  its  au- 
dacity, in  the  bold,  direct  appeal  it  car- 
ried at  once  to  her  judgment,  her  sensi- 
bilities, and  her  ima^nation.  Even  its 
tone  of  assured  superiority  was  divested 
of  offensiveness  by  the  tenderness  and  pa- 
thos that  clothed  it.  And  the  tacit  cen- 
sure which  some  passages  conveyed  was 
so  obviously  provoked  by  esteem,  and  by 
scarcely  suppressed  affection,  as  to  assume 
the  complexion  of  a  compliment,  uncon- 
sciously expressed.  No  other  person  had 
ever  attacked  the  triumphant  b^uty,  from 
this  high  vantage  ground ;  and  never  had 
any  homage  to  her  beauty,  laid  at  the 
level  of  her  vanity,  impressed  her  like 
this. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  history,  all 
that  we  can  clearly  discover,  is,  that  the 
exquisite  herd  of  suitors,  who  have  palpi- 
tated in  Pauline's  capricious  sunshine  for 
a  season  or  two,  are  just  now  threatened 
with  a  "  biting  frost." 

The  chemical  constituents  of  Mr.  Pitt 
Raymond's  diplomatic  letter,  are  circu- 
lating in  the  air  ;  an(|  many  an  amorous 
dandy,  penetrated  by  the  subtle  chill, 
grows  blue  and  torpid,  and  wonders  who 
the  deuce  sent  such  weather. 

CHAPTXR  IV. 

That  mazy  realm  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence known  in  mental  geography  as  a 
woman's  heart,  has  alternately  invited 
and  baffled  the  most  sagacious  explorers ; 
and  may  be  regarded  even  now  as  a  kind 
of  tropical  continent,  whose  interior  pro- 
ductions and  characteristics,  elements  and 
capacities,  habitudes  and  history,  are  but 
vaguely  apprehended  by  men — ^least  of  all, 
perhaps,  by  the  sentimental  coxcombs  who 
write  epics  and  **  revelations  "  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  a  man  is  a  thousand  fathoms 
in  love,  tossed  and  surged  in  a  sea  of  re- 
ciprocal passion,  he  naturally  flatters  him- 
self that  the  mystery  is  evolved,  that  the 


heart  of  his  **  affinity  "  lies  unrolled  like  a 
chart,  subservient  to  all  the  purposes  of 
psychological  science.  Let  him  '^keep 
house"  with  that  twin-soul  for  thirty 
years,  and  see  if  he  doesn't  repent  his 
conceit  and  confess  that  the  problem  haa 
magnified  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
don't  profess  to  understand  what  I  am 
writing  about  I  —  that  is  to  say,  I  only 
record  certain  phenomeria  of  my  heroine's 
history,  without  presuming  to  discover  the 
laws  out  of  which  they  sprung.  If  there 
should  be  anything  philosophical  in  the 
devel<H>meiit  of  the  story,  you  may  be 
sure  that,  like  Montaigne's  virtue,  "it 
got  in  by  mistake." 

Mr.  Nicholas  Hooker,  though  not  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  of  his  percep- 
tions, discovered  that  Pauline  was  not 
quite  the  buoyant,  vivacious  beauty  she 
had  been  hitherto. 

Mr.  Popple  made  a  amilar  discovery, 
his  perception  of  the  fact  being  quick^ied 
by  the  coolness  of  his  late  receptions  at 
the  Hooker  mansion. 

Both  gentlemen  attributed  the  change 
in  the  young  charmer's  Appearance  and 
manners,  to  the  impending  marriage,  to 
which  the  elder  had  tacitly  engaged  her, 
as  we  have  seen;  thou^  the  youngs 
found  it  painful  to  introduce  the  topic, 
on  account  of  certain  double-edged  sar- 
casms which  it  tended  to  provoke.  Nei- 
ther father  nor  lover  were  troubled  by 
these  things  —  one  being  assured  by  his 
authority,  and  the  other  by  his  conceit ; 
they  had  always  understood  that  the  near 
prospect  of  marriage  made  the  gayest 
maiden  pensive,  and  that  affection,  among 
these  singular  creatures,  oilen  expressed 
itself  in  petulance. 

Pauline's  mother  had  been  in  heaven 
these  many  years ;  but,  had  she  been  in 
mortal  proximity  to  her  child,  would  she 
have  read  her  heart  more  accurately  than 
those  complacent  hat-blocks  ?  Perhaps. 

Little  as  we  know  of  cause  and  effect, 
I  should  think  it  premature  to  say  that 
our  royal  coquette  is  in  love.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt  Ray- 
mond occupies  her  imagination  far  too 
exclusively.  She  has  not  seen  him  since 
the  Excelsior  soiree,  nor  heard  any  ru- 
mor of  him  since  the  receipt  of  that  di- 
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plomatic  letter.  He  has  judiciously  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  perils  of  fascina- 
tioD,  agreeably  to  his  own  intimation  in 
that  tender  and  moumM  epistle.  Per- 
haps he  has  immured  himself  in  a  monas- 
tery, to  distill  life  into  a  reverie;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  he  has  gone  to 
Mexico  to  be  shot  What  does  it  matter 
where  his  vagrant  destiny  may  point? 
He  has  made  no  appeal  to  our  interest. 
At  least  he  has  made  no  confession  of  al- 
legiance to  our  Majesty  —  we  have  his 
clear  disclaimer  on  that  point.  And,  even 
if  he  had,  would  it  become  our  Majesty 
to  confet  upon  him  any  special  tokens  of 
fevor  ?  fiave  we  not  ascertained  that  he 
is  only  an  artist,  or  author,  without  for- 
tune or  social  status  ? — one  of  those  unin- 
sured gentlemen  who  are  received  by  the 
fashionable  world  when  it  happens  to  be 
dying  for  a  new  sensation,  and  sacrificed 
the  next  morning  to  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
common  sense. 

But  then  to  have  the  love  of  a  real 
MAH,  admitting  the  thing  to  be  supposa- 
ble,  would  furnish  some  compensation, 
would  it  not  ?  To  sail  the  sea  of  time  in 
the  shelter  of  a  brave,  calm  breast,  pro- 
pelled by  the  generous  vigor  of  intellec- 
tual ambition,  piloted  by  Honor  and  con- 
Toyed  by  Religion  —  might  not  all  this 
eontent  even  the  peerless  belle  ? 

There  is  no  harm  in  supposing  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  as  a  mere  amusement 
of  the  fiincy,  not  that  we  are  so  credulous 
or  romantic  as  to  expect  to  realize  the  pic- 
ture, any  more  than  we  expect  to  dwell 
in  yonder  cloud-palace,  which  the  &ding 
sun  is  even  now  hanging  with  crimson 
tapestries  and  crowning  with  pinnacles  of 
gold. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  about  the  last  of  July.  The 
august  company  with  whom  Pauline  es- 
pecially affiliated  —  of  whom,  indeed,  she 
was  the  despot  and  animus — ^had  decided 
for  once  to  ignore  Saratoga,  Newport, 
and  Nahant,  and  confer  celebrity  upon 
the  Highlands.  The  belle's  autocratic 
preference  had  been  consulted  in  this  ar- 
rangement, and  her  capricious  ladyship 
had  ascertained  that  the  more  fashionable 
and  frequented  places  of  resort  would  not 
be  congenial  to  her  that  season. 


It  was  a  well-chosen  spot,  not  a  day's 
journey  from  West  Point,  with  accommo- 
dations for  a  select  circle  —  a  luxuriance 
of  embowering  shade,  cool  drives,  pictur- 
esque sailing,  and  an  unbroken  river- view 
from  the  ^ee-tiered  veranda  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Hooker  found  agreeable  entertain- 
ment in  the  society  of  two  or  three  old 
friends  residing  across  the  river  at  F.,  one  of 
whom,  a  certain  Colonel  Jones,  having  been 
in  various  official  positions  during  General 
Jackson's  administration,  in  the  Florida 
war,  and  in  manifold  western  adventures, 
had  accumulated  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdotes,  which  he  delighted  to  rehearse 
to  numerous  guests  over  his  own  dinner- 
table. 

Besides  his  anecdotes  and  good  dinners, 
the  Colonel  displayed  a  lyilliant  and  dash- 
ing wife,  whom  he  had  recently  rescued 
from  the  loneliness  of  widowhood  to  adorn 
and  dispense  his  moderate  fortune.  This 
lady  was  one  of  that  peculiar  type  of  wo- 
men whose  position  and  reputation  are 
just  equivocal  enough  to  secure  notoriety. 
They  are  popular  with  men,  but  distrusted 
by  their  own  sex.  Yet  they  impose  lim- 
its to  the  admiration  of  gallants,  and  ex- 
act at  least  the  appearance  of  respect  from 
prudes.  Their  audacious  independence 
bridges  the  gulf  of  Peril  with  a  single 
strand  of  Propriety,  and  they  trip  to  and 
fro  over  the  abyss,  fearlessly  as  Monsieur 
Blondin  at  Niagara. 

Mrs.  J^  loved  the  good  Colonel  bound- 
lessly, but  not  his  name.  Her  own  baptismal 
name  chanced  to  be  Roxana,  a  name  older, 
by  the  way,  than  the  Christian  religion, 
and  having  imperial  associations  withal. 
It  was  a  name  any  fine  woman  might  be  ' 
pardoned  for  preferring  to  Jones,  even 
without  the  matronly  prefix.  We  respect 
the  preference,  and  share  the  taste,  of  this 
great  character;  we  will  have  no  Mrs. 
Jones  in  our  narrative,  but  royal  Roxana. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  have  chosen 
Roxana  for  the  familiar  associate  of  my 
daughter,  though  Mr.  Hooker,  I  dare  say, 
saw  no  harm  in  the  lady. 

Pauline,  without  altogether  liking  her, 
derived  a  certain  stimulus  from  her  gay- 
ety,  force,  and  audacity.  In  her  rather 
languid  state,  an  hour  of  Roxana's  society 
operated  as  a  tonic.  o~ 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Popple,  of  course,  gy- 
rated and  perturbated  in  Panline's  orbit. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  a  terrestrial  simile,  he 
trotted  subserviently,  and  often  with  a 
downcast  air,  at  the  heels  of  his  mistress. 
I  suspect  that  the  feeble  young  exquisite, 
with  all  his  leisure,  the  excitement  of 
waltzing,  the  edification  of  scandal,  and 
the  pride  of  horse-flesh,  was  often  in  the 
lachrymal  current  and  frequently  took 
desponding  views  of  life. 

But  the  satisfaction  which  the  lactes- 
cent ioTcr  failed  to  reap  in  the  smiles  of 
his  mistress,  was  in  part  supplied  by  pub- 
lic rumor,  which  everywhere  named  him 
ast  he  suocessfnl  suitor,  as  well  as  by  the 
open  favor  of  the  paternal  party,  in  whose 
deliberate  counsels  the  whole  business  was 
evidently  arranged. 

It  was  toward  the  last  of  July,  as  I 
have  just  stated,* and  our  royal  friends 
crossed  over  to  F.  to  enjoy  one  of  Colonel 
Jones'  dinners.  The  company  was  select 
and  not  large.  Most  of  the  guests  were 
already  known  to  each  other,  but  a  few 
introductions  were  required.  The  worthy 
Colonel  was  under  a  slight  misapprehen- 
sion in  one  case  as  it  would  se^n. 

"  Miss  Hooker,  allow  mo  to  present  to 
your  acquaintance  my  particular  friend 
and  companion  in  adventure,*  Mr.  Ray- 
mond." 

Thus  it  is,  in  this  mixed  society  of  ours, 
you  never  can  foresee  whom  you  are  liable 
to  meet.  The  man  yon  owe  for  the  ooat 
on  your  back,  the  author  whom  you  abused 
beyond  hope  of  forgiveness,  the  politician 
who  charged  you  with  having  digested  a 
bribe  and  plotted  sedition,  and  even  the 
actress  who  jilted  you  for  the  superior 
attractions  of  Solomon  Crane,  are  all  lia- 
ble to  be  presented  to  your  ardent  regards, 
through  the  blandest  of  ceremonies,  every 
time  you  ramble  abroad  in  quest  of  roast 
beef. 

The  rich  bloom  of  the  beauty's  face  in- 
voluntarily assumed  a  deeper  carnation, 
as  Mr.  Pitt  Kaymond  made  his  stately 
bow. 

A  glance  at  his  own  heightened  color 
and  kindled  eye,  showed  that  the  meeting 
had  not  been  anticipated  on  his  part. 

It  required  but  an  instant  for  both  to 
recover  their  equanimity,  and  a  few  &cile 


commonplaces  brought  through  the  crisis 
handsomely. 

At  dinner,  the  Colonel,  with  rare  tact 
and  obvious  interest,  brought  out  his 
friend,  and  Raymond  shone  famously 
without  any  apparent  effort,  and  almost, 
as  it  were,  against  his  own  will.  There 
was  a  &ce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ta- 
ble, that  inspired  him,  and  his  happiest 
allusions  and  wittiest  points  were  involun- 
tarily addressed  to  that  quarter.  When- 
ever the  radiant  &ce  was  casually  raised 
to  his,  with  an  appreciative  interest,— es- 
pecially when  it  smiled  on  him,  a  golden 
recompense  for  some  graceful  period  or 
humorous  description — it  seemed  that  his 
brain  grew  luminous  and  his  tongue  mu- 
sical, while  his  matured  countenance  was 
transfigured  with  genius. 

Our  lactescent  Popple  curdled  and 
soured  in  this  presence.  He  saw  two  or 
three  things  that  may  have  escaped  the 
general  notice ;  and  he  saw  that  even  Mr. 
Hooker  was  pleased  with  this  fluent  and 
fascinating  phenomenon. 

Colonel  Jones  had  one  of  those  rambling 
country-houses,  girded  with  spacious  ve- 
randas, and  opening  upon  shady  prome- 
nades, that  are  so  admirably  calculated 
for  the  distribution  of  guests  into  pictur- 
esque or  confidential  groups. 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  the  company 
fluttered  and  ambled  into  the  open  air, 
and  little  duets  were  performed,  with  more 
or  less  spirit,  here  and  there. 

The  hero  of  the  day  was  captured  and 
chained  by  the  intrepid  Roxana,  whose 
delight  in  her  shining  trophy  was  obvious 
to  the  dullest  and  most  remote  of  the 
party.  The  Colonel  found  consolation  in 
the  society  of  Pauline^  and  what  subject 
should  he  more  innocently  introduce  tiian 
the  merits  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
lent  lustre  to  his  hospitality  ? 

Raymond,  it  seemed,  had  been  a  man 
of  action  before  he  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  thought.  He  had  been  a  land 
surveyor  in  the  wild  West ;  he  had  con- 
quered grizzly  bears  and  Seminole  savages; 
and  the  sciences  and  the  muses  had  solaced 
him  in  the  intervals  of  active  service,  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
in  the  swamps  of  Florida.  He  was,  more- 
^  over,  a  man  of  unblemished  honor,  and  of 
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the  loftiest  rectitade.  He  disdained  a 
mean  action,  an  intrigne  or  a  sabterftige. 
Indeed,  he  had  retired  from  some  position 
in  the  service  of  government,  at  a  great 
peenniarj  sacrifice,  because  he  was  too 
fastidions  to  bend  to  what  that  service 
sometimes  involved. 

"  The  worst  thing  I  know  about  Pitt 
Raymond,"  concluded  the  Oolonel,  "  is, 
that  he  is  poor  as  some  old  Boman  I  read 
of  when  a  boy.  He  has  no  secure  position 
in  society ;  and  if  he  were  to  break  his 
leg  to-morrow,  I  don't  know  but  they 
would  send  him  to  tiie  hospital,  unless  my 
wife  there  should  take  mercy  on  him. 
But,  pardon  me,  Miss  Hooker ;  I  forgot 
that  you  could  not  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  all  tiiis  as  I  am.  No  wonder 
you  81^  ;  I  have  wearied  you — but  'tis 
all  owing  to  my  ridiculous  attachment  for 
this  glorious  vagabond,  who  is  bound  to 
live  and  die  a  b^gar  because  nature  gave 
him  genius  and  a  scrupulous  conscience. 
He  is  to  stay  with  me  a  week,  and  I  mean 
to  teach  him  some  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  if  I  can." 

Just  before  the  company  dispersed, 
Raymond  placed  himself  at  the  side  of 
her  Majesty. 

'*  Will  Miss  Hooker  bestow  a  moment's 
attention  on  the  most  erratic  of  her 
friends?" 

There  was  an  involuntary  response  in 
the  deepened  damask  of  the  royal  face. 

"Mr.  Raymond's  fame  and  courtesy 
always  entitle  him  to  attention.  Besides, 
mentors  have  claims  upon  frivolous  young 
ladies " 

She  stopped  short,  and  considered. 

«*  Thank  you  for  that  direct  allusion, 
even  though  it  be  sheathed  in  a  sar- 
casm. I  disclaim  the  presumption  of 
assuming  to  be  Miss  Hooker's  mentor, 
and  plead  my  inexperience  of  society  to 
excuse  what  I  wrote  under  the  impulse  of 
ardent /riendship.  And,  believe  me,  had 
I  entertained  the  remotest  expectation  of 
meeting  you  again,  at  least  before  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  I  should  not  have 
written  what  could  scarce  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  embarrassment  in  any  friture 
rencounter," 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  b^at 
down  some  rising  emotiou,  then  resumed ;  i 


"  The  path  of  my  destiny,  Miss  Hooker, 
runs  so  remote  from  that  of  yours,  that 
neither  my  words  nor  wishes  can  claim 
any  interest  in  your  heart.  If  the  patri- 
mony of  nature  were  valued  on  the  ex- 
chai^,  as  it  has  been  by  some  rare  souls 
who  have  weighed  the  finest  gold  of  his- 
tory, I  might  train  such  faculties  as  I 
have,  through  some  laborious  years,  till 
I  became  bold  enough  to  assert  an  inter- 
est in  that  fair  breast,  and  strong  enough 
to  maintain  it  against  the  world.  But 
you  have  wisely  foreclosed  my  enterprise 
by  surrendering  to  claims  which  the  world 
pronounces  more  valid,  and  which  are 
certainly  more  easy  of  apprehension.  I 
have  heard  that  the  high  places  of  socie- 
ty, like  the  lofty  table-lands  of  the  globe, 
yield  not  the  balmiest  air  or  the  sweet- 
est fruits ;  but,  if  my  heart's  desire  could 
be  answered  for  you.  Nature  should  be 
tender  and  bountiful  even  where  you 
misread  her  purpose." 

Pale  and  very  still  sat  Pauline — none 
the  less  awed  and  thrilled  by  this  address 
because  it  was  pitched  well  up  the  scale 
of  her  apprehension.  0,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Uiis  grand,  deep-souled  man  that 
passed  over  her  own  awakening  heart  like 
ffentle  air  over  a  harp  !  O,  how  remote, 
mdeed,  ran  the  paths  of  their  destinies ! 
But  0,  how  cruelly  had  he  misapprehend- 
ed her  real  sentiments  and  choice,  and 
how  could  she  redeem  herself  from  the 
misconstruction  that  dishonored  her  in  his 
eyes ! 

He  had  ceased ;  and  when  she  gained 
confidence  to  look  up,  be  was  placing  a 
flower  that  had  dropped  from  her  hair,  in 
his  breast.  I  am  ashamed  to  record  it 
of  so  brave,  and  manly,  and  gifted  a  crea- 
ture; but  the  best  of  us,  I  fear,  have 
been  made  ridiculous  in  our  day,  by  some 
pretty  woman,  whom  we  idealized  into  an 
an^el. 

In  this  exigency  who  should  approach 
but  tlie  dashing  Boxana,  towing  Mr.  Pop- 
ple? 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the  dashing  one, 
"  here's  a  suspicious  conjunction  !     If  a 

Sair  of  my  friends  were  on  trial  —  pray 
on't  be  discomposed  Mr.  Raymond,  nor 
you,  Miss  Hooker — I  say  if  they  were  on 
trial  for  having  foughtj^ith  deadly  weap- 
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diet,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  on  the  sen- 
timental regards  of  one  man.  I  tell  you, 
you  would  famish,  oollapse,  and  wither 
away.  You  would  cease  to  delight  in 
your  paragon  when  you  found  him  sacri- 
fioing  your  prospects  to  his  pride,  and  your 
pleasure  to  a  sonnet;  and  you  would  gladly 
exchange  all  the  romantio  glades  that 
lovers  ever  inhabited,  or  poets  ever  por- 
trayed, for  a  yard  or  so  of  drawing-room, 
with  the  hiffh  priests  of  Fashion  kneeling 
at  your  shrme. 

"  You  object  to  Popple? 

<<Not  a  sparkling  or  ori^nal  young 
man,  I  grant,  but  therefore,  all  the  less 
liable  to  disappoint  you.  A  safe,  defer- 
ential and  complying  creature.  He  will 
never  make  your  house  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, or  venture  to  thwart  your  will,  or 
refuse  to  promote  your  pleasure. 

**  What  can  he  do  for  you  ? 

'*  Something.  Let  us  see.  He  can  en- 
sure to  you  a  protracted  career  of  gayety 
and  triumph ;  he  can  wink  at  your  co- 
quetries, and  veil  your  indiscretions." 

Enough  of  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  rep- 
resent that  this  caustic  reasoning  was  all 
administered  in  a  day.  In  that  case  it 
mifht  have  been  less  e£fective.  It  was 
judiciously  graduated  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

When  one  is  reviving  from  the  crisis  of 
physical  disease — especially  when  one  has 
reached  the  stage  of  peaceful  convales- 
cence —  the  bodv  seems  to  have  renewed 
its  early  susceptibility,  the  mind  assumes 
a  delicious  composure,  life  flows  back  to 
us  from  the  tender  care  of  friends,  from 
the  brooding  presence  of  nature,  from  the 
blessed  spirit  of  God  that  bloweth  where 
it  listeth ;  and,  in  due  time,  we  return  to 
our  sultry  tasks,  to  our  purposes  or  our 
vanities,  with  new  vigor  and  zest. 

Pauline  was  said  to  be  cured  of  her 
malady,  but  she  enjoyed  no  such  blissfrd 
convalescence.  The  days  of  returning 
health  were  more  oppressive  and  painful 
than  those  of  culminating  disease.  The 
body  was  not  renewed ;  the  mind  was  not 
rejuvenated.  No  soothing  or  inspiring 
influences  came  to  her. 

<<  And  so  this  is  the  best  life  that  is 


possible  for  me,"  she  said.  "  This  is  the 
life  chosen  by  men  and  women  of  good 
sense  and  experienoe.  And  that  other 
lifty  whose  image  has  tantalized  me,  whose 
prospect  has  enraptured  me,  is  but  a 
dream,  an  illusion,  a  deceit !  " 

In  her  serious  mood,  she  gave,  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  more  tiian  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  preacher.  The  sermon  was 
from  a  verse  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
and  gave  an  exposition  of  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  the  snares  and  deceits  of 
pleasure.  No  real  happiness  could  be 
found  in  this  world,  the  preacher  thought ; 
and  he  deprecated,  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness of  voioe  and  gesture,  the  fallacious 
reliance  we  are  prone  to  place  upon  hu^ 
man  affections,  and  the  ideal  schemes  of 
the  youthful  imagination.  The  whole 
sublunary  creation  was  a  wreck,  and  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  jump  into 
the  life-boat  of  religion,  and  try  to  land 
in  a  better  country. 

In  one  respect,  the  sermon  endorsed  the 
worldly  philosophy  that  was  blighting  her. 
The  man  of  piety  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world,  thai 
Love  was  a  vain  chimera,  and  the  antici- 
pations and  aspirations  of  youth  certain  to 
deceive  and  mislead.  They  differed  only 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive. 

Is  it  at  all  remarkable  that  our  maiden 
of  eighteen  remained  with  the  world,  and 
deferred  taking  passage  in  the  life-boat 
until  her  existence  should  assume  a  more 
tragical  phase  7 

More  tragical  it  might  become;  but 
could  it  be  more  desolate  7 

[To  be  oondnoed.  ] 


"  To  travel  is  to  be  bom  and  to  die  at 
every  instant.  All  the  facts  of  life  are 
perpetually  in  flight  before  us.  Dark- 
ness and  light  alternate  with  each  other. 
After  a  flash  an  eclipse ;  we  look,  we  has- 
ten, we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  seize 
what  is  passing :  every  event  is  a  turn  of 
the  road,  ana  all  at  once  we  are  old. 
We  feel  a  slight  shock,  all  is  blank,  we 
distinguish  a  dark  door,  this  gloomy  horse 
of  life  which  was  carrying  us  stops,  and 
we  see  a  viewless  and  unknown  form  that 
turns  him  out  into  the  darkness." — Hugo, 
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MT  MY  FATHER'S  8RAVE. 

3y  Helena  S.  0-.  l^aliazx. 

Tjwming  OTer  the  stone, 

UndM*  the  arch  of  the  winter's  sky, 
Far  from  my  own  sweet  home 

And  dear  home-friends,  am  L 
I  list  to  the  sweep  of  the  stream, 

Down  in  the  Tale  below  — 
How  like  a  beautiful  dream, 

The  hills  with  their  mantle  of  snow; 
The  Tales  wrapp*d  in  onsnllied  white; 

The  fttMt-stars  that  gleam  on  the  trees; 
The  earth  steeped  in  glorious  light. 

And  the  soft,  just  perceptible,  breeie. 
Leaning  OTer  the  stone. 

Harking  a  graTe  at  my  feet; 
Oat  from  the  woods  alone 

Starts  a  bird-song,  mellow  and  sweet; 
^     Mid  the  snow  and  the  leafless  trees. 

With  their  glittering  gems  of  frost. 
That  song  rings  out  like  a  ory 

For  a  beautiful  something  lost 
Under  the  snow  and  light. 

Under  the  gray  head-stone. 
Sleeps  in  the  graTe*s  dread  night. 

My  fhther  —  my  own  —  my  own! 
Fathkb!  dost  know  thy  child 

Bendeth  aboTe  thee  here? 
Graqnng  at  rays  of  Hope, 

Crushing  the  bitter  tear; 
Pressing  her  cold  white  lips 

Down  on  the  grey  head-stone, 
Kiflsing  and  saying  low, 

"Father!  I»m  here  alone." 
Earth,  robed  in  beautiAil  white; 

Stream,  with  thy  mumc  so  low; 
Sky,  full  of  heaTen*s  own  light; 

Breezes,  that  balmily  blow; 
Bills,  that  re-echo  the  song; 

Vales,  where  the  music  sounds  sweet,  — 
Music  of  birds  and  of  stream 

Filling  the  Tale  at  my  ibet;  — 
Oh!  how  I  loTC  one  and  all. 

As  OTer  the  grey  head-stone 
I  Pm  leaning  and  whispering  low, 

"Father!  Tm  here— alone!" 
Sardinia^  Ohio^  Jan,  UM,  1863. 


"Mother's  arms  are  made  of  tenderness, 
and  sweet  sleep  blesses  the  child  who  lies 
therein." — Hugo. 

"  It  is  a  mournfxill  task  to  break  the 
sombre  attachments  of  the  past.** — Jbid. 


CaMPENSATiail;  OR,  BERTHA'S  LOVE. 

Bt-  "MlaTy  O.  Peolx. 

Great  cities  are  God's  ^milj-houses. 
I  think  He  loves  them  through  all  the 
wickedness,  because  deep  down  there  are 
hearts  suffering  for  His  sake,  and  hungry 
souls  that  blindly  need  Him.  It  was 
some  such  thou^t  as  this  that  crept 
through  Mrs.  Shelley's  motherly  soul,  as 
she  threaded  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the 
thrifty  New  England  cities. 

To-morrow  was  Easter  —  the  whole 
world  lay  in  the  glory  of  the  risen  Lord. 
Mrs.  Shelley's  motherly  soul  swelled  with 
some  tender  feeling,  as  she  stooped  to  pat 
the  head  of  a  youngster  playing  under  a 
broken  arch  of  the  bridge. 

"  I  love  them  so,"  she  said ;  "  besides, 
He  touched  them." 

To-morrow  was  Easter.  Why,  even  the 
old  prison  yonder  seemed  to  glow  like  the 
sepulchre  when  He  left  it.  Surely  He 
would  come  like  a  resurrection  to  these 
**  spirits  in  prison." 

"  Ah !  good  day,  Mr.  Bruce,"  aa  the 
warden  opened  the  gate  to  her.  '^  All  is 
well  with  you,  I  hope." 

"As  well  as  may  be,"  he  replied. 
"  What  with  government  taxes,  and  in- 
spector's visits,  a  man  that's  in  Jail's  the 
best  off.  Flour  and  cloth  have  gone  up 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  yet  they  expect  the 
returns  from  the  men's  labor  to  be  the 
same.  Ah !  well !  well !"  he  nodded  to 
himself  as  he  saw  his  wife  and  ffuest 
shaking  hands  through  the  window, "  it's  a 
comfort  that  there's  goodness  like  hers  in 
the  world.  The  men  work  better  for  a  week 
after  one  of  her  visits  —  God  bless  her." 

"  Any  new  prisoners  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Shelley  of  the  matron. 

"  Well,  yes :  there's  Ellen  Ray  in  for 
stealing,  and  a  very  interesting  case  in 
the  debtor's  ward — only  came  a  week  ago: 
old  man :  Swiss,  I  believe,  and  a  great 
musician.  Begged  hard  to  have  his  violin 
—  but  the  rules  were  strict  —  no  noises 
allowed,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  pity.  Is  that  all  you 
know  of  him?" 

"  They  say  he  had  uncommon  genius 
till  he  ruined  it  by  drink.  His  daughter 
comes  to  see  him  every  day.    Hush !  she 
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my  hope  of  Heayen  for  one  dear  to  me, 
but  he  must  be  a  hero  for  whom  I  give  it." 

She  waved  her  hand  impatiently  for 
him  to  go.  Did  any  thought  of  the  jewel 
he  had  thus  foolishly  put  out  of  his  hand, 
move  Bernard  Meyer  as  he  closed  the 
door  after  him  ?  If  so,  he  gave  no  sign. 
He  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bertha  as 
she  clasped  her  blind  brother  passionately 
in  her  arms,  and  heard  the  words, 

"Beloved  Henri,  you,  at  least,  will 
never  fail  me." 

And  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  dumb 
look  of  anguish  Mrs.  Shelley  saw  on  her 
£ice  at  the  Prison  that  day. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Mrs.  Shelley  was  a  widow.  You  might 
have  seen  her  cottage  any  day  if  you  had 
gone  back  far  enough  from  the  dusty 
thoroughfares.  Like  the  widow  Anna, 
the  Prophetess,  she  served  God  day  and 
night ;  not  the  least  when  she  kindled  the 
fires  of  domestic  love  and  simple  religion 
in  the  peaceful  home.  Her  husband  had 
been  a  physician  with  an  extensive  prac- 
tice ;  they  were  rich  enough  to  have  an 
establishment  if  they  had  chosen,  but 
they  preferred  a  home.  It  was  an  odd 
taste  come  down  to  them  from  Puritan 
ancestors. 

The  family  were  gathered  for  the  eve- 
ning meal  about  a  weak  after  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's visit  to  the  Prison,  They  made  tea 
in  the  old  English  fashion,  with  an  urn, 
and  while  it  was  drawing,  devoted  them- 
selves to  cheerful  talk. 

"  Edmund,"  said  his  lively  sister,  "  I 
declare,  I  wish  you'd  get  married,  if  only 
to  give  my  tongue  time  to  rest  from  tell- 
ing people  why  you  don't.  There's  Jenny 
Sykes  just  home  from  Europe ;  and  I  had 
to  talk  to  her  about  you  like  an  old  gos- 
sip, for  she  would  know  if  you  were  mar- 
ried, or  likely  to  be ;  and  then  all  the 
girls  beset  me  to  know  what  made  you  so 
fastidious." 

"  And  what  did  you  say.  Pet  ?  " 

"  Nothing  complimentary,  you  may  be 
sure.  I  told  them  your  nature  partook 
somewhat  of  the  hedgehog.  You  were 
armed  at  all  points  with  so  many  preju- 
dices, that  no  fair  lady  would  ever  ven- 
ture upon  your  tender  mercies." 


«<  My  little  sister  gives  me  daily  lessons 
in  forbearance.  If  I  were  not  used  to 
her  discipline  I  should  resent  that  speech 
as  disloyal." 

Amy  tossed  her  curls  with  a  roguidi 
twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

««But,  Edmund,  I  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  you  patient.  Yon 
know  every  temptation  resisted  makes  us 
stronger,  and  if  you  bear  my  teasing,  am 
I  not  the  cause  of  your  virtue  ?  " 

"  So  you  think  Satan  ought  to  be  c(Hn- 
mended  for  afflicting  Job  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'm  not  a  Satan,"  said  Amy 
resentftilly ;  "  you  may  be  a  Job,  though, 
for  all  I  know." 

"  But,  seriously  now,"  said  Edmund,  as 
he  took  another  biscuit,  <*  I  saw  a  woman 
to-day,  who  comes  nearer  my  ideal  than 
any  I  ever  met,  that  is,  judging  from  first 
impressions." 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  said  Amy,  playftilly. 

*'  It  was  at  the  Prison.  I  was  call^ 
there  by  a  young  girl,  who  said  her  father 
was  dangerously  ill," 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  son  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Shelley,  aroused  by  mention  of  the 
Prison. 

Edmund  repeated  his  remark,  and  his 
mother  eagerly  asked  him  to  describe  the 
girl. 

**  She  was  tall  and  fragile  looking,  but 
I  should  say  with  so  much  passionate  en- 
ergy that  she  would  really  be  stronger 
than  many  a  stouter  person  who  had  less 
will.  She  had  one  of^  those  faces  in  which 
you  cannot  define  a  single  feature,  but  are 
vaguely  conscious  that  a  somethii^  makes 
them  even  beautiful,  and  svch  eyes  they 
would  melt  a  stone." 

"  It  must  be  the  same  one."  said  his 
mother  to  herself.  **  How  forgetftd  in  me 
to  neglect  her."  And  while  her  son  won- 
dered at  her  sudden  interest,  she  told  of 
those  hungry  eyes  that  had  begged  the 
rose  at  Easter ;  of  her  sad  face  and  her 
finther's  story  ;  and  expressed  her  deter- 
mination to  find  her  before  another  day. 
**  Depend  upon  it,  Edmund,  she  needs  a 
friend." 

*<  She  unfolded  a  strange  phase  of  char- 
acter to  me,"  said  the  young  man,  thought- 
fully. *<  She  was  calm  enough  when  she 
came  for  me,  but  as  we  nefured  thj9  prison 
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a  terrible  agitation  took  poesession  of  her. 
Her  fingers  worked  convulsively,  and  as 
we  Altered  Uie  grounds  she  seized  my  arm 
and  said, 

** « Sir,  they  told  me  you  were  the  poor's 
doctor.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  the  pa- 
tients in  there  ? '  pointing  shudderingly  at 
the  grated  windows. 

"No ;  the  city  paid  a  small  sum,  I  said, 
but  I  was  pledged  by  my  own  vow  to  la- 
bor for  Uie  poor. 

"  *  Then  by  all  that  is  holy,  I  char^ 
you  to  faithfulness.  "  He  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer"  Did  you  ever 
hear  that  text  ?  Do  I  look  like  a  mur- 
derer ?  Yet  surely  as  that  old  man  dies, 
Bertha  Husey  is  a  murderer.* 

"  She  led  me  ftiU  of  strong  excitement 
to  the  door  of  ihe  hospital  cell,  but  when 
we  entered,  no  trace  of  emotion  remained. 
The  old  man  was  hot  with  fever — typhoid 
I  saw  at  once —  low  diet,  and  no  air,  you 
know  —  he  called  feebly  for  Bertha,  but 
it  was  in  some  strange  place  he  thought 
himself,  and  she  seemed  to  his  fancy  a 
chUd. 

**  *  Bertha,  love,'  he  said,  *  it  is  sunset. 
Call  Henri.  We  will  have  our  hymn. 
Sing,  child.' 

"  The  girl  soothed  him  by  a  thousand 
loving  words,  but  still  his  thought  came 
back  to  t^e  hymn.  It  distressed  her  to 
revise  him. 

"  The  matron  wiped  her  eyes  as  the 
pleading  voice  went  on.  *  Yes,  sing,'  she 
said.     *  I  will  be  responsible,* 

"  *  Dear  father,  what  shall  I  sing  ? ' 

"*Our  hymn.  Bertha;  there  is  but 
one.' 

"And  then  arose  the  most  heavenly 
voice  I  ever  heard,  so  sweet  it  was  almost 
painful.  It  was  Savanarola's  grand  hymn 
of  ^e  Cross,  and  the  words  pure  Italian. 

'  Jesu,  sommo  oomforto, 
Tu  Bel  tutto  il  mio  amore.'* 

"  I  held  my  breath  for  joy  and  awe. 
I  had  not  heard  it  since  I  was  in  Italy, 
and  even  then,  not  as  I  heard  it  now.  The 
tears  dropped  silently  down  her  cheeks  as 
^e  sang,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  intently 

•"Jesus,  my  sours  best  comforter. 
My  single  loTe  be  thou.*' 


on  her  other's  fkce.  My  heart  was  full, 
and  I  placed  my  prescription  in  the 
matron's  hand,  and  withdrew.  I  will  not 
lose  sight  of  tliat  girl,  mother." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  mother  and  son 
should  seek  her  the  next  day.  And  Ber- 
tha watched  by  her  father.  The  hymn 
that  had  so  moved  Edward,  had  stirred 
all  the  passion  of  her  soul ;  and  long  after 
old  Husey  fell  into  one  of  his  deep  slum- 
bers, she  sat  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  for  fierce, 
passionate  souls  like  hers  bum  out  into 
intense  blaze;  it  is  only  the  sweet  and 
patient  who  can  weep.  Bertha  never  did, 
save  when  trembling  with  wrath,  or  melt- 
ed by  love.  Trouble  and  grief  she  fought 
as  men  do.  She  thought  of  Switzerland, 
how  many  times  that  old  hymn  had  cheered 
their  humble  home.  How  she  worshipped 
her  father  then  !  and  now,  0,  God !  she 
had  dared  to  think  that  if  he  had  been 
dead  or  virtuous,  all  this  evil  would  not 
have  befallen  her.  Not  that  she  wished 
Bernard  back  —  or  that  her  eyes  had  not 
been  opened  to  his  selfishness,  but  she  was 
mourning  like  a  child  in  the  dark,  after 
all  the  sweetness  and  mellow  love-light 
gone  out  of  her  life  forever.  Not  that 
she  was  humbly  Christian,  either.  Her 
esthetic  soul  mourned  only  over  its  own 
debasement ;  her  pride  was  hurt  that  the 
noble  and  self-centered  Bertha  Husey 
cotUd  have  stooped  to  the  disposition  of  a 
murderer,  for  in  those  days  of  gloom  and 
doubt,  it  had  been  in  her  heart  to  hate 
her  father. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
home  one  night,  "  there  are  mean,  low 
passions  in  my  soul,  my  glorious  soul  that 
is  a  part  of  God.  Bertha  is  unworthy  of 
herself.  I  would  rather  be  the  weakest 
saint  that  loves,  if  I  could  not  be  the 
strong  angel  that  overcomes  and  helps." 

She  looked  up  to  the  pure  sky ;  she 
loved  to  feel  it  so,  it  was  so  free,  like  her 
own  spirit.  But  there  was  no  penitence 
in  that  look,  no  unbreathed  prayer  for 
the  arm  of  the  Redeemer  to  lean  on.  It 
was  more  like  the  strong  pride  of  the 
fallen  Lucifer,  when  he  fought  for  his  old 
place  among  the  "  sons  of  the  morning." 

She  climbed  the  stairs  of  their  poor 
lodgings  and  paused  at  the  window  on  the 
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landing,  for  one  more  look  of  the  fresh 
sunlight,  stretching  her  hand  out  in  it  for 
its  warmth.  It  was  only  a  token  of  her 
heart's  need,  so  chilled  without  the  smile 
of  the  Beloved.  She  could  only  blindly 
grope  for  Him.  Sometime,  she  thought, 
smiling,  He  would  make  room  for  her  in 
His  heart.  Then  she  should  never  swerve 
from  the  highest  as  she  had  to-day. 

A  sweet,  motherly  voice  greeted  her 
as  she  pushed  open  the  door,  and  she  saw 
the  gentle  face  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  bent  close 
to  Henri's  while  she  read  one  of  his  favor- 
ite books.  Nothing  could  sooner  have 
disarmed  Bertha  of  her  pride.  She  held 
out  her  hand  silently,  with  a  choking  feel- 
ing in  her  throat.  In  all  her  trouble  no 
one  had  come  to  her  before. 

She  glanced  i^irtively  at  the  room,  with 
a  vague  sense  of  shame  at  its  meagre  ap- 
pointments, and  she  as  refined,  too,  as  this 
woman  before  her.  A  satin  dress  with 
showy  trimmings  hung  over  a  chair  in 
the  corner.  That  was  the  robe  she  wore 
in  her  nightly  martyrdoms  —  she  must 
wear  it  to-night,  putting  off  her  grave, 
womanly  garb,  for  the  trickeries  of  a  doll. 
She  could  have  ground  it  under  her  feet 
then. 

"  Forgive  us,  my  friend,"  said  Edmund, 
«  for  thus  taking  possession,  but  we  knew 
you  must  be  here  soon.  Your  father  is 
better  to-day — will  be  well  soon.  Then 
we  must  have  him  removed  to  more  cheer- 
ful lodgings.  And  you,  too,  must  now 
take  some  air  and  rest." 

•*  Thank  you,"  said  Bertha,  **  but  there 
is  no  need." 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Shelley,  with 
matronly  decision.  "  I  have  a  plan  for 
you  now.  My  son  tells  me  you  are  fond 
of  music.  There  is  to  be  a  rehearsal  at 
All  Saints  this  week  for  vespers,  and  some 
of  the  best  artists  are  engaged.  Many  of 
them  are  my  personal  friends,  and  we  at- 
tend by  invitation.  Now  I  shall  take 
your  place  by  your  fiither,  and  you  can 
do  with  my  children.  My  dear  child, 
goes  it  please  you  ?  " 

Poor  Bertha!  Did  it  please  her  ?  Why, 
it  made  her  catch  her  breath  to  think  of 
it.  She  should  hear  those  grand  harmo- 
nies again —  Handel  and  Beethoven — she 
should  mate  with  the  eagles  again  after 


being  so  long  with  sparrows.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Did  this  woman  know 
who  she  was  talking  to  ?  A  ruined  mu- 
sician's daughter  —  an  opera  singer  ?  It 
was  but  fair  she  should  know.  Then 
hoarsely, 

"  Madam,  I  am  only  a  poor  opera  sing- 
er," as  if  she  had  said,  <*  now  despise  me  ; 
go  like  all  the  rest." 

"Well,"  said  her  friend,  "I  did  not 
know  that,  to  be  sure,  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  thought  — I  thou^t  you  would  not 
care  to  know  me — " 

"  Ah !  you  thought  I  had  prejudioes ; 
so  I  have  against  evils ;  but  you  are  pure, 
my  child.  I  know  purity,  even  amons 
vileness,  and  I  love  them  all, —  saint  and 
sinner  together.  It  is  a  lesson  I  learned 
since  my  Master  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners." 

Bertha  looked  almost  reverently  at  the 
high,  pure  brow,  so  serenely  testifying  to 
the  noble  soul.  "  Ah !"  she  said,  "  you 
make  me  happy.  You  are  a  friend,  I  see. 
I  did  not  think  my  darkened  life  held  any 
pleasure  so  pure," 

"Life  is  frdl  of  compensations,  my 
child ;  there  is  no  evil,  but  the  good  Fa- 
ther sends  its  cure." 

"Nay,"  said  Bertha,  "/have  never 
had  any  compensations." 

"Not  even  love?" 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love — 
there  is  only  duty." 

Mrs.  Shelley  rose  and  regarded  her 
wistfully. 

•*  My  little  sister,  there  is  God's  love ; 
it  never  faileth ; "  then  she  kissed  her 
forehead.  Bertha  was  conscious  of  Ed- 
mund's hand  grasping  her  own,  and  heard 
him  say, 

"  Saturday,  then,  you  will  be  ready," 
and  they  were  gone,  leaving  her  to  wonder 
if,  afrer  all,  it  was  not  some  bright,  van- 
ished vision. 

The  Church  of  AJl  Saints  was  Catholic. 
It  was  a  gloomy,  bare  looking  place  like 
all  the  churches  of  its  order ;  its  nave 
filled  with  cushionless  pews,  and  its  altar 
loaded  with  artificial  flowers  and  tall  can- 
dles. A  small  number  of  penitents  knelt 
as  usual,  in  the  aisles  and  around  the  al- 
tar, crossing  themselves  vigorously,  and 
repeating  their  parrot-learned  prayers,  as 
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Bertha  and  her  firiends  passed  in.  She 
cast  a  look  of  scornful  pity  upon  them* 

"  Poor  souls,"  thought  ake,  "  And  yet 
they  are  happy  in  it.  Why  should  I  scorn 
the  ignorance  which  has  given  a  peace  all 
my  reason  has  not  bought  ?  " 

"  This  way,  if  you  please.  Miss  Husey. 
We  will  go  into  the  orchestra.  It  is  more 
select  there, —  for  you  know  Catholic 
churches  always  stand,  open  to  every- 
body." 

So  Bertha  did  not  notice,  till  she  reached 
her  seat,  that  the  Church  was  of  a  truly 
noble  architecture,  the  carvings  exquis- 
ite, and  the  light  from  the  deeply  colored 
windows  singularly  rich.  A  devotional 
feeling  crept  over  her.  She  felt  that  even 
the  most  chaste  service  could  not  equal 
the  silent  eloquence  of  these  aspiring 
arches ;  and  when  the  organ  began  to 
peal  out  its  solemn  chant,  fi£e  lost  herself 
in  a  self-communing  in  which  the  music 
seemed  a  living  soul,  reproaching  or  cheer- 
ing her  Her  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon 
a  splendid  painting  of  the  crucified  Christ, 
which  reached  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
— dark  and  misty  in  the  uncertain  li^t, 
but  a  work  of  great  power,  probably 
robbed  from  some  shrine  in  the  old  world. 
The  almost  speaking  face  of  our  Lord 
looked  down  from  the  Cross;  at  his  feet 
knelt  the  beloved  disciple,  while  Mary 
wept  at  his  side. 

The  organ  pealed  out  the  notes  of  the 
"  Miserere,"  heavy  and  dolorous,  as  if  a 
soul  agonized  in  torment  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  To  Bertha  it  seemed  no 
dream  that,  under  her  intense  gaze,  the 
figure  upon  the  cross  released  itself,  and, 
stretching  forth  its  hands  to  her,  exclaim- 
ed, "  But  ye  have  crucified  the  Son  of 
God  "  afresh. 

A  strange  terror  seized  her.  Truly, 
she  had  come  here  with  her  soul  frill  of 
hatred  to  the  world,  of  scornful  self-suf- 
ficiency, come  to  hear  music  which  is  the 
voice  of  God,  with  no  love  of  God  in  her 
soul.  She  thought  of  the  "  Eumenides  " 
of  Eschyles,  where  Orestes,  pursued  by 
the  Furies,  finds  peace  before  the  altar  of 
Qie  god.  She  had  come  to  find  peace  — 
no  more ;  a  selfish  rest  from  tormenting 
troubles;  but  the  holy,  self-devoted  en- 
durance of  Christ  she  could  not  yet  grasp. 


She  loved  art ;  it  had  made  her  as  noble 
as  it  could.  It  remained  for  the  pity  of 
the  pitying  Saviour  to  give  her  an  humble 
holiness. 

To  Bertha,  preoccupied  with  such 
thoughts,  the  music  translated  itself  as 
the  voice  of  a  spirit;  and  this  spirit 
seemed  to  find  utterance  from  the  pic- 
tured Christ.  Now,  He  would  reproach 
her  with  her  unloving  doubts,  and  anon, 
as  the  music  soared  up  with  clear,  strong 
power,  she  would  see  Him  lift  His  hand 
as  if  for  blessing  and  peace.  She  was  in 
an  ecstasy  of  love  and  penitence,  un- 
mindful of  the  time  and  place,  with  her 
hands  clasping  the  railing,  her  eyes  full 
of  a  nameless  energy ;  she  stood  with  her 
lips  just  parted  as  if  in  breathless  expec- 
tation of  some  vision  or  blessing  un- 
thought  of  by  the  world. 

The  choir  chanted  —  "  Peace,  peace  to 
him  that  is  afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is 
near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  heal 
him."  Bertha  stretched  out  her  hands, 
"Lord,  iam  afar  off — speak  but  the 
word,  and  I  shall  be  healed ! "  Who 
shall  say  how  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
which  goeth  where  it  listeth  came  to  His 
worn  out  child  that  day  ?  Life  and  im- 
mortal beauty  opened  to  her.  Though 
human  love  failed,  she  was  safe  in  the 
Beloved.  A  large  joy  that  must  find  ex- 
pression lighted  her  fiice  —  the  song  of 
the  redeemed  rose  to  her  lips.  Suddenly 
the  singers  were  startled  by  a  voice  rich 
and  pure  joining  their  own.  Uncon- 
sciously and  religiously,  as  though  alone 
with  God,  Bertha  sang  Handel's  glorious 
strain  —  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth  "  —  her  clear  treble  rising  high  above 
them  all,  and  her  voice  having  all  the 
power  of  her  new-bom  joy.  Never  had 
she  sang  so  well  —  for  she  sang  for  God. 

The  singers  whispered  •  softly  together, 
as  the  organ  ceased  —  "  Who  is  she  ?  " 
"  Wonderful !  "  "  Introduce  me."  But 
Bertha's  eyes  were  still  dreamily  fixed 
upon  the  picture.. 

She  felt  a  hand  on  her  arm  — 

"  Miss  Husey,  permit  me  to  introduce 
M.  Angelos." 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Five  years. 

Unknowingly  Bertha  made  her  fortune 
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when  she  sang  in  that  old  church  out  of 
the  Alness  of  her  heart.  She  never  went 
into  the  Opera  House  again.  M.  Ange- 
les had  found  a  soul,  he  said.  Few  peo- 
ple had  souls,  or  if  they  had,  no  one  ever 
knew  it.  Now,  this  girl  sang  with  en- 
thusiasm. So  Bertha  joined  a  choir  at 
six  hundred  a  year,  and  mingled  with  the 
first  artists  of  the  city. 

And  these  five  years  slipped  by.  The 
last  bore  with  it  Bertha's  old  father,  long 
since  paralytic,  but  reformed,  and  com- 
forted by  his  devoted  child.  Henri  and 
she  dwelt  together,  bound  by  affection 
and  the  almost  religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  regard^  their  art.  He  was 
becoming  a  composer  of  some  celebrity, 
and  many  came  from  a  distance  to  see 
the  golden-haired  youth,  whose  face  light- 
ed with  such  an  unearthly  halo  when  his 
fingers  drew  out  from  the  chords  the 
music  of  his  rare  soul.  They  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  "  Rang  des  Vaches,"  or 
talked  softly  of  the  graves  they  left  in 
Switzerland ;  but  there  was  one  topic  up- 
on which  rested  a  dread  and  a  silence, 
and  this  was  —  Bernard  Meyer  and 
Bertha's  nameless  sorrow. 

There  is  no  grief  so  intimate  as  to  find 
that  one  we  have  loved  is  unworthy.  If 
they  had  died,  oh !  then  we  might  be  com- 
forted, for  we  know  that  really  there  is 
no  death  —  but  this !  we  say,  oh,  no ! 
never  was  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow. 

So  said  Bertha  in  her  deepest  heart. 
"  An  insufficient,  treacherous  love  can 
have  no  resurrection,"  she  said;  and 
meanwhile  she  sought  the  friendship  of 
Edmund  Shelley  and  his  noble  mother,  as 
if  they  could  whiten  the  blight  in  her 
life.  She  wanted  no  new  love ;  only  a 
Lethean  stream,  where  she  might  float 
away  from  this  bitter  memory,  as  the 
Greeks  wreathed  poppies  round  their 
heads,   and  dozed  away  into  forgetful- 


Half  a  dozen  girls  surrounded  Grandpa 
Shelley's  farm-house  down  at  Blackstone, 
chatting  happy  gayety  while  their  fingers 
wreath^  in  and  out  among  the  white 
pond-lilies  they  were  braiding. 

"An  idea,  girls!"  cried  one.  "I 
know  what  I  will  do  with  my  wreath.  I 
will  make  a  crown  for  Niobe  and  she  shall 
wear  it." 


"Who's  Niobe,  Lucy?" 

"  Why,  there's  no  one  in  Blackstone 
would  do  honor  to  that  name  but  Bertha 
Husey,  I  imagine." 

"  She  does  look  dreadful  blue,  I  oon- 
feas,"  said  Jenny  Sykes ;  "  but  why  do 
you  have  water-lilies  ?  it  should  be  cy- 
press." 

"No,  green's  for  eternity,  you  know, 
but  white  is  for  patience  and  puri^. 
Isn't  it  a  pity.  Amy  Shelley,  that  she 
should  be  so  good  and  so  sad  ?  " 

Amy's  blue  eyes  helped  her  tongue,  as 
she  answered  —  "  Yes ;  she  is  almost  as 
good  as  Edmund." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  marry 
her?" 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Jenny  Sykes? 
Perfection  must  step  from  the  skies  be- 
fore my  brother  loses  his  heart  for  love." 

Ah  !  if  little  Amy  had  been  clairvoy- 
ant. 

"  Will  you  come  a  step  farther,  Ber* 
tha  ?  '*  said  Eklmund ,  "  here  into  this 
red  ray  of  light ;  it  will  be  gone  soon ; 
and  a  fancy  has  just  struck  me  of  that 
old  fable  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea — 
you  know  it — a  little  more — so  — where 
^e  light  IB  stronger." 

Bertha  did  make  a  very  pretty  picture 
with  her  little  feet  almost  touching  the 
water,  and  the  sunset  glory  about  her. 
She  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  dark 
haired  gray-cloaked  figure  which  Edmund 
insisted  looked  like  the  rainbow-crowned 
Yenus.  She  stooped  for  a  handful  of  the 
kelp  floating  by,  but  it  eluded  her,  borne 
on  by  the  incoming  tide. 

"  So  you  have  lost  it.  Bertha.  That 
is  like  life." 

"Yes,  and  like  love.  The  precious 
plant  bears  down  upon  you;  you  open 
your  hand  for  it,  and  it  is  gone." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  such 
treacherous  love  ?  " 

Bertha  smiled  bitterly. 

"  I  would  let  it  go,  as  I  let  the  kelp 
float  down  the  stream,  without  effort  and 
with  no  regret." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  people  call  you  cold. 
Bertha." 

"  So  they  say  that,  do  they  ?  and  you, 
what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"You  are  a  little  glaciale,  truly,'* 
shrugging  his  shoulders.     ^-~ 
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*♦  Yes,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Alps  is 
fiivorable  to  coldness,  1  believe.  I  was 
narsed  there,  jou  know.  But  see,  the 
sun  has  set." 

There  are  long  reaches  of  rocky  shore 
on  the  river  banks,  wh  re  the  waves  find 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and 
sport  with  them  like  giant  plaj-fellows. 
Luxuriant  vines,  blackberry,  ivy,  wild 
myrtle,  and  sed^,  creep  up  the  banks, 
and  hide  from  view  many  a  curious  re- 
treat and  winding  way  limong  the  rocks. 

"Come,  Bertha,"  said  iSlmund,  "I 
want  to  ^ow  you  our  den ;  that's  what 
we  called  it  when  boys.  All  Grandpa 
Shelley's  brood  have  held  carnival  here. 
There  ! '  as  he  landed  her  on  a  ledge, 
"here  was  our  kitchen,  and  this  little 
place  here  was  our  oven.  I  remember 
once  I  was  promised  a  whipping  for  mim- 
icking the  schoolmaster,  and  hid  away 
here  for  two  days  —  a  pretty  fright  I  gave 
them." 

"  A  delicious  langor  lurks  in  the  very 
air  here,"  said  Bertha.  "We  might  think 
ourselves 

'  (n  the  hollow  Lotus-land  to  live,  and  lie  re- 

olined 
On  the  bills,  like  gods  together,  carelces  of 

mankind.' 

Ejieel  down  here,  Edmund,  on  this  bed 
of  mossy  ferns.  The  world  is  away ;  we 
have  found  our  libertv.  I  will  crown  you 
my  king  in  our  Land  of  Calm." 

Down  he  sank  at  her  feet  in  the  wealth 
of  tufted  sea-grass,  the  wild  vines  clinging 
lovingly  round  neck  and  arm,  her  dreamy 
voice  in  his  ear,  and  the  silver  plash  of 
waves  below  them.  They  spoke  of  that 
Land  for  all  the  weary-hearted,  whose 
door  was  just  shutting  in  the  west,  where 
the  glory  lingered  now  gold  and  purple ; 
that  Land  whose  loves  many  waters  can- 
not quench.  Then  Edmund  started  to 
his  feet,  a  white  terror  on  his  face,  for 
his  dulled  ear  had  caught  the  warning  of 
the  waves  —  the  tide  had  overtaken 
them.  Slowly,  surely,  the  waters  were 
coming  on,  and  these  two  stood  looking 
at  each  other,  with  eyes  of  passionful  un- 
rest, heavy  with  a  nameless  horror. 

"My  God,  Bertha!  to  think  I  should 
have   brought  you  into   this?     Quick  I 


there  is  but  one  way  of  escape ;  we  must 
try  it." 

She  felt  herself  borne  by  a  strong  arm 
into  utter  darkness ;  she  knew  they  were 
winding  among  the  cavernous  rocks,  he 
feeling  his  way  as  he  went.  The  damp 
stone  was  covered  with  a  noisome  sweat, 
for  sometimes  the  drops  fell  on  her  up- 
turned face.  She  knew  the  noble  soul 
she  trusted  in  this  horrible  hour,  but  if 
he  should  slip,  what  an  awful  death  in  this 
Stygian  darkness ! 

She  could  not  speak  when  Edmund  laid 
her  on  the  soft  grass  beneath  the  blessed, 
pure  sky.  She  was  not  faint,  only  this 
deep  thankfulness;  it  took  away  her 
breath. 

"  Thank  God,  my  dearest  friend,  it  is 
all  over ;  we  are  safe." 

She  sat  up  then,  lifting  her  hands 
prayerfully.  Some  of  her  curls,  loosened 
in  the  trying  journey,  floated  across  his 
hands. 

**My  little  Bertha,  God  be  praised! 
My  whole  soul  yearned  to  you  down  there 
in  the  uncertain  horror.  It  was  a  fright- 
ful risk.  1  never  did  it  but  once  berore. 
Oh  ■  child,  child,  come  rest  in  the  arms 
that  saved  you  —  you  belong  here." 

As  the  warm  sun-flash  reddens  the 
glacier,  to  which  Edmund  had  likened 
her,  so  a  dewy  softness  crept  over  her 
usually  rigid  face,  then  died  out.  She 
put  his  hand  resolutely  away. 

"  Such  love  is  not  for  me,  Edmund ;  I 
was  born  to  suffer.  Let  me  fiilfil  my  des- 
tiny. You  have  saved  my  life,  but  you 
cannot  tell  how  little  worth  it  seems  to 
me." 

"  But  you  love  me.  Bertha  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,  or  I  will  try  not.  For  me, 
it  would  be  sin.  Look  at  me,  a  weak 
woman,  men  say ;  but  I  tell  you,  strong, 
masterful  as  you  are,  that  1  can  live  with- 
out you,  because  it  is  my  duty.  The  years 
will  go  on,  and  sometime  I  shall  have 
gone  with  them,  but  I  will  go  unperjured ; 
suffering,  but  not  selfish  or  unworthy. 
No,  Father !  I  will  never  be  that." 

She  stood  up  now,  stung  into  sudden 
strength  by  the  hidden  pain  in  her  life. 
They  were  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
her  form  in  its  black  dress  (she  always 
wore  black)^  stood   out  clearjy   defined 
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against  the  evening  sky.  Her  eyes  were 
raised,  as  if  in  tbds  last  invocation  she  had 
appealed  to  God  against  the  agony  that 
consumed  her.  Edmund  knew  nothing  of 
her  past  love  —  he  knew  she  had  a  sor- 
row ;  but  she  had  never  revealed  more, 
neither  did  he  ask  it ;  he  felt,  like  all  no- 
ble souls,  that  his  present  need  being  an- 
swered in  her  pure  womanhood,  it  mat- 
tered not  through  what  struggle  or  dark- 
ness she  had  attained  her  purity.  Just 
as  she  was,  his  friend  suited  him  to  the 
finest  fibre  of  his  nature. 

"  Bertha,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  fierce  bitterness.  You  are  as 
cold  as  though  I  were  a  common  friend, 
with  no  heart  to  bleed  for  your  sake. 
You  have  a  wound  somewhere,  poor  dove ; 
let  me  heal  it." 

She  wrapped  her  calm  womanliness 
about  her. 

"  Edmund,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  not 
say  I  do  not  love  you,  but  that  I  must 
not.  I  dare  not.  God  has  placed  a  duty 
in  my  way ;  and  my  heart  is  very  deso- 
late by  a  blight  you  will  never  know.  I 
need  a  friend  —  wise,  trusty,  tender.  I 
have  met  with  loi^s  ;  will  you  be  my  com- 
pensation ?  Let  me  adopt  you  as  a  dear 
brother,  to  be  what  Henri  cannot  be,  my 
helpful  counsellor,  my  souPs  consolation. 
Will  your  love  bear  this  most  delicate  of 
all  tests?  or  will  you  be  selfish  like  all 
others,  and  ask  a  gift  I  cannot  bestow  ?  " 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  not  seeing  the 
pain  she  was  giving ;  as  if  in  pain  herself, 
but  resolutely  crushing  it  down.  He 
stooped  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  a  tear  that 
wns  no  disgrace  to  manhood,  sanctified  it. 

"  I  do  not  love  you  with  a  brother's 
love,  Bertha,  but  I  will  try  to  be  your 
faithful  friend,  as  you  said.  *  Farewell, 
sweet  hope,'  "  releasing  her  hand. 

They  went  down  the  woody  cliff  to- 
gether, he  guiding  her  tenderly.  One 
star  came  out  in  the  scarcely  gray  heav- 
ens, and  went  like  God's  angel  before 
them.  Did  it  see  what  they  did  not  see 
—  in  one  heart  a  heavy  cross ;  in  the  oth- 
er a  faded  hope  *f 

Why  had  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
own  happiness  ?  so  Edmund  mused  to  him- 

BClf. 

Ah  !  the  key  lay  in  that  summer  time 


just  passed,  when  Bernard  Meyer,  walk- 
ing up  the  avenue  of  oaks  before  Bertha's 
cottage,  appeared  before  her  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years,  and  revived  a  past  as 
full  of  poignant  sorrow  as  of  diildish 
joy. 

"  Bertha,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  have  come 
back." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Bertha,  coldly. 
"  A  very  helpful  love  is  yours,  tender 
and  yearning,  to  keep  so  well  for  five 
years." 

"  Bertha,  you  told  me  not  to  comeback 
till  1  could  confess  my  wrong,  and  take 
back  my  words.     I  am  here  to  do  both." 

"  Yes,  doubtless.  My  fiither  b  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  am  out  of  the  Opera 
House.  You  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me 
now,  hey,  Bernard  ?  "  with  flashing  eyes. 

*■*  I  have  deserved  it,"  he  muttered  be- 
hind his  teeth.  "  But  your  promise,  Ber- 
tha ;  you  know  the  sacredness  our  people 
attach  to  a  promise.  You  said  you  would 
marry  me  when  I  would  confess,  and  I 
am  penitent.  I  have  stayed  away  to  be 
more  worthy  of  you.  1  have  starved  for 
your  love,  and  now  you  will  cast  me  off". 
Beware !  Remember  what  your  Bible 
says  —  *  He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  who  hath  showed  no  mercy.' " 

"  Bernard  Meyer !  "  And  Bertha  drew 
her  queenly  figure  to  its  extreme  height. 
"  You  have  quoted  Scripture  to  me  — 
listen  now  to  my  text.  *  The  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  woman,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  Church.'  Now  you  are 
not  my  head,  I  am  superior  to  you. 
Can  I  marry  a  man  I  do  not  venerate  ? 
You  murdered  my  love ;  showed  me  the 
contemptible  littleness  of  your  soul,  and 
then  thought  I  would  commit  myself  to 
its  keeping.  1  tell  you  no !  You  were 
my  idol,  but  you  fell.  Now,  nothing  but 
the  shrine  remains  —  the  image  of  the 
god  is  gone.  I  tell  you  I  have  buried  it ; 
yes,  buried  it  to  darken  my  soul." 

How  the  Bertha  of  old  days  stood  out 
the  e !  And  he  was  losing  her  forever. 
He  would  try  once  more  —  a  last  resort. 

"  But,  Bertha,  suppose  your  coldness, 
your  unforgiveness  should  lead  me  to  des- 
pair. It  does  some  men ;  maddens  them, 
makes  them  careless  of  God  and  man  — 
would  not  God  judge  you  Jpr  my  sins?  " 
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Like  a  flash  she  remembered  the  vague 
reports  of  Bernard's  dissipation,  which 
had  floated  to  her  on  the  current  musical 
gossip  of  the  day.  Was  it  possible  he 
had  excused  himself  this  way  ?  Now,  in- 
deed, all  lingering  love  fled.  Then,  sol- 
emnly, 

"  Bernard,  you  have  fallen  below  your- 
self. Should  I  hear  that  you  were  wild 
and  reckless,  making  this  paltry  excuse, 
I  would  scorn  you,  I  would  wither  you 
with  my  contempt.  I  would  thank  God 
I  had  escaped  you.  No  man  can  be 
trusted  with  a  woman,  who  will  not  be 
moral  for  God  alone." 

He  hung  his  head  —  he  felt  the  truth 
of  her  words  —  felt  how  superior  was  this 
soul  tkat  owned  no  allegiance  but  to 
God. 

"  Oh !  Bertha,  Bertha !  "  he  exclaimed, 
his  anger  breaking  down  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. **  I  have  loved  you  so !  You  were 
my  angel  —  my  saint;  you  might  have 
saved  me,  and  you  will  not." 

Poor  Bertha!  She  thought  she  saw 
tiie  noble-hearted  boy  she  loved.  She 
forgot  that  the  weak  man  had  only  been 
visited  by  his  good  angel  for  a  moment. 

"  Oh !  forgive  me  my  harsh  words," 
she  cried.  "I  shall  always  be  your 
friend,  but  we  cannot  force  love.  But  I 
will  be  generous  —  I  can  be  unselfish. 
I  will  never  marry  while  yoii  love  me  so, 
not  if  my  heart  breaks.  God  bless  you, 
Bernard." 

She  stood  a  long  time  that  night/  look- 
ing out  upon  the  hazy  sky,  and  the  stars 
that  said  unutterable  things  of  the  God 
she  had  learned  to  know.  What  was  duty  ? 
She  drew  the  locket  from  her  neck,  with 
its  tress  of  chestnut  hair  —  she  could 
never  wear  it  again.  She  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  pictured  face  with  an- 
other painted  only  in  her  deepest  heart, 
Edmund  Shelley's,  How  full  of  a  noble 
heroism  it  seemed !  How  this  first  idol 
paled  before  it !  And  yet  she  had  prom- 
ised &ithfulness  to  the  memory  of  a  love 
she  detested.  Oh  God!  what  did  she 
do  that  for  ?  She  could  not  lose  him  en- 
tirely, she  said ;  he  should  be  her  brother. 
Up  there  they  neither  married  nor  were 
given  in  marriage.  What  difference 
would  it  make,  a  few  years  of  rest  or  un- 


rest ?  She  had  sworn  to  her  own  heart, 
and  she  would  change  not.  And  Edmund ! 
he  should  be  her  brother. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  noble  and  beautiful  city  lay  panting 
in  the  gaunt  arms  of  the  pestilence.  The 
sky  hung  leaden  gray,  refnsing  the  cooi- 
ing  rain  for  which  hundreds  moanec'. 
The  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  but  no  8hi|,s 
lay  in  the  offing ;  these  had  long  since 
departed,  bearing  all  who  could  afford 
from  the  doomed,  plague-struck  city. 

The  yellow  fever  was  in  Norfolk.  The 
grass  grew  in  the  streets,  whose  pavements 
were  lit  by  the  lurid  glow  of  burning  tar.' 
The  dead-carts  hurried  on  incessantly, 
bearing  away  doctor,  patient  and  nurse 
alike.  In  that  hour  of  mortal  terror  and 
pain,  the  proud  city  was  succored  by 
Northern  love,  heroic  men  and  women, 
whose  charity  is  recorded  by  more  monu- 
ments than  that  on  Laurel  Hill. 

Some  few,  kept  like  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren by  God's  strong  hand,  escaped  out 
of  this  burning,  fiery  furnace,  and  among 
them  the  selMevoted  Edmund  Shelley. 
For  he  was  there.  Neither  the  strong 
agony  of  his  mother,  nor  the  tearful  plead- 
ing of  Bertha  sufficed  to  keep  him.  Like 
the  old  apostle,  he  said  —  "  Let  me  also 
go,  that  I  may  die  with  them." 

To-night  he  was  pacing  the  dreary 
round  of  the  large  public  hospital  under 
his  care,  stopping  now  and  then  to  give  a 
potion  or  mark  a  pulse,  grave  and  tender 
as  he  always  was,  doing  even  the  smalle;  t 
duty  with  the  whole  energy  of  conscience. 
It  was  terrible,  this  dusky  wing  of  death, 
that  blackened  the  dreary  sky.  How 
dare  he  plan  his  future,  or  do  anything 
but  pray  and  work !  Why  should  he 
think  of  Bertha,  and  the  pretty  home  he 
hoped  to  share  with  her,  when  30  many 
hearts  were  still  in  the  narrow,  breathless 
home? 

"  God  bless  them,"  he  said,  thinking  of 
his  good  mother  and  Bertha,  whose  anx- 
iety for  him  kept  them  two  miles  from  the 
city  upon  the  sea-shore. 

One  of  those  mild-browed  sisters  of 
mercy  said,  rousing  him, 

"  Doctor,  there  is  a  new  case  in  No, 
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want ;  and  equally  tiiankful  when  listen- 
ing to  the  discontented  plaints  of  the  rich 
that  their  joys  are  not  choked  and  stifled 
by  the  cares  and  troubles  and  formalities 
of  much  weliHh. 

Ofttimes,  in  this  middling  class  of  so- 
ciety, the  finest  characters  are  ripened  and 
developed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we 
often  find  persons  who  weary  themselves 
and  the  world  with  the  manifestations  of 
faults  which  are  developed  out  of  these 
very  ciro«mstances.  They  are  fretftil  and 
fault-finding  because  they  have  not  ail  the 
luxuries  that  come  of  large  possessions; 
envious  and  bitter  towards  those  who 
do  possess  them,  and  never  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  make  this  disposition  promi- 
nent and  apparent  to  those  about  them. 

Then  the  poorer  classes  make  them  mis- 
erable, because  holding  all  the  world,  as 
they  do,  to  one  standard,  they  have  a 
haughty  feeling  of  "  I  am  holier  than 
thou,"  which  occupies  them  in  constantly 
tucking  up  the  hem  of  their  garments, 
lest  the  polluting  touch  of  some  one  below 
them  reach  and  contaminate  it.  Such  per- 
sons make  much  account  of  outward  ap- 
pearances. The  next  thing  to  being  rich 
with  them  is  seeming  to  be  so. 

Have  I  wasted  words  in  describing  Miss 
Oglesby  ? 

Not  wholly  so.  For  you  who  read 
are  better  prepared,  with  the  mantle  of 
charity  in  your  hand,  to  lay  it  lightly  on 
the  scene  which  follows. 

When  our  furniture  was  carried  into 
the  house,  she  followed  every  article  with 
her  searching  eye,  until  it  was  all  deposi- 
ted in  the  room  that  we  had  chosen,  as 
the  centre  from  which  should  radiate  the 
confusion  of  settling. 

Then  she  turned  to  me,  and  asked, 
naively, 

"  Are  these  all  of  your  household 
treasures  ?  " 

I  saw  at  once  the  drift  of  her  question. 
Her  tone  implied  a  ^11  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  our  poverty.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  all  our  past  history  was  written  in  her 
question.  Yet  let  me  do  her  justice  to 
state,  that  it  was  only  my  sensitiveness 
which  led  me  to  thus  mistake  a  bare 
suggestion  for  positive  knowledge.  Miss 
Oglesby  had   not,   up   to  this  moment, 


pryed  into  our  affairs,  and  had  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  whatever  of  our  past 
poverty. 

Was  I  not  rejoiced  that  I  was  able  to 
reply  to  her  with  the  body,  if  not  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  my  answer : 

"  No,  indeed.  This  is  by  no  means 
all  of  our  household  furniture.  'Tis  but 
the  remnant  of  it.  We  sold  the  most  of 
what  we  possessed,  thinking  it  better 
than  the  expense  and  trouble  of  moving 
it." 

"  Ah !  you  were  truly  wise,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  and  in  your  selection  of  articles 
to  bring,  you  have- shown  much  discrimi- 
nation. Parlor  furniture  injures  so 
much  in  moving,  that  it  was  certainly  ju- 
dicious in  you  to  sell  your  best,  and 
bring  your  more  common  furniture  with 
you." 

I  made  no  reply.  She  had  drawn  her 
own  inference,  and  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  for  me  to  do  so,  I  left  her  in 
full  possession  of  that  field  of  thought. 

Turning  to  Nell,  to  see  how  she  waa 
enduring  this  new  inroad  on  our  peace,  I 
discovered  the  tell-tale  tears  creeping 
into  her  eyes.  I  feared  Miss  Oglesby's 
searching  glance  might  enter  the  same 
route  of  discovery ;  but  I  was  soon  satis- 
fied that  it  was  a  groundless  fear.  She 
was  temporarily  lost  in  her  investigations 
of  the  ftirniture. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  miserably  this 
furniture  is  defaced.  Not  one  article  of 
it  is  fit  for  use  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly renovated.  They  say  *  three 
moves  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.'  I  am  sure 
that,  in  this  case,  goods  have  suffered 
more  in  a  single  moving  than  any  fire 
could  have  injured  them." 

These  words  were  spoken  aloud,  that 
the  whole  company  might  hear  ;  but  in  a 
"  sotto  voce  "  I  heard  her  say  to  Mrs. 
Stebbins,  who  stood  near  her, 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  had  a 
scratch  or  two  before  they  started." 

Then  she  appealed  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  about  leaving : 

"  Mr.  Brown,  won't  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  call  at  Mr.  Ames'  furnishing  store,  on 
your  way  down  street,  and  send  a  man 
up  here  to  put  this  ftimiture  in  order." 

Now  Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  modest 
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man,  and  the  extreme  impudence  of  Bach 
a  proceeding  etruck  him  at  once. 

"  I  would  be  most  happy  to  oblige 
you,"  he  replied,  "if  it  were  the  wish  of 
the  owners  of  the  fturnitnre  to  have  it 
renovated ;  but  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
reding  your  request,  I  think  I  will 
await  orders  firom  headquarters  on  this 
» subject." 

Notwithstanding  my  mingled  emotions 
of  indignation  and  grief,  that  such  an  oc- 
currence could  have  taken  place  in  the 
house  of  a  pastor,  such  an  insult  been  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, from  whom  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect better  things,  I  could  not  avoid  an 
amused  feeling  when  I  watched  Miss 
Oglesby's  countenance  during  that  last 
remark.  Evidently  feelings  of  astonish- 
ment and  resentment  struggled  in  her 
heart. 

Turning  to  me,  when  the  door  had 
closed,  she  said, 

"  Mr.    G ,  did  you  ever  witness 

such  unparalleled  eflFrontery?  Mr. 
Brown  has  shown  how  much  of  a  gentle' 
man  he  is.  Well,  never  mind ;  there  is 
no  evil  without  some  good.  You  have 
found  out  the  character  of  one  of  your 

parishioners.     I  guess  Mr.  B will 

not  stand  any  higher  in  your  estimation 
for  this  ungentlemanly  trick." 

I  made  no  reply.  Silence  was  a  con- 
Tenient  cloak  for  my  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  suppressed  the  smile  that,  cov- 
ering Uie  face  of  my  spirit,  yet  left  my 
bodily  countenance  immobile,  and  has- 
tened to  speak  of  other  things,  hoping 
thus  to  turn  Miss  Oglesby  &om  her  pur- 
pose. But  I  had  not  counted  on  the 
manner  of  spirit  with  which  I  had  to 
deal.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  stunned 
by  the  want  of  sympathy  with  her  indig- 
nant feeling;  but  presently  she  rallied 
again,  and  returned  to  the  charge  \\\m  a 
warrior  wounded,  yet  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  victory. 

"  Well,  Mr.  G ,  if  you  have  no 

mind  to  do  me  a  favor  in  protecting  me 
from  insult  in  your  own  house,  I  will  try 
and  show  a  Christian  spirit  about  it.  I 
will  not  return  evil  for  evil.  I  shall  go 
right  on  and  assist  you  about  getting  set- 
tled, just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     I 


will  run  down  myself  and  see  Mr.  Ames 
about  renovating  the  furniture." 

What  could  i  say  ?  The  item  for  ren- 
ovating the  furniture  was,  of  course,  not 
to  be  considered.  It  would  be  slight, 
and  probably  would  have  been  incurred 
by  ourselves  if  it  had  not  been  taken  in 
hand  by  another.  But  I  must  confess 
that  my  self-esteem  was  a  little  touched, 
and  not  sUghtly  lessened,  at  thought  of 
submitting  to  such  infringement  of  per- 
sonal right.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  A 
parishioner  was  before  me.  I  could 
make  an  enemy  of  her  by  a  resentful  re- 
ply, or  I  could  submit  to  her  impu- 
dence, and  by  so  doing  make  my  personal 
well-being  and  growth  in  righteousness 
keep  even  pace  with  my  prosperity  as  a 
Christian  minister.  I  was  not  long  in 
deciding  the  question.  In  my  blandest 
tones,  I  said, 

"  You  shall  decide  for  us,  in  this  case, 
Miss  Oglesby.  If  you  think  the  furni- 
ture needs  to  be  improved,  we  will  trust 
yoUr  judgment,  and  leave  the  matter  en- 
tirely in  your  hands." 

And  now  was  she  mollified,  do  you  ask 
me  ?  Mollified  is  a  weak  word  to  use 
in  view  of  the  change  which  came  over 
her  the  instant  I  had  done  speaking. 
Her  countenance  brightened  like  the 
landscape,  when,  in  an  April  day,  the  sun- 
beams break  forth  between  the  rifts  of 
rain-clouds.  I  not  only  had  not  made 
an  enemy,  but  more  than  this,  I  had 
gained  a  friend.  A  troublesome  friend, 
it  is  true,  and  one  destined  to  make  me 
some  after  anxiety  and  heart-ache ;  but 
she  was  still  one  of  my  Master's  fold, 
and  I  owed  her  a  duty  which  only  peace- 
ful relations  could  help  to  accomplish. 
Therefore,  when  the  shock  of  this  little  jar 
became  one  of  my  memories,  I  was 
thankful  that  I  had  controlled  my  own 
temper,  and  made  my  trivial  interests 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  my  Master. 

What  am  I,  that  my  being  either 
pleased  or  displeased,  happy  or  sad, 
should  weigh  against  the  accomplishment 
of  His  purpose  and  will,  for  whom  I  la- 
bor, and  whom  I  strive  feebly  to  serve. 

Miss  Oglesby  drew  near  me  and  said 
in  a  low,  eonciliatory  tone, 

"  I  see  that  you  did  not  intend  me  any 
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wroDg  in  not  resenting  the  insult  offered 
me.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Brown  being  your 
parishioner,  you  could  n't  have  done  any 
different.  Ministers  isn't  allowed,  I 
know,  to  fire  up  and  say  sharp  things 
like  other  men." 

I  acknowledged  the  remark  intended 
for  reconciliation  with  a  nod  of  the  head. 
The  circumstances  did  not  call  for  more. 
It  was  a  simple  truth,  very  rudely  spok- 
en, and  was  probably  forgotten  by  the 
bystanders  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the 
voice  had  died  on  their  ears ;  but  that  sin- 
gle rude  sentence  became  ingrained  in 
my  being,  and  has  gone  with  me  ever 
since,  recurring  again  and  again  in  similar 
times  of  trial,  "Ministers  isn't  allowed 
to  fire  up  and  say  sharp  things  like  other 
men." 

As  soon  as  Miss  Oglesby  returned 
from  her  errand  down  town,  she  com- 
menced talking  with  us  about  what  we 
would  need  to  buy,  and  where  we  would 
get  the  best  bargains  when  we  made  our 
purchases,  &c.,  &c. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "I  will  help  you 
about  your  purchasing.  I  am  used  to 
shopping,  and  everybody  says  I  can  get 
things  about  as  cheap  as  anybody  in  this 
town.  Now,  your  parlor  carpets,  for  in- 
stance. (You  will  get  velvet  tapestry, 
of  course.)  You  would  have  to  pay 
$1.75  or  $2.00  a  yard,  if  you  went  by 
yourselves  for  them ;  I  think  I  can  get 
them  for  you  at  a  dollar  fifty.  That,  you 
know,  will  be  quite  a  saving.  I  stopped 
at  the  carpet  store  when  I  was  down  town, 
and  I  found  a  very  pretty  carpet  there 
that  I  know  you  will  like.  Come,  let  us 
go  down  and  see  it  at  once." 

Nell  looked  again  appealingly  to  me. 
Thinking  that  I  might  perhaps  delay  her 
purpose,  and  thus  eventually  escape  her 
officiousness,  I  said, 

"We  have  not  measured  our  rooms 
yet,  or  talked  together  of  the  quality  of 
carpet  we  would  get  for  them.  I  think 
we  will  wait  awhile  before  we  make  our 
purchases.  You  know  it  is  never  best  to 
De  in  too  great  haste,  when  one  can  just 
as  well  be  deliberate." 

"  But  I  think  you  forget  the  old  max- 
im," she  replied,  *  Put  not  off  till  to-mor- 
row what  ought  to  be  done  to-day.'  " 


"  No ;  I  don't  forget  it.  But  I  do  not 
see  this  matter  as  you  see  it.  It  doo't 
present  itself  to  me  that  the  getting  this 
carpet  ought  to  be  done  to  day ;  so  I  think 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  put  it  off  till 
to-morrow." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  she  replied,  a  little 
tartly,  "  I  am  not  going  to  force  a  favor 
upon  you,  if  you  don't  wish  to  accept  it,  • 
I  could  go  with  you  to-day  as  well  as  not, 
and  help  you  to  buy  your  carpet  at  a 
bargain.  To-morrow  I  can't  go.  But 
act  your  own  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Stebbins,  who  was  standing  by 
during  this  conversation,  threw  her  influ- 
ence into  the 'balance  by  saying, 

"  The  measuring  of  the  rooms  will  of 
course  be  done  by  the  carpet  dealer  ;  and 
as  to  your  decision  about  the  kind  of  car- 
pet, it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  that.  You  would  not 
think  of  putting  anything  less  expensive 
than  tapestry  on  your  parlors,  in  a  house 
like  this." 

I  replied  with  a  simple  native,  and 
she  continued, 

"  Miss  Oglesby  speaks  nothing  more 
than  the  truth  when  she  says  that  she  is 
an  excellent  hand  to  make  a  bargain.  If 
you  want  to  get  your  carpets  cheap,  you 
had  better  accept  her  offer,  and  go  with 
her  this  afternoon.  It  will  at  least  do  no 
harm  for  you  to  go  down  to  the  carpet 
store,  and  look  this  afternoon ;  and  then, 
you  know,  you  can  purchase  at  your  lei- 
sure. Come,  we  can  all  stop  there  on 
our  way  down  town,  and  you  can  have 
the  benefit  of  our  advice.  You  remem- 
ber that  *  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom.' " 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  was  fairly  com- 
pelled into  the  trap  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  been  deliberately  set  for  my 
unwary  feet. 

^ell  looked  submissive,  and  I 
tried  to  feel  so  ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
the  rebellious  blood  danced  fiercely 
in  my  veins.  There  was  no  use  of 
farther  opposition,  so  with  our  host  of 
pseudo  friends,  we  went  down  to  the  oar- 
pet  store,  and  before  we  left  it  had  pur- 
chased a  caipet  as  much  beyond  our 
means  as  was  the  house  in  which  it  waa 
to  be  put.    Another,  that  we  mi^t  have 
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purchased  for  one-thiid  less,  would  haye 
answered  our  porpone  and  suited  us 
equally  well ;  but  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  our  friends  were  satisfied, 
and  what  were  we  that  we  should  com- 
plain when  others  were  pleased  ? 

After  the  carpet  was  decided  upon  and 
ordered,  Miss  Oglesby  asked  us  if  we 
were  not  satisfied  that  what  she  told  us 
was  true,  that  she  was  an  excellent  hand 
to  make  a  bargain. 

'*  Now,"  she  says,  "  we  have  done  so 
very  well  here,  don't  you  wish  to  buy 
your  parlor  furniture  while  you  are  about 
it?  We  have  saved  so  much  on  the 
carpet,  that  you  will  feel  able  to  spend 
more  on  the  rest  of  your  iumiture." 

How  I  longed  to  correct  her  mistake, 
and  tell  her  that  we  had  already  spent 
more  than  we  intended  to  devote  to  all 
our  furnishing.  But  I  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  do  so,  and  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  along  to  the  furniture 
store,  and  launched  into  another  series  of 
extravagances. 

My  powers  of  resistance  were  roused 
to  a  degree,  and  to  my  credit  let  it  be 
written,  that  1  made  a  really  vigorous 
defense  before  I  resigned  my  will  this 
time  to  a  superior  force.  Not  till  Miss 
Oglesby  had  exhausted  all  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  tried  her  oflfensive  weap- 
ons of  sarcasm— ^not  till  Mrs.  Stebbins 
had  given  full  proof  of  her  skill  as  a  tac- 
tician, did  I  yield  an  unwilling  obedience 
to  their  wishes. 

When  we  first  went  into  the  store, 
Mrs.  Stebbins  was  attracted  by  a  very 
fine  mirror,  the  price  of  which  was  fifty 
dollars.  She  asked  if  we  liked  it,  and 
immediately  on  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, ^e  proposed  making  us  a  pres- 
ent of  it.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with 
this,  first,  because  it  was  a  beautiful  mir- 
ror, and  well  worth  being  joyftil  over  for 
its  own  sake ;  but  it  became  doubly  pre- 
cious 4x)  us  now,  as  an  expression  of  kind 
feeling  from  one  of  our  parishioners. 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  many  kind- 
nesses from  the  tried  friends  we  had  left 
behind  us,  and  ojir  hearts  hungered  for 
expressions  of  good  will  in  this  land  of 
strangers.  Now  we  were  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated enough  to  think  that  this 


present  meant  kind  feeling  simply  on  the 
part  of  the  donor. 

I  suppose  you  are  thinking  so  too,  kind 
reader ;  but  let  me  tell  you  how  it  ter- 
minated. When  we  would  have  made 
selection,  of  a  plain  set  of  hair-cloth  fur- 
niture for  our  parlor,  for  which  we  would 
have  given  seventy-five  dollars,  Mrs. 
Stebbins  replied  to  us, 

**  Surely  you  will  not  think  of  putting 
such  cheap  furniture  as  that  in  company 
with  such  a  mirror.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  you  got  your  carpet  at  a  bargain, 
and  the  mirror  has  cost  you  nothing  at 
all,  so  you  can  well  afford  one  of  these 
fine  sets  of  velvet  furniture,  and  so  have 
your  parlor  look  beautifully,  each  part 
harmonizing  and  appearing  suitable  for 
the  other  parts." 

Again,  I  had  no  reply  to  make. 
Where  were  all  my  good  resolutions 
gone?  Had  I  forgotten  that  Nell  and  I 
resolved,  when  we  left  home,  that  we 
would  not  be  again  betrayed  into  such 
weakness  as  we  had  shown  in  our  selec- 
tion of  a  house  ?  No,  indeed ;  these  res- 
olutions were  not  forgotten,  but  I  saw  no 
alternative.  Like  the  kiss  of  Judas,  a 
seeming  act  of  kindness  had  betrayed  me. 
I  had  but  to  endure  my  fate,  and  try  to 
make  it  a  lesson  which  would  help  me  to 
wisdom  in  the  ftiture. 

To  the  bill  for  parlor  ftirnishing,  we 
added  as  small  a  bill  as  we  were  able  to 
make  it  for  chamber  and  kitchen  ftimi- 
ture ;  limiting  ourselves,  and  cutting 
down  to  an  uncomfortable  smallness,  what 
we  had  intended  to  make  a  good,  gene- 
rous list  of  comforts  for  the  most  necessa- 
ry departments  of  the  household. 

We  noted  it  as  a  remarkable  fact  that 
our  friends  did  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  these  purchases. 
They  did  not  even  manifest  interest 
enouffh  to  look  at  the  articles  as  we  se- 
lected them.  What  was  our  inference  ? 
Of  course  it  could  be  nothing  other  than 
what  afterward  proved  to  be  the  truth. 
They  were  interested  in  our  housejiold 
in  so  far  as  their  own  personal  comfort 
was  inwrought  with  ours.  The  parlor 
was  to  be  the  room  where  they  were  to 
be  received.  It  was  to  be  our  outer  shell, 
which  alone  was  to  touch  the  outer  sur- 
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face  of  ihe  world  Burrounding  ns.  This 
room  would,  at  long  intervals,  and  for 
short  Spaces  of  time,  add  to,  or  detract 
from,  the  pleasure  of  our  friends.  Of 
course  we  idiould  he  generously  allowed 
to  share  in  these  moments  of  ease  and 
happiness ;  hut,  for  the  most  part,  our 
lives  were  to  be  spent  in  study  and  kitch- 
en, where  comforts  and  necessaries  would 
really  take  from,  or  add  to,  our  useful- 
ness in  life.  We  had  promised  ourselves, 
after  our  long  years  of  self-denial,  a  re- 
lease from  the  discomfort  of  living  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  |life  in  these  de- 
partments. But  again  we  were  left  with 
no  other  honest  alternative.  We  had 
gone  in  debt  for  every  article  we  had 
purchased  that  day,  trusting  in  our  abili- 
ty to  save  enough  from  our  salary  to  pay 
all  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  we  had  retired  to  our  room  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  we  have  just  de- 
Boribed,  we  talked  our  affairs  over  care- 
fully, and  looked  our  ftiture  boldly  in  the 
face.  What  was  the  result  of  our  inves- 
tigation ?  We  were  already  involved  in 
debt — three  hundred  dollars  for  a  house, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  ftimish- 
ing  it,sfifty  dollars  for  an  evening  cos- 
tume— -reaving  us,  of  our  thousand,  four 
hundred  dollars  with  which  we  were  to 
meet  all  the  remaining  expenses  of  the 
year. 

We  had  not  yet  been  a  month  at 
Speedwell,  and  these  were  the  circum- 
stances that  we  were  compelled  to  meet. 
Did  they  overwhelm  us  with  discourage- 
ment when  we  contemplated  the  shadows 
which  lay  before  us  ?  No ;  far  from  it. 
We  had  not  been  long  enough  used  to 
these  discomforts  to  have  had  grooves 
worn  in  our  spirits  by  their  uneven  gra- 
ting. Human  nature  is  buoyant,  and  im- 
pressible to  the  ministry  of  joy.  It  takes 
many  rough  waves  of  sorrow  to  wash 
away  a  single  line  of  hope  in  the  human 
heart.  We  may  think  it  is  gone  when 
the  first  storm  breaks  over  it,  but  it  will 
appear  again  and  again  as  our  lost  memo- 
ries come  back  after  the  waves  of  time 
have  hidden  them  for  years. 

We  had  it  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds  that  there  was  comfort  in  a  city 
pastorate  and  a  thousand  a  year,  and  we 


were  not  to  be  so  soon  turned  from  our 
belief.  Nell ,  who,  as  I  have  before  said, 
had  always  a  heart  ftiU  of  courage,  sug- 
gested that  we  should  wait  longer  before 
we  decided  on  an  experiment  which  was 
as  yet  but  just  begun. 

»*  Certainly,'*  said  she,  "  there  must  be 
some  equivalent  for  this  great  necessity 
of  outlay,  in  a  parish  like  this.  You 
will  perhaps  have  many  weddings  that 
will  pay  you  large  fees.  Don't  you  re- 
member hearing  Mrs.  Stebbins  tell  one 
day  of  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  married 
not  long  since,  and  the  clerg3rmen — for 
there  were  two  engaged  for  the  ceremony 
— received,  each  of  them,  a  hundred  dol- 
lar fee?  You  know  eight  or  ten  such 
weddings,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  would 
make  a  vast  difference  with  our  income." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  aware  that  it 
would.  But  such  weddings  don't  come 
every  day.  I  have  been  a  minister  thirty 
years,  and  have  not  had  such  a  wedding 
m  my  life,  and  have  never  heard  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  where  the  parties  were 
as  generous." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Nell,  **  but  I  am 
not  convinced  yet  that  you  may  not  have 
such  an  one,  or  perhaps  many  of  them,  in 
our  new  circumstances.  You  remember 
that  we  have  not  been  in  a  place  where 
such  things  could  be  expected,  or  often 
heard  of;  but  things  are  very  much 
changed  with  us  now,  and  we  have  rea- 
son, and  a  right  to  expect,  that  with  our 
new  circumstances,  we  shall  receive  many 
new  accessions  to  our  comfort.  You  can 
reasonably  expect,  too,  to  receive  more 
from  funerals  than  you  have  ever  done 
before.  I  am  sure  it  is  since  I  have  been 
here,  that  I  heard  some  one  tell  of  a 
man's  dying,  and  leaving  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  be  given  to  the  clergyman  who  at- 
tended his  funeral.  Only  think,  five  or 
six  such  ftinerals  would  pay  all  our  debts 
and  set  us  right  with  the  world  again." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  my  poor  world-weary 
wife  pressed  these  calculations.  As  if  by 
her  very  hopeftilness,  she  might  compel 
some  sunlight  into  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  gloomy  landscape.  I  have  noted  the 
same  thing  among  business  men.  Some- 
times, when   a   long-continued   series  of 
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(^)eculatioDs  had  proved  but  a  repetition 
of  reverses,  with  what  zeal  would  they 
press  into  some  new  project  as  if  the  very 
impetus  of  their  hope  might  push  them 
over  the  slough  of  despond,  and  land  them 
safe  in  the  fields  of  prosperity,  which  they 
were  sure  were  growing  green  for  them 
in  some  fair  future  beyond. 

**  But,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  NelPs  sug- 
gestion concerning  funerals,.  "  I  think  very 
few  rich  men  care  enough  for  the  religion 
of  Christ,  or  its  ministers,  to  remember 
them  with  such  benefactions,  and  those 
who  would  give  such  testimony  of  their 
kindness  have  not  often  the  means  to 
carry  out  their  good  intent." 

"Why,  I  am  sure,"  Nell  replied, 
"  you  had  a  great  many  friends  in  the 
place  you  left  who  vxruld  have  given  you 
as  much  as  that  at  either  funerals  or  wed- 
dings, if  they  had  had  the  means  to  have 
one  80." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  just  the  point  I  have 
been  touching,"  said  I. 

"  But,  you  don't  wait  for  me  to  finish 
before  you  interrupt  me.  They  had  not 
the  means,  I  know;  but  isn't  it  fair  to 
suppose  that  if  you  were  able  to  create  a 
feeling  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  parish- 
ioners whom  you  lefl  so  strong  that  they 
would,  if  they  could,  have  done  these 
things  for  you,  you  may  be  able  to  kindle 
this  same  feeling  here,  which  will  impel 
men  who  are  able,  and  can  do  you  these 
&vors  as  well  as  not,  to  do  them  ?  " 

"  That  is  pretty  good  logic,  Nell,"  said 
I.  "  I  must  confess  you  are  reasoning 
me  into  some  degree  of  hope,  in  spite  of 
my  gloomy  forebodings." 

"It  is  n't  treating  Providence  fairly  to 
deqK)nd  in  the  first  shadow,"  she  replied; 
"  and  I  have  not  done  with  my  argument 
yet,  by  any  means.  There  will  be  many 
other  sources  of  income  besides  those  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  friends  here, 
who  seem  to  be  most  of  them  moderately 
wealthy,  and  some  of  them  with  so  much 
wealth  that  they  scarcely  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  are  surely  not  going  to  see 
tiieir  minister  suffer  and  be  crippled  in 
his  use^lnees,  for  want  of  a  few  paltry 
dollars  which  they  can  so  easily  supply. 
We  shall  have  a  great  many  kindnesses 
here,  which  will  lighten  our  burdens,  I 


am  sure.  Only  think  how  many  we  re- 
ceived in  the  place  me  lefl ;  and  there 
must  be  a  hundred  dollars  here  for  every 
ceiit  in  our  society  there." 

"  True,  every  word  of  it,  as  regards 
amounts  of  money;  but  my  experience  has 
been  with  the  world,  to  find  more  gene- 
rosity, as  a  general  thing,  among  people 
of  moderate  means  than  among  the  very 
rich.  Yet  1  will  not  throw  a  chill  over 
your  glowing  hopes.  We  may  realize  all, 
and  more  than  you  expect.  It  is  always 
well  enough  to  hope.  One  has  then,  at 
least,  the  pleasure  of  building  his  air  cas- 
tle. Anticipated  joy  is  not  to  be  slight- 
ed, if  we  never  taste  the  realization." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Nell. 
"  I  can't  enjoy  disappointment  very 
much.  I  would  rather,  for  one,  never 
build  an  "  air  castle,"  than  to  build  with 
an  almost  certainty  of  feeling  it  tumble 
about  my  ears  when  it  is  done.  But  I 
cannot  have  fears  of  that  kind  now.  I 
feel  very  sure  that  my  hopes  this  time 
have  foundation.  You  know  what  the 
Committee  said  in  their  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  you,  that  *  you  could  live  much 
more  comfortably  here  on  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  than  in  many  places  on 
the  same  amount.  Now,  what  could  that 
have  meant,  unless  there  are  large  and 
many  perquisites  in  connection  with  the 
salary  here?  They  certainly  could  not 
have  been  so  untruthful  as  to  write  you 
that,  if  present  appearances  represent  tho 
exact  condition  of  things  with  the  so- 
ciety." 

"What  you  say  is  the  truth,  Nell. 
Present  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
remark  you  have  quoted  from  my  Com- 
mittee lacked  candor.  We  have  been 
here  not  quite  a  month,  and  more  than 
half  our  salary  is  expended ;  and  that 
through  no  faiUt  of  our  own.  I  am  sure 
we  have  resisted,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
all  temptations  in  this  direction ;  so  in 
looking  back  upon  the  past  month,  we 
can  only  say,  if  this  be  a  specunen  of  our 
fiiture,  this  is  a  very  expensive  place  to 
live." 

"  You  mean  an  expensive  place  for  a 
minister*s  family,"  interrupted  Nell. 
"  If  we  had  come  here  in  almost  any  oth- 
er capacity,  we  might  have  set  up  house- 
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keeping  with  one  half  the  expense,  if  our 
circumstances  had  demanded  it,  and  no 
one  would  have  felt  privileged  to  have 
said  nay.  Now,  I  hold  to  the  great  law 
of  compensation.  If  we  have  more  ne- 
cessities for  expenditure  than  other  peo- 
ple, I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  shall  have  more  means  for  supplying 
these  necessary  expenses.  If  we  belong 
to  our  parish,  to  the  degree  that  present 
appearances  indicate,  they  will  surely 
care  for  us  when  we  are  in  need.  You 
know  everybody  takes  care  of  their  own 
in  this  world." 

«*  Yes,"  I  replied ;  «« but  don't  forget, 
Nell,  the  old  adage,  true,  though  homely, 
that  *  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's.' Societies  are  not  like  private  in- 
dividuals in  their  dealings.  No  one  is 
responsible  for  the  support  of  my  family 
but  myself;  no  one  can  bring  us  out  safe- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  our  own 
careful  economy  can  do  it ;  and  no  one 
will  bear  the  opprobrium  if  we  allow  our 
affairs  to  get  so  tangled  that  we  shall  la- 
bor under  the  disgrace  of  debt  which  we 
have  not  the  means  to  pay.  Now,  all 
that  you  have  said  may  be  true;  we  may 
have  many  perquisites,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  be  very  thankful  that  we  came 
here,  and  feel  that  our  increased  salary 
was  really  as  great  a  blessing  as  it  at  first 
seemed  to  us ;  but  I  must  confess  I  look 
forward  with  something  of  distrust.  If 
this  month  is  a  sample  of  the  eleven  yet 
to  come,  I  would  rather  try  the  life  we  led 
at  the  country  parsonage.  There,  it  is 
true,  we  were  pinched  and  plagued  many 
times,  but  economy  was  no  rarity  with 
the  people  among  whom  we  lived,  and  it 
was  not  considered  a  disgrace  for  one  to 
live  on  small  means,  and,  living  so,  to 
appear  just  what  in  reality  they  were." 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  so,"  said  Nell.  "  I 
am  not  far  enough  away  from  these  old 
troubles  yet,  to  have  had  them  attain  any 
sunset  glories.  I  don't  krvow  what  is  in 
the  ftiture  for  us  here,  it  is  true,  but  I  can't 
believe  that  our  circumstances  can  be 
worse,  pecuniarily,  than  those  we  left  be- 
hind us.  We  were  at  the  very  extremity 
of  our  patience  there ;  we  certainly  can't 
get  farther  than  that  here." 

"Why,  yes,  Nell;  our  circumstances 


might  get  much  more  unendurable  than 
they  were  at  •  Lyme.'  You  forget  that 
we  had  always  the  kindest  and  truest  of 
friends  there,  who  rejoiced  with  us  in 
our  joy  and  suffered  with  us  in  our 
troubles.  It  would  be  much  worse,  if  we 
had  to  bear  alone  all  the  perplexities  tliat 
come  in  straightened  circumstances." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied ;  "  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall  not 
find  good  friends  here  as  well  as  there. 
We  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  what  kindness  may  be  hid  away  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people.  They  may 
prove  to  be  even  more  to  us  than  those 
friends  so  dear  in  days  gone  by." 

"  True,  Nell ;  they  may.  You  are 
bound,  I  see,  to  look  on  the  hopeful  side 
of  life.  Well,  it  is  better  so.  I  confess 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  immense 
weight  of  worldliness  to  be  overcome 
here,  before  we  shall  get  to  the  true  and 
beautiM  ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  shall  at 
last  pierce  through  this  rough,  hard  shell,' 
and  find  the  meat  of  the  nut  sweet  and 
good  underneath.  We  will  at  least  hope 
tor  the  best." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  the  good,  true 
Christian  that  you  are,"  she  replied. 
**  It  is  a  part  of  our  work,  as  Christian 
disciples,  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
every  picture  ;  to  find  the  silver  lining  of 
every  cloud,  if  we  can;  and,  above  all,  to 
look  at  the  best  side  of  human  nature, 
and  believe  in  its  possibilities  for  good. 
I  remember  a  friend  once  said  to  me,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  remark,  *  Do 
not  forget,  amid  the  disappointments  and 
betrayals  with  which  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  in  a  world  like  this,  that 
human  nature,  poor  and  weak  as  it  is,  is 
yet  the  work  of  God,  and,  like  every- 
thing that  he  has  creatcKl,  has  much  more 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  than  of  evil  in 
its  composition.  So,  whatever  else  of 
sorrow  or  uncertainty  may  come  to  you 
in  this  life,  keep  your  trust  in  humanity 
undimmed.  Make  it  next  to  your  belief 
in  €k>d,  and  as  you  would  not  dare  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  of  life  without 
your  hand  close  clasped  in  that  of  your 
heavenly  Father,  so  do  not  consent  to 
making  your  heart  a  desert,  because  you 
will  not  accept  the  springs  of  joy  which 
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will  refresh  it  on  every  side,  if  you  will 
permit  their  healing  waters  to  touch  you.' 
Having  always  remembered  this  injunc- 
tion, 1  have  been  helped  by  it  many 
times  in  hours  of  trial,  and  lifted  by  it, 
often,  into  regions  of  light,  when  other- 
wise I  must  have  groveUed  in  darkness, 
and  stifled  amid  the  damps  and  vapors 
which  befog  this  lower  world." 

"  That  is  quite  a  sermon,  Nell ;  per- 
haps I  will  preach  it  to  my  people,  some- 
time." 

"  You  will  have  to  learn  it  yourself, 
ftJly,  first,"  said  she,  laughing  merrily. 
**  People  never  have  success  teaching 
what  they  do  not  fully  know  themselves." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  I ;  and  thus 
pleasantly   closed  a  conversation  which 
was  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  by  rea- 
son of  its  frequent  after  renewal. 
[To  be  continued.  ] 
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"By  "M-iaa  "M..  Itexxiiolc. 

The  garden  is  red  with  liliee. 

The  orchard  white  with  flowers. 
Bat  no  truant  footstep  passes 

Its  paths  in  the  summer  hours; 
Untouched,  its  pale  white  roses 

Open,  and  wither,  and  fall, 
And  the  bloom  of  the  scarlet  creeper 

Shines  over  its  broken  wall. 

Where  are  the  hands  that  tended 

These  beds  in  the  long  ago  T 
Where  the  slender  crocus  still  blossoms. 

Out  of  the  rime  and  snow; 
Where  the  tulip  still  flaunts  her  glory 

Spring  after  spring  in  the  grass,  — 
Only  the  bee's  light  footsteps 

Over  the  flowers  pass. 

Up  in  the  stately  mansion, 

A  home  in  the  long  ago. 
Over  its  stairs  long  crumbling. 

Mosses  and  lichen  grow; 
Spiders  their  webs  hare  woven 

Down  in  the  festal  hall. 
Birds  in  the  lonely  chambers 

Pipe  to  their  mates  their  calL 

What  is  the  wondrous  legend 
Which  clings  to  this  lonely  spot? 

Of  they  who  in  yonder  graveyard 
Are  sleeping  half  forgot  ? 


There  where  the  low  beds  glisten 
Wet  with  the  morning  showers. 

Where  the  long  grass  is  waving. 
Thick  with  the  summer  flowers. 

Not  of  the  peaceful  sleepers 

Is  the  tale  that  the  gossips  tell, 
Bat  of  one  whose  footsteps  wandered 

Away  from  this  happy  dell; 
They  say  that  she  left  behind  her 

Sorrow  and  grief  and  pain, 
And  that  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 

She  never  came  again. 

Yes,  once  when  the  learcs  were  falling. 

And  this  garden  stript  of  flowers. 
They  say  in  the  dawn  of  November, 

In  its  dark  and  lonely  hours. 
She  came  to  this  place  a  wanderer. 

Footsore,  and  weary,  and  cold. 
And  stood  at  its  steps  a  beggar, 

The  home  th&t  was  hers  of  old. 

They  sent  her  away  with  curses — 

The  tale  is  too  sad  to  tell~ 
Of  the  old  house's  pomp  and  gladness 

Those  words  seemed  to  breathe  the  knelL 
Never  again  did  its  splendor 

Build  up  from  the  happy  past. 
Lonely,  and  dark,  and  forsaken — 

A  ruin  it  stands  at  last. 

She  walks  in  its  dismal  chambers. 

The  tale  that  the  gossips  say. 
In  the  hush  of  the  solemn >9tarlight. 

Sometimes  in  the  noon  of  day; 
And  the  children  turn  from  the  garden. 

Where  the  tempting  flowers  blow. 
For  they  think  of  the  pale  wan  lady. 

In  her  yestments  white  as  snow. 


Jesus  Christ  I|ivinb. — Napoleon,  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  said  to  Gen.  Ber- 
trand,  "  I  know  man,  and  I  tell  you 
Christ  was  not  a  man.  Everything  about 
Christ  astonishes  me.  His  spirit  over- 
whelms and  confounds  me.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  him  and  any  other 
being.  He  stands  single  and  alone.  Al- 
exander, CsBsar,  Charlemagne,  and  I,  have 
founded  empires ;  but  on  what  rests  the 
creation  of  our  genius  ?  On  force.  Jesus 
alone,  founded  his  kingdom  on  love,  and 
at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

By  ^Ir».  C.  :M.  Ba-wyer. 
(Continued.) 

Synopsis. — The  preceding  chapters  of 
this  story  were  published  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  Repository ;  and  for  our  new 
subscribers,  who  commence  with  the 
present  volume,  we  give  a  brief  synopsis 
of  what  has  already  been  issued. 

Chapter  1st.  —  A  holiday  scene  on 
Mr.  Mordant's  plantation.  Appearance 
of  a  strange  pedlar.  Little  Louis,  [son 
of  Mr.  Mordant]  mysteriously  disappears 
and  is  not  to  be  found.  Alarm  and  ter- 
ror of  the  slaves.  Return  and  grief  of 
the  parents. 

Chapter  2d. — Scene  near  a  ravine  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains.  An  old  mill, 
apparently  deserted.  Appearance  of  old 
Sol  on  the  scene,  accompanied  by  little 
Louis.  A  whistle,  and  the  mill  is  dis- 
covered to  be  inhabited  by  Sol's  family. 
Striking  resemblance  between  Louis  and 
Charley,  [a  little  boy  at  the  mill,  and  son 
of  a  beautiful  quadroon  girl.]  Sol  ex- 
changes the  names  of  the  two  boys,  giv- 
ing Louis  to  Charley,  and  Charley  to 
Louis.  They  soon  become  familiar  with 
their  new  names,  and  answer  to  no  other. 
Sol  takes  the  new  Louis  away,  and  while 
he  is  asleep,  inflicts  a  wound  on  his 
cheek,  which  heals  and  leaves  a  scar, 
thereby  perfectipg  the  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  stranger  boy. 

Chapter  3d. — After  a  lapse  of  four 
years,  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a  little 
boy,  appears  at  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Mordant.  She  sends  up  a  package  to 
Mrs.  Mordant,  which,  on  being  opened,  is 
found  to  contain  a  belt  whose  buckle  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  **  Louis."  Mrs. 
Mordant  recognizes  it  as  the  one  worn  by 
her  sou  when  he  was  lost.  She  summons 
the  woman  to  her  presence,  who  relates 
the  story  of  how  a  little  boy  was  left  at 
her  door,  cold,  and  wet,  and  hungry ; 
how  she  took  care  of  him  for  tiree 
years,  when  she  received  a  package  and  a 
note  to  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Mordant, 
with  the  child.  Mrs.  Mordant  recogniz- 
es the  boy  as  Louis,  but  the  boy  does  not 
recognize  her.  All  the  servants  recog- 
nize him,  but  he,  like  one  in  a  new  world, 


recognizes  no  person  and  no  thing.  Mrs. 
Mordant  rewards  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  wo- 
man, richly,  and  promises  to  employ  her 
daughter  to  nurse  an  expected  babe. 

Chapter  4th.  —  Years  go  by ;  the 
Mordants  are  wintering  in  New  Orleans. 
A  young  artist,  Windermere,  is  intro- 
duced to  them.  His  apparent  wealth. 
An  attachment  between  him  and  Helen 
Mordant.  Mr.  Mordant  determines  to 
marry  his  daughter,  whom  he  unaccounta- 
bly dislikes,  to  a  dissipated  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Seton.  Helen  and  her  moth- 
er oppose  it  in  vain. 


It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  Helen  Mordant  should  be  at- 
tracted towards  the  young,  romantic- 
looking  artist,  Windermere,  and  she  was 
so.  She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent, 
and,  though  she  was  wintering  in  the  gay 
and  dissipated  city  of  New  Orleans,  she 
had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  shyness  engen- 
dered by  her  secluded  life ;  and,  like  a 
flower  that  is  waiting  for  a  warm  sun- 
shine to  expand,  she  had  hidden  the  rich 
beauty  of  her  nature  in  the  cloud-depths 
of  maiden  reserve.  That  she  was  very 
beautiful  every  one  who  beheld  her  felt ; 
that  she  was  graceful  in  manner  was  just 
as  evident ;  but  beyond  that,  few  knew 
anything  of  her.  The  new  feeling  which, 
since  her  somewhat  brief  acquaintance, 
had  sprung  rapidly  to  being  within  her, 
seemed  to  develop  a  new  nature.  Yet, 
half  unconscious  what  this  new  happiness 
was,  that  without  taking  decided  form  in 
her  breast,  without  awakening  any  clear- 
ly defined  hope  or  demand  for  the  future, 
held  her  in  a  maze  of  sweet  contentment 
and  delight,  she  was  happy  in  the  pres- 
ent. No  word  on  his  part  had  ever  es- 
caped the  lips  of  Windermere,  which 
could  startle  into  full  consciousness  the 
only  half  recognized  love  she  felt  for  him. 

When  the  determination  of  her  father, 
that  she  should  prepare  to  wed  the  young 
and  dissipated  man  he  had  selected,  was 
made  known  to  her,  the  veil  fell  from  her 
eyes,  and  life,  duty,  inclination,  her  fti- 
ture,  stood  so  clearly  unveiled  before  her, 
that  she  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  laby- 
rinth whose  clue  seemed  to  have  dropped 
suddenly  from  her  hand.     And  who  was 
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tiiere  to  ^ther  it  up  again,  that  she 
mi^t  extricate  herself  from  all  its  be* 
vildennents?  Her  fear  of  her  stem, 
hareh,  onsympathiring  &ther  was  so 
great  she  dar^  utter  do  word  of  objec- 
tioDf  aod  she  stood  pale  and  dumb  before 
him,  finding  no  courage  in  her  heart  to 
ward  o£f  the  blow,  or  interpose  the  cries 
of  anguish  that  were  struggling  up  to  her 
lips.  It  was  enough  for  him  tiiat  the 
ecmimand  had  been  given;  liiat  he  should 
be  obeyed  he  had  no  doubt,  for  was  he 
not  always  so  ?  And  he  left  her  with  a 
malicious  feeling  of  satis&ction  at  the 
dismaj  he  witnessed. 

When  Helen  found  herself  alone  in  her 
diamber,  the  stony  dumbness  forsook  her, 
and  ihskt  tide  which  saves  many  a  heart 
from  breakmg  eame  over  her,  and  she 
wept  long  and  unrestramedly.  What 
haa  been  vaguely  understood  before,  was 
clear  to  her  now  ;  that  she  loved  Winder- 
mere and  hated  Charles  Seton.  What 
could,  what  should  she  do  ?  To  disobey 
her  &ther  was  an  impossible  thought. 
She  had  from  her  earliest  recollection 
been  trained  to  regard  his  commandd  as  a 
law  more  inflexible  than  death.  She  did 
not  even  dream  of  revising  to  obey  him ; 
dbe  would  submit.  She  saw  before  her 
the  dreary  fate  to  which  he  condemned 
her,  and  her  young  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  Windermere  no  more. 
He  had,  unconsciously  to  herself,  wound 
himself  into  every  fibre  of  her  heart,  and 
DOW  she  must  tear  him  away,  and  see  him 
DO  more ;  so  much  was  certain,  and  be- 
yond this  dread^l  issue  she  could  not 
think.  Her  only  comfort  was  that  Seton 
was  absent  from  the  city,  and  she  should 
not  therefore  be  obliged  to  meet  him,  per- 
haps, until  the  time  came  for  the  hateful 
marriage.  She  gained,  by  this  absence, 
time  to  recover  her  composure. 

Helen  confided  to  her  mother  her  de- 
testation of  Uie  marriage  to  which  her 
£Etther  condemned  her,  but  of  her  love  to 
Windermere  she  made  no  confidant,  for 
how  could  she  venture  to  confess  an  af- 
fection that  might  be  said  to  have  been 
unsought — ^which  certainly  had  not  been 
solicited  in  words  ? 

The  weeks  went  by.  Windermere 
was  absent  from  the  city,  and  Helen  was 


thankfrd  that  she  was  [^>ared  the  trial  of 
seeinff  him,  or  excusmg  herself.  She 
submitted  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the 
prq)arations  which  custom  required  to  be 
made  on  such  occasions,  and  saw  the  del- 
icate muslins  and  rich  silks  which  were 
being  transformed  into  dresses,  with  a  va- 
cant indifference  altogether  surprising  to 
the  dress-makers  and  waiting^naids. 

<*  What  eber  can  be  de  reason  Miss 
Helen  looks  so  sad  when  she  habing  sich 
buiul  dresses,  is  pass  my  comprehension," 
Rosy,  who  had  grown  older,  but  not  wis- 
er, confidentially  refbarked  to  Hector,  one 
day,  as  they  were  discussing  their  young 
mistress'  coming  marriage.  "  Pears  to 
me  how  things  don't  look  right,  some- 
how." 

"  Lord,  Rosy,  what  you  know  'bout 
marrying  7  Praps  it's  de  fashion  not  to 
pear  glad  when  a  body  gwine  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  Dont  blieve  word  out.  Hector.  My 
young  missis  allays  chipper  and  merry  as 
young  cricket,  afore.  Den  her  moder 
jist  as  solemn  as  a  church-yard.  I  tell 
you,  Hector,  someting  is  goin  wrong." 

<'  Rosy,  dont  you  meddle  nor  make; 
you  take  my  advice." 

"  Lors,  Hector,  you  needn't  be  fraid  I 
go  to  get  myself  into  trouble.  But  I 
cant  help  feeling  all  de  same." 

Before  the  day  arrived  a  change  took 
place  in  the  family  affairs.  Mr.  Mordant 
suddenly  announced  his  determination  to 
return  at  once  to  his  plantation  in  Ten- 
nessee. Uneasiness  and  muck  insubordi- 
nation had  recently  been  manifested 
among  his  slaves,  and  those  of  neighbor- 
ing plantations,  and  his  overseer  advised 
his  immediate  return. 

"  The  rascals !  when  I  feed  and  clothe 
them!  The  infernal  abolitionists  have 
been  tampering  with  them  aoain,  beyond 
a  doubt!  Blast  'em  !  I'll  bring  'em  to 
their  senses !  " 

Mr.  Mordant  was  one  of  the  Southern 
chivalry  —  by  no  means  a  "  Northern 
mudsill," — buthe  would  sometimes  swear 
in  as  vulgar  a  style  as  the  veriest  pot- 
house politician.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  we  have  any  institution  at  the 
North  so  extremely  well  calculated  to 
cultivate  the   swearing  faculty,   as   the 
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"  Southern  institution/'  par  excellence. 
80  then  he  swore  valiantly  about  the  "  in- 
fernal abolitionists,''  using  far  more  em- 
phatic terms  than  I  venture  here  to  re- 
port. This  part  of  the  programme  over, 
he  introduced  a  fresh  volley  of  equally 
select  terms,  projected  towards  his  meek 
and  unoffending  wife,  as  if  he  somehow 
considered  her  responsible  for  the  <*  blast- 
ed conduct "  of  the  said  "  infernal  aboli- 
tionists," which  it  is  hardly  probable  was 
quite  the  fact,  albeit  she  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  beneficent  institution 
had  not,  in  its  bearings  upon  her  own 
private  happiness,  been  altogether  favor- 
able. In  fact,  no  one  could  be  blind  to 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  faces  of  sev- 
eral of  the  little  yellow  chattels  running 
about  the  plantation  in  Tennessee,  a 
marked  resemblance  could  be  traced  to 
her  honorable  and  chivalrous  husband. 
These  could  not  have  been  pleasant  ob- 
jects to  contemplate,  even  had  the  bear- 
ing and  occasional  language  of  certain 
dark  but  comely  damsels,  well  established 
favorites  of  their  master,  been  less  super- 
cillious  and  insulting  towards  her.  How- 
ever, whatever  might  have  been  her  pri- 
vate thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  subject, 
she  had  too  much  self-respect,  and  too 
much  dignity  of  character  to  make  them 
known  by  word  or  sign,  holding,  proba- 
bly, like  thousands  of  other  wives  in  the 
game  position,  that  it  was  a  feature  of 
«*  the  institution  "  that  was  inevitable ; 
and  what  was  the  use  of  "  kicking  against 
the  pricks?" 

Preparations  for  the  return  of  the 
Mordants  to  their  plantation  were  hur- 
ried forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
before  three  days  they  were  all  ready  to 
set  out.  To  Helen  and  her  mother  it 
was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  leave  New 
Orleans,  on  more  than  one  account,  and 
once  aboard  the  steamer,  they  felt  that 
every  hour  bore  them  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  scene  of  many  painful 
events,  and  perhaps  lessened,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  certainty  of  the  dreaded  mar- 
riage with  the  dissipated  young  man  se- 
lected for  Helen. 

Their  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Tennessee  was  without  incident,  and 
they  reached  home  to  find  a  more  threat- 


ening state  of  insubordination  among  the 
slaves  than  they  had  feared.  The  labor 
of  the  plantation,  indeed,  went  on  appa- 
rently as  usual.  The  corn-fields  were 
planted,  and  the  immense  tracts  of  the 
tobacco  plant  looked  vigorous  and  thrifly ; 
but  there  was  a  sullen  aspect  among  the 
negroes,  a  dogged  silence  at  their  work, 
quite  in  contrast  to  their  former  careless 
merriment.  Even  the  house-servants 
seemed  infected  with  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous element  brooding  over  all  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  vague  but  deep  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  gradually  grew  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  fimiily. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the 
marriage  of  Helen  seemed  to  be  only 
transferred — they  did  not  stop  ;  and  the 
day  for  the  inauspicious  event  was  again 
appointed.  New  invitations  were  issued 
among  their  friends  in  the  neighboring 
city,  and  the  bridegroom  was  daily  ex- 
pected. A  deeper  sadness  fell  upon  the 
young  girl  and  her  mother,  as  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
threatened  doom.  Neither  dared  to  op- 
pose it  any  longer,  for  the  master,  who 
had  for  years  ruled  his  slaves  with  a 
stem  and  often  cruel  hand,  was  little  less 
stem  and  crael  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Trained  for  years  to  cower  benea^  his 
frown,  they  seldom  thought  of  question- 
ing his  law.  Less  than  ever  did  either 
dare  to  oppose  him  now,  when  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  negroes  exasperated 
and  hardened  his  naturally  sour  and  for- 
bidding temper.  So  they  dragged  on 
from  day  to  day,  loathing  the  prepara- 
tions they  were  compel  1  »d  to  make  for 
the  approaching  wedding,  and  shrinking 
from  the  thought  of  the  future. 

How  often  and  how  deeply  the  mind 
of  Helen  dwelt  upon  the  young  man  who 
had  for  a  few  weeks  revolved  around  her — 
shedding  a  charm  over  her  home  which  it 
had  never  seemed  to  possess  before,  and 
had  then  passed  away,  who  could  tell  now 
if  ever  to  return — it  is  not  our  province  to 
say.  If  her  secret  had  been  kept  well 
before,  it  was  doubly  guarded  now  ;  and 
whatever  miffht  have  been  her  mother's 
insight  into  the  state  of  her  heart,  it  is 
certain  that  she  gave  no  sign.  For  how 
could  she  dare  to  recognize  an  affection 
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that  was  both  dangerous  and  forbidden, 
and  that  could  only  be  kindled  into  a 
more  living  flame  by  being  uncovered  ? 
In  silence  only  was  safety,  and  in  silence 
only  was  the  secret  maintained. 

The  evening  appointed  for  the  nuptials 
at  length  arrived.  The  stately  mansion 
was  illuminated  throughout;  its  doors 
and  windows  thrown  open  to  the  balmy 
evening  air,  and  its  atmosphere  redolent 
with  the  breath  of  hot-house  plants,  and 
the  sweet  and  spicy  odor  of  the  pine  and 
cedar  forests  which,  stretching  down  from 
the  ridges  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
lent  their  magnificent  shade  to  the  up- 
land borders  of  the  plantation,  and  the 
spacious  parks  which  here  and  there  in- 
dented them  like  green  and  silver  bays 
jutting  into  their  border  lands.  The  gar- 
den, hung  with  colored  lanterns,  present- 
ed a  rare  and  festive  appearance,  and  un- 
der its  umbrageous  trees,  beautiM  tables, 
loaded  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
oould  procure,  were  here  and  there  spread. 
The  guests  had  not  yet  begun  to  assemble, 
but  now  and  then  a  dusky  form  glided 
out  of  some  dark  shadow  into  the  light, 
and  as  speedily  disappeared. 

"  How  quiet  the  negroes  are  to-night, 
and  how  strangely  they  glide  about 
among  the  shadows,"  said  Helen,  who, 
i^ppareled  in  her  bridal  robes,  sat  listless- 
ly gazing  from  the  window  of  her  moth- 
ot's  dressing-room,  from  which  the  lights 
were  now  shaded.  "  One  would  almost 
&Dcy  them  spectres,  only  that  such  visit- 
ors never  wear  so  dusky  a  hue ;"  and  she 
gave  a  dreary  little  laugh,  strangely  at 
variance  with  her  gay,  bridal  attire. 

Mrs.  Mordant  did  not  at  once  reply, 
but  sat  gazing  very  intently  out  into  the 
park.  **  I  am  much  mistaken  if  all  those 
figures  are  our  negroes,"  she  at  length 
said.  "  They  look  to  me  like  strangers, 
and  are  probably  some  persons  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  fiinciftil  lights  in  the  park, 
and  the  gay  music,  have  stolen  in  to  have 
iheir  share  of  the  entertainment."  * 

Helen  seemed  satisfied  with  this  sug- 
gestion, or  forgot  the  cause  of  it,  for  she 
sat  very  silent  for  some  time  longer,  mus- 
ing on,  who  could  guess  what?  Not 
cheerfrd  subjects  surely,  by  the  sad  and 
grave  expression  of  her  fece. 


Visitors  at  length  b^;an  to  arrive,  and 
nervous  and  agitated,  Mrs.  Mordant  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room  to  join  her 
husband  and  receive  them.  Windermere 
was  among  the  earliest,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  his  hostess  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  not  unmixed  with  pain.  "  I  did 
not  expect  you,"  she  said,  after  warmly 
grasping  his  hand.  "  We  left  New  Or- 
leans so  suddenly,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  address  you,  we  could  not  hope  that 
you  would  look  for  us  here,  or  know  the 
day  appointed  for  the  occasion." 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  that  I  would  not  have 
lost,"  courteously  replied  the  young  man. 
"  I  soon  learned  of  your  absence  and  the 
change  of  programme  on  my  return  to 
New  Orleans,  and  our  mutual  friend, 
Major  Wainwright,  whom  I  do  not  see 
here,  gave  me  your  address,  and  acquaint- 
ed me  with  the  day  of  the  wedding." 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the 
major,"  stiffly  remarked  Mr.  Mordant, 
with  a  bow. 

**  Thank  you !  "  replied  the  young 
man.  "  But  is  the  major  not  expected 
to-night?" 

»*  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  pointedly  re- 
plied the  polite  gentleman  of  the  house, 
while  a  painfrd  flush  crossed  the  check  of 
his  wife. 

The  drawing-room  meanwhile  was  be- 
coming filled,  and  Windermere  drew  back 
to  permit  other  guests  to  approach  his 
host  and  hostess,  and  an  hour  or  more 
went  by  in  receptions  and  in  the  exchange 
of  the  friendly  and  formal  courtesies  or 
the  occasion. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony 
at  length  arrived,  and  the  host  and  host- 
ess vanished  from  the  room.  •  The  still- 
ness of  expectancy  settled  on  the  gay  and 
loquacious  circle,  and  all  eyes  sought  the 
door.  One  would  have  thought  some- 
thing rare  and  beautifiil  was  written  in 
its  architecture,  so  intently  and  so  long, 
did  all  peruse  it. 

At  length  they  seemed  to  grow  weary 
of  this.  An  hour  had  gone  by  in  the 
study,  and  people  began  to  look  in  one 
another's  faces,  and  whispered  words  of 
wonderment  round  the  room  at  the  long 
waiting.  But  it  was  not  ended.  Anoth- 
I  er  hour,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and^ 
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instead  of  the  bridal  pair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mordant  entered  alone ;  he  with  a  stem 
and  angry  face,  she  with  a  pale  and  anx- 
ions,  and  yet**relieyed  expression. 

"  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
relieving  the  patience  of  this  company,*' 
said  Mr.  Mordant,  "  in  a  most  unexpect- 
ed and  singular  manner.  Two  hours  have 
gone  by  sinoe  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter,  and  yet  the 
bridegroom  has  not  arrived.  What  can 
have  detained  him  we  cannot  tell  —  we 
fear  some  accident  or  misfortune.  The 
uneasiness  among  the  slaves  in  Western 
Tennessee,  and  the  rumors  that  come  to 
our  ears  of  organized  banditti  among  the 
mountaineers,  make  us  look  for  danger 
perhaps  where  none  whatever  exists." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
various  expressions  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  the  guests,  or  their  manner  of  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence.  Many  looked  start- 
led and  alarmed,  some  looked  indignant 
and  suspicious,  and  a  few,  the  younger 
ones  of  the  company,  tittered  behind  their 
fens  and  in  their  pocket  handkerchief. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  behaved  well. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  an  embar- 
rassing, not  to  say  mortifying  position  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordant,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  expected  bridegroom  would  not 
have  been  quite  a  relief  at  the  time,  to 
one  of  them  at  least.  It  would  have 
given  an  air  of  respectability  to  the  dis- 
appointment. For  Mrs.  Mordant,  she 
had  her  own  private  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  were  not  all  those  of  regret 
or  sorrow. 

«  What  a  sad  thing ! "  "How  mortify- 
ing ! "  "  Poor  Helen !  '  were  heard  from 
all  parts  of  the  room.  "  I  wonder  what 
it  can  mean  !  "  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  before  ?  "  and  truth  obliges 
me  to  confess  that  a  fresh  titter  now  and 
then  came  in  as  an  interlude  to  the  be- 
moanings. 

There  was  a  movement  towards  the 
door. 

"  My  friends !  we  will  adjourn  to  the 
refreshment  tables.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  supper  should  spoil  because  our 
most  important  ffuest  has  chosen  to  dis- 
appoint us ;"  and  Mr.  Mordant,  taking  a 


lady  under  his  arm,  moved  on  to  the  gar- 
dens. 

The  spell  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
comfort was  at  onoe  broken.  Expressions 
of  admiration  at  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
colored  lanterns  among  the  noble  trees, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  elegance  of  the 
supper  tables  were  unnumbered.  The 
absence  of  the  bridegroom  and  even  of 
Helen  was  apparently  forgotten  in  the 
grand  onset ;  for  they  were  hungry,  these 
guests.  They  had  waited  out  of  all 
bounds,  and  the  viands  were  delicious, 
varied  and  without  stint.  They  were  not 
selfish,  particularly,  these  guests ;  they 
felt  sincere  concern  for  their  friends,  and 
especially  for  Mrs.  Mordant  and  Helen ; 
but  the  supper  was  tempting,  and  they, 
as  I  have  said,  were  hungry.  It  was  an 
occasion  which  is  not  unknown  to  most 
of  us,  when  the  physical  triumphs  com- 
pletely over  the  sentimental  and  spiritu- 
al —  sometimes  even  moral  natures. 

Among  the  guests,  Windermere  had 
been  the  most  cheery  and  gay.  One 
would  have  said  that  there  was  even  a 
triumphant  expression  on  his  face.  Mrs. 
Mordant  knew  not  whether  to  feel  offend- 
ed or  thankf\il ;  whether  to  think  it  an 
indication  of  want  of  feeling  or  an  effort 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  company  from 
the  misadventure  of  the  evening.  She 
was  no  longer  doubtful  when,  as  the  young 
man  handed  her  a  cream,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  her  face  for  one  moment.  They 
were  foil  of  sympathy  and  affection,  yet 
a  something  of  mystery  which  she  could 
not  quite  &thom  pervaded  them.  It 
passed  in  a  moment,  and  other  guests 
claimed  her  attention. 

The  evening  passed  rapidly  away. 
Helen  did  not  appear,  and  delicacy  for- 
bade any  of  the  guests  requesting  to  see 
her.  Mrs.  Mordant  exerted  all  her  en- 
ergies to  appear  cheerful  and  banish  the 
feeling  of  constraint  which  naturally  af- 
fected the  company,  and  she  in  a  meas- 
ure succeeded.  But  she  was  herself  bur- 
dened with  a  vague  fear,  a  presentiment 
of  ill,  she  knew  not  why;  for  the  negroes 
were  unusually  cheerful,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  sinister  appearance  they  had 
worn  since  the  return  of  the  family  to 
the  plantation.     She  was,  however,  twice 
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startled  bv  the  sudden  appearance  and  as 
sodden  disappearance  among  the  tjxick 
trees  which  skirted  the  garaen,  of  the 
strange,  gliding  figures  which  had  attract- 
ed her  attention  earlier  in  the  evening. 
But  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I  am  ner- 
vous. They  are  only  some  of  the  plant- 
tion  hands/'  and  said  nothing. 

The  supper  was  ended,  and  a  dance 
was  improvised  in  the  well-lighted  gar- 
den, under  the  broad  canopy  of  the  mag- 
nificent trees.  The  music  genetrated  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
battalion  of  ivory  teeth  girdled  the  little 
plateau  whereon  the  merry  dancers 
whirled  in  the  dizzy  waltz,  or  moved  in 
the  graceful  quadrille.  As  midnight 
went  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene  in- 
creased, and  what  was  intended  but  as  a 
brief  episode,  became  the  grand  business 
of  the  night.  One  after  another  of  the 
elder  guests,  however,  as  well  as  some  of 
tiie  younger  ones,  soon  quietly  took  their 
departure,  leaving  the  garden  without  the 
formality  of  bidding  good  evening  to  their 
host  and  hostess. 

Among  these  was  Windermere.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  becoming  restless 
and  unquiet,  and  had  any  one  noted  his 
appearance,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
eyes  roved  uneasily  from  side  to  side ;  and 
then  eyes,  cheek,  his  whole  person  flashed 
up  with  a  strange  and  sudden  brilliancy. 
It  instantly  passed  away  ;  but  it  was  not 
long  after,  that,  quietly  threading  his  way 
to  the  house,  he  received  his  overcoat  and 
hat  from  Hector,  who,  ftom  a  plantation 
boy,  had  grown  to  the  accomplished  wai- 
ter, and  with  Rosy,  now  stood  waiting 
on  the  departing  guests.  A  look  of  intel- 
ligence passed  between  them,  a  rapid  and 
quickly  suppressed  sign,  a  few  low  words, 
and  Windermere  was  gone.  Hector  and 
Rosy  still  stood  bowing  and  curtseying, 
and  waiting  on  the  now  rapidly  dis- 
persing company,  with  all  the  innocent 
demureness  of  cloistered  recluses,  until 
the  last  had  disappeared. 

A  look  of  inexpressible  relief  passed 
over  the  face  of  Mrs.  Mordant  when  she 
found  herself  alone. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  over !  poor  Helen ! 
I  can  now  go  up  and  see  her."  She 
wearily  ascended  the  stairs  to  her  dress- 


ing-room, where  she  had  left  her  daugh- 
ter on  the  lounge,  but  she  was  not  there. 
"  She  was  so  weary,  she  must  have  re- 
tired to  her  own  room.  I  must  go  in 
and  say  good  night." 

She  opened  l£e  door  but  the  chamber 
was  vacant.  Helen's  bridal  robes  lay 
across  the  bed  but  she  was  not  there. 

"  Helen !  my  daughter !  where  are 
you?  "  she  called,  thinking  she  might  be 
in  her  closet.  But  no  answer.  In  vague 
alarm  she  summoned  Rosy,  and  the  house 
was  searched. 

«*  She  may  be  in  the  garden !  "  But 
the  lights  were  already  extinguished  and 
the  garden  was  in  darkness.  Helen  was 
not  to  be  found. 

To  be  continued. 


MY  HOPE. 

By  Helen  "WyTixdliana. 

"  Hope  came  as  a  dove,  bearing  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace." 

A  weary,  hopeless  task  rose  up  before  me. 

And  in  my  heart  I  saw 
A  wish  to  flee  from  what  plain-speaking  duty 

Ought  to  have  made  my  law. 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  all  the  outward  beauty 

Which  smiled  on  every  side; 
Thought  only  hopelessly  of  this  stem  duty, 

By  which  I  must  abide. 

Then  as  I  thought  of  this,  my  heart,  rebelling 

And  questioning  Fate»  rose  up; 
Thought  not  of  blessings  which  my  life  were 
swelling, 

But  of  this  bitter  cup. 

But  while  I  thought,  my  listless,  weary  fingers 

Slower  and  slower  wrought. 
And  sudden  stopped.    My  eye,  upon  the  case- 
ment, 

A  gleam  of  hope  had  caught 

A  little  bird,  meek-eyed,  with  snowy  pinions, 

Stood  looking  in  my  eyes; 
Shaming  my  lack  of  faith,  my  weak  repining. 

Blaming  by  mute  surprise; 

Till  I— inJooking,  swept  my  yain  heart  over. 

Free  from  all  doubt  and  p^in. 
Free  from  the  unbelief,  the  fear  and  question- 
ings, 

And  each  corroding  stain,— 

Turned,  and  anew  took  up  my  lot,  my  vision 

Piercing  beyond  the  cloud. 
To  where  Hope*8  radiant  rainbow  hues  of  prom- 
ise 

In  one  brightiorcii  areJ)QW^^  _ 
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At  Berne,  Sunday  Eve,  Still  resting 
beneath  thy  shadow,  oh  mighty  Alps ! 
bulwarks  of  God's  own  raising,  whose 
massive  walls  will  stand  unmoved,  as  they 
have  stood,  for  countless  generations  yet 
to  come! 

Steep  reared  upon  steep!  Jutting 
crag,  snow-heaped  summit,  and  glittering 
pinnacles  of  ice ; — now  standing  out  with 
clearly  cut  outline  from  a  background  of 
dark  blue  sky  ;  anon,  half  veiled  in  mist, 
or  draped  with  fleecy  clouds  ;  at  one  time 
tinged  with  the  soft,  roseate  flush  of  early 
morning  skies ;  at  another,  gleaming  with 

Sold  and  purple  as  the  sunset  rays  or 
eepening  shades  of  evening  touch,  with 
their  varied  hues,  thy  towering  heights  ! 
In  all  phases,  viewed  at  all  times,  won- 
derful, incomparable,  yet  very  terrible  in 
your  stupendous  proportions.  Oh! 
mighty  dwellers  among  the  clouds !  But 
draw  me  not  nearer  your  presence  lest  I 
be  overwhelmed  with  your  frozen  gran- 
deur, for  I  am  a  worm  of  the  dust  before 
your  everlasting  front,  looking  ever  into 
the  heavens  upward  !  ever  upward  ! 

SoxjA  !  how  is  thy  thought  swayed  be- 
twixt the  two  extremes  of  nothingness 
and  power !  A  pigmy  among  these  Ti- 
tans,— an  ephemera  of  an  hour,  compared 
with  these  age-enduring  creations  of  Infi- 
nite power  !  And  yet, — (uid  yet,  —  oh 
soul !  be  not  quite  overborne  with  the 
weight  of  this  awful  majesty  spread  out 
before  thy  vision  !  That  principle  which 
enables  thee  to  mark  this  great  contrast, 
— to  feel  thine  own  material,  human 
nothingness,  will  one  day  triumph  over 
death  and  decay,  and  from  human  weak- 
ness, lift  thee  up  through  God's  resurrec- 
ting power,  to  the  Immortal,  the  Infinite, 
in  being  and  duration  ! 

But  draw  me  not  nearer  your  awe-in- 
spiring presence !— -e  life  spent  in  closer 
contact  with  your  mighty  spirits  would 
be  unendurable!  Esther,  give  me  a 
home  upon  some  breezy  hill,  where,  with 
sloping  fields  and  winding  stream, — ^with 
here  a  patch  of  forest,  and  there  a 
plimpse  of  distant  mountain,  or  shimmer- 
ing sea ;  stretching  on,  and  on,  a  broad, 


undulating  sweep  of  landscape, — ^rather 
than  an  eyrie  among  mountain  heights, 
or  the  coziest  nest  Aat  was  ever  found 
(beautiful  though  it  might  be)  amid 
rock-walled  Alpine  vallies ;  a  spot  where 
the  scenery  is  not  so  grand  as  to  tax  the 
mind  in  contemplation,  inciting  continued 
desires  for  the  unattainable,  pressing 
home  upon  the  intellect,  with  that  pain- 
ful sense  of  littleness,  so  morbidly  de- 
pressing in  its  effect,  rather  than  inciting 
the  repose  and  comfort  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  a  permanent  resting  place. 

Excursions  among  the  mountains,  sim- 
ply with  a  view  of  obtaining  views,  will 
we  none !  To  say  that  we  have  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc,  afler  risk- 
ing health  or  life  in  the  undertaking — ^to 
clamber  up  icy  steeps,  —  to  look  down 
into  fearfiil  chasms,  or  tempt  the  edge  of 
overhanging  precipice  —  to  risk  neck  or 
limb  upon  "  le  Mer  de  Glace  " — to  climb 
wearily,  so  wearily  over  rock  and  glacier, 
— ^upward,  ever  upward, — even  with  the 
beautiful  phenomena  of  "  M(mta  Rosa,^ 
or  the  delicious  bit  of  oasis  in  that  moun- 
tain desert,  "  le  Jardin,'' — as  the  goal  of 
our  efforts,  would  not  allure  us  to  take 
up  the  spiked  staff,  and  with  the  aid  of 
guides  and  plenty  of  strong  ropes,  consent 
to  be  dragged  into  such  like  expeditions. 
Among  the  Alps,  indeed !  aren't  we  car- 
actly  there  ?  havent  *hey  been,  and  still 
are,  "  a  wall  on  one  side,  and  a  wall  on 
the  other  ?  "  Haven't  we  crossed  Mont 
Cenis — (in  a  civilized,  though,  manner, 
without  the  use  of  handropes,  cudgels,  or 
guides  ?)  Haven't  we  steamed  by  rail, 
through  mountain  gorge,  and  on  the  brink 
of  deep  ravines  7  sailed  on  sweet  Neuf- 
chatel  ?  wandered  hours  along  the  shores 
of  lake  Leman,  till  its  blue  surface  and 
musical  waves  became  like  the  face  and 
voice  of  an  old  friend?  —  rollinff  through 
green  sleeping  vallies,  through  pictur- 
esque hamlets,  and  thriving  towns — thus 
much  have  we  been  among  the  Alps  to 
our  great  delight ;  thus  much  and  more 
we  hope  yet  to  enjoy  amid  this  beautiftd 
region,  by  the  help  of  steam  and  horse 
power,  with  a  moderate  use  of  our  own 
powers  of  locomotion  ;  thus  much,  and 
no  more  do  we  desire  to  cultivate  a  near- 
er   acquaintance  w  ith   th^e   mountain^ 
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fastnesses,  now  standing  with  their  vast, 
cloud-capped  summits  in  solemn  grandeur 
around  the  evening  horizon. 

There  is  something  akin  to  the  ludi- 
crous in  listening  to  a  religious  discourse 
from  the  pulpit,  delivered  to  an  audience 
of  less  than  a  dozen  souls  —  a  discourse 
originally  prepared  for  a  full  congrega- 
tion, and  designed  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  a  promiscuous  body  of  people. 
Such  an  experience  was  ours  this  morn- 
ing at  the  English  chapel.  As  there  was 
little  in  the  exhortation  to  hit  our  partic- 
ular case,  naturally  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  hearers,  and  query 
whether  the  two  stranger  ladies  who 
shared  our  company  on  i^e  lake  yester- 
day, find  it  spiritually  edifying ;  or  the 
gentleman  and  his  wife  in  the  side  pew 
(probably  the  consul  and  lady),  or  the 
other  two  or  three  present,  feel  themselves 
instructed  or  improved  by  the  dry,  theo- 
logical treatise  to  which  they  are  seem- 
ingly listening.  But  it  was  good  for  us 
to  be  there ;  good  to  join  heart  and  voice 
mik  those  few  "  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,"  in  social  worship.  This  service 
over,  we  could  not  but  think  how  much 
more  timely  and  appropriate,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  had  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  laid  aside  his  elaborate 
manuscript,  and  as  a  brother  and  fellow- 
pilgrim,  descended  from  his  high  pulpit 
style,  to  improvise  for  the  real  wants  of 
the  occasion,  by  talking  familiarly,  with 
warm  words,  upon  those  topics,  simple 
yet  grand,  whose  power  for  practical 
good  could  be  felt  by  each  individual 
soul! 

Upon  this  subject  of  preaching,  we 
have  as  yet  heard  nothing  that  would  be 
considered  in  New  England  as  indicating 
any  respectable  degree  of  pulpit  talent. 
One  is  surprised  at  the  common-place, 
prosy  afi^irs,  with  the  mixture  of  dogma- 
tism given  in  shape  of  sermons,  to  intelli- 
gent audiences,  here  on  the  Continent. 
But  one  is  not  surprised,  (such  being  the 
hd)  that  for  the  most  part  Protestants, 
travelling  through  the  country,  appear  to 
consider  Sunday's  sermon  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form,  to  be  endured^  when  there  is 
nothing  more  attractive  to  keep  them  out- 
side, or  when  over-wearied  with  the  ex- 


citement of  the  week  spent  in  sight-hunt- 
ing, they  find  it  a  rest  to  pass  an  hour 
under  such  a  soporific  influen<*e,  besides 
satisfying  the  claims  of  an  easy  con- 
science, trained  from  habit  to  consider  an 
observance  of  these  outward  "  letters  of 
the  law  "  of  considerable  importance. 

Pleasanter  and  more  profitable  than 
the  sermon,  found  we  the  afternoon  walk 
among  the  green  fields  and  through  the 
shaded  suburbs  of  the  town.  How  beau- 
tiful is  the  garb  which  nature  has  as- 
sumed here  in  these  April  days !  Such 
bright  green  grass!  such  fragrant  blos- 
soms, and  fresh,  life-breathing  foliage ! 
Birds  sang  and  flitted  amid  their  new- 
bom  world ;  even  the  distant  mountain- 
peaks, — this  morning  shrouded  in  weep- 
ing mists, — seemed  to  smile  down  upon 
the  fertile  vales  below  ! 

All  nature  worshipped;  and  could  we 
fail  to  render  our  tribute  of  grateful  ado- 
ration to  Him  whose  beneficent  power  had 
brought  forth  life,  and  beauty,  and  glad- 
ness, from  the  cold  grave  of  wintry  death ! 
Picturesque  cottages,  with  barn  and 
cow-house  attached,  were  scattered  here 
and  there ;  groups  of  tidy,  cheerful  peo- 
ple sat  in  the  small  porches,  or  rested 
upon  the  wooden  benches  outside  their 
homes.  Every  one  seemed  to  thank  Gtod 
for  the  return  of  the  beautiful  season,  by 
being  outside  of  their  houses  and  enjoy- 
ing the  great  blessing  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  all  the  Switzers  land  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  like  we  this  same  Berne  the 
best ;  but  farther  travel  may  change  our 
opinion.  Meanwhile,  wearied  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  past  week  of  travel,  thank- 
ful that  we  have  no  musty  antiquities  to 
explore,  but  are  here  brought  into  close 
communion  with  nature,  we  bid  frowning 
"  Jung  Frau  "  and  its  long  long  line  of 
kindred  peaks  good  night.  M.  c.  a. 
LUfred's  Rest, 


"  To  write  the  poem  of  the  human  con- 
science, were  it  only  of  a  single  man,  were 
it  only  of  the  most  infamous  of  men, 
would  be  to  swallow  up  all  epics  in  a  su- 
perior and  final  epic." — Victor  Hugo. 

"A   mother's  joy  X  almost   like    a 

child's."— iij</.  gitized  by  GOOglC 
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LEHERS  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  A  MILL. 

ByX.  Y.  Z. 

Those  among  our  readers  who  have 
been  charmed  with  the  writings  of  the 
"  Country  Parson,"  will  find  in  the  series 
of  "  Letters  from  the  Top  of  a  Hill," 
commenced  in  the  present  number  of  our 
Magazine,  many  characteristics  of  that 
racy  and  genial  writer.  We  welcome 
him  for  our  own  sake  and  for  theirs,  and 
trust  that  he  will  not  soon  weary  of  the 
correspondence.  He  will  pardon  us, 
however,  if  we  suggest  our  fears  that  his 
acquaintance  with  that  erudite  and  lucid 
historian.  Mother  Goose,  to  whom  he  so 
pleasantly  alludes,  is  less  profound  than 
he  would  have  us  think ;  otherwise 
would  he  have  ventured  the  statement 
that "  The  Old  Lady  who  lived  under  the 
Hill "  was  "  a  parent,"  when  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  is  uttered  by  the 
writer,  and  no  such  doctrine  set  forth! 
Yet  we  forgive  him  the  error  for  the  sake 
of  the  pun.  ED. 

Mr.  Editor.  —  The  advantages  of  a 
residence  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  rather  than 
under  it,  where  the  venerable  old  lady 
resided  whose  acquaintance  we  made  in 
our  earliest  copy  of  Mother  Goose,  must 
be  apparent,  (we  believe,  by  the  way, 
that  the  old  lady  was  also  a  parent,)  to 
any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
observations  either  upon  the  starry  heav- 
ens, or  the  dwellers  on  this  mundane 
sphere.  We  travel  farther  and  faster  in 
the  great  diurnal  waltz  of  Day  and  his 
sable  bride  than  the  dwellers  of  the  vale. 
Before  the  trailing  garments  of  the  night 
have  swept  past  them,  we  are  enfolded  in 
the  purple  mantle  of  day  ;  and  long  after 
the  drapery  of  the  couch  has  settled  upon 
them,  parting  day  lingers  and  plays 
around  us.  We  thus  may  be  said  to  live 
longer  and  faster — I  don't  use  the  term 
in  a  bad  sense  —  than  those  whose  "  sun 
goes  down  at  noon."  We  are  men  of 
great  prospects,  if  not  of  great  expecta- 
tions. We  are  the  world's  overseers. 
We  are  above  the  dust  and  strife  of  ordi- 
nary mortals  ;  and  from  our  serene  high- 
ness look  down  with  a  sympathetic, 
though  not  unphilosophical  eye,  on  the 
currents  and  counter-currents  of  trade, 
religion,   polities,  &c.,  which  constitute 


what,  in  popular  phrase,  is  termed  "  life." 
We  are  privileged  beyond  the  common 
walks  of  men, 
**  Like  ships  at  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world.** 

The  dust  of  thoroughfares  has  not  the 
ascension  power  to  reach  us  in  our  aerial 
abodes.  The  fogs  and  mists  of  lagoons 
and  marshes,  springing  from  earth  and 
climbing  the  rugged  hillside,  "  become  a 
portion  of  the  glorious  sky  "  long  before 
they  reach  the  altitude  whence  your  cor- 
respondent surveys  the  smiling  or  scowl- 
ing face  of  nature. 

is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
dwellers  on  these  heights  partake,  some- 
what of  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  upper  atmosphere  ?  "Is 
not  our  life  composed  of  the  four  ele- 
ments," and  are  not  the  petty  cares,  ri- 
valries, and  anxieties  of  sublunary  exist- 
ence seen  most  truly  when  looked  down 
upon  from  a  higher  stand-point  ?  Is  not 
our  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  less  dis- 
torted by  refraction  than  that  of  those 
who  never  see  them  except  through  the 
condensed,  murky  and  smoky  medium 
hanging  over  our  cities  and  lowlands; 
and  may  not  this  be  a  type  of  our  spirit- 
ual vision  as  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  may  be  termed  the  "  lower  classes?  " 

The  general  truth  suggested  above  has, 
in  fact,  obtained  universal  recognition, 
and  fossilized  itself  in  language.  "Look- 
ing up  to  "  is  a  synonym  for  respect  and 
reverence,  while  "  looking  down  upon '' 
has  a  meaning  quite  the  reverse.  Our 
elevation  has  also  a  tendency,  —  while  it 
makes  all  forms  below  diminutive,  —  to 
give  breadth  and  expansiveness  to  the 
vision,  both  natural  and  spiritual.  We 
see  more  of  earth  and  heaven  than  the 
dwellers  in  the  vales.  The  unfenced 
fields  of  air  are  all  our  own,  through 
which  the  fancy  may  range  at  will. 

Such  being  some  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  us  over  our  less  favored  fel- 
lows, who  in  their  joumeyings  never  rise 
above  the  grade  of  our  rail  and  country 
roads ;  not,  in  their  ima^aations,  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  every-day  life,  I 
propose,  through  the  medium  of  the  Re- 
pository, to  give,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
communicated,  some  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  claim,  ,^  | 
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LI8HT  AND  SHADE. 


By    Xuily   "Waters. 

With  light  and  shade  the  artist  re-pro- 
duces the  wonders  of  Art  and  Nature. 
Soenes  distant  and  unvisited  are  brought 
to  our  rapturous  and  wondering  vision 
with  all  the  charm  of  perfect  accuracy. 
With  what  delight  we  linger  over  the 
Old  World  architecture,  revelling  in  its 
classic  associations ;  tracing  the  difFerent 
orders,  from  a  fragment  of  frieze  or  pedi- 
ment ;  a  broken  arch,  a  capital,  or  col- 
umn. 

Through  this  magic  agency,  we  are 
permitted  to  behold  the  towering  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  the  sacred  olive  groves,  and 
friendly  palms  of  holy  lands.  Human 
faces,  upon  whose  varied  expressions — 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  soul  —  we  gaze 
with  an  ever  new  and  tender  interest, 
amazed  at  the  marvellous  power  of  light 
and  shade  as  arranged  by  human  inge- 
nuity ! 

Experience  is  the  light  and  shade  with 
which  the  divine  Artist  develops  the  soul 
pictures  which  are  to  adorn  the  eternal 
galleries  of  heaven !  The  almost  daz- 
zling light  of  happiness  to-day,  followed 
by^e  dark  shadow  of  trial  and  affliction 
on  the  morrow,  makes  sharp  and  endur- 
ing pictures  on  the  soul, — lighting  some 
with  the  radiance  of  exalted  hope,  tender 
resignation  and  sublime  trust ;  darken- 
ing others  with  doubt,  and  greed,  and 
hate,  and  despair ! 

What  bewildering  light  of  joy  filled  the 
heart  of  Abraham,  the  faithful,  when  the 
child  of  promise  was  first  laid  in  his 
arms  f  " 
shade 

Moriah,  obedient  to  the  call  of  God,  to 
sacrifice  that  idol !  Yet  from  that  obe- 
dient act,  that  sublime  faith,  there 
streamed  a  light,  making  luminous  all  the 
long,  dim  centuries  of  the  past. 

With  what  mournful  interest,  in  tra- 
versing the  galleries  of  memory,  do  we 
pause  before  familiar  pictures,  for  our 
soul  to  draw  the  moral !  There  are  Pha- 
raohs, who  would  not  sacrifice  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  till  he  wrested  from  their 
heart's  determined  grasp  the  objects  of 
their  idolatrous  aflfection.     Herods,  tram- 


pling over  every  principle  of  humanity,  to 
secure  the  throne  whereon  their  pride 
would  rule.  Hagars,  in  their  exile,  lift- 
ing their  souls  to  the  Merciful,  who 
watchetii  them  in  pity,  through  aU  their 
wilderness  of  want,  and  woe,  and  scorn. 

Tempters,  with  their  dazzling  offers  of 
splendor  and  luxury,  where  the  senses 
may  revel  awhile  in  pleasure  —  scorning 
the  souls  pleading  for  sacrifice  —  after- 
wards rending  the  pearls  of  virtue,  and 
faith  and  tenderness. 

Weary  pilgrims,  returning  from  unhal- 
lowed wanderings,  with  contrite  souls, 
pressing  eagerly  to  their  Father's  home 
of  rest  for  wounded  spirits.  Loving  na- 
tures, beaming  through  sweet  faces,  whose 
tender  ministries,  like  the  harpers  of  old, 
exorcise  distrust  and  envy  from  disheart- 
ened souls,  filling  them  with  the  sweet 
harmonies  of  heaven. 

To-day,  all  about  us,  we  see  a  noble 
priesthood  oflfering  sacrifices  to  God — not 
as  under  the  Mosaic   dispensation,   the 


' '     But  O !  what  a  sudden  and  awful 
fell   upon  him  when,   toilmg  up 


blood  of  goats  and  lambs— but  their  own 
heart's  blood,  they  bring  to  their  coun- 
try's altar,  with  their  lofty  aspirations, 
their  noble  ambition  !  Tottering  fathers 
sending  their  sons  forth  to  do  battle  for 
their  liberties.  Mothers  yieldbg  their 
daughters,  who,  girded  with  zeal  and  ten- 
derness, hasten  with  wine  and  oil  to  the 
suffering  who  have  fallen  for  their  coun- 
try's freedom.  Over  such  pictures,  there 
is  joy  among  the  angels. 
Hartfordy  Conn, 

OBITUARY. 

Died  in  the  hospital  at  Camp  McClel- 
lan,  Davenport,  Iowa,  July  2d,  of  ulce- 
ration  of  the  lungs,  Henry  Channing 
Soule,  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Soule,  aged  17  years,  4  months  and  four 
days.  He  was  a  recruit  in  Company  H, 
22d  Iowa  Infantry. 

"  Though  a  great  nation  mourn 
Not  for  such  dead — 
Far  in  his  lonely  home 
Tears  will  be  shed, 
And  hearts  break  with  pain.»* 


"Diamonds  are  found  only  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth:  truths  are  found  only 
in  the  depths  of  ^<^^g^^QQ[e 
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It  is  with  a  feeling  cf  great  sadnera  that  I  re- 
sume my  usually  agreeable  task  of  preparing 
the  monthly  Table  for  your  perusal,  dear  read- 
er. I  have  things  to  tell  you  that  will  sadden 
your  sympathetic  hearts  also,  and  call  forth  all 
your  tendereRt  feelings  towards  one  who  has 
long  been  a  faithful  oAterer  for  your  mental 
palate,  and  a  true  friend  to  you  all.  For  a  part 
of  my  evil  tidings  you  are  already  prepared. 
You  will  ha^e  read  the  obituary  notice  which 
conveys  to  you  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
a  son  of  our  Western  associate,  Mrs.  Soule. 
The  blow  that  has  iHllen  upon  her  is  not  a 
strange  and  unusual  one— alas!  How  many 
thousands  of  mothers  nil  over  our  bleeding  land 
are  now  sitting  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  a  son  slain  in  battle,  or  swept 
away  by  camp  disease,  or  wasted  by  the  slow 
process  of  exhaustion.  But  fbw  will  ever  know 
all  the  cruel  circumstances  which  aggpraTate, 
a  thousand-fold,  the  pain  of  this  sad,  sad  be- 
reavement Domestic  affliction,  deep  and  terri- 
ble, but  which  cannot  be  revealed  to  the  world, 
had  but  just  bowed  the  mother  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  when  the  news  of  her  son*s  death 
came,  and  he  had  been  scarcely  one  month  a 
soldier.  In  a  letter  received  Arom  her  three 
weeks  since,  I  read—"  I  too,  am  become  a  sol- 
dier*s  mother.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  done 
something  for  my  country— given  it  one  of  my 
jewels.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  set  in  crim- 
son!"   Prophetic  prayer. 

In  the  letter  received  to-day,  she  refers  to 
this,  and  exclaims,  '*  0,  Mrs.  8.,  the  jewel  I 
gave  my  country  has  indeed  been  set  in  crim- 
son, for  my  dear  boy  bled  to  death  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lungs."  In  a  letter  from  the  sur- 
geon in  whose  care  he  was  placed,  he  gives 
some  slight  details  of  his  death.  He  says,  Hen- 
ry was  first  taken  sick  with  the  measles  about 
six  days  previous  to  his  death  and  soon  appa- 
rently recovered  f^om  them ,  and  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance doing  well,  when  all  at  once  a  copi- 
ous hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  started,  proba- 
bly caused  by  an  abscess  there.  This  happened 
about  8  A.  M . ,  July  2d.  It  lasted  for  a  few  min- 
utes only.    When  it  stopped,  we  immediately 


strove  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  second 
bleeding,  but  at  half-past  10  ▲.  m.,  it  agun 
commenced.  He  died  a  few  minutes  after.  All 
the  medical  aid  In  the  world  could  not  have 
saved  his  life. 

"  Henry,  during  his  short  stay  here,  had 
won  many  fHends.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  a  true  soldier.  He  was  never 
once  heard  to  make  us3  of  any  other  than  good 
language.  ^  hen  he  was  sick,  the  nurses  all 
liked  him— he  was  kind,  good  and  patient.  He 
was  buried  at  Oakdale  Cemetery,  a  most  beau- 
tiful spot,  one  mile  fW>m  the  city  of  Daven- 
port" 

Henry  had  been  absent  from  home  since  last 
November,  but  did  not  enlist  until  May  of  the 
present  year.  He  wrote  his  mother  an  affiso- 
tionate,  loving  letter,  announcing  the  fkots. 
She  answered  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but,  unao- 
customed  to  directing  Army  letters,  she  misdi- 
rected this,  and,  by  a  fatality  very  hard  to  en* 
dure,  it  reached  the  hospital,  after  long  wan- 
derings, eleven  days  after  his  death.  *'0," 
she  writes,  **  I  never,  never,  never  can  be  re- 
conciled to  the  fiict  that  my  boy  never  received 
that  letter.  He  thought  so  much  of  a  letter 
from  me,  and  it  would  have  comforted  him  00 
much  to  know  that  I  did  not  blame  him  but 
honored  him  for  going  into  the  army,  and  it 
would  have  been  almost  like  a  blessing  f^h 
firom  his  mother's  lips,  to  have  had  that  letter 
under  his  pillow  during  those  six  days  in  the 
hospital.  0,  it  does  seem  that  whenever  death 
comes  to  me  it  is  with  the  most  aggravating 
circumstances.  Tou  know  Henry's  father  died 
—sickened,  died  and  was  buried,  ere  I  received 
the  letter  announcing  he  was  ill.  All  my  friends 
have  gone  in  the  same  way.  Mother,  father, 
grandmother,  brother-in-law,  sister,  all  sick- 
ened, and  died,  and  were  buried,  and  i  knew  it 
not  till  the  sods  lay  cold  upon  their  hearts. 
Never  has  it  been  my  sad  privilege  to  wipe  the 
death-dew  from  a- loved  one's  brow!  Never 
mine  to  kiss  their  dying  lips,  press  their  pulse- 
less hands,  or  listen  to  a  last  word  of  love;  and 
now,  my  boy.  my  boy  whom  I  loved  as  never 
boy  was  loved  before,  he  is  taken,^  and  .though 
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in  the  same  State,  I  knew  it  not  till  he  haA  been 
%  week  in  his  g^fave.  0,  it  eeems  sometimes  as 
thomth  it  were  too  muoh  to  bear. 

**  Do  you  never  write  words  that  afterwards 
oome  back  to  *yovL  with  a  pathos  that  nearly 
breaks  yoor  heart?  In  an  editorial  sketch 
written  a  year  or  more  ago  for  the  Repository, 
I  remember  using  these  words  in  reference  to 
an  incident  where  a  fond  mother,  after  making 
the  fullest  preparations  for  her  sick  soldier  son, 
had  him  returned  to  her  in  his  oofiSn  —  **  Poor 
8(ddier»  dead  without  the  glory  of  a  wound! 
Poor  mother,  bereft  without  even  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  he  fought  toe///  *'  How  they 
come  back  to  me,  those  words!  how  they  come 
home!  And  in  the  June  number  of  the  Repos- 
itory, in  that  little  true  sketch,  *'  Only  one 
Wounded,"  I  said  something  to  thisefifeot.  **It 
Is  only  when  we  loop  together  the  slender  black 
threads  of  this  war,  that  we  realise  how  fearful- 
ly it  has  blighted  our  country.'*  No,  when  I 
suffer  as  I  do  suffer,  from  the  knowledge  that 
my  precious  boy  died  in  a  hospital,  knowing  as 
I  do  know,  too,  that  he  had  the  tenderest  of 
oare — that  he  was  reverently  buried  in  a  beau- 
tiful cemetery— and  reflect  upon  what  those 
thousands  of  mothers  must  have  suffered  whose 
boys  were  shattered  to  death  on  the  battle-field, 
and  buried  in  trenches,  or,  mayhap,  not  buried 
at  all,  I  realize,  as  I  never  thought  I  should, 
what  a  fearftd  thiug  this  terrible  war  is,  and  I 
feel  as  though  I  should  joy  to  be  transformed 
into  an  avenging  angel  with  wings  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  guilty  South-land." 

Henry  Soule  was  a  boy  of  great  promise  and 
most  attractive  person.  To  use  his  moth  er*8 
phrase,  ^'  he  was  a  splendid  looking  boy.  I  say 
it  not,"  she  continues,  '*  with  a  mother's  par- 
tiality, for  such  was  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  forehead  so  high  and 
broad  and  beautiftd  —  with  such  a  wealth  of 
gold  brown  curls  clustering  about  it,  such 
large,  glorious,  deep  blue  eyes  —  such  a  com- 
plexion! fkir  as  alabaster,  with  roses  set  upon 
each  cheek,  and  those  sweet  lips — ^lips  that  nev- 
er gave  me  nor  any  one  else  but  kind  and  ten- 
der words, — and  to  think  that  he  is  gone!  Oi 
my  darting!  I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  as  he 
gathered  the  few  things  he  could  carry  in  his 
satchel,  I  hovering  about  him,  putting  in  here 
and  there,  in  every  odd  comer,  such  little  deli- 
eides  as  I  had  brought  with  me  from  the  East 
this  summer,  and  every  other  moment  pressing 
my  two  hands  to  my  heart  to  keep  it  Arom  leap- 
iig,  as  it  were,  out  of  my  bosom.  When  all 
VM  ready,  I  went  out  and  leaned  against  the  I 


comer  of  the  cabin  while  he  parted  with  his 
brothers.  Finally  he  came  out  and  hastened 
towards  me.  0,  the  words  I  longed  to  say  but 
could  not.  I  could  only  utter,  **  Be  a  good 
boy,  Henry,  and  never  forget  your  mother?  " 
"  I  will  be  good,"  he  murmured,  "  and  I'll 
never,  never  forget  you!  "  I  strained  him  to 
my  heart  and  kissed  him  amid  raining  tears; 
he  kissed  me  back,  and  I  heard  one  convulsive 
sob  choke  up  bis  throat  —  I  loosened  him  and 
he  took  up  his  satchel  and  left  me,  afoot— alone 
—not  fifteen— to  begin  the  world;  to  walk  a 
hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  across  the  prai- 
rie. I  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then  went 
back  to  my  toil.  0,  the  days  and  nights  of  ag- 
ony till  I  received  his  first  letter.  Thank  God! 
from  the  day  he  left  me  until  he  died,  every- 
body was  kind  to  him.  He  found  friends  all 
along  the  road ;  friends  at  Cedarville,  where  he 
spent  the  winter,  going  to  school ;  and  friends 
afterwards  at  Florence,  fifteen  miles  from  there, 
where  he  lived  till  he  enlisted.  Yes,  everybody 
was  kind  to  my  boy  save  him  who — " 

What  shall  we  say  by  way  of  consolation  to 
our  friend  in  her  great  bereavement  ?  She  is 
now  ill  of  lung  fiever,  with  a  sorrow  that  cannot 
be  told  weighing  upon  her  heart,  crushing  her 
to  the  dust.  0,  the  living  sorrows  so  much 
more  terrible  than  those  from  the  dead !  May 
the  God  whom  she  loves  and  serves,  the  Father 
who  is  still  watching  over  her,  even  in  the 
darkness,  bring  her  that  comfort  which  human 
lips  can  never  render! 

Mrs.  Soule  is  not  able  to  contribute  anything 
to  the  present  number  of  the  Repository — a  de- 
privation which  will  be  peculiarly  felt  by  the 
readers;  but  we  hope  that  by  another  month 
her  health  will  be  no  far  restored  as  to  enable 
her  to  take  her  wonted  place  in  the  Repository. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  AUDUBON.  THE  ORNITHOLOOIST. 
Many,  many  years  ago«  when  locks  that  are 
now  beginning  to  be  sprinkled  with  gray  were 
still  nut'brown,  and  the  heart  was  young  and 
enthusiastic  that  has  known  care  and  some  sor- 
row since  then,  with  my  husband  and  an  old 
friend  I  found  myself  in  the  then  far-off  city  of 
St  Louis.  No  railroads  then  intedaoed  the 
Western  country,  annihilating  time  and  space, 
but  the  joumey  from  Bufl^lo  to  Chicago  must 
be  made  by  the  tedious  circuit  of  the  great 
lakes,  consuming  a  week  in  transit  from  one 
city  to  the  other  city,  I  say;  but  Chicago,  now 
the  magnificent  metropolis  of  the  West,  with  its 
marble  palaces,  and  its  wondrous  wealth  and 
prosperity,  was  then  but  a  cluster  of  wooden 
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houses,  which  were  coDtinually  migrating  from 
place  to  place,  their  inhabitants  coolly  remtun- 
Ing  at  home  and  performing  their  household  la- 
bor with  as  mach  sang  froid  as  if  anchored  to 
the  solid  earth.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
these  houses  trundling  about  on  wheels,  shoot- 
ing up  one  street  and  down  another,  while  the 
good  housewife,  bustling  about  her  work,  would 
every  now  and  then  appear  at  the  door  to  throw 
out  a  handful  of  apple-parings  or  a  pan  of  dust, 
as  if  living  in  locomotive  dwellings  was  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  human  race  as  well  at  that 
of  the  tortoise  and  the  snail .  Then  from  Chica- 
go to  the  Mississippi,  the  journey  was  done  by 
conveyances,  dignified  by  the  name  of  stages, 
though  no  ancient  country  wagon  with  its  can- 
vas roof,  but  would  have  put  these  stages  to  the 
blush.  The  hotels  on  the  way  were  log  cabins 
of  usually  a  single  room;  but  after  all  it  was 
pleasanter  journeying  then  than  now,  when 
you  are  whirled  through  the  country  by  the 
power  of  steam,  and  the  magic  palaces  of  brick 
and  stone  have  replaced  the  log  cabins  for  ho- 
tels. 

But  I  was  to  relate  a  reminiscence  of  the  great 
ornithologist,  Audubon.    A  day  or  two  after 
we  arrived  in  St  Louis,  Audubon  and  his  com- 
panions came  in  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  had  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
nearly    two  years,  meeting  no  other  creature 
than  buffalo,  deer  and  the  wild  Indian,  and  had 
just  then  returned  to   civilized  life.    A  boat 
roofed  with  buffalo  hides  had  these  two  long 
years  been  their  dwelling,  in  which  they  had 
reached  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  landing  and  branching  off  into 
the  prairies  and  valleys  and  mountain  regions 
as  they  chose,  always  leaving  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany on  board  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  and 
carry  it  on  to  meet  the  pedestrian  party  at  some 
point  higher  up  the  river.    They  had  brought 
a  variety  of  strange  animals  and  birds,  and  a 
great  many  curious  and  beautifril  Indian  manu- 
fistctures  with  them,  and  the  city  was  in  a  few 
hours  alive  with  excitement  on  the  subject    I 
had  always  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for 
Audubon.    The  stories  of  his  adventurous  wan- 
derings I  had  heard,  his  discoveries  in  ornithol- 
ogy, his  love  of  the  wild  life  of  the  wilderness, 
coupled  with  his  learning  and  accomplishments 
had  invested  him,  in  my  mind,  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  hero.    And  here  he  was,  the  hero 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  meeting,  in  the  same 
city  with  myself!    I  was  eager  to  see  him,  but 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  have  intro- 
duced myself  upon  his  attention  by  seeking  an 


introduction ;  and  in  that  dty  of  strangers  what 
chance  had  I  to  meet  him  in  any  other  way? 
Evidently  none.  I  sat  down  in  my  room  at  the 
Glasgow  Hotel,  and  took  it  philosophically.  It 
was  necessary  neither  to  my  happiness  nor  my 
comfort  that  I  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  hero,— for  hero  he  indeed  was,— why  then 
should  I  in  the  indulgence  of  a  vain  desire,  lose 
other  pleasures  that  were  within  my  grasp? 
But  the  thought  of  him  haunted  me,  and  as  is 
not  uncommon  with  those  who  dally  with  the 
Muses,  they  finally  took  the  following  form:  — 

TO  J.  J.  AUDUBOH. 

Lover  of  all  things  beautifhl  on  earth — 
Great  worshipper  of  Nature— Aitdubow! 

Thou  whom,  at  e'en  the  hour  that  gave  thee 
birth. 
Genius  proclidmed  her  own,herfiivorite  son; 

Deign  to  accept  the  unpretending  lay 
A  humble  woman  oners  at  thy  shrine. 

And  from  her  turn  not  scornfully  away. 
Who  in  diu  worships  glorious  art  divine. 

Thou  from  fur  wanderings  retumest  now. 

And  many  a  heart  wilTioy  thy  face  to  see; 
And  brighter  wreaths  will  crown  thy  manly 
brow. 
Than  aught  my  hand  unskilled  can  tune  for 
thee! 

Tet  can  I  not  withhold  the  tribute  due. 
Of  proud  and  grateful  homage  to  thy  name; 

Though  nought,  alas,  that  one  like  me  can  do. 
Could  add  one  tittle  to  thy  well  earned  fiune. 

Thine  own  loved  country,  rforying  in  her  son. 
Repeats  thy  name  with  all  a  mother's  pride. 

While  Europe  s  noblest  yield  to  Audubon, 
A  reverence  deep  they  pay  to  few  beside! 

On  thy  proud  way  then,  man  of  matchless  xeal! 

On  to  thy  goal  with  strong  and  hopeful  heart. 
While  Nature's  worshippers  shall  f&r  off  kneeL 

And  thank  their  God,  who  made  thee  what 
thou  art! 
Glasgow  Hotel, 

A  half  hour  afterwards  my  husband  and 
friend  came  in  to  tell  me  that  they  had  seen  and 
talked  with  Audubon.  They  that  oared  so  little 
for  the  man  compared  with  myself.  They  told 
me  of  wonderful  things  he  had  related  to  them, 
I  listening  as  earnestly  as  they  could  desire. 
After  they  had  ended  their  account  I  handed 
forth  my  verses,  and,  quite  crest-fallen,  retired 
to  rest  The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  as 
I  sat  alone  in  the  parlor  engaged  in  some  little 
feminine  occupation,  a  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  the  landlord  entered,  followed  by  an  old 
man  of  medium  height  and  stout  figure.  His 
long  white  beard  flowed  far  down  over  his 
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breast.  He  wore  a  drab  slouch  bat,  grey  olotb- 
ing,  and  the  heaviest  and  ugliest  of  hobnailed 
dices.  His  fuse  was  tanned  by  exposure,  but 
hts  oheeks  were  fresh  as  a  milk-maids,  and  his 
large  gray  eyes  were  keen  as  a  &lcon*s.  I  rose 
from  my  seat  as  I  saw  by  appearanoes  that  the 
Tisitor  was  for  me,  but  guess  my  surprise  when 
the  landlord  with  a  bow  obserred— 

"  Allow  me  to  introduoe  you  to  Mr.  Audu- 
bon." 

No  young  girl  eyer  sew  her  first  lover  at  her 
Jbet  with  half  the  trepidation  I  felt  at  this  mo- 
ment. Sui*prise,  gratification  and  delight  were 
mingled  with  a  sudden  and  unusual  mauvaise 
havie^  and  I  imagine  the  great  Ornithologist's 
first  impressions  of  me  were  not  very  flattering. 
But  how  instantaneously  he  placed  me  at  my 
ease! 

**  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  some 
lines  addressed  to  myself  by  you,**  said  he, 
'*  and  I  thought,  madam,  you  would  not  be 
displeased  to  receive  a  short  visit  from  a  rough 
old  fellow  of  the  woods,  and  so  I  have  done  my- 
sdf  the  honor  of  calling  on  you.'* 

The  smiling  landlord  vanished.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon took  a  seat  on  the  sofa  at  my  side,  and  in 
five  minutes  we  were  old  acquaintances.  How 
he  talked!  Never  did  I  converse  with  a  more 
genial,  delightful  being  than  that  old  man. 
His  language,  terse  and  elegant,  flowed  from 
his  lips  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Maoaulay. 
Everything  was  new;  nothing  common-place. 
He  told  me  of  his  long  wanderings,  of  his  hair- 
Inreadth  escapes,  of  the  glorious  fields  of  flow- 
ers he  had  seen,  of  the  wonderful  birds  he  had 
found,  of  his  adventures  with  the  Indians,  of 
his  perilous  encounters  with  herds  of  buffaloes, 
and  a  thi»usand  things  that  made  me  feel  as  if 
in  a  land  of  romance.  *'  But  here  I  am  back 
again  in  the  haunts  of  civilization,  my  savage 
life  left  behind  me,  yet  I  fear  scarcely  knowing 
bow  to  deport  myself  so  that  my  friends  will 
not  be  ashamed  of  me.'* 

•«  Oh,  as  to  that,"  I  replied,  laughing,  «« I 
think  your  friends  will  be  well  content  to  re- 
ceive you  with  all  your  savage  engrafitings, 
comforting  themselves  with  the  thought  of  how 
happy  you  must  be  to  find  yourself  once  more 
in  the  lap  of  civilisation." 

"Happy!  "  he  echoed,  with  a  half-serious, 
half-jesting  tone—  '  Not  I,  indeed!  I  am  ham- 
pered with  the  restrictions  of  civilization  al- 
ready, and  shall  soon  go  back  again  to  the 
wikl  life  of  my  woods  and  prairies,  and  yet  that 
kind  of  life  has  its  drawbacks,  too.*'  . 

**  Indeed! "  said  I,  what  can  they  b^T " 

'*  I  remember  several  occasions  which  came 


near  proving  fatal  to  me.  One  of  them  I  will 
give  you.  We  were  far  up  on  the  Yellow 
Stone,  and  with  three  or  four  of  my  compan* 
ions  I  had  landed  to  follow  a  deer  trail  which 
looked  quite  fresh,  for  our  provisions  were 
growing  scarce.  However,  we  took  a  ration 
with  us,  not  knowing  how  long  it  might  be  be> 
fore  we  came  up  with  our  game.  We  travelled 
on  for  a  long  distance,  sometimes  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  deer,  and  then  losing  it  again» 
but  never  getting  near  enough  for  a  shot.  Of 
course  we  could  not  give  up  the  chase;  but  it 
was  a  hot  and  murky  day,  and  we  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  search  for  water.  We  could  not 
find  it,  but  relying  on  our  usual  good  fortune, 
we  trusted  to  do  so  before  long.  So  we  kept  oa 
as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  in  the  direction 
the  deer  had  taken;  while  looking  for  water  we 
had  lost  the  trail,  and,  in  my  hurry,  when  I 
left  the  boat  I  had  forgotten  my  pockeit  com* 
pass. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  and  we  must  look 
for  a  camping  place.  We  turned  our  eyes  in 
all  directions,  but  aU  places  looked  alike.  We 
were  on  a  vast,  sandy  plain,  covered  complete- 
ly with  cactuses.  Far  and  wide  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  else.  Unfortunately  we  had 
come  out  with  only  Indian  buckskin  mocassins, 
and  our  feet  b^an  to  suffer  with  the  thorny 
leaves  which  everywhere  covered  the  prairie. 
It  grew  dark,  and  wearied,  thirsty  and  foot- 
sore, we  stretched  ourselves  on  this  uncomfMrt- 
able  bed  and  slept  till  morning 

'*  We  awoke,  breakfasted  on  the  few  crumbs 
which  remained  in  our  hayersacks,  and  held  & 
council  of  war,  when  we  decided  to  give  up  the 
chase  and  return  to  the  boat  As  near  as  I 
could  calculate  we  were  tliirty  miles  distant 
from  it,  but  in  which  direction  it  lay  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  decide.  After  a  brief  consultation 
we  determined  on  a  course  and  started.  We 
walked  on  for  hours,  our  feet  swollen  and 
bleeding,  but  no  tokens  of  the  river's  belt  ap* 
peared.  We  seemed  only  to  be  plying  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  cactus  desert.  The  noon- 
day sun  glared  down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  rock  to  shelter  us. 
Our  tongues  were  parched  with  thirst,  but  no 
water  could  we  find,  and  what  was  worse  than 
all  we  were  lost!  Hunger,  too,  began  to  assail 
us,  but  though  a  deer  two  or  three  times  crossed 
our  path,  we  could  not  bring  them  down.  Our 
aim  liad  become  unsteady,  and  we  wasted  our 
ammunition  in  vain.  So  the  second  day  went 
by  and  we  lay  down  once  more  on  a  thorny 
cactus  bed  to  sleep . 

*'  The  third  morning  dawned,  and  narrons 
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and  dispirited  we  onoe  more  commenced  our 
mmderings.  This  day  we  saw  an  abundance  of 
game  but  our  success  in  bringing  it  down  was 
no  better  than  on  the  previous  day.  Our  eye- 
sight was  strangely  affected  by  our  suffsring 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  our  hands  trem- 
bled like  aspens  whenever  we  attempted  to  take 
aim.  The  prospect  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  our  perilous  position  began  to  look  very 
dubious.  We  might  walk  for  weeks  on  this  des- 
ert plain  and  not  reach  the  end,  and  there  evi- 
dently was  no  water.  We  were  fltint  and  near- 
ly dying  with  thirst,  when  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day,  we  came  upon  some  bu&lo 
tracks  filled  with  a  green,  slimy  water.  We 
knelt  down ,  spread  our  pocket  handkerchieft 
over  the  little  pools,  dipped  out  the  water  with 
our  leather  drinking  cups,  and  drank  it.  Nev- 
er was  a  draught  so  delicious.  It  refreshed  us 
and  steadied  our  nerves.  Soon  after  one  of  the 
party  ki.led  a  little  animal,  I  knew  not  what; 
we  tore  it  to  pieces  and  in  a  minute  it  was  de- 
Toured.  After  this  we  had  no  further  difficul- 
ty. We  killed  an  abundance  of  game,  and  be- 
fore night  signal  guns  from  our  boat  guided  us 
to  its  welcome  shelter.  We  had  fortunately  at 
last  taken  the  right  direction,  and  were  saved 
from  the  dreadful  death  which  has  overtaken 
80  many  explorers,  of  starvation.  Thank  God 
for  it! »' 

Two  hours  went  by  like  minutes,  and  he  rose 
to  leave  me.  **  We  shall  meet  again  before 
many  weeks,*'  said  he;  "you  reside  in  New 
York  and  I  not  far  from  it.  I  have  a  nice  pair 
of  ponies  which  I  shall  soon  send  to  the  city  to 
bring  you  to  my  house.*' 

Alack!  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  left  St 
Louis  that  afternoon  and  soon  after  Mr.  Audu- 
bon's return  home  he  was  taken  ill,  and  did  not 
soon  recover.  *'  Civilized  life  **  seemed  not  to 
agree  with  him  at  all,  and  on  his  recovery  he 
Started  again  on  the  tour  which  proved  to  be 
his  last.  He  has  long  been  no  more,  but  his 
name  vrill  never  be  forgotten  by  the  lovers  of 
science  and  the  beautiflil.  Among  my  most 
prized  mementoes  are  a  pair  of  mocassins  ele- 
gantly embroidered  by  a  daughter  of  a  Black- 
foot  chief  and  sent  me  by  Mr.  Audubon,  as  I 
was  leaving  St  Louis. 

A  MEMENTO  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  8C0T8. 
Speaking  of  mementoes,  recalls  the  fact  that 
I  now  have  in  my  possession  a  relic  of  the  love- 
ly and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  lace,  a  peculiar  and  very  beautifUl 
fSEbbrio,  once  a  part  of  a  garment  worn  by  her. 


An  heir-loom  in  a  Scottish  family  and  pre- 
served by  them  with  jealous  care,  it  must  excite 
very  peculiar  filings  in  Scottish  breasts.  Of 
what  sorrowful  scenes  may  it  have  been  a  dumb 
witness!  What  throbs  of  anguish  may  have 
stirred  its  folds!  How  sad  to  look  upon  the 
frail  memento  and  remember  that  after  half  a 
lifb  of  weary  and  cruel  captivity  its  lovely  wear- 
er, generations  ago,  laid  down  her  sorrows  and 
her  life  together  on  the  scaffold.  W  hat  gar- 
ment however  magnificent,  or  jewel  howerer 
rare,  of  the  cruel  Elizabeth,  could  excite  half 
the  emotion  in  the  beholder,  that  is  awakened 
by  this  little  firagment  of  lace  worn  by  her 
cousin  and  victim,  Blary  of  Scotland  ? 

Another  memento  of  the  unfortunate  lady, 
more  enduring  and  beautiful  than  any  fWiil 
work  of  human  hands,  is  one  well  known  to 
most  readers  as 

HIS  PBISON   PSATBB. 

Hundreds  of  versions  have  been  made  of  it, 
few  of  them  equalling  the  original  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  one  of 
the  tersest  and  most  expressive  compositions 
which  the  Ladn  affords.  We  give  it  to  oar 
readers  that  those  who  read  Latin  may  com- 
pare it  with  the  translations  which  fall  in  their 
way: 

0  Domine  Dens,  speravi  in  Te. 
0  care  mi  Jesu,  nunc  libera  me. 
In  dura  catena. 
In  misera  poena 
Desidero  Te. 
Languendo, 
Gemendo, 
Genuflectendo, 
Adoro, 
Imploro, 
Ut  liberes  me. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Laurie  gave  a  translation  of  it  in  a  ibrmer 
number  of  the  Repository,  which  we  subjoin: 

0  Lord,  and  my  God  I  have  hope  but  in  Thee; 
0,  Jesus,  beloved,  now  liberate  me; 

In  heavy  chain. 
In  bitter  pain. 
With  languor,  and  gloaming,  and  bending  the 
knee, 

1  adore  and  implore  thee  to  liberate  me. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  renderings  is 
the  following  in  prose,  which  breathes  Uie  very 
spirit  of  earnest  prayer. 

"  0  Lord  God,  in  thee  have  I  put  my  trust 
0,  sweet  Jesu,  be  thou  my  succor  and  defense! 
Bound  with  my  hard  chain,  burdened  with  my 
sore  affliction,  I  come  longing  to  thee.  And 
thus  I  sink  and  weep,  and  bow  my  knees,  ador- 
ing thee,  and  praying,  0  Lord  deliver  my  souL" 
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This  beautiful  prayer  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  of  Scotland,  recalls  another  written  by 
one  equally  beautiful,  and  equally  unfortunate 
—Mary  Queen  of  Hungary.  She  is  little  known 
in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  met  her  name  in  English.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Sigismund  Ist,  and  her  &te  was  in 
many  respects  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the 
Scottish  queen.  Young  and  beautiful,  her  hus- 
band in  exile,  she  was  seixed  first  by  one  paity 
and  then  by  the  other,  which  rent  and  diyided 
her  country,  each  of  which,  ignoring  her  mar- 
riage with  Sigismund,  endeaTored  to  compel 
her  to  giTe  her  hand  to  a  leading  member  of 
his  own  party;  for  being  the  lawful  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  party  which  she  espoused  would 
naturally  become  the  ruling  one.  But,  true  to 
her  husband,  she  resolutely  revised  to  comply 
with  their  demands  aad  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on. Here  she  was  confined  many  years,  they 
in  whose  power  she  was  occasionally  visiting 
her  to  see  if  her  misfortunes  had  not  at  last  led 
her  to  soocumb  to  their  wishes.  But  no  hard- 
iUp  or  cruelties  could  shake  her  loyalty,  and 
die  endured  to  the  end. 

The  following  is  her  prison  prayer,  and 
breathes  a  fruitAil  spirit  of  trust  and  resigna- 
tion. It  was  written  about  the  year  1525,  in 
the  old  Teutonic  dialect  I  have  made  the 
translation  as  literal  as  possible,  and  am  sure 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  it 

PRISOH  PRATER  OF  MART  OF  HUVOART. 

O  God,  though  sorrow  be  my  fkte. 
And  the  world's  hate 

For  my  heart's  faith  pursue  me; 
My  peace  they  cannot  lake  away ! 
From  day  to  day. 

Thou  dost  anew  imbue  me. 
Thou  art  not  far! — a  little  while 
Thou  hid'st  Thy  fkce,  with  brighter  smile. 

Thy  Father-loTC  to  shew  me! 

Lord,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done! 
It  I  sink  down. 

When  men  to  terrors  leave  me. 
Thy  Father-love  stiU  warms  my  breast; 
All's  fur  the  best! 

Shall  man  have  power  to  nieve  me. 
When  bliss  eternal  is  my  gOfl3, 
And  thou  the  keeper  of  my  soul. 

Who  never  wilt  deceive  me  T 


Thou  art  my  shield! — as  saith  theword— 
Chi  ist  Jesus,  Lord! 

Thou  standest  pitying  by  me; 
And  lookest  on  each  ^nef  of  mine. 
As  though  'twere  Thme! 

What  then  though  foes  may  try  me  ? 
Though  thorns  be  in  my  path  concealed  7 
World  do  thy  worst! — God  ismyshild, 

And  will  be  ever  nigh  me! 

While  on  the  sul^ject  of  prayer  I  am  tempted 
to  present  the  reader  with  another  which,  in  the 


present  crisis  of  Poland,  will  be  interesting,  and 
which  we  will  all  echo  for  that  unfortunate 
country. 

THE  NATIONAL  POUBH  PRATIR. 
I. 

O  Lord,  who,  for  so  many  centuriei,  didst 
surround  Poland  with  the  magnificence  of  pow^ 
er  and  glory;  who  didst  cover  her  with  the 
shield  of  thy  protection  when  our  armies  over- 
came the  enemy,  at  thy  altar  we  raise  our 
prayer;  deign  to  restore  us,  0  Lord,  our  free 
country! 

n. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  been  touched  by  the  woes 
of  our  injured  land,  and  hast  guided  the  mar- 
tyrs of  our  sacred  cause;  who  hast  granted  to 
us,  among  many  other  nations,  the  standard  of 
coura^,  of  unblemished  honor;  at  thy  altar 
we  raise  our  prayer:  deign  to  restore  us,  0 
Lord,  our  free  country! 
ni. 

Thou  whose  eternally  just  hand  crushes  the 
empty  pride  of  the  powerful  of  the  earth;  in 
spite  of  the  enemy  vilely  murdering  and  op- 
pressing, breathe  hope  into  every  Polish  breast! 
At  thy  altar  we  raise  our  prayer:  deign  to  re- 
store us,  0  Lord,  our  free  country! 

IT. 

May  the  cross  which  has  been  insulted  in  the 
hands  of  thy  ministers  give  us  constant  strength 
under  our  suffsriugs!  May  it  inspire  us  in  the 
day  of  battle  with  nith  that  above  us  soars  the 
spirit  of  the  Redeemer!  At  thy  altar  we  raise 
our  prayer:  deign  to  restore  u6,  O  Lord,  our 
flree  country! 

V. 

In  the  name  of  His  commandments,  we  all 
unite  as  brothers.  Hasten,  0  Lord,  the  mo- 
ment of  resurrection!  Bleps  with  liberty  those 
who  now  mourn  in  slavery!  At  thy  altar  we 
raise  our  prayer:  deign  to  restore  us,  O  Lord, 
our  free  country! 

TI. 

Give  back  to  our  Poland  her  ancient  splen- 
dor! Look  upon  our  fields  soaked  with  blood! 
When  shall  peace  and  happiness  blossom  among 
us  ?  God  of  wrath,  cease  to  punish  us !  At  thy 
altar  we  raise  our  prayer:  deign  to  restore  us, 
0  Lord,  our  free  country! 

We  had  intended  *'  to  lay  on  the  Table"  a 
number  of  extracts  from  our  Army  Correspon- 
dent, but  we  find  that  the  viands  of  a  lighter 
quality  are  needed  as  a  desert,  after  the  some- 
what sad  report  we  have  served  you.  A  charm- 
ing little  thing  for  the  younger  readers,  with 
whom  we  always  desire  to  make  friends,  is  the 

following— 

LITTLE  DANDEUON. 

Gay  little  dandelion, 

Lights  up  the  meads, 
Swinss  on  her  slender  stalk, 

TelTeth  her  beads. 
Lists  to  the  robin's  notes 

Poured  flrom  above — 
Gay  little  dandelion. 

Becks  not  of  love. 
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Cold  lie  the  dftisy  banks. 

Clad  but  in  green, 
Where  in  the  springs  agone. 

Gay  hues  were  seen. 
"Wild  pinks  are  slumbering, 
•    Violets  deUiy, 
True  little  ilaudelion, 

Qreeteth  the  May. 

Brave  little  dandelion! 

Fast  falls  the  snow, 
Bendiuff  the  daffodil's 

Haughty  head  low. 
Under  the  fleecy  tent. 

Careless  of  cold. 
Blithe  little  dandelion 

Connteth  her  gold. 

Meek  little  dandelion 

Groweth  more  fair. 
Till  dries  the  amber  dew, 

Out  from  her  hair. 
High  rides  the  thirsty  son, 

Fiercely  and  high, 
Faint  little  dandelion 

Closeth  her  eye. 

Pale  little  dandelion. 

In  her  white  shroud, 
Heareth  the  angel  breeze 

Call  from  the  cloud. 
Thy  plumes  fluttering. 

Make  no  delay. 
Little  winged  dandelion 

Soareth  away. 

And  here  is  another,  just  as  pretty,  a  chapter 
on  Natural  History,  for  the  wee,  wee  ones. 

THE  FU. 
Baby  bye, 
Here's  a  fly; 

Let  us  watch  him,  yon  and  L 
How  he  crawls 
Up  the  walls — 
Yet  he  never  tails! 
I  believe  with  six  such  legs 
Yon  and  I  could  walk  on  eggs! 
There  he  gues 
On  his  toes. 
Tickling  baby's  nose! 

Spots  of  red 

Dot  his  head ; 

Kainbows  on  his  back  are  spread! 

That  small  speck 

Is  his  neck; 

See  him  nod  and  beck ! 
I  can  show  you,  if  you  choose. 
Where  to  look  to  find  his  shoes; 

Three  small  pairs 

Made  of  hairs;—- 

These  he  always  wears! 

Black  and  brown 
Is  his  gown ; 

He  can  wear  it  upside  down. 
It  is  laced 
Round  his  waist; 
I  admire  his  taste; 
Tet,  though  tight  his  clothes  are  made, 
He  will  lose  them,  I*m  afraid. 
If  to-night 
He  gets  sight 
Of  the  candle-light 


In  the  sun 

Webs  are  spun; 

What  if  he  gets  into  one  T 

When  it  rains. 

He  complains,  J 

On  the  window-panes. 
Tongues  to  talk  have  irou  and  I; 
God  has  given  the  little  fly 

No  sudi  things; 

So  he  sings 

With  his  buszing  wings. 

He  can  eat 

Bread  and  meat; 

There's  his  mouth  between  his  feet! 

On  his  back. 

In  a  sack. 

Like  a  pedler's  pack. 
Does  the  baby  understand  ? 
Then  the  fly  shall  kiss  her  hand! 

Put  a  crumb 

On  her  thumb; 

Maybe  he  will  oome! 

Catch  him?    No! 

Let  him  eo; 

Never  hut  t  an  insect  so. 

But,  no  doubt. 

He  flies  out. 

Just  to  ^ad  abont 
Now  you  see  his  wings  of  silk 
Drabbled  in  the  baby's  milk! 

Fie!  oh  fie! 

Foolish  fly. 

How  willhe  get  dry  ? 

All  wet  flies 

Twist  their  thighs; 

Then  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes; 

Oats,  you  know. 

Wash  just  so; 

Then  their  whiskers  grow ! 
Flies  have  hair  too  short  to  comb; 
So  they  fly  bareheaded  home. 

But  the  gnat. 

Wears  a  hat; 

Do  you  believe  that? 

Flies  can  see 
More  than  we — 

So  how  bright  their  eyes  must  be! 
Little  fly 
Ope  your  eye — 
Spiders  are  near  by ! 
For  a  secret  I  can  tell,— 
Spiders  never  treat  files  well! 
Then  away! 
Do  not  stay- 
Little  fly,  good  day! 

MISS  MINNIE  S.  DAVIS. 
I  regret  to  announce  that  Miss  Davis,  the  ju- 
nior editor  of  the  Repository,  is  dangerous- 
ly ill,  and  still  very  low.  You  will  miss  her 
pleasant  pen,  dear  reader,  for  the  time,  for  few 
know  so  well  how  to  make  an  hour  pass  agree- 
ably. But  among  our  correspondents  there  are 
none  whose  contributions  to  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  read  with  greater  interest  We 
trust  that  by  our  next  issue  her  health  may  be 
quite  restored  ^^  , 
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By  tlie  A^nthor  of*BTit>t>letoni   Parislx. 

Concluded  from  the  September  number. 

PART  n.  —  CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  years  have  passed.  Of  course 
you  saw  how  it  would  be.  Pauline 
married  Mr.  Cornelius  Popple ;  the  fash- 
ionable world  congratulated  her,  and  the 
great  city  felt  the  sensation. 

You  condemn  her  for  it  ?  Very  like- 
ly. Was  she  feeble,  selfish,  reckless,  cul- 
pable ?  Ah,  how  many  are  even  so,  in 
this  world.  You,  that  have  none  of  these 
frailties,  stone  the  unhappy  woman  to 
your  hearts'  content. 

How  desirable  a  thing  it  were  to  en- 
tiirone  Perfection  on  this  earth !  In  tiie 
absence  of  that  stately  sovereign,  why  not 
invoke — ^what-do-you-call-it? — the  gentle 
spirit  that  thinketh  no  evil,  endureth  all 
things,  and  vaunteth  not  itself? 

They  have  been  abroad — the  cold,  un- 
loving, haughty  wife,  bearing  with  impe- 
rial grace  the  charms  that  yield  no  fruit; 
the  timid,  obsequious,  vacant  husband, 
sarrendering  the  pride  of  authority  with- 
out the  recompense  of  affection. 

They  have  journeyed  through  those 
grand  historic  lands  that  invite  the  re- 
searches of  scholars,  and  pervade  the  im- 
aginations of  poets.  How  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Amo  and  the  Rhine  must 
have  delighted  Mr.  Popple!  Imagine 
his  discriminating  and  judicious  observa- 


tions, standing  under  the  overshadowing 
majesty  of  St,  Peters,  or  before  the  ethe- 
real statues  of  Michael  Angelo !  .  .  .  Im- 
agine this  promising  scion  of  the  New 
World  patronising  Mont  Blanc,  and  wag- 
ffing  his  sagacious  head  at  the  Grecian 
demigods ! 

Pauline  has  exhausted  Europe  — •  the 
Vatican,  the  Louvre,  the  Alps,  and  simi- 
lar trifles,  with  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg 
for  desert — and  returned,  the  incarnation 
of  Insensibility  and  Unrest. 

During  this  delightful  foreign  tour,  but 
one  incident  had  occurred  to  move  the 
stony  placidity  of  this  splendid  statue. 
One  autumn  evening,  at  a  German  inn, 
she  had  suddenly  met  —  her  Fate.  He 
was  in  company  with  three  or  four  artists, 
or  men  of  letters — ^the  gravest,  tallest 
and  handsomest  of  the  roving  tribe.  The 
meeting  was  equally  unexpected  to  both, 
but  he  sustained  the  surprise  with  a  state- 
ly politeness  and  ease  that  the  proud  wo- 
man could  neither  match  nor  pardon. 
He  courteously  abridged  the  interview  ; 
and  his  party,  the  next  morning,  were  on 
the  road  at  daybreak.  Both  were  in 
Bome  the  ensuing  winter;  but  Raymond 
avoided  society,  it  seemed,  and  did  not 
cross  her  path  again. 

Bitterly  she  reflected,  "  The  love  I  had 
lighted  in  that  man  is  extinguished.'' 

And  her  own  heart  had  grown  colder — 
her  air  more  majestic  and  haughty  from 
that  time. 


x-:':t:. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  the  sultry  days  of  June  approach , 
we  attend  our  friends  again  to  the  High- 
lands. The  stately  hills  are  there  to 
greet  them,  with  that  serene  benignity 
that  no  levity  or  sin  of  theirs  can  change. 
What  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose, 
Boxana  is  there  also  —  her  exuberant  vi- 
tality and  dashing  impudence  unwasted 
and  unrestrained.  She  invests  our  dain- 
ty and  august  Pauline  like  a  flood. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  the 
company  of  these  charming  women. 

"  You  detestable  croaker !  "  exclaims 
the  dasher ;  "  tell  me  that  life  hxts  no  4«* 
terest  for  you  —  an  independent  wife,  an 
idol  of  fashion,  and  you  but  twenty, 
withal!" 

"  My  heart  is  dead  !  " 

"  But  your  appetite  is  good  ?  " 

"Scarcely.  Somehow,  nothing  gives 
me  any  pleasure.  Everything  wearies 
me.  I  think,  every  day,  I  rather  not 
have  lived ! " 

"  I  see  how  it  is ;  youVe  been  too  do- 
mestic. You  need  a  change  of  sensations. 
Apropo :  we  expect  Mr.  Oldharry  to- 
morrow. I  trust  he  is  a  gentleman  to 
your  taste." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  remember  him." 

"  Not  remember  Octavius  Oldharry  ? 
1*11  wager  my  diamonds  no  other  woman 
ever  forgot  him.  Why,  he  travelled  in 
your  set  a  week  or  so^  he  wrote  me  all 
about  it." 

♦'  It  may  be.  I  didn't  mind.  Some- 
body Mr.  Fopple  picked  up,  I  dare  say." 

Roxana  levelled  a  very  sharp  glance  at 
her  reticent  friend.  Was  such  insensibil- 
ity credible? 

"  You  really  don't  remember  this  man, 
who  worshipped  you  all  through  Italy,  to 
the  scandalous  neglect  of  the  saints  that 
are  shrined  in  that  fortunate  land.  To 
punish  your  ingratitude,  I'll  never  read 
you  the  letter  in  which  he  celebrates  your 
perfections." 

This  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  us 
the  salutary  tendency  of  that  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Oldharry  came ;  a  man  not  young- 
er than  forty,  with  a  superior  figure,  and 
manneiB  polished  by  twenty  years  of  in- 


cessant social  friction.  He  was  posted 
on  every  topic  that  is  admitted  into  good 
society ;  and  he  was  master  at  once  of 
the  accomplishments  becoming  the  man  of 
leisure,  and  of  the  tact  essential  to  an 
effective  display  of  them.  He  had  seen 
the  great  pictures  and  statues  that  aes- 
thetic people  talk  about ;  he  had  tripped 
daintily  throu^  the  most  entertaining 
literature,  plucking  a  few  of  the  flowers 
for  his  button-hole ;  he  had  beheld  the 
CoUoseum  by  moonlight,  and  Niagara  in 
the  winter ;  and  he  could  sing  a  ballad, 
analyze  a  novel,  or  sustain  the  luxurious 
responsibility  of  a  waltz,  as  the  exigences 
of  society  might  require. 

As  Roxana  had  stated,  Mr.  Oldharry 
had  met  Pauline  abroad.  He  had  be- 
come, I  grieve  to  say,  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  her  beauty,  and  touched,  per- 
haps, by  her  involuntary  betrayal  of  her 
ui^appiness.  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive,  however,  that  the  time  had  not 
come  for  her  to  appreciate  his  own  mer- 
its, or  welcome  his  society.  And  so, 
veiling  the  ardor  of  his  admiration  with 
elaborate  courtesy,  the  experienced  man 
of  pleasure  waited  for  a  more  propitious 
opportunity. 

I  must  here  do  Pauline  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  was  by  no  means  inclined, 
in  the  outset,  to  enter  into  this  perilous 
flirtation.  Not  that  I  claim  for  her  that 
high  veneration  for  her  womanhood  that 
actuates  the  purest  and  noblest  women ; 
for  I  su^ect  that  her  alliance  with  Mr. 
Popple  may  have  debased  her  a  little  in 
our  virtuous  judgment;  but,  what  I  mean 
to  represent  is,  that  she  was  too  thor- 
oughly depressed  bv  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  to  be  roused  by  the  allurements 
of  vanity  or  of  passion.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  artful  disclosures  of 
the  dashing  Boxana,  touching  the  accom- 
plished Mr.  Oldharry  and  his  rather 
equivocal  adoration — for  whatsoever  pur- 
pose they  may  have  been  designed — real- 
ly led  her  to  interpose  an  extra  screen  of 
reserve  aeainst  the  brilliant  fascinations 
of  that  high-minded  gentleman.  There 
was  the  more  merit  in  this,  because  it  in- 
volved some  sacrifice  of  her  attractions; 
since,  when  a  crowned  beauty  abrosates 
her  natural  function  of  coquetrv,  ^e  is 
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in  danger  of  falling  back  upon  decorous 
stupidity. 

OHAPTBR  XI. 

Mr.  Octavius  Oldharry  evinced  his 
knowledge  of  that  department  of  business 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  by  facing 
with  respectful  nonchalaT^  the  pruden- 
tial hauteur  of  the  woman  whose  favor 
he  aspired  to  win.  He  was  too  wise  a 
tactician  to  "  compass  her  with  sweet  ob- 
servances," at  the  risk  of  rendering  him- 
self ridiculous ;  and  he  was  too  discreet 
to  set  the  keen-scented  hound  of  scandal 
upon  the  track  of  his  purpose.  He  dis- 
tributed his  attentions  with  meritorious 
impartiality.  His  accomplishments  shone 
upon  all.  He  sang  duets  with  a  de- 
pressed little  woman  who  had  a  cracked 
voice  and  a  plain  face.  He  conversed 
about  Palestine  and  the  holy  places  with 
a  village  clergyman,  who  sometimes 
joined  the  party  at  dinner.  He  even 
gave  the  little  finger  of  his  patronage  to 
Mr.  Popple,  and  raised  that  diminutive 
mortal  into  judicious  recognition.  In 
short,  his  popularity  soon  ran  abreast  of 
his  merits,  and  he  became  the  luminary 
and  oracle  of  the  boarding-house. 

In  view  of  this  changed  aspect  of  the 
man,  Pauline  withdrew  the  screen  I  have 
mentioned.  Indeed,  accustomed  as  she 
had  been  to  precedence  and  distinction, 
she  was  scarcely  content  to  share  his  ser- 
vices with  all  the  Browns  and  Smiths 
^t  are  found  in  suburban  drawing- 
rooms.  Her  vanity  was  piqued.  There 
eould  be  no  harm,  she  thought,  in  shining 

upon  him,  now  and  then,  and  making  him  ^  expressed  the  triumphant  self-confidence 
~ "    of  the   whole   Yankee  nation  in 


feel  her  power.  Cheated  of  the  joys  of 
love,  and  bankrupt  in  the  treasure  of 
youthful  hopes,  who  shall  deny  her  the 
meaner  enjoyment  for  which  she  has  been 
bred — the  solace  of  her  vanity,  in  the 
visible  potency  of  her  beauty. 

The  fiishionable  season  gradually  wore 
away.  Apparently  Mr.  Oldharry  was 
content  with  his  progress  and  prospects, 
for  he  grew  more  cheerful  and  self-pos- 
sessed, more  brilliant  and  captivating 
every  day.  By  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, he  appeared  to  yield  himself  to  the 


morning  or  evening,  by  his  exclusive  de- 
votion, and  now  retiring  for  a  day,  as  if 
conscious  that  he  ought  to  break  the  spell 
she  had  cast  over  him.  And  Pauline  — 
now  irritated  in  her  pride,  now  gratified 
in  her  vanity — amazed  her  own  soul  by 
the  interest  she  came  to  feel  in  the  vary- 
ing moods  of  this  man ;  and,  conscious 
that  all  her  resources  were  demanded  to 
secure  the  glorious  trophy,  she  permitted 
him  to  gain  exclusive  possession  of  her 
imagination. 

At  this  interesting  crisis,  Mr.  Popple 
appeared  resolved  to  contribute  his  feeble 
intiuence  to  precipitate  his  wife's  destiny. 
The  natural  imbecility  of  this  priceless 
gentleman  might  have  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  fate  ;  but  he  magnified  his  agen- 
cy by  falling  into  very  intemperate  hab- 
its, this  eventful  season,  and  became  as 
disgusting  by  his  vices,  as  he  had  been 
contemptible  in  his  endowments.  0  hun- 
gry, vacant  heart  of  woman !  starving  for 
the  sweet  sacrament  of  love,  no  more  do 
you  need  its  gentle  ministries  to  soothe 
your  unrest,  than  you  need  its  loyal  com- 
pleteness to  force  out  your  lawless  foe. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  the  duties  of 
hospitality  had  confined  floxana  and  the 
amiable  colonel  to  F., — ^at  least,  such  was 
the  excuse  plead  by  the  dasher  for  with- 
drawing her  society,  temporarily,  from 
her  city  friends. 

There  was  one  guest  at   F.   who   did 
seem   to  demand   an  inordinate   share  of 
attention — a  tall,  deep-chested  Kentucki 
an,   who    made    frequent   references  to 
chivalry,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 


his  re 

sounding  laughter.  This  gallant  man, 
who  held  it  the  first  duty  of  a  gentleman 
to  pay  homage  to  beauty  —  a  sentiment 
with  which  he  edified  every  lady  he  was 
permitted  to  approach  —  made  himself 
eminently  agreeable  to  the  vigorous  Kox- 
ana ;  while  her  sparkling  audacities,  en- 
rapturing his  limited  fancy,  made  him 
sigh  for  a  new  invoice  of  compliments  be- 
yond what  he  had  imported  out  of  mag- 
niloqueut  novels. 

It  was  insinuated,  about  this  time,  by 
I  those  envious  gosiips  who,  having  no  in- 


attractions  of  our  queen  of  beauty — now  I 

venturing  to  dbtinguish  her,  during   a  I  trigues  o  i  their  own,  devote  their  ample 
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leisure  to  watching  those  of  other  people, 
that  the  colonel  perceptibly  cooled  toward 
his  gallant  yisitor,  and  even  neglected  his 
evening  ride,  sinking  into  a  state  of  mind 
utterly  alien  to  his  frank  and  lively  na- 
ture. But  this  mean  rumor — ^propagated 
by  Mr.  Popple  in  a  state  of  inebriation, 
and  fomenting  in  the  outer  circle  of  the 
company — had  scarcely  compromised,  as 
yet,  the  eminent  persons  whom  it  con- 
cerned. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

On  a  certain  evening,  before  the  twi- 
light had  entirely  faded,  Pauline  hurried 
to  her  room,  bolted  the  door  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  flung  herself  down  in 
amazing  agitation.  Her  kindled  eye  and 
heaving  breast  J[)etrayed  yet  more  the 
stormy  emotion  that  possessed  her  soul. 
Was  it  pain  or  pleasure  ?  was  it  anger  or 
tenderness  7  was  it  the  wild  triumph  of 
passion,  driving  all  sanctions  before  its 
delirious  recklessness,  or  the  flame  of 
repentance  that  is  lighted  when  pride  is 
struck  by  shame  7  It  was  a  strange,  tur- 
gid  emotion,  partaking  of  all  these  ele- 
ments,— a  blinding  storm,  that  put  out 
the  lights  of  instinct,  eclipsed  the  beacon 
of  reason,  and  drove  her  sightless  and 
terrified  toward  unknown  shores. 

To  forego  metaphor,  Pauline  had  lis- 
tened that  evening  to  some  very  thrilling 
words,  addressed  to  her  exclusive  ears  by 
the  accomplished  Mr.  Oldharry.  They 
were  glowing  words,  artfully  coined,  pas- 
sionately enunciated ;  and  their  natural 
force  was  enhanced  by  a  personal  pres- 
ence that  looked  radiant  and  grand  there 
under  the  dusky  trees.  The  burning 
spirit  of  the  man  had  caught  her  like  a 
tempest,  and  it  was  the  despairing  sense 
of  her  own  weakness  that  gave  her  vigor, 
in  that  critical  moment,  to  fly  from 
him. 

Day  by  day  she  had  been  unwittingly 
arming  him  against  herself.  Day  by  day 
she  had  been  yielding  some  vantage 
ground,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
being  drawn  more  helplessly  under  the 
spell  of  her  enchantment.  And  here  was 
the  result  of  the  salutary  skirmish !  The 
result  ?  or  only  a  sure  and  fatal  token  7 

It  was  not  easy,  in  the  present  agita- 


tion of  her  nature,  to  define  or  estisiate 
her  predominant  emotion.  With  bent 
head,  and  wild,  dilated  eyes,  she  sat  gaz- 
ing into  the  infinite  mystery  —  trying  to 
discern  the  indications  of  her  &te.  A 
woman  with  decided  religious  convictions 
oo-operating  with  the  instincts  of  her 
womanhood,  would  have  had  no  need  to 
pause  and  deliberate  on  the  brow  of  thai 
shelving  precipice.  Pauline  was  not 
what  is  called  a  religious-minded  person. 
A  happy  wife,  bound  in  the  blessed  fet- 
ters of  conjugal  love,  had  never  wandered, 
in  bewildering  hunger  of  heart,  into  the 
critical  labyrinth  where  the  sophisms  of 
passion  mislead  the  pliant  conscience. 
But  our  Pauline,  as  we  know  too  well, 
was  not  a  happv  wife.  And  so  she  sat, 
as  I  have  said,  wildly  gazing  into  the 
troubled  element  that  had  inundated  her 
life  —  questioning  the  invisible  destiny 
that  hung  over  her,  whither  she  was 
drifting. 

Some  things  gradually  became  clear  to 
her  apprehension.  Mr.  Oldharry  had 
come  to  her  as  a  welcome  resource.  He 
had  rescued  her  from  the  inanity  of  a 
conventional  existence.  He  had  galvan- 
ized her  dead  heart  by  awakening  her 
pride.  He  had  furnished  an  object  to 
entertain  her  listless  fancy,  and  transfer- 
red her  vision  from  the  buried  past  to  the 
germinating  present. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Pleasing  in  his  ac- 
complishments, flattering  in  his  devoted- 
ness,  he  possessed  the  magnetic  charm 
that  belongs  to  fervid  natures.  She  had 
come  to  experience  a  certain  intoxicating 
delight  in  his  society,  as  she  now  con- 
fessed to  her  soul  with  blushing  wonder. 
It  seemed  that  he  radiated  a  kind  of 
tropical  influence,  vital,  vast,  illimitable, 
in  which  her  lesser  personality  was 
caught,  transfused,  and  bound ;  while  all 
motives  to  resistance,  and  all  pride  of  su- 
premacy melted  blissfully  away. 

Thus  Pauline  sat,  looking  this  dreadM 
miracle  in  the  face.  It  grew  past  mid- 
night. One  by  one  the  boarders  had 
gone  to  their  rooms.  The  promenaders 
had  left  the  veranda.  The  dancing  had 
ceased  in  the  hall.  A  loud,  unsteady 
step  broke  the  silence  of  the  passage,  ap- 
proached the  door  of  Pauline's  room,  and 
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there  ceased  with  a  dull  clump  and  some 
feeble  cursing. 

The  haughty  Queen  of  Fashion  unbolt- 
ed the  door,  for  this  was  a  husband's 
summons.  How  dis^aceMlj  drunk  he 
was  !  How  crumpled  and  vile,  poor  im- 
becile effigy  of  the  manhood  he  affected 
to  support* 

She  stood  erect  and  silent,  looking 
down  upon  the  scandalous,  inferior  ani- 
mal —  with  what  a  changed  expression, 
with  what  terrible  beauty,  with  what  a 

flare  of  scorn  and  menace,  let  all  the 
aleful  spirits  that  preside  over  domestic 
tragedies,  or  Passion's  dread  catastrophe, 
declare. 

CHAPTXB  XIII. 

The  sun  had  hardly  risen,  next  morn- 
ing, darting  his  level  beams  like  silver 
lances  through  the  gorges  of  the  hills, 
when  Pauline  stole  from  her  room,  with 
80  changed  a  face  that  scarcely  one  of 
us  would  have  recognized  her ;  stole  out, 
I  say,  with  a  quick,  furtive  glance  at  the 
still  object  lying  on  the  bed — a  thing  that 
did  not  move,  or  ask  her  why  she  went 
80  early,  or  whither  she  was  bound  that 
pleasant  day,  or  where  they  twain  might 
meet  again,  in  the  wide,  deep  universe, 
that  spans  with  rim  of  light  and  gloom 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

With  that  changed  face,  and  with  a 
light  and  spectral  step  that  made  no  echo 
in  the  house  that  yet  was  still  with  morn- 
ing slumber,  Pauline  glided  through  the 
passage,  and  thence  down  the  broad  stair- 
way to  the  outer  door,  and  would  soon 
have  vanished,  it  seems,  from  the  place. 
But  just  there  she  paused ;  and,  pressing 
her  hands  convulsively  to  her  breast, 
turned  back,  with  a  half-uttered  cry ; 
crept  stealthily  4ip  the  stairway,  and  back 
to  the  room  where  the  still  object  lay. 
There  she  took  off  her  toedding  ring,  and 
laid  it  down  beside  the  Thing  that  never 
spoke  or  stirred;  and  then  she  glided 
off,  white  as  any  church-yard  phantom, 
swiftly,  silently,  looking  back  no  more  — 
out  of  the  house  —  under  the  pendant 
shrubbery,  hung  with  jewelled  dew — 
down  the  winding  walk,  where  the  grat- 
ing gravel  cut  her  conscious  heart — amid 
&e  sighing  trees,  that  seemed  burdened 


with  an  awful  secret  which  they  must 
whisper  to  the  coming  day. 

Amid  the  embowering  wood,  and  over- 
looking the  noble  river  that  was  still  dark 
under  the  shadow  of  the  opposite  hills, 
was  a  summer-house ;  as  beautifnl  and 
secluded  a  spot  as  Taste  ever  decorated, 
or  pensive  Love  ever  sought.  Thither 
Pauline  directed  her  steps. 

The  summer  house  was  vacant,  but  two 
or  three  books,  a  sheet  of  music,  a  half 
finished  drawing,  and  a  bunch  of  withered 
flowers,  were  tokens  of  a  recent  occupan- 
cy. Into  the  cool  and  pleasant  bower 
fled  Pauline,  with  that  ghastly  face  which 
the  summer  morning  could  not  change, 
and  the  turbulent  soul  that  no  sweetness 
of  nature  could  tranquilize  any  more. 

Recliniuff  for  a  while,  white  and  still, 
with  a  fixed  look  that  seemed  to  rest  on 
some  horrible  thing,  she  turned  away  at 
length,  and  took  up  one  of  tne  books,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  intrusive  vision.  As 
her  eye  fell  on  the  page,  she  started  with 
a  new  emotion,  and  all  her  frame  visibly 
trembled ;  for  she  saw  a  name  that  re- 
called her  maiden  prime,  when  a  pure 
love  was  possible,  and  when  Hope  stood, 
a  smiling  warder,  at  the  gates  of  the 
Future. 

It  was  Pitt  Raymond's  last  book ;  and 
Pauline  turned  the  leaves  with  a  sudden 
presentiment — the  last  suggestion,  per- 
haps, of  her  salient  vanity  —  that  some 
element  of  her  own  nature,  or  some  phase 
of  her  own  career,  would  be  found  reflect- 
ed in  those  pages.  In  one  passage  that 
arrested  her  attention,  how  could  she  fail 
to  recognize  the  author's  allusion  to  her- 
self, as  the  inspirtr  of  a  passion  he  had 
regretted  and  survired  ? 

*<  So  for  her  sake,  not  less  than  his 
own  "  —  thus  the  passage  ran  — "  he  fled 
from  the  perilous  loveliness  that  might 
tantalize,  but  could  never  reward,  the 
foolish  heart  which  its  splendor  had  fired. 
For  many  days,  aye,  for  many  weeks 
after  he  left  her  shiaing  orbit,  he  seemed 
to  walk  in  a  wintry  gloom,  where  his 
mind  drooped  as  if  wanting  its  native 
light,  and  even  the  body  missed  its  elas- 
tic vigor.  He  saw  then  what  he  had 
not  hitherto  distinctly  confessed,  that  he 
had  indeed  Allien  down>  the  great  abyss 
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of  Love,  where  no  Eljsian  promise  wait- 
ed to  receive  him  and  make  him  whole ; 
and  that  now  he  must  painfully  clamber 
back,  with  no  medicine  for  this  heart- 
bruise,  but  such  as  Pride  prescribes  and 
Time  administers. 

"  For  a  short  season,  he  tried  to  justi- 
fy his  infatuation  by  pleading  that  she 
was  intrinsically  nobJe, — that  roc^  per- 
sonal Beauty,  embossed  in  Wealth,  and 
played  off  by  Vanity,  could  never  have 
mspired  a  rational  man  with  a  profound 
passion;  that  the  despotic  demands  of 
society  had  constrained  her  nature  and 
dictated  her  fate.  But  this  meagre  con- 
solation did  not  abide.  He  reflected  that 
it  is  the  function  of  Love — the  great  Ma- 
gician and  Creator — to  idolize  its  object, 
and  to  attribute  impossible  perfections  to 
the  elect  creature  who  is  to  become  to  the 
lover  more  than  all  the  world  besides. 
No  doubt  he  had  magnified,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  love,  the  perfections  of  that 
woman.  Hers  was  a  common  heart,  after 
all,  enshrined  m  alluring  loveliness  that  a 
few  summers  would  consume ;  and  then 
— what  glory  would  distinguish  her  from 
the  melancholy  herd  of  vain  and  selfish 
wives  ?  A  common  love  would  content 
her.  Perhaps  even  the  fawning  of  a 
spaniel  flattery  would  be  sweeter  than  the 
erect  homage  of  a  manly  soul,  coming 
forth  to  meet  her  from  the  court  of  Hon- 
or, with  Truth's  immortal  star  worn  on 
his  breast." 

Pauline  closed  the  book,  and  the  an- 
guish of  that  mominff  culminated  in  the 
condemnation  which  Pitt  Raymond 
seemed  to  have  pronounced  upon  her. 

At  that  instant  a  step,  she  nad  learned 
of  late  to  recognize,  startled  her,  and 
Mr.  Oldharry  entered  the  summer-house. 

CHAPTKR   XIV. 

There  was  a  change,  also,  on  the  face 
of  the  man  of  pleasure.  It  was  not  the 
look  she  had  seen  the  evening  before, 
when  he  seemed  so  grand  and  radiant, 
pouring  such  burning  passion  into  her 
soul  under  the  sighing  trees. 

"  Fly  with  me  !  "  he  said,  in  a  deep, 
muflied  voice  ;  "  the  house  is  alarmed  !  " 

She  stood  up,  waving  off  his  proffered 
hand. 


"  Fly  from  you,  I  will ;  toith  you, 
never." 

"  What  scruple  is  this  t "  he  cried, 
seizing  her  hand ;  **  have  you  periled  so 
much,  and  will  not  venture  this  ?  Do 
you  hear  7  The  grounds  are  alive  with 
people  looking  for  you.  Come!  " 
I  She  cast  off  his  hand,  and  darted  bj 
him  with  a  desperate  bo>uiid. 

The  river  bank  was  barely  two  rods 
!  distant — a  bank  precipitous  and  bold, 
<  rudely  faced  with  stunted  shrubs,  that 
!  just  revealed,  amid  their  shaggy  clumps. 


the    deep,   dark   water  that  murmured 
promise  of  rest  and  oblivion. 

He  saw  her  purpose,  but  the  terrible 
resolution  she  evinced  paralyzed  him,  for 
an  instant,  as  with  stony  horror  he  saw 
her  wing  her  splendid  person  toward  de- 
struction. Then  he  bounded  after  her 
fleetly  as  an  Indian  runner,  —  with  her, 
approached  the  fatal  declivity,  and  would 
have  laid  his  strong  hand  upon  her  in 
time  to  avert  the  deadly  leap.  But,  in 
that  same  moment,  as  more  than  one  wit- 
ness afterward  testified,  the  report  of  two 
rifles,  discharged  almost  simultaneously, 
sent  their  echo  through  the  highlands. 
Mr.  Oldharry  recoiled ;  for  he  knew  in 
what  quarrels  morning  shots  are  some- 
times exchanged  by  gentlemen  who  sum- 
mon valor  to  atone  for  a  deficiency  of 
virtue ;  and  his  startled  fancy  re-produced 
the  image  of  some  gallant  rencounter,  in 
which  similar  sounds  had  voiced  the  cli- 
max of  a  tragedy.  He  recoiled,  I  say ; 
and,  in  that  instant,  the  desperate  wo- 
man, with  all  her  treasury  of  beauty, 
with  all  her  withered  innocence  and  hope, 
with  all  her  baleful  passions,  and  the 
goading  agony  that  drove  her  to  her 
doom,  plunged  down  the  cliff,  startling 
the  birds  that  had  nested  in  the  rock- 
grown  shrubs,  and  striking  fiercely  into 
the  dark  water  that  rippled  around  her, 
and  eddied  over  her,  and  hid  her  solemn- 
ly from  all  human  eyes. 

Mr.  Oldharry  crept  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  with  caution,  like  a  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  life,  supporting  hia 
weight  by  the  small  cedars  that  grew  out 
of  the  side  of  the  declivity,  and  gazed 
down  into  the  dark  water  that  sepul- 
chred the  woman  whom  hia  own  lawless 
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passion  had  first  engulfed.  There,  look- 
iog  into  the  dread  abyss,  the  man  of 
pleasure  thought  of  many  tilings  —  of 
abysses  and  mysteries  that  lie  below  and 
around  each  man's  soul,  and  sometimes 
arrest  the  notice  of  the  most  reckless  na- 
ture. 

And,  as  he  mused,  the  sound  of  oars 
struck  on  his  sensitive  ears,  and  a  boat 
shot  rapidly  into  the  river  directly  be- 
fore him.  In  the  boat  were  three  or  four 
men,  and  one  of  them  reclined  in  the 
arms  of  a  comrade,  with  a  ghastly  face 
turned  up  toward  the  gentle  sky,  and  an 
ominous  blood-stain  on  his  breast. 

The  conscience-stricken  spectator  could 
scarcely  recognize,  from  his  position,  the 
sad  group  that  passed  before  him  toward 
^e  shore  of  F.;  and  he  was  not  informed 
until  the  evening  of  that  tragical  day 
that  the  generous  and  hospitable  Colonel 
Jones  had  fiillen,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
cleanse  his  tarnished  honor,  and  avenge 
the  common  perfidy  of  his  wife  and  his 
guest. 


The  following,  thou^  printed  in  seve- 
ral papers,  years  ago,  is  new  to  me.  I 
copy  it  from  the  Author's  Scrap  Book. 
He  professes  to  have  written  it  during  a 
violent  fever,  by  influence  of  some  poet- 
spirit.  The  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  following  it,  is  his  own,  however, 
and  is  in  the  same  style,  except  the  in- 
spiration fever  might  impart.  Both  are 
l«autiful.  A.  B.  o, 

A  DREAM  OF  FLOWERS. 

By    H.    Clay   Preuss. 
One  golden  mom  in  sammer-time 

I  wandered  in  a  garden, 
Vhose  flower-diamonds  crown  a  lawn. 

That  looks  down  on  the  Arden. 

I  wandered  long  through  gothic  shades. 

And  Orieatal  bowers. 
Then  fell  adeep  on  a  mossy  bank. 

And  dreamt  a  dream  of  flowers. 

B«ide  me  bloomed  a  violet — 

My  cheek  was  lying  near  it — 
And  when  I  slept,  methonght  its  fbrm 

Vf  as  changed  to  a  human  s^;urit. 


Ah!  many  a  pang  that  flower  had  felt 

Ere  its  virgin  leaves  unftirled; 
For  the  earth  was  cold,  and  thedajrs  wevedark. 

When  it  lived  in  the  Under-world! 

Bat  lo!  when  the  angel  Spring  came  round, 

From  her  wintry  rost  arisen. 
She  rolled  the  stone  from  its  tomb  away. 

And  the  soul  went  out  of  prison. 

Then  the  violet  woke  in  the  Upper-world, 

Aod  ope*d  its  baby  eyes; 
Dear  God !  whit  a  flood  of  splendor  burst 

From  earth  and  the  starry  skies! 

The  Day-god  stooped  A-om  his  peerless  throne. 
And  smothered  her  cheek  with  kisses; 

She  thrilled  and  glowed,  grew  feint  with  joy. 
Till  tranced  in  a  world  with  blisses! 

Each  mom  she  fed  on  the  purest  dews. 
From  the  mother-breast  of  Night, 

And  she  wove  her  a  robe  of  daziling  sheen. 
From  rays  of  the  soft  moonlight. 

The  south  wind  brought  her  greetings  kind. 

From  &r  off  tropic  bowers; 
For  odors  are  like  spoken  words. 

The  native  speech  of  flowefs. 

Now  the  violet  had  no  selfish  heart, 

Though  from  the  earth  arisen; 
She  yearned  to  speak  with  her  sister  dear. 

Who  lingered  still  in  prison. 

Then  the  soul  of  the  flower  went  down 
To  its  old  home  under  the  earth,  j 

And  spoke  to  her  embryo  aster  there, 
Of  the  joys  of  the  "  second  birth." 

She  told  of  the  world  in  the  upper  air,     "^ 

With  its  myriad  fbrms  of  light — 
Of  the  soft  south  breeze,  and  the  nectar  dews. 

And  the  spangled  realms  of  Night. 

But  ah!  these  words  fell  cold  and  dead. 

On  her  mortal  sister's  ear. 
Who  had  no  thought,  in  her  prison-gloom,. 

Beyond  her  own  dark  sphere. 

She  doubted  much  her  sister's  voice. 

And  drowned  its  sweet  revealing. 
For  the  earth  around  was  cold  and  dark,. 

And  crushed  each  holier  feeling. 

Then  the  angel-flower  grew  sad  at  hearty 
As  one  by  hope  forsaken; 
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But  again  she  smiled,  and  joyous  said. 
Thank  God!  she'llsoon  awaken! 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  dream  went  oat— the  flower  was  there— 
The  son  still  brightly  beaming; 

Bat  something  said  I  had  dreamt  a  dream 
That  was  not  all  in  dreaming  : 

That  the  human  (K>al  was  like  that  flower 

The  Under-world  may  harden; 
But  touched  by  death,  'twill  blossom  out. 

In  Qod's  Eternal  Garden!     ^ 

Oh,  golden  days  of  Summer's  devl! 

My  fireeh  young  hopes  awaken— 
I  cannot  feel  your  olden  charm— 

My  poor,  sad  heart  is  breaking! 

And  yet,  thank  God!  a  higher  light 

Unto  my  soul  is  given. 
Which  sheds  upon  my  prison-gloom 

A  glory  as  of  heavea ! 

They  come  to  me  in  solemn  dreams. 

The  souls  of  those  arisen— 
They  say  my  time  will  soon  be  out. 

And  I  shall  lea^  my  prison. 

The  earth  is  cold,  the  night  is  dark. 

There  is  no  sign  of  day; 
I'm  waiting  for  the  angel.  Death, 

To  roll  the  stone  away! 

Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1856. 


"OUR  FATHER  WHO  ART  IM  HEAVEN," 

By  H.  C.  Preuss. 

Father  in  heaTen!  we  bow  to  Thee, 

Poor  humble  insects  of  the  sod , 
And  own  Thee  as  the  source  of  all— 

The  only  true  and  living  God ! 

The  countless  worlds  that  roll  through  space. 

In  spheric  hymns  proclaim 
That  Thou  art  King  and  Lord  of  all— 

0,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name! 

Imprisoned  in  thb  dark  estate. 

As  exiles  from  our  home. 
We  blindly  grope  through  doubt  and  sin— 

Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom  come! 

Agunst  Thy  Just  and  holy  laws 

Our  (bolish  souls  have  striTen  : 
Oh,  Father,  let  Thy  will  be  done 

On  earth  as  'tis  in  heaven! 


With  earthly  wants  and  low  desires. 
Our  angel-natures  starved  and  dead. 

We  call  on  Thee,  as  helpless  babes  : 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

With  contrite  hearts  and  pleading  mgha. 

We  fall  before  Thy  throne. 
As  we  ibrgive  a  brother's  sins, 

Oh,  God!  forgive  our  own. 

Let  not  the  wily  tempter's  art 
Seduce  our  erring  souls  from  Thee; 

But  save  us  from  all  evil,  Lord, 
In  time  and  in  eternity. 

Almighty  God!  to  Thee  is  due 
The  glory  of  the  earth  and  heaven; 

All  praise,  all  ftdth,  and  holiest  love. 
To  Thee,  0  Lord,  alone  is  given! 


A  THOUSAMD  A  YEAR. 

By—. 

Concluded  from  September  number. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

Afler  many  tribulations,  and  some 
stretching  of  the  patience,  which  tried  the 
strength  of  the  will  holding  it,  we  at  last 
were  settled  in  **  our  own  hired  house." 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  deny  that 
we  felt  some  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
our  parlor,  when  it  was  furnished.  If 
Miss  Oglesby  could  not  be  said  to  have 
displayed  very  good  taste  in  her  interfer- 
ence with  our  aiSairs,  she  had  certainly 
not  proved  herself  destitute  of  taste  in 
her  selection  of  articles  for  our  furnish- 
ing. There  was  a  very  pretty  harmony 
in  the  colors  of  carpet  and  ^niture. 
The  things  that  were  destined  to  keep 
close  companionship  for  months,  and  per- 
haps for  years,  had  the  satisfaction  of  at 
least  being  on  good  terms  to  b^n  with. 
There  was  no  jarring  discord  between 
them,  to  make  them  and  their  owners  un- 
speakably uneasy  in  the  commencement 
of  their  intercourse. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  remark  that 
one  of  the  reforms  most  needed  by  the 
world,  is  a  change  in  the  careless,  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  houses  are 
furnished.  Too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  subject.  True,  here  and 
there  we  find  a  house  neatly  and  tastefxil- 
ly  adorned,  but  in  the  majority   of  our 
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homes  the  fornishings  seem  to  have  fall- 
en together  by  some  helter-skelter  acci- 
dent, rather  than  to  have  been  selected 
with  any  reference  to  one  another. 

Yon,  common  sense  reader,  may  smile 
at  this  interlude,  in  the  midst  of  a  oracti- 
cal  story,  and  at  my  words  when  1  speak 
of  this  "  as  one  of  the  reforms."  Bnt  I 
will  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the 
force  ^f  my  lemark.  I  do  most  honestly 
believe  that  homes  would  be  happier,  that 
diildren  would  be  better,  and  that  all 
would  be  helped  to  a  higher  plane  of  ex- 
istence, if  we  could  be  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  beauty  instead  of  deformity. 

Parents  hoard  up  their  money,  and 
strive  by  careful  savins  to  take  their 
fSunilies  to  some  place  of  summer  resort, 
where  they  may  sun  themselves  for  a  lit- 
tle season  amid  the  beauties  of  the  outer 
world. 

All  well.  I  would  not  in  the  least 
d^ree  detract  from  these  pleasures. 
None  more  than  I  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty  amid  the  mountains.  None 
beside  Niagara's  rushing  waters  are  more 
willing  to  wonder  and  adore ;  none  can 
eapj  more  in  that  deep  cave,  whose 
weird,  dim  recesses  have  taught  thou- 
sands to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  All- 
wise.  I  would  say  to  all  parents,  go  — 
take  your  children,  and  learn  these  les- 
sons that  shall  make  you  wise  and  happy 
— ^but,  having  done  these  things,  do  not 
leave  the  others  undone.  Because  you 
are  happy  and  profited  one  month  of  the 
twelve,  do  not  therefore  starve  your- 
selves, and  crush  that  hungry  longing  for 
beauty,  which  asks  for  satisfaction  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

This  is  too  much  like  the  principle 
which  prompts  parents  to  send  children 
to  Sunday  School  to  be  taught  of  the  lov- 
ing nature  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
ndld  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
during  one  hour  of  the  week,  and  then  to 
subject  them  to  be  witnesses  of  constant 
scenes  of  violence  and  unchristian  bicker- 
ings for  the  remaining  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  hours. 

Make  your  houses  beautiful  —  harmo- 
niously so ;  let  the  eye  and  the  heart  rest 
contentedly  amid  the  joys  of  home. 
Then  will  there  be  less  wanderings  from 


your  Edens  of  love,  and  the  by-paths  of 
sin  shall  get  fewer  denizens. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  narration,  lest 
you  think  me  forgetftil  of  my  work,  and 
carelessly  wandering  from  a  story  to  a 
discourse. 

When  our  house  was  understood  as 
ready  to  receive  guests,  we  were  in  no 
lack  for  them.  Our  parishioners  were 
exceedinglv  anxious  to  see  2^^  in  our  new 
home,  ana  I  must  be  allowed  to  think 
that  a  slight  touch  of  curiosity  to  witness 
our  surroundings  mingled  with  the  good- 
will for  the  occupants  of  the  house.  How- 
ever that  was,  our  visitors  were  not  more 
abundant  than  welcome.  We  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  them,  hoping  to 
strengSien  the  links  of  love  between  their 
hearts  and  ours  by  every  interview,  and 
thus  &cilitate  our  work  in  their  midst. 
They  seemed  equally  glad  to  see  us,  and 
as  a  general  thing  were  much  pleased 
with  our  circumstances.  There  were  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  this  general  spirit  of 
content.  In  one  case,  an  old  lady  called 
on  us,  who,  though  herself  in  possession  of 
a  large  fortune,  was  yet  so  miserly  that 
she  never  expended  one  cent  more  than 
was  actually  necessary  for  her  subsist- 
ence. On  entering  our  parlors  she 
seemed  to  be  overcome  with  amazement. 
She  stood  motionless,  as  if  she  were 
turned  to  stgne. 

Having  heard  of  her  before,  I  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  what  was  the  source 
of  her  discomfort,  so  I  quietly  seated  my- 
self and  awaited  the  denouement.  After 
a  moment  of  most  uncomfortable  silence, 
the  old  lady  drew  a  heavy  breath,  as  if 
stifled  by  the  atmosphere  of  luxury,  and 
said  saspingly, 

"I  did  n't  think  it  of  you.  Wasn't 
your  Master  bom  in  a  stable  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied  mildly,  '*He  was 
bcm  in  a  stable,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  this  circumstance  came  about 
through  any  preference  of  his  own,  or 
that  he  remained'  there  very  long  after 
the  event  took  place." 

She  could  not  resist  a  smile  at  this  re- 
ply, but  in  a  moment  she  rallied  and  re- 
turned to  the  onset. 

"  But  you  must  admit  that  he  never 
furnished  such  a  residence  as  this — never 
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lived  on  tapestry  carpets,  or  took  his  ease 
in  velvet  arm-chairs.  How  will  jou  face 
these  facts?" 

"  Let  us  see,"  I  replied.  "Where  in  the 
£^ew  Testament  do  you  find  record  of  the 
fact  that  tapestry  carpets  and  velvet 
chairs  were  known  in  those  days  7" 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  just  pre- 
cisely that  record,  but  I  am  not  willing 
that  you  should  dodge  the  question  that 
way.  If  they  didn't  have  just  the  arti- 
cles that  I  mentioned,  there  were  palaces, 
and  king's  houses,  and  I  haven't  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  there  were 
nice  things  in  'em." 

"  Most  certainly  there  were ;  but,  as  I 
understand  Scripture,  Christ's  work  did 
not  consist  of  ministering  solely,  or  to 
any  great  degree,  to  these  people  who 
lived  in  king's  houses.  It  was  the  <  com- 
mon people  who  heard  him  gladly.'  Un- 
doubtly  he  lived  as  well  as  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  he  wore  the  dress  custom- 
ary among  the  Jewish  people ;  accepted 
their  fashions,  and  adopted  their  rules  of 
life,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with 
the  work  which  he  came  to  do. 

*^  Now  I  do  nothing  more  in  adopting 
my  present  style  of  &nishing.  I  could 
have  been  as  well  satisfied  with  cheaper 
materials,  provided  they  had  been  neat, 
harmonious  and  comfortable  j  but  my  par- 
ishioners could  not  be  thus  satisfied. 
Like  Paul,  '  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  L  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  I  am  not  above  doing  the  most 
humble  duties,  and  living  in  the  most 
humble  way ;  and  if  my  circumstances 
demanded  it  I  should  most  gladly  do 
so." 

"  I  ctn't  understand  your  logic,"  said 
the  old  lady ;  "  these  new  fangled  notions 
don't  suit  me  at  all.  Young  folks  now- 
a-days  turns  everything,  even  the  good 
old  Bible,  to  suit  themselves.  Now  I 
was  always  taught,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
truth,  that  Christ  live4  humble  because 
he  had  humility  in  his  heart,  and  he 
wanted  to  show  the  world  that  in  pcneess- 
ing  the  higher  riches  he  could  afford  to 
do  without  the  lower." 

The  conversation  was  ended.  I  had 
no  reply  to  make  with  my  lips,  but  my 


heart  rose  up  and  said,  "  Yon  are  ri^tg 
good  friend,  in  this  part  of  your  argu* 
ment ;  though  wrong  in  preaching  a  ser* 
mon  to  me  on  my  dear-bought  semblanoe 
of  riches,  when  you  have  been  all  your 
lifo,  body  and  soul,  devoted  to  laying  iqi 
wealth." 

After  my  guest  was  gone,  I  thought 
long  and  earnestly  on  this  subject.  I 
tried  to  search  my  heart,  and  see*  what 
feeling  predominated  there  with  reference 
to  my  new-found  treasures.  My  thoughts 
ran  somewhat  on  this  wise  :  Here  is  the 
appearance  of  wealth.  Does  it  fit  or  un- 
fit me  for  Uie  work  of  my  Master  ?  Doe* 
it  remove  me  farther  from,  or  bring  me 
nearer  to,  the  people  of  my  charge?  Does 
it  increase  or  diminish  Christian  worth  it 
my  own  heart? 

These  questions  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  answer  in  an  hour.  Theur  response 
came  in  the  after  months  experiences.  I 
listened  to  it  with  profit,  and  if  my  read- 
er desires  the  secret,  he  shall  come  in 
possession  of  it  by  patiently  following 
my  story. 

One  dav,  not  long  after  the  event  of 
which ,  I  have  just  written,  the  older 
members  of  our  family  were  assembled  ia 
our  parlor,  and  several  of  the  most  dit^ 
of  our  friends  were  calling  upon  us,  when 
we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  great  out- 
cry of  joy  in  the  hall.  Evidently  some 
happy  surprise  had  come  to  the  hearts  of 
our  younger  children.  I  rose  to  see  whajt 
it  might  be,  and  passing  a  window,  on  my 
way  to  the  hall,  I  discovered  a  stage 
standing  at  the  door.  Just  descend- 
ing firom  it,  was  one  of  our  dearest 
country  parishioners.  A  fiioe  whose 
presence  had  never  before  given  me  aught 
but  unmingled  joy  was  before  me.  A 
sweet  countenance,  beaming  with  love  for 
us  all,  waited  at  my  door  for  welcomew 
Shall  I  confess  the  truth?  My  heurt 
sank  within  me  when  I  looked  upon  it. 

I  would  not  blame  you,  reader  mine,  if 
you  should  close  the  book  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  refuse  to  cultivate  farther  the 
acquaintance  of  one  seemingly  so  fickle 
and  faithless  as  a  friend. 

But  I  beg  you  relent  a  little.  Be  not 
over  hasty  in  your  judgment,  until  you 
shall  have  heard  w^  plea^  1  did  not  live 
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to  mjself ;  every  hour  of  my  stay  at 
Speedwell  had  been  impressing  the  fact 
on  my  mind  that  I  was  losing  my  per- 
sonality ;  that  in  taking  up  this  new  con- 
nection I  was  some  way  merging  my  in- 
dividaality  into  the  great  mass  of  human- 
ity which  in  those  first  few  months  seemed 
clinging  to  me  like  parasites  to  an  oak. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  remained  long 
subject  to  this  foolish  &llacy.  Like  one 
suddenly  plunged  into  deep  water,  I 
floundered,  I  strangled,  I  sank  and  rose 
again,  before  I  bethought  me  to  strike 
out  boldly  and  endeavor  to  stem  the  ad- 
verse current, 

I  had  never  had  just  this  experience 
with  life  before.  It  took  me  some  weeks 
to  equipoise  myself,  to  understand  my 
true  relation,  to  know  just  how  much  1 
belonged  to  God  and  to  myself,  and  how 
little  I  was  responsible  to  the  people  sur- 
rounding me  for  the  trivial  acts  of  my 
life. 

But  let  me  not  leave  my  guest  stand- 
ing over  long  upon  the  threshold.  I  will 
•  introduce  her  to  you,  dear  reader,  and  af- 
terwards mayhap  to  our  friends  within. 
She  was  young — not  out  of  the  sweet 
spring  time  of  girlhood.  Living  always 
in  the  country,  and  being  finely  moulded 
in  harmony  with  its  beauty,  her  cheeks 
had  caught  the  blush  of  the  roses,  and 
her  breath  the  fragrance  of  the  lilies. 

Novelists  usually  say  "  a  girl  of  eight- 
een summers,''  when  they  would  describe 
that  period  of  life ;  thus  counting  age  by 
the  sunny  comers  their  heroines  may 
have  turned;  and  often  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  miffht  not  be  more  appropri- 
ately counted  by  life's  rougher  angles. 
Whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  sug- 
gestion, I  shall  at  least  venture  on  this 
iconoclasm  for  two  reasons :  First,  not 
being  a  novelist,  I  have  no  reputation  to 
lode,  if  critics  should  take  the  liberty  to 
say  that  I  had  departed  from  proper  rides 
of  expression.  But  my  second  and  more 
weighty  reason  is.  The  life  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  had  little  sunshine 
in  its  past  to  tempt  the  narrator,  so  that 
the  word  summer,  in  connection  with  it, 
would  have  little  meaning.  While  were 
I  to  represent  its  disappointments  and 
sorrow  by  the  synonym  winter,  my  word 


would  have  signification,  and  I  should 
have  expressed,  to  my  own  satisfaction  a| 
least,  the  truth  with  reference  to  the  life 
in  question. 

So  dear  reader,  with  your  consent,  or 
without  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  gentle 
Kiltie  Lee,  whose  face  appeared  at  my 
door  that  July  afternoon,  had  seen  eighth 
een  winters.  Now,  I  know  you  are  be^ 
ginning  to  imagine  a  spirit  chilled,  and  a 
heart  made  morose  and  gloomy  by  the 
adverse  storms  of  life.  You  were  never 
more  mistaken.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
her  cheeks  bore  the  blush  of  the  roses, 
and  her  breath  the  purity  of  the  lilies  ? 
This  could  not  have  been  had  she  not 
possessed  a  nature  which,  like  the  dia^ 
mond,  could  gather  to  itself  every  ray  of 
light  when  enveloped  in  dense  clouds  of 
shadow. 

Hope  in  her  heart  was  like  a  fair  ar^ 
butus  which,  amid  chilling  snows,  dares 
to  bud  and  trust  God  for  ^e  sunshine  tQ 
perfect  its  blossoms.  I  remember  her 
saying  to  me  one  day  when  we  were 
comparing  the  respective  amounts  of  joy 
and  sorrow  in  life,  "  I  believe  we  should 
count  it  all  joy.  The  flowers  grow  even 
in  the  severest  storms.  Why  should  we 
accept  God's  providences  less  willingly 
than  they  ?  '*  Uer  life  had  been  thus  far 
a  fit  exemplification  of  her  words.  She 
had  ripened  rich  fruits  of  cheerfulness 
and  peace  from  what  the  world  would 
have  called  adverse  circumstances. 

She  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  helpless 
years  of  her  childhood,  both  mother  and 
fiither  being  take^  from  her  before  she 
was  able  to  appreciate  their  love  and  pro- 
tection. Thus  she  never  had  a  father's 
strong  arm  on  which  to  lean,  or  learned 
from  a  moUier's  patient  endurance  how 
to  "  suffer  and  be  still." 

It  had  fallen  to  her  lot  to  be  nursed 
and  oared  for  by  a  maiden  aunt,  whose 
chief  idea  of  rearing  children  was  to  feed 
them  until  they  attained  their  growth, 
and  teach  them  to  work  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
themselves.  These  two  things  she  had 
accomplished  for  Katie,  and  very  fortu- 
nately for  her  too,  as  she  was  again  de- 
prived of  a  protector  and  friend  by  the 
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death  of  this  aunt  while  she  waa  yet  in 
tender  girlhood. 

From  that  time  onward,  she  had  strug- 
gled in  the  battle  of  life,  not  single  hand- 
ed and  alone,  but  with  the  weight  of  two 
younger  brothers,  who  relied  on  her  for 
care  and  support.  She  had  at  first  earned 
a  bare  subsistence  for  herself  and  the  two 
hungry  little  mouths  which  were  ever 
open  for  her  to  fill,  byworking  in  a  fac- 
tory. But  afterward  she  attained  the 
dignity  of  teacher  in  a  public  school,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  path  she 
trod,  though  still  difficult  and  thorny, 
was  more  congenial  to  her  spirit,  and  thus 
less  difficult  to  her  feet. 

She  still  lived  with  the  closest  econo- 
my, that  she  might  thus  be  able  to  edu- 
cate and  prepare  her  brothers  for  the  ac- 
tive work  of  life.  Though  her  clothing 
was  always  neat  and  clean,  yet  in  its 
coarseness  of  texture  and  threadbare  age 
it  verged  often  almost  on  shabbiness. 

We  had  known  her  from  her  child- 
hood, had  watched  her  struggles  with  ten- 
der interest,  and  never  before  had  we 
felt  aught  for  her  but  unqualified  love 
and  admiration.  The  afiection  that  we 
had  felt  for  her  was  like  the  love  that 
we  bore  our  own  children,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  whispering  a  secret  abroad,  which 
we  have  already  hinted,  we  might  tell 
you,  dear  reader,  that  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  she  might  at  some  future 
time, — when  our  son  John  became  able 
to  share  her  burdens,  or  perhaps  lift  them 
entirely  from  her  shoulders, — stand  in  the 
relation  to  us  of  a  daughter.  You  had 
been  introduced  to  he^  before,  through 
the  narration  of  on/t  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  which  had  endeared  her  so 
strongly  to  our  hearts. 

Such  was  the  person  who  stood  before 
me ;  such  was  the  relation  in  which  she 
stood  to  our  family,  and  yet  I  return  to 
the  humiliating  confession  which  my 
heart  made  when  I  first  became  aware 
that  she  was  in  Speedwell :  I  wished  that 
she  was  back  again  in  Lyme. 

Of  course  there  was  a  reason  for  this 
wish.  The  party  within  was  my  explan- 
ation. They  were  proud,  worldly  people, 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  external  ap- 
pearance, who  would  recognize  nothing  in 


a  stranger  but  the  fashion  and  material 
of  the  £rees  she  wore.  The  day  had  been 
exceedingly  dusty,  and  Katie's  dress, 
which  in  the  morning  might  at  least  have 
had  ^e  advantage  of  being  neat,  was 
now,  afler  her  long  stage  ride,  travel- 
soiled  and  mussed.  Her  cheeks  had  tem- 
porarily lost  their  .roses,  through  the 
weariness  of  the  day,  and  her  complex- 
ion, which  was  ordinarily  very  fair,  had 
changed  by  reason  of  the  heat  and  dust 
to  a  muddy  brunette. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  lady 
that  circumstances  compelled  me  to  intro- 
duce to  the  dite  of  Speedwell,  as  an  old 
friend  and  parishioner,  "Miss  Katie 
Lee." 

Though  I  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
conceal  my  chagrin,  there  must  have  been 
in  my  manner  some  hint  of  the  tumult 
within,  for  Katie  caught  a  hint  of  it,  I 
know,  by  the  suddenly  embarrassed  man- 
ner which  rapidly  increased  as  she  ad* 
vanced  and  was  presented  to  our  guests. 
Had  I  have  been  calm  and  self-possessed, 
I  am  sure  the  whole  scene  would  have 
passed  more  pleasantly.  Katie,  had  she 
had  perfect  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  welcome,  would  have  felt  that  she 
had  a  rock  of  reftige  in  the  hearts  present 
who  knew  her.  She  could  have  preserved 
her  equilibrium  in  spite  of  the  scorn  of 
strangers,  could  she  but  have  relied  on 
the  sympathy  of  friends.  As  it  was,  she 
was  thrust  into  new  circumstances,  with 
the  unpitying  eye  of  critics  upon  her,  and 
no  friendly  hand  to  intervene  for  her 
preservation. 

To  her  great  credit,  let  it  be  written, 
that  she  passed  the  ordeal  like  the  genu- 
ine true  woman  that  she  was.  I  have 
never,  in  my  whole  experience  with  life, 
seen  any  one  of  her  age  hold  disagreea- 
ble circumstances  at  bay  more  successftil- 
ly  than  did  she  during  those  moments  of 
presentation.  Though  her  manner  was 
embarrassed,  and  she  manifested  a  con- 
scious surprise  at  meeting  unexpectedly 
persons  who  in  appearance  belonged  to 
a  higher  grade  of  life  than  that  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  yet  she  bore  herself 
as  only  queenly  spirits  like  hers  can  do 
amid  the  rough  currents  of  life. 

The  ladies  to  whom  sh^  was  nresented 
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toached  her  hand  very  gingerly  with  their 
delicate  kids,  while  they  expressed  in 
every  motion,  and  every  varying  shade  of 
countenance,  the  surprise  they  felt  at 
si^t  of  her  unpromising  perstmeUe,  The 
gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  received  her 
with  a  show  of  cordiality.  And  here  let 
me  say,  for  the  credit  of  the  sex,  the  be- 
havior of  the  gentlemen  who  were  my 
guests  at  this  time,  was  not  peculiar  or 
unprecedented.  I  believe  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  men  to  be  more  lenient  in  their 
judgment  of  women  than  are  critics  of 
their  own  sex. 

Why  is  this  ?  Can  any  one  oblige  me 
by  answering  the  question?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  stand  on  a  firmer  footing  in 
society,  and  thus  take  the  privilege  of 
their  vantage  ground  to  draw  up  those 
upon  whom  women  look  down  with  con- 
tempt 7  Or,  have  they  more  benevolence 
of  heart,  prompting  them  to  risk  the  con- 
tumely which  the  world  holds  ready  to 
pour  on  those  who  persistently  cross  her 
rules  of  expediency  in  this  respect  ? 

I  have  not  yet  solved  the  question  to 
my  satisfaction,  so  I  am  compelled  to 
leave   it  to  my  readers^  that  each  may 

S*ve  to  it  the  solution  which  best  suits 
s  or  her  fancy.  But  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  that  I  have  not  raised  the  ques- 
tion without  a  purpose.  If  women  ac- 
knowledge my  statement,  that  they  are 
unduly  selfish  in  their  treatment  of  those 
of  their  own  sex  who  from  any  accident 
of  birth  and  circumstances  are  below 
them  in  station,  let  them  at  once  set 
about  correcting  the  tendency,  and  they 
will  find  with  tne  effort  a  new  joy  and  a 
sufficient  reward. 

Among  the  young  gentlemen  present 
was  a  Mr.  Kimble  who,  hj  position  of 
birth,  and  circumstances  of  culture,  had 
been  accepted  as  a  leader  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  He  at  once  relieved  Katie's 
embarrassment  by  rising  and  offering  her 
a  seat  which,  being  in  a  sheltered  cor- 
ner, removed  her  in  a  measure  from  the 
rude  criticism  to  which  she  must  have 
been  otherwise  subjected.  From  this 
nook  Nell  soon  contrived  to  make  an  easy 
exit  for  her  to  a  dressing-room,  and  thus 
were  we  all  relieved  of  a  trivial  though 
painM  embarrassment.     When  she  had 


left  the  room,  questions  were  freely 
asked  as  to  her  age,  parentage,  relation 
to  us,  and  all  the  variety  of  impudences 
which  society  allows  in  these  directions. 

When  curiosity  was  satiated,  our 
friends  took  their  leave  before  Katie's  re- 
appearance; so  we  were  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege, of  spending  the  first  evening  of  her 
visit  alone  with  her,  talking  of  the  good 
old  times  and  the  dear  old  friends  we  had 
left  but  a  few  months'  before,  it  is  true ; 
and  yet  so  artificial  had  been  our  life  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  year 
since  we  bade  adieu  to  the  country  par- 
sonage. Tis  strange  what  leaden  wings 
time  has,  when  all  the  interstices  of  the 
hours  are  filled  with  the  conventionali- 
ties of  an  artificial  life. 

Katie's  coming  was  the  first  relief  that 
we  had  experienced  from  this  restraint, 
since  we  came  to  Speedwell,  save  when 
we  had  been  alone  in  our  family  circle. 
Now  as  the  twilight  shadows  deepened, 
our  little  group  seemed  magnetically 
welded  in  spirit,  and  in  our  freedom  and 
joy  we  felt  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  the  world.  The  weight  of  heavy 
care  seemed  lifted  from  our  hearts,  and 
the  consecrated  breath  of  peace  crept  in, 
to  reconcile  us  yet  to  life. 

You  may  wonder  that  one,  added  to 
our  always  harmonious  circle,  could  have 
wrought  such  a  change  in  our  feelings. 
You  will  most  certainly  express  surprise, 
if  you  have  not  had  a  like  experience. 
But  to  many  who  will  read  this  page,  my 
words  will  not  be  stranee. 

Have  those  of  you  who  dwell  in  close 
and  crowded  cities  never  had  a  friend 
come  to  you  from  the  country,  who 
seemed  to  open  the  gates  that  had  before 
shut  out  from  your  vision  the  beautiful 
hills,  so  that  all  at  once  your  life  was 
flooded  with  the  fragrance  of  the  mead- 
ows, and  the  breath  of  the  valleys  came 
to  you  like  a  blessed  benediction  7 

Such  was  Katie  to  us  that  night.  Her 
fre6»  joyous,  trusting  spirit  overspread 
our  care-burdened  souls  with  sunlieht. 
While  we  sat  together,  and  listened  to 
her  cheerftd  chat  and  merry  laugh,  we 
denied  entrance  to  all  thoughts  of  the 
morrow.  We  tried  to  forget  that  there 
were  cares  and  mortifications  yet  in  store 
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for  us  in  the  fiiture.  We  even  shut  the 
eyes  of  our  memory  to  the  feet  that  so 
little  time  before  we  had  blushed  to  own 
and  introduce  the  very  person  who  was 
now  the  source  of  our  happiness. 

Such  is  humanity.  I  am  chagrined  to 
make  the  confession  of  my  weakness,  but 
should  blush  much  more  if  I  were  not 
writing  this  confession  to  be  read  by  mor- 
tals like  myself,  who,  by  reason  of  simi- 
lar weakness,  should  know,  at  least,  how 
to  pity  and  forgive. 

Our  evening,  pleasant  as  it  was,  like 
all  our  earthly  pleasures  vanished  into 
night.  We  were  overcome  at  last  by 
humanity's  weakness— desire  for  sleep — 
and  our  pleasant  company  separated,  not 
again  to  resume  the  happy  abandon  of 
that  evening  for  many  long  months. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Not  in- 
deed that  Katie  left  us  with  the  follow- 
ing morning,  or  that  our  hearts  were 
changed  toward  her  when  we  had  slept 
and  woke  again.  No;  neither  she  nor 
we  changed  with  the  changing  day,  but 
our  circumstances  were  not  'again  the 
same.  Counteracting  influences  broke 
up  the  mamietic  currents  of  our  joy,  and 
from  that  day,  through  every  day  of  her 
visit,  we  seemed  to  go  farther  and  far- 
ther from  one  another. 

Need  I  go  over  in  minute  detail  the 
humiliating  circumstances  of  the  week  ? 
I  call  them  humiliating,  because  now,  in 
looking  back  on  them,  I  see  so  much  in 
my  own  conduct  of  which  a  true  heart 
o^ght  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed.  I  was 
mortified  in  my  own  house,  whenever 
company  was  present,  and  that  was  near- 
Iv  all  of  the  time.  I  was  abashed  on 
the  street,  at  church,  in  all  public  places 
of  assembly,  because  I  had  ever  with  me 
the  consciousness  that  our  party  was  the 
subject  of  remark. 

Nell  was  a  diplomatist,  and  she  tried 
the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  to  metamor- 
phose, in  some  degree,  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  our  visitor. 

Can  you  believe  that,  in  the  little  time 
that  we  had  lived  at  Speedwell,  we  could 
have  so  learned  the  customs  of  fashiona- 
ble life,  and  become  so  bound  to  them, 
that  we  dared  not  brave  their  follies  ? 
It  seems  a  mystery  to  me  that,  having 


been  so  mortified  by  Mrs.  Stebbins,  a  few 
short  weeks  before,  my  own  gentle  Nell 
could  have  so  soon  consented  to  oocapy 
the  same  disagreeable  place.  But  let 
me  say,  in  her  defence,  that  the  means 
she  took  to  bring  about  the  desired  end 
were  more  Christian,  and  much  less  ab- 
rupt and  unkind. 

Katie  came  to  us  on  Thursday.  The 
next  day,  Friday,  was  very  warm,  and 
we  made  that  an  excuse  for  not  going  on 
the  street  imtil  the  twilight  of  the  even- 
ing gave  us  a  veil,  as  well  as  a  cover 
from  the  heat.  Katie  was  contented  to 
remain  at  home  with  us,  never  suspecting 
us  of  any  design  other  than  the  reason 
that  we  gave.  Then  we  took  a  long 
walk,  and  being  very  tired  on  our  return, 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  re- 
tired early. 

Nell  and  I  were  left  alone,  and  she 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  unfold  to 
me  a  plan  that  she  had  been  revolving  in 
her  mmd. 

"  Don't  you  think,  husband,"  she  said, 
"  that  we  can  afford  to  make  Katie  a 
present  7  She  has  always  been  very  kind 
to  us,  you  know." 

**  Why,  certainly,  Nell,"  I  replied ; 
"  you  can  make  her  a  present,  if  you  like. 
W  hy  did  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  " 

<*  I  didn't  know  as  you  would  think 
we  could  afford  to  make  presents,  when 
we  have  had  to  run  in  debt  so  much  late- 
ly ;  but  really,  I  did  want  very  much  to 
make  this  present." 

"  Why,  Nell,"  said  I,  **  you  have  for- 
gotten 80  soon  that  we  have  '*  a  thousand 
a  year."  Can't  we  afford  to  make  some 
presents,  and  pay  our  debts,  too,  with 
that  amount?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  replied ;  «*  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to ;  but  I  thought  I 
would  ask  yon,  and  see  what  you  said 
about  it.** 

"  Spoken  like  the  good  wife  that  you 
are.  I  am  in  a  very  good-natured,  hope- 
ful mood,  just  now ;  and  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  make  Katie  any  present  that  is 
within  reason.  Of  course  I  do  not  pre- 
sume that  we  are  able  to  buy  her  a  house, 
even  if  she  and  John  were  ready  to  occu- 
py it ;  but  any  present  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  means  I  think  we  may  safe- 
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bf  bestow  upon  her.  Now  what  do  you 
propose  to  give?" 

"  I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  decide. 
That  was  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  con- 
milt  you  about.  We  will  give  her  either 
a  bonnet,  or  a  shawl ;  which  do  you  think 
«he  needs  most  ?  " 

Now  I  confess  I  was  desperately  puz- 
ried  by  this  question.  I  had  only  ob- 
served Katie's  dress  with  a  man's  eye.  I 
had  the  impression  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  needed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  society  into  which  this  unfortunate 
Visit  had  thrust  her.  But  my  observa- 
tions had  been  very  desultory.  If  I  had 
been  forced  to  express  an  opinion  with 
reference  to  Katie's  wardrobe,  I  could 
only  have  answered  that  it  impressed  me 
as  having  <*  a  general  flavor  of  mild  de- 
cay," yet  I  could  not  particularize  any 
one  article  of  her  dress,  from  which  I  de- 
rived this  impression. 

When  I  was  thus  unexpectedly  called 
on  for  an  opinion,  which  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  gift  for  her,  a  bonnet  or 
a  shawl,  I  was  utterly  nonplussed.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  plunge  boldly  in, 
and  say  that  I  thought  a  bonnet  was 
most  needed.  Then  I  reflected  that  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  the  case  that  Katie's 
bonnet  was  much  better  than  the  shawl 
she  was  wearing,  I  should  be  in  disgrace 
for  my  want  of  attention.  So  I  hesitat- 
ed. A  moment  longer,  and  the  lucky 
thought  came  just  in  time  to  save  me 
firom  the  humiliating  confession  that, 
man-like,  I  could  not  tell  size,  color,  tex- 
ture, or  condition  of  either  bonnet  or 
shawl? 

"  Why  not  pre  her  both  ?  '^  I  asked, 
with  the  air  of  a  most  generous,  instead 
of  a  most  puzalingly  confounded  man. 

"  I  would  be  delighted  to,"  said  Nell, 
<*  if  you  think  we  can  a£Ford  it.  She  has 
a  very  tolerable  black  silk  dress,  you 
know,  and  with  a  new  bonnet  ana  a 
shawl,  which  would  hide  the  old  style  in 
which  the  dress  is  made,  she  will  be  very 
presentable  at  church  next  Sunday," 

Presentdble !  The  very  word  that 
Mrs.  Stebbins  had  used  with  reference  to 
Nell,  but  a  few  short  months  before. 
But  then  it  was  different,  entirely  diff'er- 
ent    It  was  used  then  before  the  face  of 


the  victim.  The  tone  employed  wa« 
contemptuous,  and  implied  reproof. 
Nell's  feelings  had  been  bitterly  and  in- 
tentionally hurt  by  the  use  of  the  word ; 
whereas,  Her  use  of  it  meant  kindness 
and  meritorious  attempt  to  save  a  friend 
from  bitter  criticism. 

The  decision  was  made.  Both  shawl 
and  bonnet  were  to  be  purchased,  and  as 
the  morrow  was  Saturday,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  purchases  should  be  made,  and 
the  presents  given,  so  that  they  might 
make  their  first  appearance  on  the  Sun- 
day following. 

Nell  was  not  a  laggard  about  such 
duty.  Having  once  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough,  she  was  not  one  to  turn  back. 
The  next  morning  she  went  out  for  her 
marketing,  and  made  it  in  her  way  to 
visit  the  dry  goods  and  milliners'  stores 
on  her  way  back.  When  she  arrived 
home,  and  the  presents  were  made,  we 
were  all  delighted  with  the  metamor- 
phose which  thev  created  in  our  little 
country  friend.  I  think,  by  the  hearty, 
cheerftil  reception  with  which  Katie  wel- 
comed the  gifts,  that  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  thorn  that  was  hid  amid  the  roses. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  transform- 
ation, our  church-going  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  made  comparatively  com* 
fortable. 

.  The  minister's  pew  was,  in  the  church 
at  Speedwell,  as  in  most  other  churches, 
at  the  extreme  front,  so  that  our  family 
had  always  the  privilege  of  running  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  eyes  in  the  church,  on 
their  entrance  there.  How  satisfied  were 
we,  on  this  day,  when  we  knew  that  some 
of  our  parishioners  were  waiting  our  com- 
ing with  anxiety,  to  be  able  to  meet  theilr 
scrutinizing  gaze  unabashed.  So  through 
the  public  exercises  of  the  day  we  passed 
our  criticism  unscathed. 

But  &te  decreed  that  we  should  iK)t 
wear  even  these  hard-earned  laurels 
without  a  shadow  overtaking  them. 
When  we  returned  home  fh)m  the  after- 
noon service,  Mrs.  Stebbins  and  a  fash- 
ionable friend  of  hers  made  the  heat  an 
excuse  to  call  at  our  house  and  rest  on 
their  way  homeward.  Nell  saw  at  once 
that  the  old-foshioned  dress  Would  be  ex- 
posed when  the  outer  coverings  were  laid 
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aside,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  the  day 
end  in  mortifying  defeat ;  so  by  a  strate- 
gic movement  she  attempted  to  outgene- 
ral her  foes. 

"  Come,  Katie,"  said  she,  "  it  is  too 
warm  to  go  up  stairs  so  soon  after  our 
walk.  Let  us  rest  a  while  before  we  lay 
our  things  off." 

« It  seems  to  me  that  is  bad  logic,"  re- 
plied Katie,  innocently ;  "  if  it  is  too 
warm  to  take  shawls  off,  it  is  certainly 
too  warm  to  keep  them  on.  I  will  take 
yours  up  stairs  when  I  go,  with  mine,  and 
then  we  shall  both  be  relieved  of  them. 
Won't  that  be  the  best  way  7  " 

«*  I  don't  know  but  it  will,"  replied 
Nell,  faintly;  for  the  mischief  was  al- 
ready done.  While  Katie  had  been 
speaking,  she  had  taken  off  her  shawl  and 
bonnet,  and,  with  her  usual  obliging  man- 
ner, she  was  running  about  the  room  col- 
lecting the  outer  garments  of  Nell  and 
the  children,  which  were  to  be  carried  to 
the  upper  story.  In  this  way,  she  very 
unconsciously  became  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  room;  and  came  thus 
under  range  of  the  full  batteries  of  criti- 
cism which  were  levelled  upon  her  in  a 
most  merciless  manner. 

Nell  almost  cried  from  vexation; 
John,  who  had  been  made  privy  to  our 

Elot,  looked  fiercely  indignant  at  the 
armless  subject  of  his  displeasure  while 
Mrs.  Stebbins  curled  her  proud  lip,  with 
a  supercilious  air  which  said  plainer  than 
words, 

"Ah!  your  fine  country  birds  shed 
their  plumage  easily,  don't  tiiey  ?  " 

Why  do  I  dwell  so  at  length  on  these 
mortifications?  They  would  (if  they 
have  not  already)  grow  tedious,  did  I 
continue  them.  The  whole  week  of  Ka- 
tie's stay  was  filled  with  similar  inci- 
dents. As  I  am  dealing  with  results 
rather  than  details  in  this  story,  let  me 
sum  up  this  division  of  my  narrative  by 
telling  you  that  before  the  end  of  the 
week  came ,  we  were  all  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  Katie's  departure.  Nell  was 
weary  with  trying  to  work  out  expedients 
of  safety  for  one  so  constantly  exposed  to 
ridicule.  John,  in  spite  of  his  love  for 
her,  seemed  to  chill  with  dread  whepev- 
er  ?h'^  a-^D'^ire-l  in  the  nnr^crs,  t\vA  evon 


poor  Katie  herself  had  grown  weary- 
hearted,  amid  our  heavy  burdens.  She 
came  to  us  in  her  summer  vacation, 
when  she  was  worn  out  with  the  anxie- 
ties of  teaching,  and  longed  for  rest. 
She  came  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  we 
had  ourselves  exacted  of  her  before  we 
left  the  country  parsonage.  But  little 
rest  or  cheer  had  she  received  in  all  these 
days  which,  through  so  many  months,  she 
had  looked  forward  to  as  an  oasis  in  her 
dreary  desert  of  life. 

May  Ood  forgive  us  all  for  so  misun- 
derstanding our  true  relations,  that  we 
could  glean  so  much  misery  from  his  har- 
vest fields,  where  we  should  only  have 
garnered  joy. 


SEPTEMBER,  1861. 

All  through  the  long  September 

We  waited  fur  a  guest; 
No  marriage  feast  was  ready. 

No  myrtle  shrine  was  blessed. 

The  days  passed  on  in  silence. 
The  slow  nights  orept  away, 

No  quick,  expectant  heart-throb 
Chid  the  trayeller's  delay. 

But  in  robes  of  peace  aud  patience 
The  Bride  of  Death  was  dressed. 

And  waited,  crowned  with  purity. 
The  coming  of  our  guent 

And  when  the  month  of  harrest 
Had  wept  its  stormy  close. 

She  passed  her  itther's  threshold* 
In  tearless,  calm  repose. 

And  out  among  the  flowers, 
Uer  onwaid  way  she  kept. 

Nor  paused  to  heed  their  welcome. 
Nor  asked  them  why  they  wept. 

The  amaranthe  pointed  upward. 
To  show  the  path  she  trod, 

The  forget-me-not  spoke  sweetly. 
Of  constancy  andOod. 

But  autumn  brought  a  message 
To  the  flowers  as  well  as  her, 

And  folded  lids  and  petals 
Its  chilliqg  emblems  were. 

Tet  they  all  through  September 
Smiled  up  to  where  she  Uy, 

And,  with  the  hand  that  planted. 
They,  to  »,  have  passed  away. 
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NO.     XXX. 

At  Berne— Among  the  Brain  fkmily,  &o. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  <*  Berch- 
told/*  founder  of  Berne,  and  last  Duke  of 
ZahriDgen — that  mighty  hunter  of  bears, 
'whose  statue,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal, 
with  a  vanquished  bruin  at  his  feet, 
adorns  the  enclosure  near  the  ancient 
minster. 

Through  the  prowess  of  this  renowned 
son  of  Nimrod,  whose  grim,  gigantic  fig- 
ure   carries   one  back   to   old   barbarii^ 
times  of  Goth  and  Hun — when  unbroken 
forest  and  wild  ^stnesses  the  home  of  fe- 
rocious beasts,  covered  this  fair  expanse 
before  us.     Through  his  feats  of  daring 
in  exterminating  bruin  and  his  brood  (be 
fore  founding  the  city,  a.  d.   1191,)  this 
cunning  beast  has  been  the  city  insignia^. 
Two  representations  of  the  animal  carved 
in  stotie,  guard  the  entrance-gate  of  the 
town, — while  a  large  enclosure,  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  inhabited 
by  a  select  company  of  the  living  crea- 
tures, (all  likely  and  nice-looking,)  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  on  one  of  the 
public  streets,  much  to  the  entertainment 
of  children,  and  simple  folk  like  "oe^r 
ain  seL"     With  what  amused  attention 
we  hung  over   the  railing  overlooking 
their  place  of  abode,  watching  with  child- 
ish delight,  their  comical   ways,  on  the 
morning  of  our  visit !     None  of  your  un- 
civilized specimens  were  they !  none   of 
your  mangy,  half-starved  caricatures  of 
the  genus,   such  as  one   sees  in  crowded 
menageries,  but  citizens   "  to  the   manor 
bora,"  who  were  perfectly  at  home   in 
their  nicely  kept  establishment,  carrying 
themselves  with  all  that  ease  and  grace 
which  always  betokens,  —  even  among 
beare, — thorough  good  breefiing,  and  a 
due  degree  of  self-respect. 

With  what  glances  of  comic  sagacity 
were  we  saluted !  —  and  then  away  to 
their  sports,  or  business  affairs,  attending 
to  each  with  the  utmost  gravity  —  as 
though  the  welfare  of  the  town  depended 
ttpon  their  proper  deportment!  from 
elunbing  poles,  walking  on  their  hind  legs 
like  human  beings ;  wrestling,  tossing  up 
fragments  for  the   purpose  of  catching 


them  again,  to  the  more  deliberate  move- 
ments of  performing  sentry  duty,  making 
their  toilettes,  or  examining  with  the  ap- 
parent interest  of  professors,  the  geologi- 
cal formation  of  stones  composing  the 
foundation  of  their  abode,  all  was  done 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  A  happier 
collection  of  animals  with  one  exeeption, 
saw  we  never !  and  this  exception  only 
proved  that  perfect  felicity  is  not  the  at- 
tendant of  the  most  fortunate  surroimd- 
ings,  either  among  bears  or  human  kind, 
while  remaining  in  this  sublunary  sphere. 
Monsieur  B.  waa  fexercised  with  sundry 
sniffings  and  pawings,  with  an  occasional 
bark,  done  up,  however,  in  rather  a  po- 
lite manner,  it  bein^  none  of  your  fero- 
cious yelps — out  of  keeping  with  the  re- 
spectability of  his  station.  At  last  he  sat 
down  in  offended  dignity,  at  the  door  of 
his  private  apartment,  —  bound  (we  are 
sorry  to  say)  in  a  durance  chains  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  unmerited  an 
appendage  to  his  person,  as  it  was  confin- 
ing to  his  powers  of  extended  locomotion. 
Some  slight  misdemeanor,  (nothing 
worse,  we  are  sure)  was  probably  the 
cause  of  this  temporary  discipline,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  resulted  in  his  complete 
restoration  to  "  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellows. 

With  what  childish  delight  we  thus 
lingered,  watching  the  queer,  half  human 
sports  of  the  bears,  ("  les  ours,^')  thank- 
ing in  our  heart,  the  good  Bernese,  for 
providing  such  a  sensible  treat  for  the 
public,  as  these  specimens  in  the  way  of 
natural  history,  none  but  they  who  have 
been  delving  and  groping  among  mouldy 
antiquities,  until  heart  and  brain  cried 
out  for  change,  can  fully  realize. 

From  the  terraced  park  and  prome- 
nade a  charming  view  of  the  city  is 
gained.  Directly  below,  and  fronting  the 
terrace,  a  line  of  railroad  cuts  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  town ;  streets  and 
gabled  roofs,  towers,  gardens  and  sloping 
fields,  stretching  out  on  every  side ;  and 
far  beyond,  the  grand  chain  of  Alps,  ris- 
ing in  solenm  majesty,  bounds  the  view. 
^The  old  minster,  whose  comer-  stone 
was  laid  in  a.  d.  1421,  (nearly  a  century 
before  our  own  country  was  discovered,) 
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forms  an  important,  and  pleasing  object 
among  the  lower  city  structures,  with  its 
lofty  tower  and  imposing  front.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  choir  is  richly  ornamented 
with  fine  specimens  of  antique  carving  in 
wood,  an  art  for  which  the  Bernese  are 
celebrated  to  the  present  day.  Into  the 
tower  we  ascended  not,  nor  lingered  long 
within  the  walls  of  the  building  ;  of  the 
stained  windows,  executed  by  Frederic 
"Walther,  during  the  15th  century,  we 
possess  but  a  faint  recollection.  They 
are  celebrated,  however,  as  being  fine 
specimens  of  this  art  —  and  the  "  wafer 
mill,"  one  of  the  designs  where  bishops 
are  being  ground  out  into  "  holy  wafers," 
— may  be  considered  a  somewhat  original 
mode  of  preparing  spiritual  food  !  As  a 
religious  symbol,  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  have  held  good  among  certain  ear- 
ly dignitaries  of  the  church,  whose  spirit- 
uality was  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish 
nutriment  for  ever  so  small  a  number  of 
hungry  souls. 

The  great  organ  of  this  cathedral  is 
said  to  be  of  immense  power,  with  its 
four  banks  of  keys,  and  nearly  four  thou- 
sand pipes,  we  thought  it  might  fill  the 
old  minster  walls  with  floods  of  glorious 
music  when  touched  by  a  master  hand. 
Fancy  the  Niagara  of  Martin  Luther's 
"  Old  Hundred  "  rolling  and  swelling  be- 
neath that  vaulted  roof !  that  were  fitting 
music  for  both  instrument  and  place. 
Yes !  we  would  like  to  have  heard  that 
grand  old  melody  there.  But  we  are 
sick  and  weary  of  visiting  cathedrals  just 
now,  and  passing  with  but  a  rapid  sur- 
vey, the  sculptured  relievo  about  the 
great  door  of  semi-barbaric  design — con- 
sisting of  saints  and  devils,  we  gladly  es- 
cape into  the  fresh,  bright  air  again, 
mingling  with  the  cheerful,  busy  tl^ong 
upon  the  streets.  Walking  along  by  the 
broad  stone  acqueduct  which  conveys 
water  through  the  centre  of  the  town, — 
wandering  by  the  Arve,  which  we  saw 
uniting  with  the  Rhone,  at  Geneva, — 
strolling  about  the  suburbs,  content  to 
look  upon  the  bright  green  fields,  to  in- 
hale the  fresh,  invigorating  air,  and  gaze 
with  quiet  delight,  upon  the  pretty  pic- 
tures of  cottage  life,  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  road-side.     This  longing 


which  we  felt  for  repose  upon  the  bosom 
of  natnre,*that  we  might  draw  from 
thence  fresh  draughts  of  recuperative  Ih- 
fluence,  was  but  the  manifestation  of  a 
health-instinct,  enjoyed  in  common  with 
the  lower  orders  of  creation,  directing 
one  to  the  natural  remedy  needed  to  re- 
store a  proper  equilibrium  of  the  system, 
exhausted  by  continued  strain  upon  one 
set  of  susceptibilities  during  the  months 
just  passed. 

From  our  window  at  the  "Bemerhoff," 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  snow-crested 
mountains  framing  in,  as  it  were,  a  pic- 
ture of  enchanting  loveliness.  But 
though  tempted  into  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  remaining  in  Berne  during  the 
coming  season,  when  our  eyes  first  rested 
upon  this  view,  we  find  ourselves  prepar- 
ing to  leave  after  a  brief  visit.  So  fare- 
well swe  -t  Berne !  with  all  thy  delicious 
green  fields,  thy  quaint  houses,  cheery 
people,  stupendous  mountains,  a^d  — 
well-behaved  bears ! 

At  Zurich^  April, — Here  are  we  find- 
ing a  temporary  home  at  "  Hotel  Baur," 
and  while  taking  our  eggs  and  coffee  in 
the  breakfast-room  overlooking  the 
square,  are  treated  to  a  bit  of  a  snow- 
stoim,  gotten  up  in  impromptu  style,  and 
making  the  outer  view  for  the  time  be- 
ing, a  wintry  one.  The  wind  is  piercing, 
and  after  the  squall  has  ceased,  and  we 
venture  out  for  a  walk,  we  find  need  of 
keeping  up  a  brisk  motion  to  insure  any 
degree  of  comfortable  warmth. 

The  following  day  is  milder,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  town  improves  beneath  its 
influence.  The  lake,  beautifully  blue 
and  clear,  suggested  pleasant  visions  of 
moon-lighted  sails  over  its  sparkling  bo- 
som during  summer  evenings ;  or  of  qui- 
et strolls  along  its  margin.  With  a  good 
current,  and  sweeping,  as  it  does,  into  the 
centre  of  the  town,  as  a  source  of  conven- 
ience and  comfort,  it  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated. 

Aside  from  certain  peculiarities  of  ar- 
chitecture, Zurich,  in  its  air  of  cleanli- 
ness and  thrift,  resembles  a  New  Eng- 
land town.  The  buildings  for  the  most 
part  look  fresh  and  well  kept,  wearing 
either  white  or  light-colored  exteriors. 
Pleasant  yards,  embellished  with  fflowers 
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and  shrabbery,  surround  many  of  the 
dwellings,  imparting  an  air  of  home*like 
cheerfulness  to  the  place.  Extensive 
manufactories  of  silk,  carried  on  in  a  spir- 
it of  liberal  enterprise,  form  the  principal 
business  and  wealUi  of  Zurich.  These 
establishments  are  connected  through  the 
medium  of  agents,  with  most  of  the  lead- 
ing silk-houses  in  Europe  and  America  ; 
this  fact  accounts  for  the.  wide  awake, 
business  air  of  the  town,  and  the  liberal 
tone  of  feeling,  prevalent  among  the 
people, — a  class  whose  position  has  not 
been  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tral titles,  but  by  the  active  exertions  of 
their  own  powers,  winning  for  themselves 
independence,  wealth  and  honor. 

AgaAu.  we  learned  by  experience  that 
we  were  still  in  April,  and  subject  to  her 
fickle  moods;  dashes  of  rain,  chilly 
winds,  overhanging  clouds  and  bright 
sunshine  alternating.  Not  during  this 
month  would  we  desire  to  remain  in  Zu- 
rich— lovely  as  it  must  be  during  the 
summer  season.  To-morrow,  therefore, 
we  are  en  rtnUe  for  Bale. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Swiss 
people — from  what  may  be  gathered  from 
iheir  past  history — it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  Swiss  soldiery,  mere 
mercenaries  as  they  are, — ^and  hired  by 
any  despot,   who  will  pay   sufficient  for 
their  services,  in  continuing  his  tyranni- 
cal rule  over  a  down-trodden  people ; — 
we  say,  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  fact  with  the  general  character  and 
religion  of  the  Swiss  people !     A  people 
republican  in  sentiment,  simple  and  prim- 
itive in  habit ;  so  stem  in  adherence  to 
right,   and  so  brave  in  maintaining  it, — 
so  patient  in  endurance,  and  so  attached 
to  their  native  land !     One  has  only  to 
look  back  upon  the  early  history  of  this 
people  practicing  such  sturdy  virtues, — 
leading  the  van  in  the  great  reformation 
— suffering  —  daring,  and   achieving  so 
much  for  national  and  religious  freedom, 
to  render  them  a  tribute  of  justly  merit- 
ed admiration  and  respect.     Then  comes 
the  thou^t  of  hired  Swiss  soldiery.     In 
times  past  what  deeds  of  daring  have  they 
performed   in   their   country's   defense! 
and  yet,  bought  up  for  paltry  gold,  they 
have  assisted  in  maintaining  goyemments 


and  religion,   which,  as  a  people,   they 
long  ago  repudiated, — sealing  their  pro- 
test against  tyranny    and    superstition, 
with  their  blood !     Strange  inconsistency 
this!     Too   large   a  population  without 
adequate  means  of  support,  few  avenues 
of  business  in  neighboring  countries,  be- 
ing accessible  to  them  in  former  times, 
may  be  attributed  probably  as  the  cause 
of  their  filling  up  the  ranks  of  military 
armies,  as   hirelings  in   foreign   service. 
To  them  it  has  doubtless  been  a  mere 
matter  of  business — the  earning  of  a  live- 
lihood —  a  trade  —  (horrible   indeed  !) 
but,  viewed  in  that  light,  they  have  been 
educated  into  it  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence in  Regard  to  the  cause  they  were  to 
espouse,   as  they  would  have  gone   into 
counting-house  or  work-shop ;   simply  to 
labor  for  the  interest  of  their  employer. 
That  they  have  been  faithful  and  brave 
in  the  service  of  their  masters,  witness 
their  defence  of  hapless  "  Mario  Antoi- 
nette," where  inch  by  inch  they  contested 
the  way  of  that  infuriated  mob,  strewing 
the  floor  of  the  palace  with  their  dead 
bodies,  rather   than  save   their   lives  by 
deserting  the  poor  French  queen  !  —  and 
this  is  but  one  instance  of  their  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  duties  assigned  them ! 
That  they  have  also  shown  coarse  brutal- 
ity and  wanton  cruelty  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Swiss  peasant  or  citizen,   and   the 
Swiss   soldier   abroad,  prove  indeed,  the 
opposite   extremes   into   which  different 
modes  of  training,  may  educate  people  of 
the  same  birth  and  national   characteris- 
tics. M.  G.  G. 
Lilfred's  Rest, 

The  following  sentence  from  a  recently 
written  novel,  shows  the  importance  of 
punctuation :  "  He  enters  on  his  head, 
his  helmet  on  his  feet,  armed  sandals 
upon  his  brow ;  there  was  a  cloud  in  his 
right  hand,  his  feithful  sword  in  his  eye, 
an  angry  glare  he  sat  down." 

**There  is  one  spectacle  grander  than 
the  sea,  that  is  the  sky;  there  is  one 
spectacle  grander  than  the  sky,  that  is  the 
interior  of  the  sod."  Victor  Hugo, 

Slavery  —  "  Having  taken  the  sword, 
let  it  perish  by  the  sword." 
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The  following  toaching  lines  by  a  young  and 
new  contributor,  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
strike  a  chord  in  many  hearts,  ^kd. 

MY  BROTHER. 

I  gave  him  to  his  country, 

My  brother  true  and  braye, 
I  gave  him  to  his  country. 

And  now  he*s  in  his  grave; 
My  heart  beat  very  sadly. 

But  I  did  not  shed  a  tear. 
For  I  knew  that  in  his  manly  heart 

Was  not  a  thought  of  fear. 

I  whispered,  dearest  brother. 

Although  I*m  not  a  man. 
To  be  your  brother  soldier,  » 

I  will  do  the  best  I  osm; 
Now  good-bye  and  God  speed  you. 

And  I  kissed  his  forehead  white. 
And  though  perils  should  enshroud  yon. 

Do  not  waver  from  the  right 

No,  I  will  not,  sister  Mary, 

And  he  pressed  his  lips  to  mine. 
But  will  follow  all  the  teachings 

Of  my  holy  God  and  thine; 
I  gave  him  to  his  country. 

My  brother  true  and  brave, 
I  gave  him  to  his  country, 

And  now  he*s  in  his  grave.         flora. 


THE  MARTYRS  OF  FREDERICKSBURB. 

I3y  :Mr8.  Helen  liiclx. 

Wail  for  the  true  hearts  stilled. 

Weep  for  the  heroes  slain; 
Sigh  for  the  tones  our  bosoms  thrilled, 

Never  to  thrill  again! 


Mourn  for  the  great  hopes  fled, 
Think  of  the  white  brows  hid; 

Praise  ye  the  noble  ddad, 
Calm  'Death  the  coffin  lid. 

Bouse  for  the  battle  field. 
Spring  to  our  eagle's  cry ; 

Freedom  her  children's  shield. 
Blest  if  they  die! 

Songs  shall  their  deeds  repeat, 

Cherished  forever; 
Names  linked  with  sad  defeat, 

Mver,  ah!  never! 


THROBBR  SBFFERIIIB. 

IBy  liCra.  A.€Lek  JH*  Tlxoxna*  T^ioldes* 

The  day  was  dead  with  heat.      Hie 
grass  and  flowers,  and  leayes  on  shrub 
and  tree  bent,  wilted  and  scorched,  be- 
neath the  burning  sun,  unstirred  hj  an 
eddy  of  air.     Even  the  insects  had  hid- 
den themselves  out  of  the  fierce  glare, 
and  never  a   stray  butterfly  or  wmged 
atom  dotted   the  faint  yellow  of  the  at- 
mosphere.     Over  the    straggling,  half- 
fallen   Virginia    fences    the   heated  air 
burned  into  a  flame-like  vapor  that  made 
the  head  whirl  dizzily  to  watch.    Beyond 
this,  in  the  meadow  lands  cropped  of  hay 
and  scorched  to  a  dun  brown,  the  cattle 
lay  patiently  beneath  the  trees  with  filmy, 
long-lashed  eyes.     No  sound  broke  the 
dead  silence  but  the  steady  tramp  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry.     A  dusty,  fagged, 
brown-faced  set  of  men   they  were,  too, 
wearied  with   the  fifteen  miles'   march 
since  daybreak,  with  only  one  half  hour's 
rest,  to  do  aught  but  keep  step  regularly 
up   the  pike.     Ten  miles  more  throu^ 
this  heat  before  headquarters  should  be 
reached,  and  then  perhaps  the  promised 
brush  with  the  rebels.     They  could  fight 
well — these  federal  boys  thought  —  even 
after  this  march,  charge  them  with  bayo- 
nets without  a  shudder,  if  only  to  pay 
them  for  the  tramp  of  to-day.     Just  let 
the  barred  thing   that    authorized  such 
wickedness  as  run  riot  here,  float  out  once 
in  their  sight,  and  Jeff"  Davis  might  weep 
for  one  less  polluting  rag. 

Up  north.  Lake  Michigan  was  sending 
a  refreshing  breeze,  cool  and  musical, 
from  the  ever-blue  surface,  they  knew, 
and  even  now,  across  the  meadows,  and 
over  the  uplands,  and  through  the  opened 
doors  of  their  homesteads,  it  was  leaving 
its  blessing.  Peace,  home,  beauty,  love, 
they  had  exchanged  for  this  dust-sown 
road,  with  bayonets  in  front,  and  maybe 
muskets  ready  charged  behind  each  shel- 
tering bush  of  blackberry  or  thorn,  along 
the  highway. 

Couldn't  men  fight  because  of  all  this, 
even  were  there  no  such  controlling  pow- 
er beyond ;  the  love  of  country  —  the 
earnest  desire  to  rid  the  fairest  of  lands 
of  its  double  curse,  rebels  and  slavery ; 
to  preserve  in  whole  the  glorious  constel- 
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lation  of  stars  and  States  —  the  true  one- 
principle  of  freedom,  that  it  might  be 
given  unsullied  to  generations  into  the 
future  of  the  ages  7 

I  don't  Uiink  very  many  of  this  dusty 
human  machine  felt  the  magnitude  of  the 
work.  Very  few  of  them  had  a  concep- 
tion of  the  mighty  hopes  at  stake,  in  this 
struggle  of  barburism  with  Christianity. 
I  know  that  many  of  these  young  boys 
had  enlisted  to  the  magic  sound  of  fife 
and  drum,  in  the  excitable  heat  of  youth ; 
a  few  because  the  animal  in  their  nature 
had  been  called  out  by  the  contemptuous 
daring  of  the  chivalry.  But  they  would 
fight,  these  Western  boys ;  you'd  never 
see  them  give  an  inch  to  the  enemy,  and 
so  the  cause  would  reap  the  benefit  of  ac- 
tion, the  same. 

But  among  them  marched  stem-faced 
men;  young,  middle-aged,  a  few  old, 
sprung  from  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Valley  Forge,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Lake 
lEirie ;  men  who  had  held  the  plow  and 
wielded  the  hammer;  men  from  the 
shops,  and  factories,  and  schools,  who  had 
paid  their  taxes  and  voted  the  democrat- 
ic, or  whig,  or  republican  ticket,  for  their 
country's  good,  until  now,  —  and  now, 
when  ballots  could  not  suffice,  had  taken 
into  their  hands  the  balancing  power  of 
the  musket. 

There  was  one  of  them,  a  light-haired, 
Saxon-faced  man,  toned  down  by  Ameri- 
can culture  and  breeding  into  the  quie- 
tude and  reticence  of  the  American  of  the 
highest  type.  He  had  a  large  dark  blue 
eye,  with  a  face  of  regular  features, 
bronzed  but  not  ruddy;  a  handsome 
mouth,  shaded  by  a  long,  blonde,  milita- 
ry moustache,  a  fine,  clear  cut  chin,  indi- 
cating nobility  of  soul.  Tall  and  stand- 
ing firm,  no  obsequious  stoop,  nor  egotis- 
tic backward  curve  ;  manly,  straight-for- 
ward, true,  this  was  Stephen  Brest,  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  K 

That  he  was  an  officer  was  no  disgrace 
to  him.  A  private  at  enlistment,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  for  bravery  and 
military  adaptiveness  and  quickness  of 
judgment,  he  had  been  promoted  to  his 
present  position  in  this,  one  of  the  later 
regiments. 

Character  tells.     The  magnetism  of| 


power  is  felt  and  acknowledged  wherever 
it  is  shown.  He  made  no  pretence  of 
power,  but  the  instinct  of  law  exercised 
^he  control,  and  with  men  and  officers, 
whenever  advice  was  desired,  it  was 
Brest  who  was  called  upon,  and,  in  the 
main,  his  concise  hints  were  followed. 

The  captain  was  a  brown-haired,  blue- 
eyed  man,  with  a  sunny  face  and  genial 
smile.  One  of  those  good  souls  who  are 
as  far  removed  from  genius  as  mediocri- 
ty ;  not  common-place  nor  astonishingly 
original.  One  who  loved  his  fellow-man, 
and  would  at  any  time  have  given  his  last 
coat  to  a  needy  man,  weighted  with  a 
good  long  lecture  on  industry,  and  sobri- 
ety and  forethought. 

Brest  and  Adams  were  the  men  to  be- 
come friends.  Adams  respected  Brest's 
unconscious  reticence  in  regard  to  his 
former  life,  with  the  politeness  of  the  true 
gentleman,  and  his  genial,  sunny  nature, 
open  as  a  May-day,  warmed  and  brid^t- 
ened  the  sadder  character  of  Brest.  Be- 
sides the  little  captain  was  true  blue,  and 
that  finds  respect  with  soldiers. 

"  Kill  the  rebels,"  was  his  doctrine. 
<*  I'm  a  peaceRil  man  all  through,  except- 
ing in  one  spot,"  he  said,  one  day,  to 
Brest,  "  I  hate  traitors.  I've  practiced 
medicine  ten  years,  and  I  know  the  only 
way  to  cure  this  is  to  make  a  clean  bul- 
let hole  straight  through  the  body  of  each 
rebel.  I  don't  bear  'em  any  grudge,  only 
I  don't  like  such  a  disease.  If  it's  left 
to  itself,  it'll  spread  worse  than  the  small 
pox.  It's  got  to  be  cured,  and  I'm  satis- 
fied my  method  is  the  only  one  certain." 

Leaving  his  station,  he  came  up  to 
Brest,  with  his  handkerchief,  wiping  off 
the  beads  of  sweat. 

"  Confounded  hot,  this.  I'm  bound  if 
this  don't  beat  ten  northern  summers 
boiled  down  into  one  day.  Grit  our 
boys  have  got,  eh?  " 

"Trust  that;  this  tries  them  more 
than  ten  battles.  Shows  the  stuff  they're 
made  of." 

"  If  we  were  sure  there  wasn't  a  press- 
ing necessity  of  our  force  at  headquar- 
ters, I'd  not  have  this  march  taken  for 
half  a  battle.  This'U  bring  the  boys 
down  by  scores.  I've  been  afraid  we'd 
have  to  stop  and  build  a  hospital  on  the 
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road.  If  the  most  of  them  hadn't  been 
laborers  they'd  have  given"  out  before 
this." 

"  We  shall  have  a  change  before  long," 
said  Brest ;  "  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  a 
storm.  These  dead  calms  breed  thunder- 
gusts." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  fretted  the  cap- 
tain. "  We'll  have  two-thirds  of  them 
down  with  fevers  and  diarrhoea,  and  the 
rest  with  rheumatism,  before,  the  week  is 
out,  I  warrant." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad,  I  hope,"  said 
Brest,  smiling  at  the  little  captain's  dole- 
ful prognostications. 

"  Yes  ;  just  as  bad  if  not  worse,"  re- 
turned Adams.  **  I  don't  complain  for 
myself;  the  Lord  knows  I've  received 
blessings  enough  from  America  to  be 
ready  to  give  everything  to  her.  It  isn't 
that ;  but  I  can't  stand  the  thought  of  so 
much  trouble  and  vexation  and  suffering 
to  those  who  haven't  been  to  blame  more 
than  the  lilies  in  the  field.  I'm  a  Grod- 
fearing  man  and  I  love  Christ,  and  mean 
no  disrespect  when  I  say  I  think  it's 
about  time  He  took  matters  into  His 
hands  and  cleaned  out  this  concern." 

^<  I've  an  idea  He  has  it  in  his  hands 
pretty  well,"  Brest  said. 

"  Well,  then,  why  don't  the  affair  go 
on  with  a  jerk  ?  How  can  all  this  butch- 
ery of  men  and  breaking  of  hearts  profit 
Him  or  us  ?  When  I  think  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  terrors  and  bloodshed  of 
the  past  year  I  can't  help  questioning  the 
presence  or  policy  of  God."  And  the 
warm-hearted  captain  looked  up  with  a 
tried,  puzzled  look  on  his  good-natured 
face.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  he  continued, 
"  if  I  had  control  of  affairs  I'd  clear  the 
face  of  earth  of  rebels,  and  send  our 
northern  boys  home." 

"  To  inaugurate  another  war  on  the 
same  principle  ?  "  questioned  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  even  if  there 
should  be  any  desire  to  aggrandize  power 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  that  such 
an  expression  of  retribution  would  not  de- 
ter them  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do,  exactly.  You  know  what 
an  eminently  aggressive  animal  man  has 
proven  himself.     *  Give  him  an  inch  and 


he'll  take  an  ell.'  It  is  a  humiliating 
fact,  but  it  is  true.  Power  with  naan, 
until  he  has  bought  his  birtiiright  of 
manhood  with  sorrow,  means  simply  ag- 

nion.  *  Might  makes  right.'  Will  to 
^ives  virtue  to  the  act ;  the  only  Bin 
lies  in  failure.  I  tell  you,  captain,  men 
and  nations  will  be  aggressive  and  care- 
less of  the  rights  of  others  so  long  as  thej 
have  the  ppwer,  until  they've  learned  by 
actual  pain  to  themselves  that  wrong-do- 
ing brings  trouble  always.  In  this  case 
we  have  the  right  on  our  side,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  time  has  come  to  give  us  a  lesson 
as  well  as  the  others." 

"  It  seems  to  me  we've  conned  it  long 
enough,  already,"  the  captain  said. 

"  No,  we  haven't ;  or  our  class  would 
be  dismissed,"  said  Brest. 

"  But  why  can't  we  do  something  thor- 
oughly?" exclaimed  the  captain,  tena- 
cious of  his  subject.  "  This  lack-a-daisi- 
cal  way  of  putting  down  rebellion  is  in- 
viting ihe  rebels  to  put  the  halter  around 
our  own  necks.  Just  see  what  McClel- 
lan's  career  at  Yorktown  and  before 
Bichmond  has  done  to  the  cause.  Why, 
it  isn't  two  months  since  the  butchery  in 
Ohickahomony  swamp,  and  the  North  is 
full  of  secession  democrats,  who  haven't 
before  dared  give  utterance  to  their  dev- 
ilish sentiments."  The  captain  was  get- 
ting thoroughly  excited  with  his  subject. 

"  True,"  said  Brest ;  "  but  they've  un- 
masked themselves.  I  prefer  an  open 
fight  rather  than  charging  against  a  con- 
cealed foe.  Just  think  what  these  men's 
base  coin  might  not  have  purchased  us  in 
a  compromise  with  the  rebels,  had  we 
continued  to  trust  in  them  as  heretofore. 
I  think  the  disaster  before  our  » on-to- 
Richmond'  army  was  the  best  of  Me- 
Glellan's  movements,  and  little  Mac  did 
more  for  the  Union  than  he  dreamed  pos- 
sible." 

"  Hem  !  "  muttered  Adams ;  "  I  had 
not  viewed  it  in  that  light  before.  I 
don't  know  but  you're  nearer  right  — I'm 
sure  you  are — ^than  I.  But  the  fact  is, 
Brest,  I  sometimes  think  I'm  not  strong 
enough  for  these  times.  All  this  suffer- 
ing I  have  no  power  to  remove  just  wilts 
me  down,  and  so  I  begin  to  throw  stones 
at  the  Lord,  you  see !  " 
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**  Human  nature,  Adams ;  you're  not 
the  first  one  that's  tried  that  method  of 
righting  matters.  You  could  count  the 
men  that  haven't  done  the  same  at  some 
portion  of  their  lives.  It's  a  way  we 
have  of  teaching  God  what's  going  on, 
down  here," 

"Faith,"  said  the  captain.  "Yes, 
that  is  just  what  we  lack.  I  remember 
hearing  a  minister — a  Unitarian,  of  Chi- 
cago—preach a  sermon  on  that,  only  a 
little  while  ago.  He  isn't  afraid  to 
preach  war  sermons,  or  call  sin  by  its 
true  name.  He  believed  the  main  reason 
the  South  had  been  thus  far  so  successful 
was  owinff  to  their  prayers.  Not  a  vic- 
tory has  been  won  but  the  government 
has  returned  thanks  to  God.  That  has 
been  their  policy  —  prayer.  And,  al- 
though, as  we  know,  in  the  leaders,  it  is 
the  basest  hypocritical  glossing,  yet  it 
has  led  the  people  to  believe  the  Lord 
has  taken  hold  with  them,  and  thus  has 

fiven  them  faith  and  endurance.  Now, 
e  thinks  that  until  we  begin  to  have  the 
same  faith  in  the  end  and  in  right,  and 
pray  ourselves  into  an  enduring  spirit, 
knowing  that  some  time  the  end  will 
surely  be  for  us — not  until  we  can  throw 
off  this  complaining,  questioning  spirit — 
like  mine,  just  now — will  we  be  victori- 
ous." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Brest ;  and  relaps- 
ed into  silence,  thinking  how  much  near- 
er this  faith  good  little  Adams  was,  in 
his  earnest  love  for  others,  than  others 
less  complaining.  I  like  such  a  com- 
plaining spirit  as  he  has,  Brest  thought. 
It  shows  the  right  stamp  —  it  is  the  ex- 
postulation of  right  against  wrong,  and 
that  is  the  very  spirit  to  mend  matters, 
only  it  gets  mystified  and  loses  bearings 
now  and  then. 

The  colonel  came  riding  along  the  line. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  halt,  doc  ?  " 
he  was  an  old  friend,  and  hadn't  rid  him- 
self of  the  old  title.  "  Crafts  says  there 
is  a  capital  camping  ground  ahead.  Se- 
cesh  plantation — plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
for  the  asking,"  and  the  colonel  laughed, 
tapping  his  sword  meaningly. 

"  Try  it,"  said  the  captain. 

The  news  spread  along  the  line,  and 
new   life  gave    elasticity  to  ike    worn 


frames  of  the  soldiers.  Some  of  them 
emptied  their  canteens  contemptuously^ 
affirming  that  hot  water  wasn't  to  be  de- 
sired without  something  to  color  it. 
Soon  they  came  upon  the  house,  a  large, 
stone  mansion,  with  double  verandahs, 
supported  with  cut  stone  pillars. 

**  Grand !  I  say ;  "   exclaimed  Adams. 

"  Cotton  pays  well,"  Brest  said. 

"  And  raising  niggers,"  the  captain 
added  ;  "  or  did," — he  corrected  himself. 
"  When  the  Confederacy  is  non  est,  a 
nigger  wont  be  of  any  more  account  than 
a  poor  white  soul  like  you  or  me." 

"  Ki ! "  exclaimed  a  little  darkey, 
perched  upon  a  gate  porch,  ready  tc  take 
wing  as  all  the  remaining  colored  popu- 
lation had  already  done. 

"Hey re  come  de  Linkum  sojers. 
Golly,  but  dey  don't  want  der  faces 
washed.  Peres  like  you  niggers  yer- 
selves,"  he  screamed,  vanishing  into  the 
screening  shrubbery. 

The  peach  orchard  by  the  side  of  the 
pike  was  chosen  as  resting-places  for  the 
men,  while  the  colonel  and  staff  went 
forward  to  procure  refreshment.  Water 
was  brought  by  the  men  in  bucket  fulls, 
and  for  a  short  space  of  time  there  was 
little  but  the  rushing  and  swash  of  water 
heard,  as  the  boys  cleansed  face,  and 
head,  and  hands,  and  washed  the  dust  out 
of  their  throats.  "  Officer's  rations  in 
the  house,"  said  the  adjutant,  as  he 
passed  Brest,  after  the  men  had  fairly 
got  into  the  merits  of  coffee  and  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats  and  fruit,  eating  like 
hungry  men  as  they  were,  with  many  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

"No,  thank  you;  I'll  stay  with  the 
men,"  said  he. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Brest,  said  the 
captain,  "  I'm  glad  you  didn't  go  in 
there.  It's  all  right  enough,  living  on 
these  rebels.  I'd  take  their  last  penny 
from  them  without  any  scruples;  but 
some  way  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  en- 
ter a  homestead  unwelcomed.  Of  course 
I  shouldn't  mind  it,  if  it  became  necessa- 
ry, and  I'm  mighty  glad  the  colonel  did 
it,"  swallowing  a  draught  of  coffee ;  "  but 
home  is  home,  and  I  can't  help  feeling 
there's  some  sanctity  about  it." 

The  lieutenant  smiled ;  it  was  a  habit 
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he  had,  but  answered  nothing.  The  colo- 
nel came  out  to  see  his  men  enjoying 
their  meal.  It  did  him  good,  and  he  said 
it,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  be- 
side Adams. 

"  You'd  make  a  capital  quartermaster, 
Mitchell*''  said  Adams. 

"  Would  I  not  ?  "  he  said,  smiling ; 
<*  but  I  had  a  valuable  assistant  in  there," 
indicating  the  house  with  his  hand  ;  **  a 
secesh,  live,  Southern  Unionist.  Bloody 
secesh,  her  brother  is — captain  in  the 
confederate  array ;  but,  Jove,  didn't  her 
eyes  flash  as  ^e  spoke  of  the  rebels! 
She  made  the  servants  whip  up  there,  for 
edibles,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  as  busy  as 
a  fly,  now." 

"Strategic,"  said  the  captain;  «*  she 
condescends  to  be  Unionist  for  the  time. 
I'll  wager  she's  as  hot  a  secessionist  as 
you  can  find  in  the  State,  as  soon  as  we 
are  fairly  out  of  sight.  Confiscation  is 
getting  to  be  troublesome." 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Any- 
way we  can't  say  anything  against  the 
repast  provided." 

A  negro  approached  with  a  folded  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  presented  it  to 
the  colonel,  who  opened  and  read  it. 
The  blood  flashed  over  cheek  and  brow. 
"  Captain  Adams,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  this  gives  information  of  the  approach 
of  a  rebel  force ;  take  this  glass  and  look 
from  the  upper  verandah."  The  situa- 
tion of  affairs  was  made  known  immedi- 
ately— ^the  men  stationed  with  orders  to 
lie  low.  Adams  returned.  "  A  body  of 
confederates,  not  less  than  we,  coming  up 
the  pike  from  the  East,  not  a  mile  off," 
he  said.  Another  sent  immediately,  re- 
turned, reporting  the  body  to  have  been 
divided,  one  portion  still  keeping  the 
highway,  the  other  verging  off  into  the 
plantation  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
**  They've  been  apprised  of  our  very  posi- 
tion ;  they  mean  to  hem  us  in,"  hissed 
the  colonel.  Quick  as  thought  he  ar- 
ranged his  men  in  two  portions,  the  cen- 
tre being  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  between 
the  approaching  columns.  With  guns 
prepared,  on  their  knees,  screened  by  the 
forest-like  trees  of  the  orchard,  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  foe.  They 
heard  the  steady,  onward  tramp  of  the 


rebels — then  saw  the  glitter  of  the  sun 
on  their  muskets,  and  heard  the  almost 
simultaneous  order  "halt  —  fire,"  and 
the  burst  of  the  report,  with  the  rattling 
of  balls  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Not  a  sound  more  issued  from  the  or- 
chard. With  starting  eyes  and  straining 
ears  they  listened  for  the  order.  "  For- 
ward !  "  came  from  the  rebel  lines  and 
was  obeyed;  near  and  more  near  they 
came  until  the  Union  boys  might  almost 
see  the  C.  S.  A.  upon  their  belt  clasps. 
Then  the  order  came  like  a  thunder  burst, 
"  Take  aim  — ^fire,"  and  the  balls  sped. 
Before  the  rebels  recovered  from  their 
surprise  and  consternation  another  deadly 
volley  was  poured  in  upon  them,  and  then 
came  the  order  "  charge."  The  ground 
was  contested  bravely  for  a  while,  but  at 
length,  terribly  decimated  and  demoral- 
ized, meeting  blue  coats  on  all  sides,  the 
rebels  either  yielded  themselves  prisoners 
to  the  federals,  or  escaped  by  flight,  as 
best  they  might.  Meanwhile  the  storm 
had  come.  Thunder  and  liehtning  ter- 
rific in  its  nearness,  increased  the  disor- 
der and  horror  of  the  scene.  Through 
the  rain  heavily  falling,  the  victors  gaui- 
ered  in  the  wounded,  and  hollowed  out 
graves  for  the  dead.  Squads  of  confed- 
erates, officered  and  quartered  by  fede- 
rals, were  gathering  together  the  rebel 
dead  and  giving  them  decent  interment. 

The  colonel  seemed  everywhere  pres- 
ent, giving  directions  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  sending  off  despatches,  giving 
orders  for  the  confinement  of  the  prison- 
ers, or  speaking  words  of  encouragement 
and  praise  to  the  boys.  Meeting  the 
second  lieutenant  of  company  £,  he  in- 
quired, "  where  are  Adams  and  Brest  ?  '* 

Watkins  turned  pale.  "  Both  wound- 
ed, sir,  and  in  the  Iiouse." 

"Badly?" 

"  Can't  tell ;  I'm  afraid  the  captain  is 
a  sad  case — shot  through  the  chest. 
Brest  was  wounded  in  tha  leg." 

The  great  parlor  had  been  thrown  open 
for  the  n  ception  of  the  wounded,  who, 
with  blankets  under  their  heads,  were  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  or  on  couches,  awaiting 
their  turn  from  the  surgeon.  Brest  ana 
Adams  were  in  the  farther  end  —  Brest 
leaning  against  the  wall  with  Adams'  head 
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in  his  lap.  His  saeh  was  bound  tigbtlj 
aronnd  bis  1^,  and  the  blood  showed  in 
^ts  despite  the  red  of  the  silk.  He 
had  ripped  his  pantaloon  with  his  sword 
as  he  fell,  and  tied  it  on  securelj.  He 
lay  there  when  he  saw  Adams  fall,  and 
crawling  to  him,  had  in  vain  sought  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  an 
ugly  wound  in  his  chest.  "No  use, 
Brest — ^lungs — mortal,"  Adams  had  said, 
the  only  words  he  had  spoken,  and  now 
he  lay  with  closed  eyes  and  drawn  face 
stilling  his  moans. 

The  colonel  came  in  search  of  them. 
He  found  them  together  as  he  had 
thoudit. 

"Pretty  bad  business  this,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  He  had  been  a  farmer  —  this 
colonel,  being  newly  in  the  service,  he 
was  little  used  to  scenes  like  these,  be- 
sides he  had  loved  this  man  as  a  brother. 

"Misery  likes  company,  and  you've 
got  Brest  with  you.  I  see,"  he  said  again. 
The  captain  couldn't  speak,  but  held  out 
his  hand  in  acknowledgment  and  friendli- 
ness. The  soft-hearted  colonel  couldn't 
stand  that,  so  turned  away  to  hide  his 
emotions.  Turning  he  stood  facing  two 
women,  one  elderly,  the  other  young  and 
beautiflil. 

"  We  have  relatives  among  your  pris- 
oners, colonel,"  said  the  younger,  "  and 
desire  your  permission  to  see  them." 

He  looked  at  her  in  suspicion.  "Who 
sent  me  that  note?" 

"  It  was  I." 

"  And  who,"  he  inquired  in  a  politely 
sneering  tone,  "was  kind  enough  to  in- 
form your  confederate  relatives" — he 
laid  stress  on  the  word,  "  of  the  accept- 
ance of  your  hospitality,  this  afternoon, 
by  OS?" 

She  grew  scarlet,  and  then  the  blood 
receded  leaving  her  deadly  white. 

"  Be  assured,"  she  answered,  looking 
up  steadily  into  his  face,  standing  proud- 
ly, "  if  information  went  to  the  rebels 
6om  this  household  I  was  not  privy  to  it. 
I'd  not  make  this  assertion  to  any  but  a 
stranger  who  does  not  know  my  loyal- 
ty;" she  said  this  proudly,  her  eyes 
flashimr. 

He  could  not  disbelieve  her.     "  For- 


give me,"  he  said ;  "  in  these  times  one 
doesn't  measure  phrases." 

She  took  his  extended  hand.  "  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  suspicions,  but  they 
were  unfounded." 

Her  mother  stood  pale  and  trembling 
beside  her ;  she  now  looked  up  in  a  tim- 
id, beseeching  manner. 

The  colonel  caught  the  glance.  "I 
will  procure  an  escort  for  you  immediate- 
ly." Just  then  Adams  moaned;  the 
colonel  had  stood  hiding  the  two  wound- 
ed men  until  now.  The  girl  looked 
down,  the  piti^  cry  appealing  to  her 
heart  for  succor.  Brest  leaned  over  the 
captain  inning  him  with  his  hat.  She 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  his  leg  stained 
and  clotted,  sickened  her.  In  bending 
over  Adams  he  turned  his  head,  revealing 
the  clear-cut  profile  to  her  view. 

"  My  God !  "  she  exclaimed,  leaning 
for  support  against  the  standard  of  the 
mirror.  Brest  heard  the  exclamation, 
looked  up  eagerly,  a  new  light  flooding 
his  face— with  "  Bell "  on  his  lips,  scarce- 
ly framed  into  utterance,  before  he 
tinted. 

She  sprang  forward  quickly,  calling 
"  surgeon." 

"How  is  his  wound?"  she  inquired 
huskily. 

"  Bad,"  he  said,  looking  at  Adams. 

"  Bell,"  called  her  mother. 

"Homer,"  calling  a  servant,  "carry 
these  men  carefully  into  the  double 
chamber." 

"  You  will  see  to  him  immediately," 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Bell,"  her  mother  called  again,  fret- 
fully. 

"  Stephen !  Stephen  !  "  she  bent  over 
him  tear^lly,  pressing  her  lips  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  went  blindly  toward 
her  mother. 

Blind  obedience  in  all  things  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  that  mother  had  ex- 
acted and  received;  to  disobey  a  com- 
mand was  not  possible  to  her.  Had  she 
not  given  up  life  and  the  hopes  of  eterni- 
ty almost,  ror  this — her  mo&er  and  her 
brother — out  there — a  rebel  ? 

So  Bell  walked  on,  blmdly  following 
the  voice  that  oalled  her,  toward  the  con* 
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federate  quarters.  They — Ae  prisoners 
— ^were  confiDcd  in  the  negro's  cabins. 
They  were  mostly  discouraged  looking 
enough, ^defeated,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  North  among  the  savages. 
They  sat  on  bunks  or  lay  on  the  floor  in 
disconsolate  attitudes,  dolorously  compar- 
ing notes  over  their  misfortune. 

"  Precious  nice  this  yer  is,  aint  it, 
Bill  ?  "  quoth  one  of  these, 

"  Not  much,"  returned  the  person  ad- 
dressed, pulling  at  his  red  top. 

"What'll  yer  bet  Ae  Yankees  wont 
hang  every  one  on  us  afore  night,  and 
roast  us  for  supper  7 ''  he  said,  with  a 
grimace  on  his  comic  face.  **  See  heyer, 
now,  1*11  bet  my  knife— heyer  it  is." 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  his 
offer,  but  a  visible  effect  was  produced. 
Bill  arose. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you,  my  lads ;  we  need 
not  whimper  over  liiis  yer  thing  like 
whipped  nigs.  We  aint  agoen  to  help 
the  matter  one  har.  The  thing  is  just 
heyer.  Ef  we'd  a  whoUoped  these  yer 
Yankees  and  had  a  taken  'em,  we'd  a  pa- 
roled 'em  on  the  spot,  cause  we  haint  got 
the  grub  to  keep  them  nor  us  mighty 
fat.  Now,  ef  the  Yankees  want  to  feed 
me,  feed  away,  says  I.  I'll  eat  all  the 
rashions  you'll  pervide.  It's  the  fortin 
of  war." 

"  Stop  your  silly  prating,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  comer,  where  a  man  lay,  his 
head  between  his  hands. 

The  soldier  obeyed.  "We'll  have  a 
sweet  time  with  the  captain,  now,  wont 
we,  though  ?  "  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  Captain  Bimey  in  here?"  inquired  a 
guard,  thrusting  in  his  head,  dripping 
with  water. 

"  What  if  he  is? "  growled  the  officer 
within. 

"  Here  are  two  ladies  want  him,  that's 
all,"  was  the  answer. 

Another  growl  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  he's  in  there;  I  heard  him," 
said  Mrs.  Bimey,  pressing  past  the 
guard. 

"  My  son,  my  dear  eon  Charles,"  she 
said,  ccming  up  to  him,  with  tears  filling 
her  eyes. 

"You've  placed  your  dear  son  in  a 
fine  position,"  he  said,  sneeringly, 


"  I  did  my  best,  indeed." 
"  If  this  is  your  best,  you'd  better  try 
your  worst  the  next  time,"  he  said,  pet- 
tishly. 

"I  intercepted  those  dispatches, 
Charles,"  said  Bell,  steadily. 

"  You,"  he  said ;  "  you  would  rather 
have  saved  the  miserable  lives  of  these 
dogs  than  mine !" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  information  had 
gone  to  you,  also.  I  was  aware  that 
Greg's  regiment  was  to  be  informed,  and 
had  I  known  your's  also,  I  should  have 
saved  you  at  least,  this  once,  the  shame 
of  raising  your  hand  against  your  coun- 
try's flag." 

The  captain  gave  expression  to  an 
oath.     "  You  dare  this,  girl  ?  " 

••Yes,"  she  said  proudly;  "would  I 
soe  men  butchered  on  my  father's  grounds 
— ^my  country's  soldiers  ?  " 

"Obedient  child,"  sneered  Charles, 
looking  at  his  mother. 

"  Bell !  "  said  she,  in  the  injured  way 
she  was  wont  to  assume  whenever  she 
fancied  any  disposition  in  Bell  to  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  Charles,  but  Bell 
was  gone. 

Bell  walked  straight  to  the  house  and 
met  the  surgeon  on  the  steps. 
"  Those  men  ?  "  she  inquired. 
"  One  is  dead."  She  heard  nothing 
&rther  ;  her  brain,  filled  almost  to  burst- 
ing, with  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
grew  dizzied,  and  she  caught  at  the  ^- 
trance  for  support. 

"  Poor  child,  I  wonder  she  has  borne 
up  so  far  ;  these  American  women  have 
not  any  nerves." 

"  Take  your  mistress  to  her  room,"  he 
said  to  a  servant  passing. 

Dead.  Brest  was  turning  the  word 
around  in  his  tried,  weak  mind,  looking 
at  the  strairfitened  body  lying  on  the 
other  bed.  It  was  quiet  here  —  hardly 
the  rash  of  busy  feet  reached  him,  only 
the  dull,  heavy  fall  of  the  rain  and  the 
rumbling  thunder. 

Death.  What  did  it  mean  but  a  sus- 
pension of  the  faculties  for  a  season,  then 
life  everlasting. 

Everlasting.  That  was  dreadful ;  no 
end — ^no  rest  from  the  restless  fever  of 
life! 
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Life.  A  constant  terror*  of  Btriving 
and  hoping  and  reaching  after  the  unat- 
tainable. 

Death.  That  was  rest,  peace;  but  ev- 
erlasting life  was  terror,  despair. 

Ah !  but  was  this  existence,  this  dual 
being,  eternally  at  war.  Life?  Life? 
This,  where  sense  kills  soul  and  body, 
corrupts  spirit,  and  death  is  stronger 
tiian  existence  ? 

Life  meant  an  actual  expression  of 
truth,  beauty,  perfection,  love,  continui- 
ty, and  that  must  be  life  everlasting. 
Love,  truth,  beauty !  Oh  glorious  open- 
ing vista  of  life,  which  this  cold  calm  of 
death  preceded, 

Death  was  coming  to  him,  he  knew. 
Adams  had  described  to  him  only  a  few 
days  before,  how  that  the  pain  of  'the 
body  and  mind  gives  place  to  a  sweet  re- 
pose before  death  approached ;  and,  too, 
he  had  heard  that  it  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
dying  to  behold  the  absent  beloved,  and 
he  had  seen  her ;  Bell — his  Bell — in  the 
other  days  so  far  away.  He  had  grown 
old  since  then.  Three  years  !  are  heart 
throbs,  and  anguish  of  soul,  counted  by 
the  almanac !  Three  years !  say  rather 
ages  of  being.  He  was  old  now  as  peo- 
ple exhaust  years  in  such  seasons ;  so  his 
youth  was  &r  off  to  him.  His  Bell. 
He  held  her  by  the  divine  right  of  na- 
ture, Love.  Could  this  hate  of  her  broth- 
er, touch  that  ?  Love  is  eternal  —  hate 
a  disease  of  finite  existence.  Is  the  dev- 
il stronger  than  Qodl  But  death  was 
coming ;  that  was  sweet,  —  for  life,  the 
trae,  opened  beyond,  and  love,  infinite, 
all-embracing. 

Why  did  his  spirit  cling  so  to  earth  ? 
why  could  not  his  mind  cease  these 
thoughts  ?  It  was  wearisome  again.  He 
heard  a  gasping  sob ;  it  must  have  been 
the  rain  beating  against  the  window  by 
Adams, — ^nature  was  weeping  for  a  child- 
heart  stilled.  He  smiled.  It  was  sweet 
to  think  Adams  was  remembered  so. 
What  was  this  ?  a  hand ;  a  soft,  slender, 
trembling  thing,  like  a  bird.  He  was 
nearing  the  river — an  angel  hand  to  wel- 
come him  on  the  shore. 

"  Stephen !  "  The  angels  were  call- 
iag  him.  He  smiled,  lifted  his  heavy 
lids  to  Bell's  face  bending  above  him. 


"Stephen,  Stephen,  you  must  not  die.^' 

Was  this  the  living,  breathing  Bell, 
calling  him  back  to  earth  again?  Kisses 
pressed  lips  and  cheeks  into  a  glow  of  life 
almost.  She  laid  her  dieek  to  his.  "Yon 
shall  live,  dear  love,  and  none  shall  s^- 
arate  us  longer." 

Had  he  been  called  back  from  the  very 
gates  of  the  city  which  Adams  had  en- 
tered before  ?  I  don't  know.  Just  then, 
perhaps,  the  human  love  had  a  stronger 
voice  than  the  angels,  and  he  followed. 

The  long  September  day — the  Septem- 
ber of  the  second  year  of  rebellion  grew 
swiftly  to  its  close.  Inside,  two  hearts 
beat  together  the  pean  of  a  new  life,  by 
the  side  of  the  one  stilled  forever.  Out- 
side, the  dull  rain  fell  sadly  on  ^e  un- 
sodden  graves  of  loyal  and  rebel  dead.  0 
mother-heart !  that  loves  so  truly.  And 
so  that  day  ended. 

A  horror  was  on  the  faces  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  morning.  "  Captain  Birney 
is  dead,"  they  told  the  guard,  below  their 
breath.  This  passing  away  so  silently, 
among  them,  yet  alone  in  the  darkness, 
was  horrible. 

The  proud,  unbending  will  of  the  man 
had  prevented  him  from  acknowledging 
the  hurt  he  had  received.  He  had  braved 
this  fate  —  it  had  come  —  what  mattered 
it  sooner  or  later  ?  He  would  receive  no 
help  from  the  hands  he  hated,  and  so  he 
died. 

I  don't  think  there  was  any  hate  in 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  saw  him 
buried  by  his  servants.  They  did  not 
hate  these  rebels  after  they  had  become 
poor  human  clay.  I  think  they  began  to 
feel  more  truly  the  terrible  might  of  the 
power  that  held  them  to  this  work. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  another 
grave  was  dug  beside  that,  and  the  moth- 
er was  laid  beside  the  son  of  her  pride 
and  love.  Bell  held  up  through  it  all ; 
she  had  Stephen,  her  husband,  to  bring 
back  to  life  and  strength.  Her  work 
gave  her  courage.  She  had  given  him 
up  in  obeyance  to  her  brother's  will  be- 
fore ;  but  now  that  was  removed,  and  un- 
consciously her  step  and  voice  and  whole 
being  grew  into  a  new  "freedom. 

But  he  was  her  brother,  and  now  that 
he  wa«  dead,  she  buried  the  remembrance 
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of  her  wron^  with  him.  Her  mother 
had  requested  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  before  her  death,  that  so  much 
atonement  might  be  made  for  the  past. 
Weeks  passed,  and  the  wounded  had  be- 
come strong  enough  to  be  removed. 

There  was  no  more  war  for  Stephen, 
crippled  as  he  was,  so  he  took  his  Bell 
with  him  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
haunting  scenes  of  that  September  day, 
up  to  the  quietness  and  peace  of  a  North- 
ern home.  He  brought  with  him  the 
body  of  Adams,  to  the  State  of  his  adop- 
tion. It  was  just  that  some  of  its  heroes 
should  consecrate  the  soil  with  their  dust. 
He  had  no  relatives,  this  Adams ;  and 
Brest  erected  himself,  a  monument  in 
memory  of  his  friend.  It  reads : 
DAVID  ADAMS, 

-A.  I»A.TRIOT  SOLDIER, 

AND 

A  MAN, 

DIED  FOR  LIBERTY, 

Septexxxlser    tlxe    flftli, 

1862. 

So  sleeps  this  one  dead  man  with  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  nation  above  him. 
Brest  and  his  wife  in  the  cottage  yonder, 
looking  together  over  the  meadow,  see 
the  white  of  the  marble,  and  raising  their 
eyes  a  little,  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

As  I  write  to-day,  down  on  the  borders 
a  fiercer  fight  is  waging  than  ever  before. 
Hand  to  hand  the  combatants  urge  the 
fight,  and  the  sun  bums  blue  in  a  sea  of 
brass.  Great-hearted  men  like  Adams 
and  Brest,  fall  dead,  beneath  the  heel  of 
this  dread  monster  of  war — hourly — and 
still  the  fight  wages,  but  the  dawn  is 
breaking ! 

Herald  its  approach,  oh  ye  upon  the 
mountains !  Swell  the  jubilee,  oh  mur- 
muring stars,  and  join  your  melodious 
voices,  ye  seraphims  in  fflory  !  But  chant 
a  low  miserere,  oh  children  of  earth,  for 
those  who  see  their  morning  break  only 
beyond  the  mountains — beyond  the  stars 
— beyond  the  song  of  the  seraphim — 
firom  the  opened  gates  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  patriot  dead  shall  oon- 

gr^te! 

v#> 

"The  two  highest  functionaries  of  the 

State  are  \he  nurse  and  the  schoolmaster." 


THOIiaHTSATAaRAVE. 

S^r    Miss    "M..  Rezxiiolc. 

Gone  home;  I  take  with  trembling  hand 

A  violet  from  the  lod; 
The  fiice  f  see  through  mists  of  tears. 

Ere  this  has  looked  on  God ; 
The  ghastly  marble  melts  away. 

The  mound^it  is  a  dream. 
In  those  fiiir  paths  beyond  the  graye 

AU  things  are  what  they  seem. 

How  sweet  the  blushing  roses  blow. 

How  glad  the  wild  birds*  song; 
Tet  o'er  these  winding  paths  of  green 

A  shadow  creeps  along; 
It  lies  upon  these  myrtle  bowers. 

These  blooming  beds  of  moss; 
0,  human  hearts!  within  these  shades, 

*  Ton  all  take  up  the  orots! 

Gone  home;  do  roses  blush  in  heaven  7 

Are  violets  there  as  sweet  7 
I  believe — but  know  that  angels*  hearts 

Wait  fbr  our  ooming  feet; 
Over  the  mounds  the  sunset  streams, 

They  sleep  *neath  grass  and  flowers, 
The  worn  out  frame— the  spirit  lives, 

All  that  we  still  call  ours. 


AIR  CASTLES* 

By  Ikfrs.  l^elen  »1.  Riolx. 

We  part,  we  part!  shall  we  meet  again? 

On  earth,  perchance,  no  more; 
But  I  have  a  beautiful  **  castle  in  Spain,** 

Where  you'll  come  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
And  when  its  turrets  are  all  alit. 

With  sunset  glories  its  silver  dome 
Gleams  white  as  a  snow  white  minaret. 

In  the  young  moon's  smiling.  Come,  come. 

Come  when  the  fall  of  the  fountains  dear. 
The  murmur  of  leaf  shall  chime; 

With  that  musical  whisper  of  thine,  my  dear. 
And  the  magical  hush  of  time. 

Tou  must  not  bring  to  my  castle  fair, 
One  sigh  in  your  peaceful  breast, 

No  dark  "to-morrow,**  or  frown  of  care. 
For  it  is  the  **  Castle  of  Rest,'* 
For  it  is  the  "  Coitie  of  Rett!  " 


"It  seems  as  though  at  the  approach 
of  a  certain  dark  hour,  the  light  of  heav- 
en infills  those  who  are  leaving  the  light 
of  earth."— Fttrf<w  Hugo.. 
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LEnERSFROMTRETOPOFAHIU. 

By  X.  Y.  Z. 

CONCERNINQ    BAILBOAD    TRAINS. 

Mks.  Sawyer  : — Did  you  ever  stand 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill  in  the  vicinit j 
of  the  Metropolis,  in  a  cool  spring  or  au- 
tumnal morning,  and  see  the  long  trains 
of  cars  radiating  in  all  directions,  over 
Uie  rivers  and  marshes  lying  at  jour  feet? 
Hark!  they  have  commenced  th^ir  diur- 
nal circulation ;  you  can  hear  the  quick- 
ening pulsation  under  those  iron  ribs,  the 
yell  of  defiance  as  they  approach  the 
"  crossings,"  where  the  lumbering  wagon 
and  weary  pedestrian  still  contest  the 
right  of  way.  Now,  for  the  short,  vocal 
snorts,  as  they  emerge  from  the  city, 
and  feel  that  they  are  no  more  subject  to 
tiiose  irritating  checks  and  curbings,  so 
annoying  to  the  restless,  impatient  spirit 
which  "  seethes  with  secret  fire  "  below. 
Their  early  morning  exercise  has  induced 
a  healthful  glow;  respiration  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  as  they  "puflf  and  blow" 
along, — ^their  breath  condensing  in  snaky 
folds, — they  seem  alive  and  instinct  with 
all  the  noisy  and  bustling  activity  of 
trade.  What  a  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter !  How  plainly  we  see  *»the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  in  the  wheels ;  " 
with  what  a  seemingly  resistless  force  it 
plunges  along,  yet  how  docile  under  the 
mild  but  firm  hand  of  the  "  Rarey  "  who 
holds  the  fetal  " strap."  But  enough  of 
this, — though  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  say,  or  udnk  less. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  this,  what  ro- 
mance is  connected  with  every  train  as  it 
wends  its  way  through  villages  where  its 
passage  is  an  era  in  every  day's  life. 
What  a  hurrying  to  the  depot  to  meet 
the  expected  friend!  How  eagerly  the 
daily  paper  is  scanned  to  see,  not  only 
what  has  happened,  but  what  has  not. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  negative 
knowledge  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  a 
daily  paper,  is  not  greater  than  the  posi- 
tive, since  those  matters  not  referred  to 
in  the  paper,  may  be  presumed,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  not  to  have 
been  disturbed  ;  while  Uie  positive  state- 
ments, founded  on  rumor,  telegrams,  and 
other  things  perhaps  as  reliable,  are  nev- 


er entitled  to  full  credit,  till  by  repeti- 
tion or  coincidence,  they  have  eliminated 
the  idea  of  chance,  and  thus  established 
their  claim  to  belief  on  strictly  logical 
principles. 

But  this  is  only  the  esoteric  view  of 
the  institution  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Considered  merely  in  this  light,  as  a 
means  of  commercial,  political  and  social 
intercourse,  of  the  transportation  of  lug- 
gage,— human,  beastly,  mineral  and  vege- 
table,— ^what  an  immense  gain  on  all  that 
our  fathers  knew. 

It  is,  however,  in  an  esoteric  view  of 
it,  that  its  romance  is  chiefly  found. 
How  many  of  the  passengers  in  every 
day's  trains,  have  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  the  bedside  of  some  friend  ' 
whose  only  remaining  earthly  hope  is,  to 
look  once  more  upon  the  face  which  anx- 
iously watches  and  notes  the  slightest  de- 
lay, and  whose  strained  expression  shows 
how  affection  outstrips  all  the  powers  of 
locomotion  the  human  head  can  devise. 

How  snail-like  seems  their  pace  to  the 
owner  of  that  sad  countenance,  poring 
over, — ^but  not  reading, — the  morning  pa- 
per, nervously  looking  every  two  minutes 
at  his  watch,  and  glancing  uneasily  about 
at  every  stopping,  as  if  fearful  of  deten- 
tion. That  ominous  box,  carefully  cov- 
ered and  put  in  the  baggage-car,  is  still 
guarded  by  the  pale  young  man  with  a 
"  weed ',  upon  his  hat,  that  superintended 
its  putting  on  board,  and  whose  heart 
rises  every  time  any  little  irregularity  of 
movement  threatens  an  accident.  A 
group  of  sorrowing  friends  are  waiting  in 
breathless  silence  its  arrival  at  the  vil- 
lage depot, — ^and  the  boys  and  townsmen 
maintain  a  respectful  silence,  awed  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  sorrow,  though  one  in 
which  they  are  not  personally  interested. 

In  the  same  train,  and  the  same  car, 
how  the  clear  tones  of  childhood  ring  out, 
as  the  little  boy  asks  for  the  twentieth 
time,  if  the  next  stopping-place  is  grand- 
pa's. Then,  there  is  the  brow  knit  with 
business  cares,  completely  isolated  from 
all  his  immediate  surroundings,  heedless 
alike  of  the  deep  sorrow  stamped  on  the 
countenance  of  one,  the  light  and  cheer- 
ftd  conversation  of  others,  or  the  shrill 
laughter  of  the  children  as  some  object  of 
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interest  presents  itself  to  yiew.  A  minia- 
ture world  is  that  train  of  cars,  whizsing 
alon^  through  space, — a  liying  mnseam, 
in  which  to  the  keen  observer  is  exhibit- 
ed all  varieties  of  the  human  species,  un- 
der every  conceivable  shade  of  experi- 
ence. 

■  ♦-» 

THE  SPIRIT  LIFE. 

"By  A^  A^    • 

HeaTenward,  starward,  gaied 

A  maiden  young  and  fiur; 
And  as  her  eyes  she  raised. 

She  softly  breathed  a  prayer. 

Wild  torrents  swept  her  soul, 

In  agony  she  knelt; 
And  all  the  depths  untold, 

Of  deepest  anguish  felt 

A  calm  steals  o*er  her  soul, 

The  things  of  earth  recede; 
She  hears  a  whisper  low. 

Its  burden  is  **  Believe." 

Then  softly  fades  the  light, 

And  softly  shadows  fall; 
The  glittering  stars  of  eve 

Are  watching  over  all. 

On  wings  of  love  a  vow 
Went  through  the  misty  air; 

Then  angels  chant  *'  Redeemed," 
It  finds  acceptance  there. 

A  holy,  joyous  peace 
She  ne*er  before  had  known, 

Baptized  her  spirit's  depths. 
The  heart's  unrest  had  flown. 

A  harp  is  strung  on  high, 
And  sweetly  floats  a  sound; 

Bright  angels  near  the  throne. 
Then  sing  the  Pearl  is  found. 

A  Saviour's  arms  enfold. 
With  love  that  will  not  fail. 

With  pure  and  holy  Peace; 
She's  been  within  the  veil. 


A  CoMPREHKNsivB  Praykr.  —  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune's  Bible  was 
found  written  the  following : 

Lord  pardon  what  I  have  been; 
Sanctify  what  I  am; 
Order  what  I  shall  be; 
That  thine  be  the  glory. 
And  mine  the  eternal  salvation. 
For  Christ's  sake. 


BREAMS. 

Infioite  as  are  the  number  and  variety 
of  real  blessings  that  are  bestowed  on 
man,  jet,  as  readily  as  he  sinks  into  those 
blissful  conceptions  of  unconscious  repose, 
is  he  ever  indulging  in  day-dreams  of  his 
fixture  condition. 

These  delicious  yet  deceitful  fruits  of 
an  ardent  imagination,  excited  and 
heightened  by  the  sweet  and  soothing 
voice  of  Hope,  even  now  realized  in  anti- 
cipation ;  these  glistening  dew-drops  of 
ambrosial  sweetness  which  bespangle  the 
plain,  monotonous  routine  of  earthly  ex- 
istence with  heavenly  radiance ;  these 
glittering  gems  of  unbounded  wealth 
which,  intermingling  our  daily  life  with 
ideal  blessings,  reflect  upon  us  occasional 
glimpses  of  immortality;  all  receive 
their  existence  from  the  general  tendency 
of  circumstances  and  events  which  occur 
upon  the  broad  arena  of  the  surrounding 
world. 

As  the  mind  surveys  and  contemplates 
the  train  of  current  events  replete  with 
predictions  and  auguries  of  the  future, 
and  ponders  upon  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  and  ranges  with  delight 
over  the  verdant  fields  of  literature,  rich 
with  ancient  and  modem  lore,  and 
abounding  in  germs  of  new  ideas  which 
time  and  study  shall  develop,  as  it  wings 
its  way  through  the  mysterious  labyrinths 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  soars  into  the 
boundless  realms  of  Philosophy,  then  do 
the  delightful  conceptions  of  the  unknown 
future  pour  in  upon  our  imagination,  ele- 
vatmg  and  inspiring  the  soul,  as  we  be- 
hold the  glory  of  ftiture  success,  and  hear 
the  melodies  of  our  own  achievements 
trembling  upon  the  lips  of  the  minstrel. 

The  daily  avocations  of  the  present  af- 
ford honorable  sustenance  to  man ;  gold- 
en opportunities  present  themselves  al- 
most unbidden  to  his  view,  and  yet,  as 
the  doomed  victim,  gazing  with  enchant- 
ed eye  upon  the  dancing  waters  of  the 
approaching  torrent,  listening  spell-bound 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  distant  roar,  is  en- 
gulfed in  the  overwhelming  tide,  so  he 
often  yields  all  the  advantages  of  the 
present,  relinquishes  all  the  possible 
achievements  of  his  mighty  powers,  and 
listening  eagerly  to  the  dulcet  melodies 
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of  joj  and  triumph,  as  he  inhales  the  in- 
toxicating odor  of  ambrosial  blossoms, 
loses  himself  amid  the  seducing  dream  of 
the  bliss^l  future.  ^ 

And  jet  the  foundations  upon  which 
we  base  these  vapory  air-castles  maj  be 
firm  and  established  upon  the  adamantine 
rock  of  Principle  and  Truth  whict,  with 
a  secret,  silent  influence,  instil  themselves 
into  the  aspiring  soul,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  the  success 
of  oar  anticipations ;  for,  when  true  prin- 
ciple combines  with  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Past,  and  the  probabilities 
derived  from  present  observation,  to  form 
our  ideals,  aspiring  Genius  beholds  in  ^e 
first  faint  flickerings  of  appreciated  merit 
Uie  pinnacles  of  future  glory  illuminated 
by  the  resplendent  radiance  of  immortal 
renown.  . 

The  illustrious  examples  which  gleam 
forth  firom  the  cloud-capt  eminence  of  the 
Past,  as  guiding  stars,  pointing 'us  on- 
ward to  the  fields  of  elysium,  the  glory 
of  heroes,  the  &me  of  philosophers,  the 
crown  of  immortal  radiance  which  has 
graced  the  martyr's  brow ;  these,  these 
are  the  bases  on  which  Hope  should  rest, 
the  sources  whence  should  flow  all  ideal 
and  imaginative  bliss. 

Man's  ideas  of  futurity  depend,  to  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  prominent  traits 
of  his  character.  Does  he  desire  the  ap- 
plause of  the  people,  he  hears  with  en- 
raptured breathlessness,  his  name  echoed 
and  re-echoed  upon  the  lips  of  delighted 
multitudes.  Does  he  thirst  to  taste  of 
the  delicious  waters  of  knowledge,  he  al- 
ready sports  in  visionary  fountains  of 
aparkling  purity,  while  above  them  he 
beholds  his  name  emblazoned  in  charac- 
ters of  ever-living  light,  and  in  their  gen- 
tle murmur  hears  the  accents  of  his 
praise. 

The  deep,  holy  inspiration  of  the  Poet, 
even  while  immortalizing  the  glory  of 
others,  inscribes  his  own  name  upon  im- 
perishable tablets  in  characters  that  shall 
never  fade.  The  Historian  who  has  re- 
corded the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
anubients,  was  conscious  that,  by  this  act, 
he  was  weaving  ever-living  chaplets 
around  his  own  immortal  deeds. 
When  nations,  whether  under  arbitra- 


ry or  democratic  rule,  as  the  germ  of 
success  begins  to  expand,  enter  mto  the 
broad  arena  of  the  political  world,  and 
the  first  flush  of  dawn  reveals  pn^itious 
signs  of  future  greatness,  then,  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  counsels,  in  their  patron- 
age of  Genius,  in  their  vigorous  energy 
and  enterprise,  do  they  behold  inherent 
power  which,  though  latent  and  unculti- 
vated, yet,  like  the  long-suppressed  thun- 
derbolt, shall  flash  forth  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  world  and,  more  lasting  in  its  ef- 
fects, more  terrible  by  ita  long  slumber, 
shall  shake  the  vast  empires  of  the  earth 
to  their  very  centre. 

The  Seal  of  Time  marks  not  the  re- 
gions where  Liberty,  Wealth  and  Fame 
sit  enthroned,  nor  does  it  stamp  upon  the 
sybiline  leaves  of  Fate  permanent  impres- 
sions of  either  of  those  vasoillating  forms, 
but,  as  the  lengthening  cycles  of  Time  re- 
volve, bringing  with  Uiem  new  responsi- 
bilities, developing  ampler  resources,  un- 
folding new  elements  of  superiority,  and, 
as  trials  and  adversity  also,  begin  to  bal- 
ance the  scale  of  national  pride,  and  their 
ardent  predictions  of  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion are  cooled  by  bitter  &ilure  and  de- 
feats, the  locality  of  their  abundant  re- 
wards is  as  far  distant  as  before,  the 
voices  swelling  up  from  the  clouded  fu- 
ture are  as  faint,  and  the  fleeting  phan- 
toms of  Hope  hide  themselves  in  the  ob- 
scure shades  of  Futurity.  Thus  perhaps, 
the  present  may  present  itself  with  all  its 
hardi,  bitter  realities,  and  those  flitting 
fire-flies  of  yore  sink  one  by  one,  into  the 
dark  stream  of  Disappointment. 

Anticipation  has  fiir  exceeded  all  these 
results  in  pleasure^  and  Dire  Procrastina-* 
tion  has  engulfed  in  its  dark  whirlpool, 
all  those  &ail  shallops  of  worldly  desires. 

The  nation  upon  whose  helmet  waved 
the  gorgeous  plume  of  desired  success, 
and  in  whose  mighty  resources  lay  dor- 
mant the  powers  of  the  Earth,  may  now 
be  convulsed  and  rent  asunder  by  the 
deadly  strokes  of  war,  while  the  ghastly 
ghost  of  all  its  lost  hopes,  the  pale  demon 
of  its  lading  dreams  rises  grimly  from  the 
haunted  wreck  of  its  aspirations,  and  with 
its  solenm  admonitions,  swelling  like  a 
knell  over  its  deserted  ruins,  waves  it  on- 
ward, dow<.ward  to  destruction. 
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Friendship's  circle  may  be  broken,  In- 
tegrity yield  to  pampering  Vice,  the 
mournM  image  of  Despondency  hover 
gloomily  around,  and  all  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  man,  whether  in  Church  or  in 
State,  depart  forever. 

Yet  in  our  anticipations  there  is  a  vi- 
tal  principle,  a  motive  power,  a  strong 
incentive  to  action,  whether  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  and  these  vapid  supposi- 
tions, founded  on  what  may  be,  lead  the 
mind  onward  by  their  silken  cords  until 
the  dream  itself  may  become  a  blissful 
reality. 

How  sweet  to  cull  the  flowers  of  Mem- 
ory and  weave  them  into  the  ever-living 
garlands  of  Hope !  To  reflect  upon  the 
recollections  of  the  Past,  the  mellow  light 
of  the  Future !  The  golden  links  of 
Friendship  grow  brighter  and  stronger  as 
ike  pictured  Future  gathers  friends  long 
absent  around  the  sacred  hearth-stone, 
and  the  lingering  voices  of  yore  are  heard 
again  amid  the  scenes  of  our  earlv  days. 
And  yet,  say  ye  that  this  blossommg  bud 
of  Hope  cannot  be  blighted  7  Ah  !  go 
ask  the  friendless,  the  forsaken  one,  to 
whom  the  whole  world  seems  but  a  dreary 
waste!  Review  the  noble  attempts  of 
the  former,  the  philanthropist,  apparent- 
ly so  futile  and  vain !  Examine  the  rec- 
ords of  Church,  the  archives  of  State,  the 
complaints  of  Humanity. 

Go  to  the  chamber  of  Death,  and  there 
listen  to  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
friends  as  they  gather  round  the  beloved 
one,  and,  as  the  pale  shadow  hovers 
around  his  brow,  behold  the  tears  of  ago- 
ny as  they  see  him  passing  away  like  all 
'their  vain  dreams,  into  the  Dark  Un- 
known. 

Still  the  annals  of  the  past  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  present  prove  that  our 
short-sighted  vision  cannot  comprehend 
all  the  results  of  our  present  efforts,  and 
that  seeming  failures  often  ultimate  in 
true  success. 

If  our  ideas  of  futurity  are  based  upon 
true  principle,  though  we  may  experience 
nothing  but  disappointment  during  our 
earthly  existence,  yet  the  time  shall  come 
when  all  reasonable  anticipations  shall  be 
realized.  Our  hopes  and  expectations 
shall  conform  to  the  destiny  of  the  race, 


and  shall  result  in  grand  consummation 
when  the  Golden  Age  shall  return  to 
bless  mankind  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  behold  Liberty  and  Justice 
swaying  their  gentle  sceptre  over  the 
world.  The  golden  links  of  Memory 
shall  b^  re-united  to  form  the  bright  cir- 
cle of  household  endearments  which  have 
so  long  slept  in  the  Lethean  waters  of 
Forgetfulness,  and  the  darkening  clouds 
of  Despondency  shall  be  dispell^  by  the 
resplendent  rays  of  truthftd  ideality. 
Thus  Death  itself  is  stripped  of  all  its 
horrors. 

Patriotism  lives  not  in  vain,  and  as  the 
martyr  sinks  calmly  away  into  the  dark 
valley  of  everlasting  repose,  in  his  ears 
still  linger  the  gentle  tones  of  eternal 
Peace  and  Liberty,  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  him  is  swept  away,  the  mystery  of 
Life  is  solved,  ani  as  the  echoes  of  our 
songs  of  happiness  die  away  among  those 
celestial  hills  and  vales,  borne  along  upon 
the  golden  strings  of  angels'  harps,  those 
bright  attendants.  Faith  and  Hope,  shall 
fold  their  shining  wings  to  rest,  and  Love^ 
TrtUh  and  Righteousness  forever  reign 
triumphant. 

Our  Blessings  more  than  our  Cross- 
es.— Consider  that  our  good  days  are  gen- 
erally more  in  number  than  our  evil  days, 
our  days  of  prosperity,  (such,  I  mean,  as 
is  suitable  to  our  condition  and  circum- 
stances) than  our  days  of  adversity.  This 
is  most  certain,  though  most  of  us  are  apt 
to  cast  up  our  accounts  otherwise.  How 
many  days  of  (at  least  competent)  health 
have  we  enjoyed  for  one  day  of  grievous 
sickness !  How  many  blessings  for  a 
few  crosses  !  For  one  danger  that  hath 
surprised  us.  how  many  scores  of  dangers 
have  we  escaped,  and  some  of  them  very 
narrowly  I  But,  alas  !  we  write  our  mer- 
cies in  the  dust,  but  our  afflictions  we  en- 
grave in  marble  ;  our  memories  serve  ua 
too  well  to  remember  the  latter,  but  we 
are  strangely  forgetful  of  the  former. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  cause  of  our  un- 
thankfulness,  discontent  and  murmuring. 
—Bishop  BuU. 

Memory  seldom  fails  when  its  office  is 
to  show  us  the  tomb  of  our  buried  hopes. 
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THOU  ART  NOT  HERE. 

Ssr    Ikf.    r>.     'Willlazxici. 

TliOH  art  not  here,  my  earliest  friend, — 
Thy  counsel  and  thy  aid  to  lead; 
And  when  the  storm-oload  hovers  o*er 
My  darksome  path,  thy  voice  no  more 
Can  -waken  hope,  or  banish  fear: 
Gaide  of  my  youth,  thou  art  not  here. 

No  more  I  see  thy  look  of  love, 
Puro  as  the  smiling  stars  above. 
That  look  which  nerved  my  heart  to  bear, 
When  on  the  verge  of  dark  despair; 
*Ti8  past,— aod  when  my  soul  is  sad, 
Thou  art  not  here  to  make  it  glad. 

Spring  cometh,  and  its  skies  are  clear, 
But  thou,  my  mother,  art  not  here; 
Thou  who  didst  teswjh  the  creeping  vine 
Beneath  my  window,  where  tu  twine; 
Thou,  who  didst  rear  the  blossoms  gay. 
Henceforth,  forever,  art  away. 

Thou  art  not  here, — amid  the  flowers, 
I  see  thee  not  in  twilight  hours; 
And  yet,  I  sometimes  think  I  feel 
Thy  spirit*s  presence  o*er  me  steal; 
Pure  as  the  breath  of  evening  air. 
To  cilm  my  throbbing  brow  of  care. 
Webster,  Mich. 


THE  SHOWER  AT  SUNSET.. 

I3y  tlie   late    Ad.  Sllleii.  Holoomb. 

Tell  US,  O  sun,  ere  to  your  nightly  rest 

Beneath  yon  mist-veilM  mountain  you  descend 
As  quivering  richly  on  its  green-robed  breast, 

Ten  thonsaud  gems  in  radiant  beauty  blend; 
Gems  that  yon  fleecy  clouds  that  o*er  you  lie. 

In  heaven'8  eternal  plenitude  have  wept; 
"What  scenes  have  met  your  ever-piercing  eye. 

Since  last  beneath  yon  draperied-mount  you 
slept. 

The  tears  of  Iieaven!— oh,  how  sweet  the  boon! 

When  sorrowing  nature  'neath  her  cares  op- 
prest. 
Thirsty  and  weary  droops  at  summer's  noon; 

How  welcome  then,   thrice  welcome  the  be- 
hest 
That  folds  in  massive  piles  that  mantling  cloud ; 

That  chains  in  fiery  links  the  earth  and  sky ; 
That  makes  us  tremble,  ere  in  threatening  loud 

The  thunder  rushes  IVom  his  dome  on  high. 

Tis  past!  and  wide-«xtended  o*er  the  east. 

The  seal  of  God  stands  beautiful  and  bright; 
The  faint  peals  die  upon  the  air  and  c&iAe, 

And  nature  welcomes  now  the  peaceful  night; 
*Tia  thine,  0  earth!  from  midst  thy  plenteous 
store. 
And  green-wreathed  temples,  o£ferings  meet 
to  bring; 
Beroice  amidst  thy  beauty,  and  adore 
Htm  who  hath  sent  the  shower  —  Great  Na- 
ture's King! 


JULIA  GRCSUS. 

By  J".  ICendriok:   Fislier. 

Gossipping  the  other  evening  with  my 
friend  Bowman,  whose  wife  is  enjoying 
the  hospitality  and  agreeable  company  of 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Croesus,  and  who  him- 
self, enjoys  as  much  of  them  as  business 
will  allow,  I  learned  some  interesting 
particulars  of  her  country  life  and  opin- 
ions. If  the  reader  remembers  the  ac- 
count I  gave  of  her  courtship,  marriage, 
and  commencement  of  business,  there  will 
be  little  need  of  saying  that  these  partic- 
ulars are  likely  to  need  allowance  for 
some  oddity. 

Julia  is  as  happy  as  she  expected  to 
be.  Mr.  Croesus  is  entirely  devoted  to 
her,  and  has  implicit  confidence  in  her  in 
all  respects;  and  leaves  the  embellish- 
ment and  overhauling  of  his  country  es- 
tate entirely  to  her ;  contenting  himself 
with  the  old  routine,  and  with  keeping 
his  accounts,  at  which  he  is  expert ;  and 
with  fishing  and  shooting,  to  which  he  is 
inclined  when  he  has  company ;  and  to 
riding,  whenever  his  wife  will  ride,  or  al- 
low the  nurse  to  take  Master  Croesus. 
Brother  Bull  will  ask  how  old  Master 
Croesus  may  be,  that  he  rides  with  his 
nurse.  He  is  about  a  year  old.  "  Well," 
says  Brother  Bull,  "  his  mother  is  odd  to 
let  him  ride.  It  would  be  safer  to  have 
him  taken  a  drive."  "  That's  just  what 
I  mean..  Cro3sus  turns  out  superb  horses, 
and  a  barouche  as  light  as  a  sensible  man 
can  approve,  and  he  knows  where  to  go, 
at  any  time  of  day,  to  find  the  most 
pleasure  and  the  least  dust.  When  his 
wife  accompanies  him  he  takes  his  coach- 
man ;  when  only  the  nurse  and  Master 
William  go,  he  prefers  to  drive  with 
his  own  hands,  and  no  man  can  drive 
better. 

Julia  prefers  to  ride  in  the  morning, 
he  likes  both  morning  and  evening.  He 
is  now  out  with  his  little  disturber  of 
peace  and  quiet.  Julia  is  chatting  with 
her  engineer,  who  has  asked  her  advice 
as  to  what  he  shall  do  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Miss  Williams*  property.  Miss 
Williams  gives  all  sorts  of  advice,  orderp, 
suggestions  and  hints,  and  ends  by  adopt- 
ing whatever  Julia  advises. 

It  must  be  explained  that  Julia  had 
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bought  most  of  the  property  in  the  val- 
ley, within  four  miles  of  the  Croesus  man- 
sion, with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  frogs  and 
mosquitoes.  She  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Drake,  the  engineer  now  present,  who 
was  an  old  lover  of  hers,  and  set  him  to 
survey  the  whole  valley,  and  report  a 
plan  of  improvement — always  with  a 
view  to  profit ;  it  was  not  to  be  Croesus' 
Folly,  nor  her  Folly,  at  least  after  five 
years  had  elapsed.  He  had  made  his  re- 
port to  her  satisfaction.  Miss  Williams, 
who  was  visiting  her,  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  wanted  to  purchase  a  permanent 
home  for  herself  and  Miss  Tyng.  Julia 
gave  her  a  choice,  at  cost  price,  of  all  the 
property  she  had  bought.  She  chose  the 
place  nearest  the  Croesus  mansion,  albeit 
it  was  famous  for  fever  and  ague,  and 
had  but  poor  buildings. 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Drake,  you  have  at  last 
got  the  Dingleys  to  sell  out,  and  have  as- 
tonished them  by  draining  their  quag^ 
mif es.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  per- 
severance and  tact  with  which  you  have 
conducted  the  tedious  negotiation.  I 
could  not  have  got  the  property  for 
double  the  price." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  done  nearly 
as  well  as  I,  had  you  worked  patiently. 
All  they  wanted  was  all  they  could  get 
for  it.  But  your  cool  way  of  changing 
the  subject,  and  never  recurring  to  it 
when  they  told  you  their  terms,  did  more 
than  all  my  skill  to  get  their  price  down 
to  what,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  is  about 
fair." 

"  And  they  are  wofully  afflicted  to  see 
the  property  trebled  in  value  by  drain- 
age, but  they  never  would  have  paid  a 
dollar  towards  it.  It  would  have  suited 
them  well  if  I  had  gone  on  with  the  im- 
provement for  their  benefit,  as  I  miLSt 
have  done  pretty  soon,  if  you  had  not 
saved  me  the  vexation  of  spending  money 
for  such  niggards.  But  they  are  not  bad 
people— not  worse  than  most  others.  I 
dare  say  they  think  me  a  sharper  and  op- 
pressor, to  take  advantage  of  superior 
knowledge,  and  get  their  old,  unhealthy 
homestead  for  a  iliird  of  the  value  con- 
cealed in  it." 

"  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  false 
aUnns  of  conscience,  in  such  cases.    'HsA, 


it  not  been  for  your. courageous  liberali- 
ty and  good  taste  this  improvement  mi^t 
have  been  delayed  another  century,  and 
the  Dingleys  might  have  suffered  sickness 
all  their  lives,  as  they  and  their  parents 
have  done  ever  since  the  country  was 
settled." 

"  Well,  Miss  Williams  is  now  on  my 
land  without  the  music  of  frogs  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  all  that  by  a  single  out 
around  a  rock,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  it 
should  not  have  been  done  before  ?  " 

*'Not  in  the  least.  Not  more  than 
that  the  masses  in  cities  should  not  re- 
lieve themselves  from  dust  and  mud  in 
streets,  when  the  way  has  been  preached 
to  them  for  thirty  years  or  more  !  " 

**  My  friend,  you  seem  misanthropic. 
It  is  n't  your  nature ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Tell  me,  if  by  any  possibility  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you." 
"  You  are  very  good." 
.  "  Good  enough  to  merit  your  confi- 
dence." 

"  Too  good  to  be  troubled  with  my 
discontents." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  trouble  me 
whatever  you  may  say,  but  I  shall  be 
troubled  if  you  distrust  my  friendship. 
Tell  me  if  I  can  serve  you." 

"  If  any  one  can  serve  me  I  believe 
you  can.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  that 
I  have  in  vain  sought  the  hand  of  Miss 
Tyng,  and  do  not  like  to  desist  from  the 
pursuit." 

**  I  have  observed  that  you  loved  her, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  she  loved 
you.' 

"So  I  hoped.  'She  certainly  always 
treated  me  with  kindness,  and  I  thought 
with  more  than  friendly  kindness." 

"  And  therefore  you  loved  her.  You 
do  not  answer.  Well,  I  appreciate  your 
delicacy.  She  is  a  most  amiable,  honest, 
loving,  childlike  person ;  all  goodness. 
But  I  advise  you  not  to  press  fiur- 
ther." 

**Do  you  not  also  think  her  intelli- 
gent, refined,  and  in  all  respects  as  wor- 
thy afl  I  could  honestly  expect  my  wife 
to  be?" 

"Yes;  but  she  is  married  to  Miss 
Williams.     She  has  Uiat  devoted  faitliful- 
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that  will  never  allow  her  to  desert 
so  good  a  friend,  who  has  cherished  her 
as  a  sister  and  protected  her  as  a 
mother.'* 

**  It  is  singular  that  a  person  as  cold 
as  Miss  Williams  should  inspire  such  at- 
tachment." 

'*  You  do  not  see  Miss  Williams.  She 
has  a  warm  heart,  as  well  as  an  honest 
one.  Unfortunately  she  is  timid,  and 
fears  that  she  may  exceed  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  if  she  does  not  conceal  her  re- 

fkrd  for  men  who  are  interested  in  her. 
know  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  freely, 
I  tiierefore  say  that  if  you  had  exercised 
your  judgment  and  taste  like  a  man,  in- 
stead of  yielding  like  a  woman  to  mani- 
festations of  affection,  you  would  have 
preferred  Miss  Williams,  and  I  believe 
you  would  have  been  satisfied  with  her 
reception  of  your  suit,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  all  three  of  you.  For 
you,  because  you  are  not  fitted  to  strug- 
gle in  the  market,  and  therefore  should 
not  marry  a  poor  girl  like  Miss  Tyng ; 
for  Miss  Williams,  because  you  would 
made  her  a  happy  wife;  and  for  Miss 
^J^oi  because  when  her  friend  is  married 
she  would  not  fail  to  have  goodr  offers, 
and  be  well  married.*' 

**  And  you  would  have  me  depend  on 
my  intellectual  faculties,  rather  than  on 
spontaneous  affection,  to  indicate  which 
is  the  person  best  suited  to  me  as  a  com- 
panion for  life  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
you  say  what  seems  to  imply  so  much.  I 
have  perfect  respect,  and  a  high  degree 
of  admiration  for  Miss  Williams,  but  not 
what  I  call  love.  But  Miss  Tyng  I  de- 
cidedly love,  and  have  loved  her  from  the 
first  time  I  conversed  with  her." 

"  Certainly.  That  was  natural ;  al- 
most irresistible.  But  what  of  it?  is 
love  to  be  above  reason  ?  and  is  it  uncon- 
trollable ?  You  loved  me  once,  did  you 
not?  yet  you  have  found  that  no  hin- 
drance to  loving  another  ?  " 

"You  discouraged  me  so  decidedly 
that  I  had  no  hope.  It  is  true  that  Miss 
Tyng  has  said  as  much  as  you  said,  but 
has  not  so  effectually  quenched  hope." 

"  It  is  idle  to  say  more  now.  You  are 
not  to  be  cured  in  half  an  hour ;  there 
most  be  time.     As  for  my  discouraging 


you,  you  are  to  consider  that  I  was  not 
insensible  to  your  affection,  and  are  to  be 
always  confident  that  my  friend^ip  would 
be  more  decided  than  if  you  had  not 
given  me  such  assurance  of  your  regard 
for  me.  Now,  you  will  believe  me  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  promote  your  happi- 
nesss,  and  th.t  of  my  dear  friend,  Miss 
Williams,  and  of  Miss  Tyng,  too.  You 
will  earn  your  share  of  the  good  'tilings 
you  get, — ^you  proud  fellow ;  you  will  do 
it  at  tiie  value  of  the  property  she 
brought ;  and  you  need  not  fear  that  she 
will  ever  for  an  instant  indulge  a  feeling 
that  a  person  less  refined  might  indulge, 
if  not  express,  in  consequence  of  your 
present  disparity  of  wealth." 

Young  Croesus  was  screaming  furious- 
ly. What  was  the  matter  ?  Had  he  not 
two  wet  nurses  ?  Was  he  not  a  picture 
and  model  of  health  ?  a  young  Hercules? 
Julia  rang  the  bell  with  immense  energy, 
detenpined  to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  There  must  be  pins  misplaced,  so 
they  searched  for  them.  Every  bit  of 
finery  was  pulled  off.  •  He  became  less 
furious,  but  still  screamed  like  a  wild 
cat. 

"Well,  Billy,  you're  more  like  your 
ihother  than  your  father ;  so  I  suppose 
you'll  scream  as  long  as  you  please.  I 
wonder  if  the  nurses  don't  go  to  their  own 
children  too  much.  I'll  see."  Ting-a- 
ling-a-ling-a-ling ! 

In  came  a  nurse.  She  was  ordered  to 
administer.  It  would  not  do;  the 
screaming  still  went  on  and  the  nurse 
was  sent  out. 

"Well,  am  I  so  stupid  that  I  can't 
find  out  what  ails  you,  my  little  pet  ?  I 
suppose  you  are  only  asserting  your 
rights.  Now  what  can  you  want  ?  What 
can  my  baby  want?  Let's  see.  The 
weather  is  hot;  perhaps  you  are  too 
warm."  Off  come  all  the  artificial  cov- 
erings, with  some  good  effect,  as  before, 
but  still  the  deuce  was  to  pay. 

"What  else  can  you  want,  this  hot 
day,  my  little  pet?  I — ^good  gracious! 
I  wonder  if  you  don't  want  some  cold 
water?"  She  tried  it.  It  sottled  the 
difficulty  at  once,  and  Billy  became  as 
jolly  as  a  fond  mqUier^qp^d  ynah^  and 
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smashed  the  tumbler  with  immense  satis- 
faction.    Ting-a-lingoa-ling ! 

*<  Here,  nurse,  take  him  away.  Now, 
just  let  me  tell  you  what  jou  ought  to 
haye  known  before ;  never  put  clothes  on 
him  in  a  hot  day  like  this,  and  take  care 
that  he  has  plenty  of  ice- water." 

Off  went  young  hopeful,  laughing  and 
kicking,  quite  satisfied  at  having  got  his 
righittj. 

"This  is  the  greatest  trouble  I  ever 
had.  r*don't  see  how  women  can  endure 
children  of  this  age,  when  they  have  to 
take  care  of  them.  1  don't  see  how 
Croesus  can  take  pleasure  in  playing  with 
him  all  the  time ;  it  is  a  bore  to  me  to 
play  with  him  ten  minutes,  when  he  is  in 
merry  humor.  •  But  I  must  cultivate  his 
affection  betimes.  Besides,  after  preach- 
ing that  women  who  have  some  refinement 
should  train  their  own  children,  and  hire 
dolts  to  mend  old  stockings,  it  wont  look 
consistent  for  me  to  neglect  him.  Well, 
CroBSus  must  let  me  give  him  all  his  play- 
things, —  sugar-plums  being  out  of  the 
question ;  I  hardly  wonder  that  mothers 
^ould  court  their  children  with  such 
trash.  Heigh  ho !  a  mother  is  a  peculi- 
arity to  a  man,  or  woman,  or  girl  or  boy ; 
one  can  have  but  one  mother,  but  one 
may  have  many  children  !  And  yet,  I 
really  believe  a  mother  loves  each  child 
more  than  they  altogether  love  her; 
that's  natural.  But  we  must  have  art ; 
it  wont  do  to  let  family  ties  fail  with  in- 
stincts and  necessities.  I  wish  I  was 
more  loving.  I  wish  I  never  had  read 
men's  books,  and  talked  with  strong- 
minded  women,  I  might  then  have  been 
more  like  Mary  Tyng — dear  creature — 
and  less  like  a  heartless  philosopher. 
Oh  !  this  engineering !  this  management 
of  an  estate !  Luckily  papa  wont  let  me 
talk  to  him  about  the  partnership;  1 
should  worry  him  and  spoil  the  business, 
instead  of  getting  fifty-eight  thousand  a 
year.  Oh,  Julia !  what  a  business  man 
you  would  have  made  !  Oh,  William ! 
what  a  mother  you  would  have 
made ! " 

"  If  you  please,  madam,  Mr.  Drake  is 
in  the  library,  and  asks  when  you  can 
spare  half  an  hour." 


"  Tell  him  I  will  be  down  in  ten  min- 
utes.    Take  this  newspaper  to  him." 

»*Good  morning,  Mr.  Drake;  what's 
the  good  word  this  morning?  How  is 
your  health  ?  how  are  your  spirits  ?  " 

"  Well ;  thank  you.  Glad  to  see  you 
perfectly  well.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
London  Enquirer,  giving  a  fine  engrav- 
ing and  description  of  Arching's  Traction 
Engine,  which  I  think  might  be  used  with 
advantage  to  plough  the  long  meadow, 
when  we  have  completed  the  drainage. 
We  shall  have  a  stretch  of  meadow  four 
and  a  half  miles  long,  averaging  half  a 
mile  wide — when  we  have  bought  out  the 
Halls  and  Job  Richards;  and  they've 
given  a  refusal  to  my  agent,  at  eighteen 
thousand  for  all  their  possessions  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road." 

"  Eighteen  thousand !  oh,  buy !  buy 
at  once  !  don't  let  them  slip !  They  may 
slip  if  they  happen  to  see  our  new  cut- 
ting, and  the  effect  of  it." 

**  Luckily,  we  have  them  so  that  they 
can't  slip.  Timmins  has  managed  shrewd- 
ly. As  to  the  cutting,  they  have  laugh- 
ed at  it  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
excavating  machine.  In  fact,  they  con- 
sider that  you  have  already  involved  Mr. 
CroDsus  to  such  an  extent  that  he  must 
sell  some  of  his  property  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  Timmins  has  got  so 
low  an  offer.  They  want  the  money  for 
the  meadows,  and  swamps  and  woodlands, 
to  buy  the  Longley  and  the  Ward  and 
Denny  places,  with  the  superb  bams  and 
out-buildings  you  have  built.  Timmins 
affected  a  keen  anxiety  to  buy,  but  could 
not  promise  cash.  He  has  promised  four 
thousand  cash,  and  a  mortgage,  and  has 
the  refusal  for  three  months.  Now,  if 
we  can  within  that  time,  get  a  Traction 
Engine,  and  he  offers  to  close  for  fourteen 
thousand  cash,  I  think  he  can  do  it,  and 
the  saving  will  pay  for  the  engine." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  they  expect  to  pay 
for  two-thirds  of  the  value,  and  will  sell 
cheap  to  raise  the  cash.  The  traction  en- 
gine will  have  an  important  effect  on  their 
estimate  of  the  time  when  the  crash  must 
come  ;  in  fact,  they  expect  it  daily.  Tim- 
mins will  then  get  a  friend  to  make  the 
offer ;  they  will   accept  it  on  condition 
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that  Timmins  does  not  complete  the  pres- 
ent agreement,  and  then  they  wiill  give 
him  a  trifle  to  release  them.  I  consider 
that  the  excavator  has  paid  for  itself  in 
this  way,  and  more  than  twice  paid  for  it- 
self in  the  saving  of  labor," 

**  But  I  dislike  your  policy,  my  friend, 
because  it  seems  tricky,  and  because  it 
seems  to  encourage  the  idea  that  my  hus- 
band is  nearly  bankrupt." 

*'  Allow  me  first  to  answer  your  last 
objection.  It  is  useless  to  tell  these  con- 
ceited bigots  that  Mr.  Croosus  does  not 
owe  a  dollar  beyond  his  tradesmen  s  bills, 
and  that  he  has  an  immense  property  en- 
tirely unencumbered ;  they  wont  believe 
it  —  not  they  ;  they  have  got  up  a  theo- 
ry that  he  is  to  be  *  bursted  up ; '  you 
can't  change  that  theory,  which  they  be- 
lieve because  it  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plbh  their  designs  upon  the  wreck  of  his 
ibrtune.  What  is  rather  strange  to  you, 
and  a  few  friends  is,  that  you  should  be 
deemed  the  author  of  his  ruin,  or  rather 
the  finisher  of  it.  They  don't  know  that 
you  saved  the  greater  part  of  what  his 
good  nature  had  lent  to  fast  men ;  not 
men  deficient  in  talent,  but  men  who 
spent  too  freely  what  they  borrowed  of 
him  as  a  means  to  make  fortunes.  They 
only  know  that  you  are  the  projector  of 
these  improvements,  which  they  deem 
visionary  ;  and  that  Mr.  Croesus  amuses 
himself  with  fishing,  shooting  and  driving, 
while  you  do  business  in  a  way  that  they 
deem  ruinous.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
their  cupidity  prompts  them  to  catch 
what  is  falling, — to  live  like  wise  men,  in 
the  houses  built  by  those  they  deem  fools. 
Let  them  once  see  that  there  is  nothing 
in  these  intelligent  and  liberal  operations 
but  a  prudent  investment  of  capital  in 
hand,  and  you  could  not  carry  on  these 
improvements  without  really  incurring 
^e  ruin  they  prognosticate,  because  they 
would  not  sell  their  property  for  less  than 
double  its  value  under  their  own  manage- 
ment and  enterprise,  nor  would  they  join 
in  the  expense  of  the  improvements.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  their  good  to 
treat  them  according  to  their  folly.  It 
is  hardly  correct  to   regard  it  as  tricky." 

"  Still,  I  am  troubled  by  the  aspect  of 
tilings,  even  though  I  am  confident  that 


a  few  years  will  show  that  the  notion  of 
Croesus'  Folly  is  sustained  only  by  those 
who  will  soon  grieve  for  their  own  folly. 
You  remember  that  I  used  to  laugh  with 
others  at  the  weakness  of  Croesus,  when 
he  furnished  not  only  capital,  but  a  pro- 
fusion of  spending-money,  to  men  who 
were  not  fully  honest.  I  did  not  then 
appreciate  his  judgment  as  I  have  since 
appreciated  it.  I  then  thought  he  did 
not  understand  business;  but  I  soon 
thought  that  his  error  lay  chiefly  .'m  not 
understanding  men  of  strong  intellects 
and  weak  principles.  Among  'all  who 
speculated  on  his  capital,  seeming  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  gift  of  a  prodigal,  there 
was  not  one  who  might  not  have  been 
rich  at  this  day,  had  he  intended  to  re- 
pay as  soon  as  practicable.  I  know  that 
he  has  been  beset  by  unsound  business 
men,  whom  he  esteems  for  their  moral 
worth ;  but  he  never  has  helped  them  far- 
ther into  ruin.  His  only  weakness  is  an 
excess  of  honest  friendship,  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  take  any  but  the  best  view  of 
men's  principles." 

"  It  is  lucky  for  him  that  he  got  a 
partner  with  none  of  this  weakness." 

"You  are  right ;  I  am  by  no  means 
amiable ;  I  am  almost  ferocious ;  I — " 

**Nay!  don't  misunderstand  me,  and 
don't  disparage  yourself.  You  are  amia- 
ble, and  although  you  may  not  love 
blindly, — every  one  who  has  merited  your 
love  has  been  treated  with  friendliness 
and  kindness  that  proves  the  existence  of 
as  much  love  as  there  was  cause  for. 
Pardon  the  allusion ;  I  was  deeply  griev- 
ed that  you  could  not  love  me  as  I  wish- 
ed, but  I  was  conscious  o^  the  cause, — 
that  I  had  not  the  qualities  necessary  to 
satisfy  your  ideal— or  rather,  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  itr  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  you  were  like 
acute  critics  who  enjoy  less  and  less,  as 
they  judge  more  and  more  truly ;  or  like 
the  prejustatores  of  the  Roman  grandees, 
who  almost  entirely  lost  the  sense  of  en- 
joying the  luxurious  dainties  they  tasted 
for  their  patrons." 

"Well;  and  the  pregustatores  had 
about  as  much  comfort  in  eating  as  a 
common  laborer  has  in  his  porridge  and 
potatoes." 
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"  I  doubt  it.  The  laborer  enjoys  his 
plain  food,  even  of  a  poor  quality,  better 
than  the  critic  enjoys  his  luxuries ;  so  I 
think  the  simple-minded  people  who  are 
unconscious  of  refinement  love  more  fond- 
ly than  those  possibly  can  love  who  are 
sensitive  to  every  imperfection.  Could 
we  find  our  ideals,  and  raise  ourselves  to 
their  level,  then  indeed  we  might  realize 
our  dreams  of  love;  but  these  dreams 
belong  to  the  evidences  of  a  higher  state 
to  come,  rather  than  to  the  practical  re- 
alities of  our  present  life." 

"  Well,  you  will  not  allow  that  I  am 
ferocious,  nor  even  unamiable,  but  only 
critical,  and  not  prone  to  love  without  ob- 
jective cause,  or  to  tolerate  great  faults. 
And  you  think  it  well  that  I  forced  a 
settlement  of  accounts  that  but  for  me 
might  never  have  been  pressed  !  " 

''That  is  my  meaning.  But  I  mean 
more  ;  Cnesus  is  fortunate  in  having  had 
a  resolution  not  his  own,  to  break  a  con- 
nection formed  before  his  judgment  had 
reached  its  present  maturity." 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  but  honest  to 
tell  you  that  this  was  passion  rather  than 
resolution.  I  never  loved  much,  as  I 
think  ;  but  my  hatred  is  strong  and  ex- 
citable. I  saw  the  ingratitude  of  certain 
flatterers  of  Croesus,  and  hated  them  for 
it ;  that  made  me  look  for  merits  in  him, 
and  I  found  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery  I  listened  with  favor  to  in- 
timations that  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  make,  and  finally  we  were  mar- 
ried. I  was  galled  by  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  derided  by  these  men,  and  I 
resolved  to  compel  their  respect;  so  I 
appealed  to  him  to  give  me  all  his  bad 
debts,  to  help  my  father  out  of  difficul- 
ties. He  had  no  idea  what  I  meditated 
when  he  told  me  to  do  as  I  pleased,  after 
consulting  with  my  father.  I  broke  up 
the  false  friendships  that  kept  him  from 
better  society  ;  I  intended  this — I  want- 
ed to  make  enemies.  But  in  doing  this, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  I  have 
been  led  into  by  the  possession  of  a  great 
income,  and  by  your  counsels,  and  always 
by  the  approbation  of  my  husband,  I 
have  produced  an  impression  that  I  am 
the  manager  of  this  concern,  and  Croesus 
only  a  man  of  pleasure.     This  is  a  mis- 


take  I  wish  to  correct  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  never  in  the  least  advise  as  to  the  gen- 
eral management  of  his  property,  because 
I  believe  he  manages  admirably  ;  but  as 
to  dashing  speculations,  of  which  you  are 
chiefly  the  planner,  he  has  no  turn  for 
them,  and  trusts  to  your  ability,  but  not 
without  confidence.  His  talent  is  tlie  old 
talent  taught  by  his  father,  and  he  is  able 
and  safe  in  that  line,  —  except  that  he 
cannot  tell  a  legally  honest  from  a  mor- 
ally honest  man  quite  so  readily  as  he 
could  were  he  not  too  benevolent  for  sec- 
ond-rate society.  Now  I  want  you  to 
correct  this  prevalent  impression  that  he 
does  not  manage  his  own  estate  entirely. 
As  for  what  1  do  with  the  money  he  gave 
me,  and  which  my  father  has  greatly  in- 
creased for  me,  that  is  another  thing,  but 
the  wise  neighbors  mix  them  together.  I 
want  it  to  be  known  that  although  he 
catches  fish,  he  gives  time  enough  to  his 
business  to  do  it  well ;  in  fact,  the  reason 
he  has  so  much  leisure  is 'because  he  has 
so  much  talent  as  to  do  all  in  a  little 
time." 

"  What  you  desire  is  natural  and  rea- 
sonable, ana  what  a  good  wife  should  de- 
sire ;  you  want  to  have  your  husband  re- 
spected. That  will  come  in  time,  and  in 
a  lump,  if  you  can  pardon  such  a  phrase. 
But  it  must  grow  up  in  the  brooks  first. 
Next  season,  when  all  the  property  is 
purchased,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  and  at 
an  average  not  much  above  its  old  value, 
we  will  cut  through  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  river,  down  at  the  bend ;  that  will 
drain  the  broad  meadow  and  all  the 
swamps ;  then  their  revenues  will  be  un- 
measured. Now,  do  believe  that  I  am 
as  careful  of  your  feelings  as  of  your  in- 
terests in  this  matter ;  let  me  have  my 
way,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  not  to  break 
down  and  spoil  all." 

"  You  are  very  persuasive  when  your 
own  interests  are  not  at  stake.  Had  you 
exerted  such  talent  on  another  occasion, 
I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  relented. 
I  think  I  must  yield  now,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  condition." 

"  That  is  fair.  I  agree  to  it.  Name 
it." 

"  You  must  think  carefully,  of  what  I 
said  of  Miss  Williams,  three  weeks  ago." 
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**  I  have  not  failed  to  do  so;  bat  she 
seems  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that 
Miss  Tyng  is  the  one  for  me." 

**  No  doubt.  She  has  seen  jour  mutu- 
al liking.  She  is  too  kind  not  to  wish 
that  two  such  good  persons  may  be  unit- 
ed. But  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Williams  ?  Is  she  the  cold  prude  you 
took  her  to  be  ?" 

"  No;  certainly  not." 

"  Do  you  love  her  7  " 

"  Yes;  truly  I  do.  But  still  I  prefer 
Miss  Tyng.  Moreover,  I  feel  a  re^jug- 
nance  to  the  reasons  you  have  used  why 
I  should  change," 

"  Pshaw  !  Repugnance  to  reasons ! 
€rod  will  do  no  good  with  this  n^oonshine ! 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Tyng  loves 
you ;  but  I  am  sure  she  will  not  marry 
you.  She  has  an  impression,  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  dwell  with  her  loving  protec- 
toress.  You  may  not  see  this  so  clearly 
as  I  do.  Another  thing,  I  tell  you,  in 
strict  confidence,  and  for  good  reason  : — 
Miss  Tyng  is  much  beloved  by  several 
gentlemen,  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and 
suited  to  her ;  and  I  think  she  loves  them, 
which  she  prefers — I  can't  say.  Two  of 
them,  have  begged  me  to  use  my  influence 
in  their  fiivor.  Now,  if  you  are  ac- 
cepted by  Miss  Williams,  I  will  en^ge, 
that  within  a  month  thereafter,  Miss  Tyng 
shall  have  several  offers  from  these  two 
gentlemen,  if  she  declines  the  first.  Now, 
in  a  romantic  view,  this  may  be  shock- 
ing ;  and  you  may  be  shocked ;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  Miss  Tyng,  to  say  that  in  a 
prudential  view,  either  of  these  gentle- 
men should  be  preferred  to  you.  As  I 
said,  you  are  not  a  man  to  make  a  fortune 
for  yourself;  your  genius  is  too  far  in 
advance ;  you  could  not  sell  gold  for  love, 
at  the  full  price  of  brass  ;  you  could  not 
make  her  comfortable.  I  tell  you  sin- 
cerely, that  however  devotedly  you  might 
love  each  other,  you  would  live  without 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Now  you, 
as  a  man  of  reason  and  conscience,  should 
not  go  blindfolded  by  love  into  such  a 
condition ;  still  less  ^ould  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  inexperience,  to  take  her 
away  from  others  who  will  love  her  as 
you  do — ^perhaps  more  than  you  can  con- 
tinue to  love  her — and  will  give  her  a  bet- 


ter formation  in  society,  and  more  mater- 
ial means  of  happiness,  than  you  are  like- 
ly to  give  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Williams  is  as  loving  a  person  as  Miss 
Tyng ,  but  more  of  a  dignified  lady,  and 
less  an  artless  girl ;  unlikely  to  be  won 
without  wooing.  Don't  miss-doubt  what 
I  s:iy.  I  esteem  and  love  Miss  Tyng ; 
but  I  would  rather  that  she  were  more 
reserved,  more  like  Miss  Williams." 

"  You  told  me,  truly  that  I  could  not 
be  cured  in  half  an  hour.  But  three 
weeks  have  overcome  my  prejudice 
against  Miss  Williams  ;  I  mean  by  im- 
pression that  she  is  not  such  a  loving  per- 
son as  one  desires  for  a  wife.  How  much 
further  your  assurances,  and  my  inter- 
course with  her,  may  change  my  feelings, 
I  do  not  say." 

"  Humph !  "  Do  you  ever  look  at  pic- 
tures? Do  you  ever  look  at  Heath's 
Book  of  Beauty,  and  the  English  Annals, 
in  which  prints  from  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's portraits  used  to  abound." 

»*We  have  often  looked  at  them  to- 
gether." 

**  Yes,  I  remember.  Do  you  recollect 
a  dispute,  one  evening  between  an  artist 
and  an  English  literary  man,  about  the 
merits  of  Lawrence  as  a  portrait  painter?  " 

"  I  remember  something  of  it.  The 
artist  thought  little  of  Lawrence  as  an 
artist ;  the  literary  man  thought  him  the 
greatest  of  all  portrait  painters." 

"  Yes.  But  what  I  wish  you  to  recol- 
lect is  this  :  the  literary  man,  in  praising 
him  for  his  truth,  said  that  many  of  his 
ladies  looked  like  ladies  of  a  certain  char^ 
actcfy  and  that  this,  unfortunately,  was 
but  too  true.  The  artist  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  charge ;  and  imputed  the 
seeming  wantonness  to  want  of  art  in  the 
painter.  The  look  which  might,  with 
perfect  propriety,  be  given  to  the  painter, 
afler  such  acquaintance  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  form,  for  the  sake  of  delivering 
the  true  expression,  as  he  deemed  it, 
could  not  be  given  to  a  stranger ;  without 
exulting  a  feeling  prejudicial  to  the  lady's 
character.  But  the  portrait  gave  its  fa- 
miliar look  not  only  to  the  lady's  friends, 
who  were  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
original,  but  to  all  alike.  It  was  there- 
fore ill-judged,  and  meritorious  in   the 
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artist  to  give  such  familiar  expressions ; 
and  to  praise  him  as  surpassing  Tibon, 
Vandyke,  and  Reynolds,  on  account  of 
such  success,  was  bad  criticism.  He  had 
too  delicate  a  sense  of  propriety  to  give 
expressions  that,  if  given  to  a  stranger,  by 
a  busy  person  from  a  window,  might  be 
answered  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  Now 
this  suggests  the  difference  between  Miss 
Williams  and  Miss  Tyng.  You  have  not 
yet  seen  the  expression  which  an  accepted 
lover  might  wish  to  see  in  Miss  Williams ; 
nor  will  you  ever  see  it  until  you  are  her 
accepted  lover.  Not  even  if  she  loves 
you,  and  ardently  wishes  you  to  make 
advances.  It  is  a  reserve  that  arises 
from  something  different  from  address  ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  coldness.  Now, 
you  men  ought  to  reason  about  this ;  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  reasons  which 
restrain  women  from  making  proposals, 
must  likewise  restrain  them  from  such 
expressions  as  invite  proposals.  It  is 
wise  for  you  to  look  to  a  lady's  merits, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  she  will  be 
found  loving  when  she  has  thought  pro- 
per to  accept  your  offers.  You  smile  at 
this  preaching,  as  if  you  thought  I  did 
not  understand  the  subject.  You  are 
mistaken,  I  have  studied  it,  while  you 
were  studying  rivers,  torrents,  scouts, 
curves,  embankments,  cuttings,  and  other 
engineering  mysteries." 

"  Enough,  for  once.  I  will  meditate 
on  what  you  have  said.  Meantime,  I 
wish  you  to  feel  assured  that  I  have  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  friendly  interest 
in  my  welfare ;  at  the  same  time  I  have 
equal  confidence  that  you  would  not  ad- 
vise anything  that  you  didn't  feel  assured 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  others  con- 
cerned. I  don't  say  that  I  can  adopt 
your  advice,without  you  convince  me ;  but 
I  feel  that  you  may  convince  me,  if  your 
view  is  the  right  one,  and  mine  the  wrong 
one.  I  understand  that  you  approve  the 
course  I  propose  as  to  the  purchase  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Let  me  see  you  again  before 
Sunday,  You  will  dine  with  us  on  Sun- 
day.    Bowman  will  be  here." 

"  I  will.     Good  morning." 

"  What  a  man !  So  much  genius,  and 
so  little  common  sense.  Now  if  I  did  not 
those     medlers    called  match- 


makers, I  would  take  care  of  this  poor 
fellow.  I  believe  I  ought  to  take  care  of 
him.     I  WILL. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  Miss  Williams  and 
Miss  Tyng." 

"  Ask  them  up." 

"  Good  morning,  Eliza  ;  good  morning, 
Mary.     Glad  to  see  you  both." 

"  Good  morning,  dear  Julia.  Where's 
little  Bob  ?  Here's  a  j  aunty  cap  for  him,'* 
said  Miss  Tyng. 

"Thank  you,  dear.  You'll  find  him 
out  in  the  lawn,  I  suppose."  Away  ran 
Miss  Tyng.  "  Dear  creature ;  how  good 
she  is.  Now,  as  she  will  be  gone  twenty 
minutes,  I  want  to  talk  about  her.  There 
are  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Peter  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  James  Heath — you  know  them — who 
have  begged  me  to  help  them  in  their 
suits  for  Mary.  Of  course,  I  can  only 
go  as  far  to  talk  with  you  about  them. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  well  of  both.  She  keeps 
no  secrets  from  me ;  so  of  course,  I  knew 
their  proposals.  I  advised  her  to  accept. 
I  thought  she  loved  them.  She  thought 
she  only  liked  them  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
she  believed  I  should  be  lonesome  with- 
out her ;  and  that  is  true.  But  of  course 
I  have  no  right,  and  I  trust,  no  dispos- 
ition, to  keep  her  from  a  proper  settle- 
ment in  life.  Of  course,  I  tell  her  the 
truth,  that  is,  that  I  shall  alw?iys  be  glad 
to  have  her  just  as  a  sister ;  V'ut  I  want 
her  to  marry  if  she  has  the  rit-ht  kind  of 
an  offer.  I  think  she  fully  understands, 
and  feels  confident,  that  I  should  feel 
the  loss  of  her,  very  much ;  but  if  she 
were  to  gain  by  it,  that  would  more  than 
compensate  me." 

"  And  that  is  the  choice  for  either  of 
these  gentlemen ! " 

"  Good  enough,  I  think.  They  ought 
to  call  more  frequently.  Who!i  did  they 
ask  you  to  use  your  influence  ?  " 

"  Within  a  month.  Heath  teases  me 
every  time  I  see  him. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Heath?  and 
of  Walsh ! " 

"  I  think  well  of  them.  William 
thinks  very  highly  of  Heath,  as  a  per- 
fectly upright  and  well-inclinod  young 
man ;  very  talented  and  industrious,  and 
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in  a  safe  business  with  his  father.  Walsh 
is  right,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  I  dis- 
trust political  lawyers.  Still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  patriotism  may  have  got  him 
into  politics.  Certainly  he  has  no  need 
to  meddle  with  politics  as  a  trade,  or  for 
the  sake  of  trade.  You  know  that  I  am 
riolent  in  my  prejudices." 

TTo  be  continued.] 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACMMAKERS. 

By  ^I.  D.  "William H, 

K ho  are  the  Blest  of  God,  on  life's  Tast  battle 

field? 
Is  it  the  warrior*  girt  with  sword  and  shield  7 
To  slay  bis  brother  on  the  field  of  strife. 
And  shed  the  warm  blood  of  a  human  life  T 
To  take  that  vengeance  which  belong  to  Him, 
IVho  died,  to  take  away  the  world's  vast  sin: 
ItkethetlettofGod? 

Blessed  are  the  peace- makers,  one  voice  h&th 

said. 
Then  ye  who  heed  that  voice,  be  not  afiraid, 
Tho*  persecuted  fiUsely  for  flis  sake, 
Be  firm;  the  bmised  reed  they  cannot  break; 
Prefer  his  voice  to  man's,  and  follow  Him, 
And  great  shall  be  the  peace  that  flows  within. 
This  blessing  thall  be  thine. 

Blessed  are  the  msrdfiil,— they  shall  obtain 

Mercy  from  heaven  —great  victory  to  gain, 

To  love  thy  enemy  in  word  and  deed, 

Foricive  their  faults  supply  their  greatest  need, 

These  are  the  teachings  of  his  voice,  who  said. 

Peace  to  the  stormy  waves,  and  they  obeyed, 

Follow  wherever  He  leads, 
WebsUr,  Mich. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

33y  ^<£rs,  E,  "M.,  !Bxraoe« 

In  the  hidden  path  once  trodden. 
In  the  dim  and  shadowy  past. 
There  are  buried  hidden  treasures. 
That  to-night  I  may  not  grasp. 
There  are  shrouded  vales  of  beauty, 
There  are  mountain  tops  of  pain, 
I  have  trodden  them  in  sadness 
Shall  I  tread  them  e'er  again? 

Not  the  same,  for  ne'er  returning 
Are  the  sorrows  of  our  life, 
Though  our  hearts  be  in  us  burning 
With  Its  anguish  and  its  strite. 
We  can  seek  the  glad  to-morrows 
And  the  endless  rest  at  last. 
But  the  an^ish  of  our  sorrows 
Will  lie  buried  with  our  ps«t 


eOD  AND  LiniE  CHILDREN. 

By  J".  S-  Bro-wia, 

In  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  the 
wants  and  interests  of  childhood  are  not 
forgotten.  These  germs  of  immortality 
are  too  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  too  much  depends  upon  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development,  to  leave 
them  unprovided  for  in  the  treasury  of 
divine  wisdom. 

God  spoke  through  Moses  to  his  an- 
cient people  Israel,  and  proclaimed  the 
laws  and  statutes  for  their  future  observ- 
ance. After  recounting  their  most  im- 
portant and  distinctive  features,  those 
most  salutary  and  best  adapted  to  the 
youthful  soul,  he  gives  this  wise  injunc- 
tion: "Hear,  0  Israel.  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shall  talk  of  Uiem  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walk- 
est  by  the  way  and  when  thou  liest  down 
and  when  thou  risest  up." 

As  beautiful  and  impressive  as  this 
language  is,  the  duty  which  it  expresses, 
carries  our  heart  and  wins  our  admiration 
more  than  the  happiest  phraseology,  or 
the  most  charming  diction.  Here  we  are 
thought  that  religion  is  an  important  part 
of  education,  that  both  the  character  of 
God,  and  man's  duty  to  love,  worship  and 
obey  Him,  are  subjects  for  the  young 
mind,  and  objects  of  daily  and  systematic 
instruction  in  training  children  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness.  They  form,  indeed, 
subjects  of  meditation  for  the  mature  in- 
tellect-themes upon  which  the  strongest 
soul  may  renew  its  strength  by  the  exer- 
cise of  calm  reflection.  These,  too,  are 
subjects  for  angela  and  cherubim  and  se- 
raphim to  explore,  and  those  shadowy 
glimpses  revealed  by  faith  to  mortal 
minds,  are  but  the  prelibations  of  future 
and  progressive  life  and  bliss  to  which  ive 
rise  when  made  equal  unto  the  angels  of 
God. 

Yet  these  lessons  are  formed  for  the 
infantile  mind,  to  be  woven  into  the  will, 
the  thoughts,  the  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
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all  the  affections  of  earnest  and  trusting 
childhood! — And  how  well  adapted  are 
thej  to  young  life,  to  growing  intellect, 
to  moral  development;  and  how  impor- 
tant to  the  inspiration  and  right  direction 
of  that  germ  of  religious  sentiment  and 
love  which  our  Creator  has  implanted  in 
the  moral  nature  of  every  rational  being  ! 

Much  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  of  both 
dispensations  pertaining  to  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  children,  and  paramount 
to  all  other  kinds  of  education,  religious 
and  moral  instruction  claim  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  inspired  writers. 

Solomon  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  THiis  general 
proposition  may  safely  be  made  the  pow- 
erful incentive  to  the  wise  and  diligent 
training  of  the  young  in  this  Christian 
age.  Though  there  may  be  exceptions  to 
destroy  the  universality  of  the  statement, 
yet  the  beneficial  fruits  of  early  culture 
are  so  certain,  and  so  multiform,  that 
parental  love  and  even  public  charity  are 
summoned  to  promote  oy  every  rational 
effort  the  intellectual  and  religious  eleva- 
tion of  children  and  youth  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  us  by  natural  ties,  and  those 
who  have  no  other  claims  (good  enough, 
and  genuine  to  be  sure)  only  that  they 
bear  God's  image,  possess  our  common 
nature,  must  act  their  part  in  shaping  the 
general  happiness  of  the  world,  and  with 
us  are  heirs  of  immortality.  The  same 
wise  man  would  cultivate  religion  in  the 
youthful  heart ;  he  would  throw  the  hal- 
lowing charm  of  piety  over  all  the  sweet 
associations,  the  pleasant  employments, 
and  cast  its  halo  of  beautiful  virtues  about 
all  the  actions  and  relations  of  early  life. 
He  says  to  the  generations  that  follow 
him,  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when 
thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them." 

The  Psalmist  has  said,  "  Lo,  children 
are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord",  and  no  mar- 
vel that  he  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  hearts. 
These  Scripture  passages  remind  us  of  the 
Divine  authority,  inculcating  the  ob- 
ligations of  parents  and  society,  to  teach 


the  children  of  the  land  the  principles  and 
duties  of  religion. 

Nor  are  these  the  mere  precepts  of  a 
past  dispensation  :  for  we  are  solemnly 
bound  to  lead  the  young  mind  into  the 
spirit  life,  that  is  breathed  in  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  Christ.  Christianity  in  its 
simplicity,  in  its  beauty,  in  its  earnest 
and  undying  love,  is  life  and  joy  to  the 
growing  mind.  Its  active  sympathies,  its 
benevolent  laws,  iU  love  for  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  guilty,  its  forgiveness  of 
foes,  its  pure  requirements,  its  blessed 
and  eternal  subjects  of  hope — all  the 
mighty  incentives  of  its  revelations, 
sweep  over  the  affections  of  the  young 
soul,  like  the  warm  breath  of  Spring, 
along  the  vale  and  mountain  side,  leaving 
each  young  germ  and  bud  and  flower 
smiling  and  blushing  in  transcendent 
loveliness. 

In  the  well  known  language  of  our 
Saviour,  upon  this  subject,  we  have  ample 
encouragement  and  authority,  for  in- 
structing the  young  in  the  principles  and 
duties  of  religion.  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'* 
To  oome  to  Christ  is  to  learn  his  doc- 
trine, to  live  in  the  wisdom  of  his  reve- 
lation, to  imbibe  the  truths  and  spirit  that 
compose  the  seal  of  his  Discipleship. 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  con- 
veying the  idea  that  in  innocence,  docility, 
gentleness  and  love  they  resemble,  and 
possess  qualities  proper  for  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  are  capable,  and  in 
the  most  favorable  state  to  receive  the 
doctrines  and  learn  and  prize  the  graces 
and  virtues  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

This  statement  of  Christ,  made  of 
them, 

"  Whose  little  heads  bend  lovingly, 
To  catch  the  faintest  word," 

reveals  the  depths  of  that  goodness,  whose 
sweetest  attractions,  and  conquering  love, 
shine  brightest  through  the  veil  of  humil- 
ity ;  proving  that  religious  instruction 
should  begin  with  the  early  dawnings  of 
intellect,  and  lead  in  the  germination  and 
growth  of  moral  feelings,  and  the  religious 
aspirations. 

The  object  of  the  Sunday  School,  is  to 
lead  the  youth  into  the  enjoyment  and 
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power  of  that  range  of  troth,  and  that 
deyelopment  of  moral  beauty,  to  which, 
under  these  hallowed  influences,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  land  are  capable.  It 
is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  l^e  Bible.  It  is  to  lay  a 
fbondation  of  society  upon  intelligence 
and  virtue.  It  is  to  supply  fnture  gener- 
ations with  earnest,  cultivated,  and  ef- 
icient  ministers  of  C'lrist ;  pure  minded 
and  truly  christianized  teachers  of  science 
and  art ;  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  pious 
oommunity  of  farmers  and  mechanics ; 
moral  physicians;  and  lawyers,  pacifica- 
tors and  disentanglers  of  difficulties, 
rather  than  instigators  of  strife  and  liti- 
gation. It  is  to  give  such  a  moral  force 
and  coloring  to  education,  that  our  well- 
disciplined  sons  shall  carry  justice,  phi- 
lanthropy ,patriotism  and  purity  of  life  to 
our  legislative  councils,  and  infuse  the 
mildness  and  benevolence  of  Christianity 
into  the  spirit  and  temper  oi^  our  laws, 
till  it  shall  move  the  national  breast  and 
work  in  all  the  departments  of  human  in- 
dustry, for  mental,  moral,  and  true  Chris- 
tian progress. 


Self-Sacbifices. — ^There  is  no  one  of 
us  who  has  not  a  brother  or  a  sister,  a 
friend  or  a  schoolmate  whom  we  can  make 
better,  as  well  as  happier.  Every  day 
calls  upon  us  for  sacrifices  of  small  self- 
ishness, for  forbearance  under  provoca- 
tion, and  for  the  subjugation  of  evil  pro- 
pensities. Drop  the  stone  you  were  about 
to  throw  in  retaliation  for  insult ;  unclench 
that  fist,  with  which  you  are  about  to  re- 
dress some  supposed,  perhaps  some  real 
wrong;  silence  that  tongue,  about  to  ut- 
ter words  which  would  poison  like  the 
venom  of  asps ;  expel  that  wicked  imagi- 
nation that  comes  into  your  thoughts  as 
*  Batan  came  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  for 
if  you  do  not  drive  that  out  of  your  para- 
dise, it  will  drive  you  out. — H.  Mann. 


Walking  id  the  country  on  an  autum- 
nal day  b  like  conversing  with  a  friend 
whom  we  are  about  to  lose,  whose  death 
we  know  to  be  near.  Every  falling  leaf 
is  like  the  last  words  of  those  who  will 
soon  lapeak  to  us  no  more. 


HAUNTED. 

"By  A-xina   "M..  Sates. 

When  the  summer  comes  in  robes  of  gladness 
Unto  me  she  hath  a  tone  of  sadness  , 
When  the  roses  bud  beside  the  riter 
I  am  thinking  of  my  darling  ever. 

Whra  the  forest  stream  lies  pure  and  sparkling, 
When  above  the  glossy  leaves  hang  darkling. 
And  song  ripples  fh>m  the  wild  bird*s  bosom» 
Then  I  think  of  her,  my  broken  blossom. 

When  the  dawning  weeps  or  day  is  sunny, 
And  the  busy  bees  are  gathering  honey 
From  the  roses  red  and  waxen- hearted, 
I  remember  hcr  the  fair  departed. 

Still  unseen  a  charm  she  weaveth  round  me; 
Still  a  strong  and  tender  spell  hath  bound  me; 
Hallowed  by  my  tears,  fall  many  a  token 
Binds  my  spirit  to  the  true  heart  broken. 

In  the  woodpaths  where  we  wandered  going: 
'Mid  the  scented  pines  the  south  winds  blowing. 
With  the  river  in  the  distance  gleaming. 
Still  her  gentle  image  haunts  my  dreaming. 

Through  the  vistas  where  the  tall  trees  darken, 
'Mid  bird  music  to  her  voice  I  harken. 
On  the  emerald  shore  beside  the  river. 
Wander,  dreaming  of  the  dear  one  ever. 

Is  it  strange  7    The  grave  holds  in  its  bosom 
All  that  now  is  left  of  that  pale  blossom. 
Gentle  voice  now  hushed.    Maybe  in  glory 
It  repeats  the  Saviour *s  wondrous  story. 

Years  have  passed,  and  tears  have  dropped  un- 
bidden 
O'er  the  sod  where  her  bright  head  lies  hidden, 
Still  turn  away  from  all  the  living 
Departed  love  to  the  departed  giving. 

In  yon  realm  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  gladness. 
O'er  the  weary  days  of  pain  and  sadness. 
Where  the  heart  unto  itself  may  gather 
All  it  loved,  oh  let  me  meet  her.  Father  ! 

And  whatever  adverse  streams  betide  me 
Let  her  memory  be  a  star  to  guide  me, 
Part  with  steady  rays  the  clouds  at  even. 
Lead  my  worn  barque  to  the  port  of  Heaven! 


Is  IT  Right  ?  —  "  How  far  can  that 
creed  be  in  the  right,  which  renders  it 
shocking  in  God's  children  to  think  the 
best  of  their  Father?" 
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IN  MEMORIUM. 

By  Allien   R.  "Wliite. 

What  a  strange,  subtle  link>  there 
seems  to  be  between  the  beautiful  in 
Spirit,  and  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 
Those  sweet  flowers,  cherished  now,  not 
alone  for  their  own,  but  "for  Mattie's 
sake,''  seem  to  bring  us  messages  from 
her.  They  cannot  die,  who  so  vitalize 
nature  with  their  spiritual  presence. 
May  it  not  be  our  reason  for  the  strange 
ill-defined  unrest  we  feel,  that  we  are  so 
little  in  harmony  with  the  world,  where- 
on we  are  placed  ?  It  lies  about  us,  rich 
in  meaning,  but  our  eyes  are  dim,  and 
our  ears  are  dull  of  hearing ;  so  we  grope 
complaiuingly  on.  Now  and  then,  we 
join  hands  with  one  who  finds  a  meaning 
on  every  leaf,  to  whom  Nature  is  her  own 
interpreter,  and  whose  serene  soul  says, 
•*  Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant  heareth." 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  known 
such ;  they  bring  Heaven  to  earth,  and 
send  us  on  our  way  with  clearer  vision 
and  more  tranquil  hearts.  AVe  long  for 
experiences,  even  if  they  must  be  of  sor- 
row, that  will  bring  us  up  to  their  level. 
We  sometimes  long  for  experience,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  our  inharmonious 
lives. 

Now,  that  the  deeps  of  society  are 
broken  up,  and  that  every  individual 
life  is  borne  on  its  restless,  blood-stained 
wave,  shall  we  not  look  to  the  serene 
lights  that  have  gone  before  us,  and  re- 
member the  possibilities  of  our  human 
nature  ? 

Shall  we  not  turn  back,  with  a  deep 
and  earnest  desire,  that  the  angel-spirits, 
that  have  left  us,  may  shed  over  us  some- 
thing of  the  strength  and  purity  which 
they  have  attained  ? 

Such  a  one  was  she  whose  memory 
comes  up  to  us  now,  and  of  whom  the 
lines  on  page  164  are  a  memorial. 

September  i  1861. 


Our  Duties. — Men  seeking  to  get  rid 
of  their  duties,  may  cast  them  upon  God, 
but  God  straightway  casts  them  back 
upon  man.  He  "helps  those  who  help 
themselves." 


HIS  WAYS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Hy  Dell  ^.   CavLllcitiB. 

Awearied  with  sorrow,  with  toils,  and  with 

tears. 
And  burdened  with  cares  through  the  slow  roll- 
ing years, 
What  hope  has  the  heart,  what  anchor  that's 

sure. 
What  mooring  so  firm  that  for  nye  will  endure. 
If  we  rest  not  in  peace,  in  hope  and  in  trust. 
On  the  word  of  our  Father,  the  kind  and  the 

just; 
Whose  promise  is  sure  while  the  ages  shall  roll. 
Though  sorrow  sweep  darkly  in  waves  o'er  the 
soul? 

When  shadows  are  lengthening,  and  the  noon- 
tide is  gone. 

And  the  hopes  of  life's  morning  have  passed 
with  its  dawn; 

There's  a  gleam  yet  of  glory,  though  the  sunset 
is  nigh, 

While  banners  of  beauty  hang  abroad  in  the 
sky; 

And  the  heart  that's  aweary  through  faith  may 
behold 

The  riches  of  mercy,  more  precious  than  gold. 

And  saddened  by  sorrow,  and  longing  for  rest. 

Shall  acknowledge  in  meekness,  God's  ways  are 
the  best! 


Heaven  and  Home. — I  was  reading, 
the  other  day,  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  8ea,  the  wives  of  fishermen, 
whose  husbands  have  gone  far  off  upon 
the  deep,  are  in  the  habit  at  eventide,  of 
going  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  singing, 
as  female  voices  only  can,  the  first  stanza 
of  a  beautiful  hymn;  after  they  have 
sung  it  they  listen,  till  they  hear,  borne 
by  the  wind  across  the  desert  sea,  the 
second  stanza,  sung  by  their  gallant  hus- 
bands, as  they  are  tossed  by  the  gale 
upon  the  waves,  and  both  are  happv. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  listen,  we  might 
hear  on  this  desert  world  some  sound, 
some  whisper  borne  from  afar,  to  remind 
us  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  home ; 
and  when  we  sing  the  hymn  upon  the 
shores  of  earth,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  its 
sweet  echo  breaking  in  music  upon  the 
sands  of  time,  and  cheering  the  hearts  of 
them  that  are  pilgrims  and  strangers,  and 
look  for  a  city  that  hath  foundations. 
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[The  brief,  but  severe  illness  of  the  editor  \ 
falling  as  it  has,  daring  the  still  lingering  illuecs 
of  her  assistants,  would  have  left  your  table,  dear 
reader,  a  naked  and  famine-stricken  board,  but 
for  the  timely  aid  of  a  friend  who  has  stepped 
to  the  rescue.  His  experience  and  ability  as  a 
literary  caterer  leaves  no  r.^om  to  doubt  that  you 
will  be  well  served,  and  she  fills  back  upon  her 
pillow  with  an  exquisite  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that,  another  more  than  supplies  her  place,  for 
this  bout  at  least,  you  will  not  miss  her.  M»y 
another  month  re-unite  us  and  enable  the  whole 
editorial  corps  to  be  once  more  in  their  places.] 

Ed. 

Ton  have,  of  course,  seen  a  great  Cattle-Show 
and  Agricultural  Fair.  No?  Id  it  ptissible? 
Then  you  little  know  what  you  have  lost. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  universe,  and  that  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  one,  with  which  you 
generally  need  to  make  yourself  acquainted. 
Allow  us,  then,  out  of  sheer  benevolence  and 
the  love  of  commencing  to  do  what  little  we 
can  in  half  an  hour,  to  tell  you  wh  vt  it  would 
cost  you  a  whole  day  to  see.  Be  our  compan- 
ion, and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  while 
we  proceed  in  our  voyage  of  observation  and 
discovery. 

Having  fastened  our  horse  on  the  shady  side 
of  a  cool  board  fence,  for  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  the  roads  are  dusty  beyond  expression, — 
our  first  duty  is  to  visit  the  •*  Ticket  Office,** 
kept  in  the  farther  end  of  a  long  shed-like  edi- 
fice, where  at  the  modei-ate  price  of  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  (postage  currency;  we  do  not  load  our 
pockets  now-a-days  with  silver:)  any  person, 
without  respect  to  color,  can  obtain  the  magic 
bit  of  pasteboard  which  is  to  an  Open  Setame 
to  the  rough  wooden  gate  which  viciously  shuts 
the  inquisitive  soul  out 'from  this  marvellous 
••  microcosm,'*  the  Great  Fair. 

But  before  we  enter  the  formidable  enclosure, 
let  US  stop  a  moment  and  look  about  us.  A 
nngle  glance  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  a 
great  Fair,  like  almost  every  thing  else  in  the 
world,  has  its  ou/  as  well  as  its  in  side,  and 
that  whether  we  get  our  money's  worth  beyond 


this  "  sublime  *'  fence,  or  not,  there  is  sufficient 
on  this  side  to  make  a  morning's  study  and  af- 
ford us  ample  compensation  for  all  our  time 
and  trouble.  But  as  we  came  to  see  the  Fair, 
I  insist  that  we  attend  to  that  first,  and  when 
we  have  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the 
city,  so  to  speak,  we  will  look  about  the 
purlieus  a  little,  provided  always  that  we  then 
have  time  and  feel  the  disposition.  The  Fair, 
remember,  is  paid  for  and  should  be  enjoyed ; 
the  appendages,  we  Cfxn  do  as  we  ple<ise  about. 
To  see  the  fair  is  a  public  duty,  as  to  other 
things  we  are  left  to  our  ordinary  elections. 

W«»  present  our  bit  of  pasteboard  at  the 
••  Ticket  Gate  "  and  enter  between  two  stalwart 
farmers,  who,  like  Cerberus  at  the  mouth  of 
hell,  guard  the  passige.  Before  us  lies  a  broad 
field  of  forty  acres  or  more,  rising  gradually 
from  front  to  rear,  so  that  the  eye  can  take  in 
the  whole  scene  almost  at  a  single  glance. 
Near  the  centre,  or  somewhat  in  front  of  that 
l)oint  are  the  headquarters  of  the  show,— a 
grand  cluster  of  extemporized,  shingle  palaces, 
exhibiting  some  singulat  freaks  of  architecture, 
with  a  marvellous  variety  of  size  and  form, 
above  the  the  principal  of  which  floats  in  the 
breeze  a  generous  flag,  bearing  upon  its  broad 
folds,  amidst  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  blazing 
words, "  The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State." 
Keeping  to  the  left,  we  will  pass  up  a  broad 
carriage-way,  here,  bordered  on  the  other  side 
by  an  almost  intcriuinable  low  of  low,  rough 
stalls  for  horses,  mules,  &c.  Within  these  un- 
pretending sUbles  may  be  found  some  of  the 
best  horse-blood  in  the  State  We  are  little 
skilled  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  but  here  you 
will  meet  with  interesting  specimens  of  this 
noble  animal,  from  the  stout  built  clumsy  Nor- 
man down  to  the  slender  and  agile  Arab.  Here 
are  Blackhawks  and  Morgans,  Darbys  and 
Godolphins,  English  and  Dutch,  Turkish  and 
Tartar,  French  and  Mustang;  horses  for  all 
work  and  horses  for  none;  horses  that  can  trot 
a  mile  in  2,40  and  horses  that  cannot  trot  at 
all;  horses  for  the  saddle  and  horses  for  the 
harness;  hoisesof  all  ages,  sizes,  and  colors; 
of  all  kinds  of  countries;  horses  enough,  in- 
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deed,  to  mount  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  and 
leave  some  heavy  specimens  for  the  artillery  and 
baggage  trains.  Beyond  the  horses  is  a  row  of 
mules,  black,  white,  and  gray,  and  we  only 
wished  our  beauties  were  among  them  just  to 
carry  off  the  prizes.  After  the  mules  come  the 
asses,  their  fathers,  with  melhfluous  voices, 
bringing  up  the  rear  and  adding  grace  to 
dignity.    FacilU  detcrttstu,  says  Virgil. 

Keeping  along  an  our  beaten  carriage  way, 
we  are  grailually  brought  round  to  another 
row  of  stalls,  and  here  we  are  met  by  the  innu- 
merable specimens  of  the  bovine  race,  bulls  of 
Bashan,  kine  "  well-favored  and  fatfleshed,** 
which  Pharaoh  never  saw  in  vision,  coming  up 
out  of  the  Egyptian  river;  heifers  of  three 
years  old  and  younger,  calves  of  Bethven, 
and  oxen  which  know  their  owner,  and  better 
than  Doeg,  the  herdsman  of  Saul,  ever  kept  or 
slew.  Here  are  Aldemeys  and  Ayrshires,  De- 
vons  and  Durhams,  Galloways  and  Uerefords, 
Grades,  and,  we  had  almost  said.  Natives,  but 
alas,  though  still  worthy  to  produce  most  of 
our  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  beef,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  ap- 
pear at  Cattle-Shows.  VI  e  all  know  the  maxim 
of  **  dear  bought  and  far  fetched." 

Passing  on  somewhat  farther  we  come  to  the 
sheep  and  goat  pens;  and  here,  which  is  clear- 
ly  unconstituticnal,  the  goats  are  **at  the  right 
hand,"  and  hold  the  place  of  honor.  We  need 
not  tell  you  of  *•  long-wooled  *'  and  "  short- 
wooled  "  and  **  Mediums,"  of  Leicesters  and 
Oxfords,  Cutswolds,  and  Southdownes,  Merinos 
and  Saxonys,  for  what,  poor  innocent,  do  you 
know  of  such  mysteries?  Probably  you  can 
distinguish,  at  the  table,  between  mutton  and 
beef;  possibly  your  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory guc8  so  far  as  to  make  you  suspect  that 
lamb  holds  some  tender  relation  to  mutton; 
and  the  thought  may  perhaps  have  occurred 
to  you,  in  some  musing  hour,  that  a  merino 
undershirt  differs  somewhat  in  quality  as  well 
in  texture  frum  a  common  dollar  carpet  Here 
you  see  the  ground  of  that  difference.  This 
broad-backed  Leicester,  as  large  as  yearling 
steer,  hardly  looks  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
same  family  with  that  crooked,  knurly  little 
Saxon,  which  appears  if  it  bad  rubbed  itself 
with  oil  and  then  rolled  in  the  dust.  But  open 
their  fleeces  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  the 
astonishing  difference  between  the  short  silky 
wool  of  the  latter  and  the  long  and  coarse  wool 
of  the  former.  Before  leaving  this  neighbor- 
hood we  must  notfiul  to  stop  and  examine  these 
Cashmere  goats,  ill-&vored  exotics,  with  thin 


long  twisted  horns  and  meek  faces.  This  little 
kid  lying  so  qu  etly  in  the  comer,  would  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  poodle.  Yfho  knows 
what  place  these  strange  creatures  may  fill  in 
oar  land  a  century  hence,  or  how  their  beauti- 
ful fleece  shall  effect  our  manufacturers.  Cash- 
meres may  then  be  as  common  as  De  laines 
now  are. 

Shall  we  overcome  our  Jewish  pr^udioes,  and 
for  a  moment  lay  aside  our  affected  delicacy, 
and  look  in  upon  the  pens  of  swine?  Well- 
cured  ham,  let  us  philosophically  remember,  is 
not  to  be  scorned;  domestic  sausages,  such  as 
our  good  mothers  made  in  olden  time,  have  a 
savory  taste  and  sniell.  Even  head  cheese,  if 
nicely  concocted  is  not  unpalatable,  and  our 
brave  soldiers  in  the  field,  it  is  said,  do  not  ut- 
terly reject  a  piece  of  clear,  clean,  salt  pork  ! 
Yet  all  these  we  owe  to  that  lasy,  unlovely, 
grunting  hog. 

**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark,  un&thomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air!  '* 

We  pity  the  ancients  who  had  not  yet  disoor* 
ered  the  merits  of  the  swine.  Civilization  must 
have  been  at  a  low  ebb,  when  there  was  neither 
ham  nor  lard,  sausages  nor  bacon,  suit  pork 
nor  roast  pig.  Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  row.  Look  at  that  fiimily  of  young  porkies, 
white  and  round,  and  neither  dull  nor  uncome- 
ly, the  very  thought  of  them,  well  roasted, 
would  have  put  poor  Lamb  quite  beside  him- 
self. Here  are  others  of  a** larger  growth," 
though  perhaps  less  interesting.  Philosophers 
tell  us  that  beauty  always  has  something  petite 
about  it  As  >ou  go  on  the  occupants  of  the 
pens  grow  larger  and  lai^er,  till  we  finally 
come  to  the  last  enclosure  where  we  see  **  the 
fkther  of  all  hogs,"  as  an  Irishman  expresses 
himself,  weighing,  as  his  veracious  keeper  in- 
forms us,  eleven  hundred  pounds  !  As  ev^y 
where  else,  so  in  the  kingdom  of  sw*ne  hogs 
have  their  gentle  bloods  and  aristocracies 
Here,  therefore,  are  Berkshires,  and  Cheshires, 
Suffolks  and  Norfolks,  the  Prince  Alberts  and 
the  LunaUo  Asylumers,  and  many  other  equal- 
ly fkmous  names,  all  proud  of  their  pedigree, 
all  patiently  waiting  for  their  final  apotheoms. 
Hogs  seem  bora  to  be  eaten.  It  is  their  normal 
destiny,  and  no  doubt  they  look  forward  with 
silent  satisfiiction  to  the  period  when  time  shall 
have  its  ravages,  and  the  wretched  bipeds  who 
now  despise  shall  be  brought  to  swallow  them  ! 

Having  thus  looked  at  the  "  the  beasts  of  the 
field,"  let  us  turn,  for  a  moment  to  '*  the  fbwls 
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of  tht  air.*'  Here  are  geese  wild  and  tame, 
whiti  and  gra.\.  Native,  Chinese,  and  African; 
tarkies,  wild  and  domestio,  black,  bronse  and 
white;  docks,  great  and  small,  of  yarioas 
colors  and  from  different  lands;  hens  without 
number,  from  the  long-legged  Shanghae,  down 
to  the  trim  little  brown  Bantam,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  quail.  Here  are  Brahmas  and  Burram- 
pootus,  Durkings,  and  Dresdeners,  Polanders 
and  Spaniards,  Game  and  Genoas.  And  just 
beyond  them  came  whole  cotes  of  dotes,  white 
and  blue,  big  and  little,  flat-tailed,  swallow- 
tailed,  and  fiui-tailed,  cooing  and  turtle.  On 
the  opposite  side,  and  in  immadiate  proximity 
with  the  doves,  are  boxes  of  rabbits,  old  and 
young,  long-eared  and  short-eared,  up-eared 
and  down-eared;  for  while  doves  are  distin- 
guished by  their  tails,  the  poor  rabbits,  which 
their  nature  has  denied  that  appendage,  are 
worked  into  families  and  crowned  with  honors 
by  their  ears,  of  which  commodity  they  have  a 
double  portion.  This  part  of  the  show  winds 
off,  curiously  enough,  with  a  litter  of  black 
puppies  and  a  family  of  spotted  cats!  So  much 
fur  the  **  birds  of  the  air." 

We  are  getting  on  slowly,  but  we  have  now 
done  with  the  animal  creation,  and  have  only  a 
few  departments  more  to  go  through  with.  We 
will  first  enter  the  building  filled  with  machines 
and  manufactures.  What  a  medley !  Here 
are  steam  engines,  stoves,  cheese-vats,  ox* 
yokes,  dog-chums,  horse-powers,  mow- 
ing machines,  root-cutters,  potato-diggers, 
ploughs,  bush-hooks,  pruning-knives,  shovels, 
cheese-presses,  hoes,  forks,  fanning-mills, 
spades,  cattle-stanchons,  horse-rakes,  grind- 
stones, ciJer-barrels,  pumps,  wrenches,  of 
fourteen  patterns,  barn-doors,  well-curbs,  wind- 
mills, hog.  troughs,  goose-yokes,  O.  K.  Pyle*s 
soap,  patent  leather,  manufiictured  from  flax 
and  pine  shingles,  corn-cutters,  spice-mills, 
horse-forks,  scythe-snaths,  harrows,  whet- 
stones, saw-mills,  and  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  other 
articles,  which  you  may  look  at,  but  pray  ex- 
cuse me  from  naming.  In  the  midst  of  this 
modem  Babel  we  hear  a  preacher,  and  elbow- 
ing our  way  along  through  the  crowd,  we 
&kally  approach  him.  Like  many  other 
preachers,  he  has  before  him  a  parcel  of  diy 
bones,  and  is  lecturing  his  audience  upon  the 
foot  of  the  horse,  and  the  true  way  of  shoeing. 
A  little  farther  on  there  is  another  orator.  His 
sntject  is  bee- hives,  and  he  is  explaining  to  a 
mixed  and  delighted  audience,  the  prolific 
charaoter  of  the  queen,  not  Victoria,  but  the 


queen  bee,  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  drones, 
which  neither  make  honey,  bite  nor  sting,  but 
only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  multiplied  paterni- 
ty. His  patent  hive  is  to  make  the  land  flow 
with  honey.  Yonder  is  another  oratorical 
genius.  He  has  a  magic  razor  strop.  With  a 
touch  of  his  wonderful  paste,  he  will,  in  a  trice, 
make  your  jack-knife  of  all  work  as  keen  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  razor.  With  a  razor  with 
which  he  was  a  moment  ago  whittling  a  piece 
of  seasoned  hickory,  and  which  he  has  drawn  a 
few  times  over  his  magic  strop,  he  now  splits  a 
hair  in  eleven  pieces  ! 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Here  we  turn  to  the 
left  and  enter  the  department  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, where  the  good  housewives  are  holding 
a  levee.  What  a  profusion  of  comforts  and 
comfortables,  beds  and  bed-quilts,  night- 
gowns and  tidies,  head-dresses  and  ruffles, 
artificial  flowers,  bonnets  and  mittens,  slippers, 
dolls,  embroideries-,  hair- work,  pin-cushions, 
collars,  rugs,  stockings,  of  woolen,  linen,  cotton 
and  silk,  wax-work,  pickles,  tarts,  jams,  night- 
caps, wine  made  of  currants,  elder  berries, 
blackberries,  ihubarb,  and  goose-berries,  cat- 
sups of  forty-three  sorts,  preserves,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  kinds, — oh,  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt their  enumeration,  or  the  one  thousand 
and  thirty-seven  other  beautiful,  or  palatable 
things  which  the  women  provide. 

Here  is  the  "  Floral  Hall,"  but  how  can  I 
hope  to  do  it  justice T  On  this  side  is  the  con- 
tribution of  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  sharply  con- 
tested by  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  other,  while  at 
yonder  end  stands  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  things,  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
gardener,  who,  like  Solomon,  is  able  to  speak 
of  '*  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leb* 
anon  to  the  hyssop  that  springth  out  of  the 
wall,"  and  who  is  as  much  at  home  among  the 
flowers  as  Flora  herself  could  have  been.  Here 
are  bouquets  and  garlands,  festoons  and  May- 
poles, the  flag  of  our  country,  and  even  the 
spread  eagle,  all  in  flowers.  Here  are  dahlias 
blazing  like  red  and  yellow  suns,  roses  that 
seem  to  have  been  bom  out  of  season,  lilies, 
verbenas,  crocuses,  china  asters,  ladies  slippers 
and  bachelors  buttons,  floxes  and  fox-gloves, 
geraniums  in  their  infinite  varieties,  narcisusset, 
poppies,  cactuses,  Camillas,  and  on,  down 
through  the  whole  alphabet  of  flowers. 

From  the  beautiful  let  us  pass  to  the  more 
materially  useful.  Hereis  the ''Dairy."  What 
tubs  of  golden  butter!  What  magnificent 
cheesesl  How  our  poor  mothers,  who  used  to 
make  cheese  with  a  common  wash-tub  and  a 
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brass  kettle,  would  be  amazed  could  they  come 
back  to  see  these  products  of  modern  manufac- 
ture. Here  \s  one  weighing  1046  lbs.  and  whole 
rows  avenic^ing  from  120  to  2^i0  lbs.  But  this 
department  is  soon  passed  and  now  we  enter 
that  of  the  garden,  orchard  and  field.  In  few 
respects  do  we  mark  a  greater  progress  than 
here.  Looic  at  these  several  kinds  of  gprain, 
wheat,  oats,  barley ;  examine  these  various  sorts 
of  peas  and  beans;  see  these  minor  seeds,  willet, 
Hungarian  grass,  clover,  timothy,  &c.,  and  then 
turn  to  admire  the  various  products  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  or  if  you  feel  no  attraction 
to  these,  except  at  dinner,  you  will  not  refuse 
to  gaze  upon  these  lucious  grapes,  these  melt- 
ing pears,  these  delightful  peaches,  and  above 
ail,  as  more  valuable  than  all,  this  grand  dis- 
play and  endless  variety  of  apples.  No  land  on 
earth  can  excel  us  here.  But  we  are  weary  of 
sight  seeing  and  will  now  retire  from  "  the 
grounds.*' 

Outside  we  have  quite  another  kind  of  a 
cattle-show.  Here  are  booths  and  shanties  of 
every  possible  description,  filled  with  every  im- 
aginable thing,  edible  or  portable,  from  very 
questionable  oy?ters  and  certainly  ancient 
clams  up  to  cold  ham,  alamodebeef,  and  pickled 
tongues,  with  cakes  and  pies,  puddings  and 
ginger  snaps,  to  be  washed  down  by  new  cider, 
lager-beer,  or  in  case  of  decided  ill  health,  a 
drop  of  cx«*crable  **pure  fourth  proof  brandy.*' 
Upon  the  sbtinties,  fences,  and  every  conceiva- 
ble place  where  they  can  bo  seen,  arc  pasted 
great  placards  announcing  all  sorts  of  things 
for  sale,  and  calling  attention  to  manifold 
I>atents,  improvements  and  perfections  to  be 
had  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  which 
you  are  exhorted  to  procure  without  fiil,  as 
••  no  one  should  leave  the  f  lir,  till  they  are  in 
his  possession.  Across  the  street  we  have  the 
**  Fat  Woman  *'  on  exhibition,  a  menagerie,  a 
mammoth  ox,  an  organ  grinder  and  two 
monkeys,  a  box  of  snakes,  including  a  copper- 
head, an  Italian  with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  three 
patent  swings,  a  moose  and  three  flying  squir- 
rels. But  we  cannot  stop  to  examine  all  these 
and  so  will  bid  good-bye  to  the  Great  Fair,  and 
go  soberly  home. 

On  our  way  we  are  filled  with  odd  and  useful 
thoughts,  partly  moral,  partly  philosophical 
and  some  turning  on  economics.  Our  first 
meditation  is  on  the  variety  of  charjicters  one 
meets  with  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  and  espe- 
loally  at  a  Great  Fair.  Then  we  reflect  on  the 
goodness  of  Providence  ifii  creating  such  an  in- 
finite variety  of  useful  things  for  the  benefit  of 


creatures  who  very  poorly  deserve  them.  God, 
we  think,  must  be  very  good  or  he  would  not 
lavish  such  treasures  upon  us.  Then  our  mind 
takes  a  turn  upon  human  ingenuity  and  skilly 
and  we  think  what  a  wonderful  race  this  '*  uni- 
versal Yankee  nation'*  is.  We  are  only  of 
yesterday.  Why,  the  very  ground  where  this 
great  fair  is  held,  was,  seventy-five  years  ago, 
a  mere  wilderness,  where  the  Indian  pursued 
his  game  undisturbed.  Now  the  whole  country 
is  a  garden,  with  a  dense  popuUition,  wealth, 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  free  institutions, 
and  a  love  of  liberty,  hardly  rivalled  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  We  feel  as  Dr.  Franklin  did, 
that  we  should  like  to  come  back  a  century  hence 
and  see  the  progress  that  a  hundred  years  more 
shall  have  effected.  If  Spiritualism  is  true,  no 
doubt  we  shall  do  so — ^that  is  our  present  inten- 
tion, and  we  hope  they  will  be  holding  another 
Great  Fair  at  the  time  of  our  visit 

"  The  Mouktaineebs  of  Tenxesseb."  The 
illness  of  our  oditor  precludes  the  possibility 
of  the  appearance  of  a  chapter  of  this  story  in 
the  present  number. 


The  Sorrows  op  Geni as.— Bacon  lived  a  lift 
of  meanness  and  distress;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
died  on  the  scaffold;  Spencer,  the  charming 
Spencer,  died  forsaken  and  in  want;  the  death 
of  Collins  came  through  neglect  first,  ca  tiding 
derangement. 

Erich  lovely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 

Foe  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed! 
Bclov'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned  though  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Milton  sold  his  copyright  of  *•  Paradise 
Lost  '*  for  £15,  at  three  payments,  and  finished 
his  life  in  obscurity;  Dryden  li^  in  poverty 
and  distress;  Otway  died  prematurely  and 
through  hunger;  Lee  died  in  the  street;  Steele 
lived  a  life  of  perfect  warfare  with  bailifb;  Gold- 
smith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield'*  was  sold  for  a  tri- 
fle, to  save  him  from  the  gripe  of  the  law;  Field- 
ing lies  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  English 
fiictory  at  Lisbon,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the 
spot;  Savage  died  in  prison  at  Bristol,  where 
he  was  confined  for  a  debt  of  £8;  Butler  lived 
in  penury  and  died  poor;  Chattertou,  the  ehild 
of  genius  and  misfortune,  destroyed  himself. 


The  Holy  Ghost  is  an  admirable  master-work- 
man. He  fills  a  fisherman,  and  makes  a  preach- 
er of  him;  a  persecutor,  and  transforms  him 
into  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
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JANE  HOLTON'S  MARRIAGE. 

Rsr    3£iss     2d.     Renxiolc* 
CHAPTBB    I. 

IF  I  only  knew  what  was  right."  It 
wi^a  pleasant  room;  the  windows 
open,  m  it  was  the  noon  of  summer — on 
a  garden  glowing  with  firuits  and  flowers; 
beyond  lay  the  dusty  payements,  silent 
DOW,  with  hardly  a  passing  footstep,  the 
stillness  which  always  reigns  saye  at 
mom  and  early  eye  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  city. 

«*  K I  only  knew  "  — the  letter  slipped 
from  ^e  spier's  hand  to  the  floor,  her 
brow  contracted,  as  her  gase  stole  out 
into  yacancy.  She  was  young  and  pret- 
ty— still  in  the  flush  of  girlhood  —  with 
some  shadows  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  a  few 
care-cnryings  around  the  red  lips. 

'<  I  am  sure  he  loyes  me,  and  he  don't 
care  for  Frances ;  if  he  marries  her  they 
will  both  be  unhappy." 

"0,  Jane"  — 

The  young  lady  started  as  if  the  words 
were  a  reproof  upon  her  half-murmured 
^longht ;  but  it  was  only  her  mother's 
pale  &ce  which  looked  in.  *<  The  paper 
has  just  come;  bad  news !  The  Ariel  is 
wrecked,  as  we  feared  last  night;  nothing 
sayed,  not  eyen  the  seamen;  she  went 
down  altoffeiher,  in  sight  of  the  beach ; 
this  is  hard  for  your  uncle." 

*<Hard  indeed! "  murmured  the  neice; 
"whatirillhedo?" 


**  He  will  haye  to  sell  this  cottage  —  I 
don't  know ;  he  said  last  night  he  wa 
hard  pressed." 

Jane's  fingers  tightened  inyoluntaril/ 
on  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

«*If  Wallace  had  lived,"  said  Mrs. 
Holton,  with  a  repressed  sigh ;  <*  but 
there  it  is.  God  always  does  right,  they 
say ;  but  it's  hard  to  see  these  troubles 
coming  on  your  uncle  at  his  time  of  life ; 
and  I — I'm  sure  I've  had  my  share." 

Jane  gave  a  little  shudder  at  the  first 
of  this  speech ;  she  was  not  sure,  after 
all,  that  some  events  had  turned  for  the 
worst.  She  had  never  been  really  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Wallace,  though  she  had 
promised  to  marry  him  ;  she  had  done  s6 
then,  because  she  wished  to  give  a  home 
for  her  mother,  and  provide  a  home  for 
herself,  and  because  there  was  no  other 
love  to  come  between  her  and  what  as  his 
wife  would  be  her  duty,  later — 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  speaking  up  ab- 
ruptly, "  I  have  hf^d  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing which  both  pains  and  embarrasses  me ; 
it  is  from  Mr.  JLecompton.  He  is  about 
to  break  his  engagement  with  Frances 
Livingston,  and  wishes  me  to  marry 
him." 

She  had  told  the  whole ;  her  cheek  and 
throat  reddened  under  her  mother's 
elance,  as  the  old  lady  stepped  inside  the 
door.  "  Well ;  I  cannot  say  I  am  sur- 
prised," said  Mrs.  Holton;  "but  it's  very 
strange,  too.     I  thought  he  didn't  come 
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here  so  often — and  those  rich  bouquets  of 
flowers — for  nothing." 

**  I  have  not  answered  it,"  said  Jane, 
faintly,  as  her  mother  took  a  seat.  "  It 
came  last  night.  *  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say." 

"  Why  7  what  is  the  difficulty  7  If  he 
has  broken  ofif  his  engagement,  as  you 
say,  and  you  have  a  preference  for  him — " 

**  I  don't  know,  mamma ;  is  it  quite 
right?" 

'*  Pshaw !  Mr.  Lecompton  is  a  good 
match ;  his  aunt  is  worth  millions,  and 
he  will  be  her  sole  heir  —  he  is  a  great 
favorite'  with  her ;  as  to  Frances  Living- 
stone, if  he  has  ceased  to  care  for  her, 
she  is  well  rid  of  him  ;  no  woman  would 
wish  to  drag  an  unwilling  suitor  to  the 
altar." 

^  ~"  That  is  true,  mother."  Jane's  look 
birt^h^ened  a  little.  She  got  up  to  go  to 
her  chamber.  The  air  was  very  sweet 
Wiifh  ^the  perfume  of  a  vase  of  roses  which 
stc^od  pn  her  little  dressing-table.  She 
SiErtf  doVn  by  the  open  window  for  a  few 
iibments,  before  she  began  to  write,  and 
tetped'  her  head  upon  her  hand.  Her 
^krt' stirred  with  a  tumult  of  pleasant 
fc^lin^,'  yet  she  was  not  quite  happy. 
There  Was  something  wanting.  It  was  a 
Mi^ckcred  life,  short  as  it  had  been, 
tibdn  yfbi^h  her  absent  eyes  went  back : 
A  'cfiildhf6bd  of  poverty  and  straitnesses, 
^  iguddi^Tl^  phower  of  affluence  floodii^  ear- 
ly ^girifeo6d  ;  a  fortune  wrecked  and  lost, 
her*l^ther*s  death,  the  hard,  stern  lessons 
of  43c|a^Tutefjcii,  always  hard,  even  though 
whjsTi,  a^  m  this  case,  the  helping  hand 
fe'Oxicfided  by  one  of  near  kin. 
'  Sho  iatbp|jed  at  this  part,  to  define 
more  atrohg\y  tlie  pictures  which  follow- 
ed. A  m,f\Ti  twice  her  years,  wrapped  up 
W  bnstne.^,  eold^  self-absorbed,  tendered 
her  tkt  trfTfer  of  his  hand ;  of  herself  she 
Wotild  hav^  rejected;  but  her  mother 
ffitjQBf  h^r  unde  counselled,  and  she 
fmdi}ih  On  the  day  of  her  engagement 
she  w^s  ,  introduced  to  Mr.  Lecompton. 
K  ijei^e  miCTi' a  thing  as  love  at  first 
^ght?.'^B9ih  were  attracted,  but  oppo- 
651^  'aMes'  Stfrf  each  fast.  They  met 
a^^in'^lnkt^d  6f  avoiding,  they  began 
tto' seelk'/CTijh "  othfer's  society,  —  at  least, 
^>^  Viifit^tii^  cUtai^  of  the  gentleman,  who 


saw  plainly  the  preference  which  the  lady 
was  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indififerent 
to  hide.  Her  marriage  day  came  on 
apace;  she  shrank  from  it  more  and 
more.  An  unlooked  for  turn  of  events 
saved  her.  Mr.  Wallace  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill ;  'it  proved  a  malignant  typhus 
fever  ;  and  after  two  weeks  of  alternate 
delirium  and  suffering  he  died.  Her 
mother  condoled  with  her,  her  uncle 
commisserated  ;  in  her  heart  a  new  aense 
of  unutterable  relief  was  born.  Lecomp- 
ton was  among  the  first  to  leave  his  card 
upon  her  privacy ;  his  betrothed  follow- 
ed, evidently  at  her  request,  and  her 
coming  broke  the  way  for  the  renewal  of 
his  own  calls.  He  came  now,  twice  or 
thrice  alone,  and  soon  rare  hot-house 
bouquets  began  to  find  the  way  to  her 
chamber.  Both  tampered  with  tempta- 
tion^-we  all  know  the  end. 

"  Frances  is  proud,"  mused  Jane,  put- 
ting back  the  dark,  pale  face  which  roee 
up  sorrowfully  to  confront  her ;  "  she 
would  disdain  to  marry  him  knowing  his 
fault — ^knowing  that  he  loves  me.  How 
can  I  be  so  very  wrong  after  all  7  " 

She  turned  to  the  table  ;  pens  and  pa- 
per were  strewn  over  it ;  a  slender  stand 
of  ink  stood  open ;  she  had  just  stopped 
in  the  act  of  gving  the  finishing  lines  to  a 
friend's  letter,  when  the  bell  had  called 
her  down.  "  If  you  are  only  sure  it  is 
best ;  that  you  will  not  regret "  —  the 
lines  stared  out  before  her ;  she  pushed 
the  sheet  away;  why  was  it  the  dull 
words  seemed  so  instinct  with  life  7  waa 
the  path  she  was  herself  choosing,  best  ? 

It  was  a  nine  day's  wonder  in  the  fash- 
ionable world,  the  sundering  of  Frederick 
Lecompton's  engagement  with  Frances 
Livingstone,  and  the  almost  immediate 
announcement  which  followed,  of  the  gen- 
tleman's rapidly  approaching  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  late  broken 
merchant,  Mr.  Holton.  Frances,  proud 
and  calm,  bore  her  mortification  and  tlie 
deeper  stroke  of  inward  anguish  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  true  woman. 

"  What  an  artful  girl !  "  said  one, 
flinging  disdain  on  the  new  bride  ;  '*  he 
woudd  never  have  thought  of  her  if  she 
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kadn't  pat  herself  in  \m  way,  I  know." 
*«The  corse  of  God  will  follow'  them," 
said  another ;  **  such  things  never  pros- 
per." 

The  loyer  laughed ;  he  was  much  too 
happj  to  care  for  these  gossips,  as  his 
fBBt»  with  a  grave  hrow,  repeated  to  him 
a  few  of  their  remarks.  **  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  marry  MIbs  Livingstone," 
he  said ;  *<  I  should  hare  been  doing  her 
iojustice ;  she  is  charming  and  beautiful; 
worthy  a  better  husband  than  I,  at  the 
best,  could  have  made  her.  She  will 
soon  get  over  her  disappointment,  if  there 
is  any,  and  see  our  unsuitability  for  each 
ether  as  plain  as  I  do." 

**  But  couldn't  you  have  managed  it  in 
some  better  way,  Frederick  ?  Why  not 
have  left  the  sundering  of  the  engagement 
to  the  lady,  and  waited  a  further  time  for 
the  new  a&ir  which  I  hear  is  shortly  to 
come  about  ?  " 

Her  nephew  colored,  a  quick,  nervous 
flush.  "  I  did  leave  it  to  Frances'  dis- 
cretion, my  dear  aunt;  nobody  got  a 
whisper  of  it  from  me." 

<*  But  your  attentions  to  this  new  ^- 
cy.  Miss  HoltoD,  were  too  marked  not  to 
disclose  the  whole  matter ;  a  gentleman 
cannot  lounge  in  a  lady's  parlor  every 
other  morning  without  attracting  obser- 
vations." 

"Perhi^  I  was  indiscreet,  aunt — 
but"  — 

"  And,"  pursued  the  lady,  "  though  I 
never  take  you  to  task  for  your  conduct, 
Frederick,  as  you  well  know,  I  must  say 
^8  Miss  Holton  is  not  my  choice  ;  I  do 
not  fancy  her  in  the  least ;  a  girl  who 
eould  allow  herself  to  break  up  a  M\ 
standing  engagement  like  yours,  has  no 
settled  principle." 
"  But,  aunt,  I  assure  you,  she  " — 
''Is  of  course  blameless,"  said  Mrs. 
Davenport,  with  a  smile:  "you  are  in 
love,  and  that  covers  everything ;  let  it 
go ;  I  only  hope  you  will  not  come  to  a 
Bitter  awakening." 

"The  diffiBrence  between  age  and 
youth,"  muttered  Frederick,  as  he  went 
ont.  "  I  am  sure  my  aunt  has  forgotten 
how  she  ran  away  in  her  own  girlish 
days  to  marry  ker  late  husband." 
It  was  a  quiet  bridal  —  very  quiet  in- 


deed. The  crash  of  the  junior  Mr.  Hol- 
ton had  just  been  made  Imown,  and  Fred- 
erick, if  he  had  entertained  any  brilliant 
expectations  of  a  fortune  to  come  by  and 
by  from  the  hand  of  his  fkir  bride,  sud- 
denly found  the  folly  of  his  anticipations 
before  the  indiasoluble  knot  was  tied. 
But  such  plans,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
been  wholly  left  out  in  his  wooing.  He 
made  a  cheerful  o£Per  of  a  home  to  his 
mother-in-law,  an  offer  which,  we  need 
not  say,  was  thankfully  accepted,  while 
Mr.  Holton,  after  receiving  the  loan  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  him,  which  he 
was  to  pay  at  an  early  day,  how,  Freder- 
ick did  not  know,  went  abroad. 

"  What  a  fortunate  step  for  Jane !" 
everybody  says  so,  and  for  once  every- 
body seems  right  Jane  was  happy  in 
her  new  home  ;  her  husband  was  all  de- 
votion, and  as  for  outward  circumstances, 
she  had  passed  at  once  from  dependence 
and  the  close  shadows  of  threatening  pov- 
erty into  affluence. 

The  first  shadow  which  came  upon  her 
bridal  days  was  the  cool  deportment  of 
Mrs.  Davenport,  her  husband's  aunt. 
That  lady,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  ap- 
proved of  her  nephew's  fickleness,  but 
when  the  story  of  Mr.  Helton's  failure 
came  out  she  began  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  &  still  more  unfavorable  light. 
Her  new  neice  was  no  longer  in  her  eyes 
a  mere  thoughtless  and  carelessly  princi- 
pled girl,  but  an  art^l  schemer;  she 
knew  well  her  uncle's  circumstances,  and 
had  entrapped  Frederick  into  this  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Davenport's  dislikes  were 
strong ;  she  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Holton, 
whom  she  had  before  stigmatized,  per- 
haps justly,  as  a  carefully  managing 
mother,  and  now,  not  all  Jane's  grace  and 
gentleness  could  propitiate  her.  She  be- 
came a  rare  visitant  in  her  nephew's 
home,  to  the  secret  anxiety  of  the  young 
couple. 

"  Of  course  she  wont  be  so  foolish  as 
to  leave  me  out  of  her  will,"  thought 
Frederick ;  »*  old  people's  favor  is  not  to 
be  relied  on,  but  I  can't  think  who  could 
take  ray  place." 

"  You  must  try  to  please  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, Jane,"  said  her  mother ;  "  her  fa- 
vor is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you ; 
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you  know  all  Frederick's  expeotationB  de- 
pend upon  her." 

It  was  a  light  cloud  to  come  up  in  the 
newly  married  people's  sky,  but  it  was 
destined  to  increase  even  before  the  hon- 
ey-moon had  fully  waned.  A  few  par- 
ties were  given  by  Frederick's  friends  in 
honor  of  the  bride,  and  at  one  of  these 
Jane  received  a  most  astounding  piece  of 
intelligence. 

She  had  entered  the  refreshment  room 
at  the  close  of  a  dance,  and  it  happened 
that  in  the  press  of  the  crowd  another 
couple  with  whom  she  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted stood  opposite  her  at  the  table. 
Her  aunt's  name  in  their  conversation 
suddenly  arrested  her  attention.  **  Is  it 
possible  7  "  said  the  other,  "  that  old  lady 
is  about  to  marry?  you  must  be  jesting." 

**  No ;  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  ro- 
mantic story.  Mr.  Arnold  was  her  first 
love ;  she  eloped  with  Mr.  Davenport 
and  married  him  in  a  fit  of  jealousy ;  now 
at  last,  after  a  score  of  years,  an  edair' 
cissemejU  has  come  round ;  her  jealousy 
wq,s  unfounded ;  the  old  lover  has  actually 
kept  himself  single,  in  hope  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  after  an  absence  of  years 
abroad  turns  up." 

**  Mrs.  Lecompton,  you  are  faint !  let 
me  get  you  some  wine." 

*'  No,  Mr.  Harwood ;  it  is  the  hot  air ; 
let  us  go  out  into  the  conservacory,  if  we 
can  get  through  the  press;  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  moment." 

The  sudden  cessation  of  voices,  as  she 
turned  away,  showed  that  her  illness  had 
been  observed,  and  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
her  seizure  understood  ;  her  face  flushed 
a  little  through  its  whiteness,  at  this 
thought,  and  she  made  an  efibrt  to  let  go 
her  tightened  grasp  upon  her  compan- 
ion's arm.  The  fresh  air  reached  her 
from  the  open  door  of  the  conservatory ; 
she  felt  its  cool  play  upon  her  temples, 
and  stepped  with  a  &11  drawn  breath  into 
one  of  the  fragrant  walks.  "  I  am  re- 
lieved to  see  you  are  better,  Mrs.  Le- 
compton," said  her  escort ;  **  the  heat 
and  the  press  in  those  rooms  were  intole- 
rable —  ah,  good  evening.  Miss  Living- 
stone." 

The  lady's  muslin  robe  brushed  Jane's 
satin  dress ;   she  looked  up  to  meet  her 


bow  and  smile,  for  the  beautiful  eyes  as 
well  as  the  lips  were  schooled  to  the 
mockery ;  it  was  not  a  pleasant  rencon- 
tre —  certainly  not  at  that  moment. 

Another  voice  greeted  the  couple  who 
had  passed  them  a  few  steps  on  —  a  ^ 
miliar  voice,  and  Jane  looked  up  quickly 
to  recognise  her  husband. 

"  What  was  this  storjr  about  the  faint- 
ing-fit?" said  Frederick,  drawing  her 
hand  lightly  throu^  his  arm,  as  her  es- 
cort very  willingly  quitted  her  to  return 
to  the  dancing-room. 

Jane  stole  a  quick  glance  at  him ;  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  piece  of  news  to  whis- 
per here,  but  he  might  come  upon  it  awk- 
wardly, from  some  more  unpleasant 
source. 

**You  are  still  pale,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  her  earnestly;  *<take  a  seat  in 
this  orange-walk;  have  you  danced  too 
much?" 

*'  No,"  said  Jane,  faintly ;  «  0,  Fred- 
erick !  I  wish  we  could  go  home,  but  that 
would  attract  observation;  beside  the 
carriage  was  not  to  come  round  until  two 
— I  have  heard  something  very  unpleas- 
ant, something  about  aunt  Davenport." 

*'  What  is  it  now,  Jane  ?  why,  you 
look  as  white  as  a  ghost !  The  old  lady 
hasn't  boasted  of  making  her  will  over, 
and  cut  us  ofif  with  nothing  ?  " 

"  Worse,  Frederick ;  3ie  is  going  to 
be  married." 

The  gentleman  burst  into  a  laugh. 
"Nonsense,  Jane;  that's  scandal  —  it's 
only  a  joke  !  " 

"  It's  true ,  I  tell  you ;  hadn't  she  an 
old  lover,  a  Mr,  Arnold  ?  " 

"I  declare  she  had;  but  he's  been  dead 
these  twenty  years." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  he  has  just  come 
home  from  abroad;  he  has  never  married, 
and  so  this  little  romance  has  sprung 
up." 

Frederick  gave  a  low  whistle.  There 
were  steps  coming  in  the  direction  of  the 
walk.  The  orange-flowers  were  as  sweet, 
the  myrtle  as  green  as,  a  moment  before, 
he  had  been  gazing  at  them — ^was  looking 
at  them  —  was  looking  at  them  still  — 
but  saw  nothing. 

"This  is  hara,"  he  mattered,  in  an  un- 
dertone;  "hard  and  bitter;    we  shall 
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have  to  eome  down  in  the  world,  and 
tiiat's  a  fact." 

Jane  stifled  a  little  sigh.  She  thought 
of  her  beautiful  drawing-rooms,  and  her 
train  of  skilful  servants. 

Yoioes  in  the  ogposite  walk  roused 
them  ;  the  speaker's  were  screened  from 
sight  bj  the  thick  foliage  of  a  magnifi- 
cent lanestinum  in  flower.  It  was  a  love 
story  the  one  was  telling — the  other  lis- 
tening— ^a  story  ever  new. 

Jane  rose;  her  husband  started  from 
his  reclining  position  —  both  with  the 
same  thought  —  it  would  not  do  to  have 
their  absence  noted.  They  went  back  to 
^e  rooms,  the  one  to  enter  anew  the 
dance,  at  the  claims  of  a  partner,  the  oth- 
er to  look  on  with  forced  smiles  and  care- 
less words,  hiding  the  uneasiness  which 
throbbed  beneath. 

It  was  a  new  leaf  in  Frederick  Le- 
compton's  experience ;  the  man  of  leisure, 
the  gentleman  whose  comfortable  fortune, 
inherited  from  his  economical  &ther,  was 
already  nearly  lowered,  must  now  enter 
upon  the  precarious  paths  of  trade,  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  Enough  of  his  prop- 
erty was  still  left  to  make  a  venture,  and 
after  aaBuridg  himself,  as  he  very  soon 
did,  of  the  truth  of  his  aunt's  expected 
marriage,  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  a  young  man  of  more  capacity  than 
means,  and  gave  to  the  business  as  much 
of  his  time  and  thought  as  his  old-formed 
habits  would  permit 

First,  however,  the  sale  of  his  costly 
establishment  and  its  rich  ^imiture  came 
about,  and  the  rent  of  a  cottage  in  the 
suburbs,  with  one  servant,  took  its  place. 
Mrs.  Holton  lamented  bitterly  the  change, 
but  Jane  bore  up  under  it  with  praise- 
worthy resignation.  She  tried  to  cheer 
her  husband,  whose  uneven  spirits  gave 
her  fresh  concern,  and  she  sat  herself  res- 
olutely to  work  to  make  the  best  of  her 
lot,  in  the  hope  of  better  days. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Three,  four  years  passed' on.  Mr.  Le- 
compton's  aflSbirs  did  not  prosper;  his 
business  turned  out  to  be  unremunera- 
tive ;  he  had  a  vague  idea  himself  that 
his  partner  engrossed  most  of  the  profits ; 


but  of  this  he  had  no  proof,  and  lacked 
the  energy  to  investigate.  Two  little 
children  had  come  in  these  four  years,  to 
his  home,  pretty,  winsome  little  girls, 
whose  helpless  dependence  should  have 
nerved  him  anew  to  exertion.  It  failed, 
however ;  he  was  little  at  home,  and,  if 
possible,  still  less  at  his  place  of  business. 
Gay  companions  began  to  gather  around 
him  here  and  there ;  the  wine  in  the  glass 
looked  purple  and  sparkling;  he  drank  to 
forget  trouble. 

Mrs.  Holton  had  happily  died  in  the 
second  year  of  her  daughter's  marriage, 
and  was  not  living  to  share  her  anxieties 
and  deprivations.  Frederick  was  still 
kind  under  all  his  growing  dissipations ; 
there  were  no  harsh  words  spoken,  but 
the  chill  pain  of  neglect  pierced  to  Jane's 
soul.  She  did  what  little  she  could  ;  he 
heard  her  remonstrances  with  indifler- 
ence,  and,  as  for  reproaches,  her  own 
good  sense  told  her  they  would  be  power- 
less. She  began  to  see  that  her  marriage 
had  been  a  mistake,  and  to  feel  that  a 
retribution  was  returning  upon  her  for 
the  anguish  she  had  given  another. 
Frances  Livmgstone  was  married — and 
married  well ;  Her  carriage  went  past  her 
often  on  the  street,  and  the  serene,  hap- 
py face  showed  that  in  her  new  ties  she 
had  quite  forgotten  the  disappointment 
of  her  youth.  All  the  pain  and  sorrow 
now  lay  with  Jane,  and  this  path  she  had 
chosen. 

A  fresh  sorrow  was  at  hand ;  one  eve- 
ning Frederick  failed  to  make  his  usual 
appearance,  and  in  the  morning  a  note 
arrived  in  his  hurried,  and  imsteady 
hand-writing,  dated  from  a  prison,  and 
announcing  that  he  had  been  arrested*  on' 
a  charge  of  forgery.  Jane  sat  down  for 
a  few  moments  to  collect  her  faculties, 
and  then  proceeded  at  once  to  visit  him. 
The  kind  turnkey  admitted  her  to  his 
cell.  She  found  him  in  a  state  of  utter 
despondency  and  hopelessness.  He  was 
innocent,  he  said ;  he  believed  the  check 
to  have  been  forged  by  one  of  his  com- 
rades, but  he  had  no  means  of  proving 
himself  innocent.  The  check  was  for 
eight  hundred  dollars,  and  drawn  upon 
Mr.  Livingstone,  Frances  Livingstone's 
&ther.    Jane  felt  her  cheeks  glow  at  this 
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diflcovery.  If  her  husband  were  guilty, 
he  was  more  contemptible  than  she  could 
have  thought  him.  She  tried  to  fling  the 
doubt  asi<k. 

**  You  must  go  to  m J  aunt,  Jane,"  he 
said ;  **  I  am  sure  she  will  help  us  in 
such  an  extremity." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jane,  slowly; 
she  had  not  met  Mrs.  Arnold  now  for 
more  than  three  years.  All  intercourse 
had  ceased  between  them. 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  said  Freder- 
ick gloomily ;  "  she  will  help,  if  only  to 
avert  the  disgrace  of  a  conviction." 

Jane  got  up  with  a  submissive  sigh. 
He  was  right ;  there  was  no  other  way. 
Her  &ded  shawl  and  last  year's  bonnet 
were  not  very  becoming  for  such  a  visit, 
but  poverty  has  no  choice. 

**  Take  the  car,  Jane,"  said  her  hus- 
band, as  she  turned  to  go  out,  glancing  at 
her  wearied  face;  "it  is  more  than  a 
mile  to  Ilsley  street.' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  portemonaie 
and  drew  it  back  ;  she  knew  very  well 
the  scanty  sum  it  enclosed ;  that  must 
buy  bread  for  her  children  —  for  how 
long?  She  went  out  on  the  street.  Pass- 
ing out  into  the  light  and  air,  involunta- 
rily she  drew  her  veil  more  closely  over 
her  face  as  her  steps  turned  into  the  fash- 
ionable promenade ;  ah !  it  was  a  need- 
less caution.  No  one  knew  or  reoognized 
the  once  pretty  Jane  Holton,  the  once 
rich  and  admired  Mrs.  Lecompton. 

She  sent  up  her  name  to  Mrs.  Arnold. 
Her  poor  attire  she  well  knew  would  pro- 
cure her  no  attention  from  the  servant, 
and  followed,  with  a  fluttering  heart,  up 
to  her  dressing-room.  When  she  had 
crossed  this  threshold  last,  it  had  been 
upon  her  bridal  calls ;  then  a  frigid  kiss 
had  welcomed  her ;  now,  to-day,  she  could 
expect  nothing  but  a  rcMloubled  coldness 
and  distance. 

Mrs.  Arnold  sat  in  her  comfortable 
chair,  before  the  cheery  coal  grate ;  her 
sewing,  some  trifling  work,  lying  idly  in 
her  lap ;  the  uncut  pages  of  a  new  book 
at  her  side.  She  bent  forward  without 
rising  to  receive  her  visitor. 

Jane's  pale  cheek  flushed  a  little,  and 
a  sudden  light  shot  up  to  her  eye.  This 
woman  was  Frederick's  aunt,  the  favor 


which  she  had  eome  to  seek  was  one  which 
the  tie  of  close  relationship  as  well  as  old 
claims  entitled  her  to  ask. 

«*  Take  a  seat  here,  Mrs.  Leoompton," 
said  Mrs.  Arnold,  motioninff  her  neioe  to 
a  chair  within  the  cheerfui  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  fire,  and  glancing  general- 
ly at  her  dress  as  she  did  so;  *'the  morn- 
ing is  diill ;  have  you  walked  &r  ?  " 

Jane  took  the  offered  courtesy  without 
answering  the  last  question.  **  I  called 
to  see  you,  madam,  on  my  husband's  ac- 
count," she  b^n,  abruptly ;  ••  he  has 
been  very  unfortunate." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold,  with  a 
little  deprecatory  movement;  "between 
you  and  I,  my  dear,  if  be  gave  more  at- 
tention to  his  business,  and  less  to  compa- 
ny, his  affikirs  would  be  in  quite  another 
train." 

Jane  winced ;  this  was  not  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  what  die  had  oome  to  say. 
"  I  know,"  she  replied,  in  the  tone  of  a 
reluctant  admission,  "  but  I  have  hopes 
of  his  reformation  ;  he  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  difficulty." 

"  Involvements  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, lifting  her  eyes  with  some  inter- 
est. 

"Is  it  possible,  madam, ^u  have  not 
yet  learned  of  his  arrest  last  evening  ?  " 

Mrs.  Arnold  looked  surprised.  "  On 
what  charge  ?  forgery  ?  " 

Jane  colored — her  eyes  dropped  at  the 
last  word. 

"  I  feared  it  would  come  to  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Arnold,  her  voice  catching  a  tone  of 
impatience ;  "  how  could  he  be  such  a 
fool?" 

'<He  asserts  his  innocence,"  said  Jane; 
"that  he  had  no  part  in  this  crime. 
The  check  must  have  been  forged  by  one 
of  his  associates." 

Mrs.  Arnold  looked  incredulous. 

"  I  hoped,"  said  Jane,  "  I  trusted  you 
would  assist  us.  Frederick  has  no 
friends,  as  you  know." 

"  What  is  the  sum  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, reflectively. 

"  Eight  hundred." 

"  Upon  whom  was  the  order  drawn  7  " 

"  Mr.  Livingstone." 

"Ah!  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done." 

"Since  he  is  innocent,''.4^id  Jane. 
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"  My  dear,  do  you  believe  that?  it  is 
ihe  sheer  resort  of  shame — a  falsehood." 

Jane  remembered  how  much  hung 
upon  her  errand,  and  sunk  back  in  the 
chair  from  which  she  had  made  a  gesture 
to  rise. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Arnold ;  *«  sorry  for  the  disgrace.  Liv- 
ingstone will  press  to  the  ^1  measure  of 
the  law— but  I  see  no  way  to  help  you." 

"  If  we  had  only  the  means  to  get 
counsel,"  said  Jane,  her  hands  tightening 
together. 

"  It  would  do  no  good,"  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, shaking  her  head ;  *<  it  would  only 
make  the  sentence  more  painful.  There 
is  but  one  way ;  intercession  with  the  in- 
jured party. 

Jane  shuddered.  "0,  no,  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold ;  you  cannot  advise  that ! " 

"  I  do  advise  it ;  it  is  bitter,  but  bet- 
ter than  to  see  him  a  convict.  You  would 
not  do  it  to  save  his  life,  but  you  might 
do  it  to  save  him  and  your  children  from 
such  shame." 

Why  would  not  Mrs.  Arnold  take  this 
commission  herself?  Jane's  pleading  eyes 
asked  the  question.  How  could  she 
force  herself  into  Mrs,  Staunton's — Pran- 
ces Livingstone's  presence  ?  The  woman 
she  had  outrivalled  and  insulted. 

Mrs.  Arnold  turned  away  her  eyes. 
"I  have  given  you  advice,"  she  said, 
coldly,  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  I  can 
do  nothing  more." 

Jane  rose  at  this  dismissal.  Her 
dance  went  around  the  room,  taking  in, 
in  the  second,  its  sweeping  crimson  cur- 
tains, its  luxury  and  taste  —  only  a  tithe 
of  this  abundance  for  her  little  ones  at 
home,  so  soon  to  be  foodless  and  shelter- 
less. Mrs.  Arnold  bent  forward  with 
rigid  politeness,  to  return  her  parting 
bow,  and  she  passed  out.  A  fierce  strug- 
gle was  going  on  in  her  heart.  How — 
how  could  she  ask  pity  of  the  woman  she 
had  wronged?  The  walk  home  was  long, 
Ml  of  troubled  thoughts  and  uncertain- 
ties. 

The  baby  was  crying  in  the  nursery, 
where  she  had  lain  in  her  little  crib  since 
her  mother  had  left  her.  Fanny  was  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  demolishing  the  rem- 
nants of  a  book  which  had  come  within 


her  reach.     Bridget  was  sulking  in  the 
kitchen. 

Jane  took  up  the  child  from  the  cra- 
dle, removed  the  fragments  of  the  torn 
book  from  the  fingers  of  the  little  girl  — 
it  had  been  one  of  her  husband's  love 
gifts  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage 
— and  went  down  to  the  kitchen.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  pantry  for  dinner;  she 
took  out  her  portemonaie  reluctantly. 
To  dismiss  Bridget  at  once  was  out  of  the 

Suestion;  she  needed  all  her  time  and 
lought,  at  present,  for  her  husband,  and 
she  had  no  friend  to  whom  to  intrust  the 
children  in  her  necessary  absence.  She 
went  back  to  the  little  room  she  used  as 
a  nursery,  and  leaned  her  head  despond- 
infflv  on  her  hand. 

The  short  winter  day  was  wearing  on 
apace  ;  already  the  sun  was  sloping  down- 
ward in  the  west.  She  was  as  far  from 
reaching  the  end  of  her  reflections  as  ever. 
Her  judgment  acknowledged  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold's advice,  that  it  was  the  only  course 
to  follow — her  whole  soul  stood  up 
against  it.  But  why  ?  was  anything  too 
much  to  sacrifice  for  these  helpless  little 
ones  ?  Her  mother's  heart  gave  a  quick 
negative.  Surely  after  this  experience 
Frederick  would  reform  —  such  devotion 
must  win  a  return.  His  heart  was  not 
bad — there  were  some  ffood  places  in  it , 
only  a  more  powerftd  stimulus  was  need- 
ed than  had  yet  been  in  her  power  to 
supply. 

She  got  up  and  threw  a  glance  at  the 
sky.  An  hour  to  sunset ;  it  would  be 
dark  before  she  would  be  on  her  way, 
so  much  the  better ;  the  obscurity  would 
hide  the  unfashionable  bonnet  and  worn 
cloak. 

Bridget  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  an- 
nounced dinner,  having  twice  rang;  but 
she  had  no  appetite  for  food.  She  spent 
a  few  moments  in  hushing  the  baby  to 
sleep,  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
taking  Fanny  down  to  the  kitchen,  went 
out. 

It  was  a  long  walk  in  the  chill  wintry 
air ;  hurrying  forms  brushed  past  her  on 
the  pavement  —  the  throng  of  people 
speeding  to  their  homes.  She  was  wea- 
ried and  exhausted  when  she  stopped  at 
last  before  %n  imposing  mansion  with  a 
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brown  front,  bearing  a  glistening  plate 
inscribed  wiUi  the  name  of  Staunton. 

Mrs.  Staunton  was  in;  the  servant  hes- 
itated to  admit  her.  *^  Tell  her  a  lady 
asks  a  few  moments'  interview."  The 
girl  still  lingered;  she  had  framed  her 
own  ideas  of  the  stranger,  and  had  no 
wish  to  intrude  a  troublesome  visitor 
upon  her  mistress'  attention.  She  went 
away  at  last,  however,  and  came  back 
presently,  asking  Jane  to  follow  her. 

With  an  uneven  step  she  passed  up  the 
stairs  to  Frances'  dressing-room.  Her 
veil  was  stilL  over  her  face  as  she  en- 
tered. Mrs.  Staunton  sat  by  the  win- 
dow ;  a  book  open  in  her  lap  —  the  red 
sunset  skies  poured  a  dim  light  through 
the  room.  She  half  rose  from  her  seat 
at  her  visitor's  appearance,  and  motioned 
her  to  a  chair. 

Jane  took  it  in  silence.  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton waited  for  her  errand.  Like  her  ser- 
vant, the  humble  quality  of  her  dress 
suggested  to  her  some  mission  for  chari- 
ty. Jane  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
choked  in  her  throat.  She  put  back  her 
veil. 

**  Mrs.  Lecompton,"  murmured  Fran- 
ces, taken  by  surprise,  **  it  is  long  since 
we  have  met." 

The  voice  was  kind ;  the  changed  and 
wan  face  before  her  plainly  touched  her 
sympathies. 

**  I  have  come  on  a  very  painful  er- 
rand, Mrs.  Staimton,"  said  Jane,  gather- 
ing voice ;  "  you  are  aware  of  the  charge 
against  my  husband  7  of  his  arrest  ?  " 

Frances  bowed,  a  faint  tinge  suffusing 
her  cheek. 

"  He  is  innocent,  but  he  has  no  means 
to  stand  a  trial ;  we  are  poor,  very  poor 
— if  it  proceeds  he  must  be  convicted." 

Mrs.  Staunton  looked  down  —  the  mo- 
mentary glow  of  pity  seemed  to  be  dying 
out  of  her  face. 

**  For  my  own  sake,"  resumed  Jane, 
"  I  would  not  have  come  here  —  I  would 
have  submitted  to  the  worst;  but  mv 
children,  I  cannot  give  them  up !  Fred- 
erick too,  is  innocent.  Mrs.  Staunton, 
dare  I — may  I  entreat  you  to  ask  your 
father  to  withdraw  his  charge?  We  will 
make  up  the  deficiency  some  time ;  it  is 
trifling — ^but  to  my  husband  the  convic- 


tion would  be  everything —  a  felon's  sen* 
tence  —  ruin." 

'*Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton,  quietly, 
lookii^  down.  **  Do  I  understand  you^ 
Mrs.  Lecompton?  what  is  it  you  ask  of 
me?" 

"To  desire  your  &iher  to  stay  pro- 


There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  —  we 
are  all  human ;  could  Frances  forget,  at 
that  instant,  the  bitter  pain  of  the  past  ? 
how  her  heart  had  been  wrung  by  this 
man's  selfish  wickedness?  God  only 
knew !  If  there  was  a  struggle  her  bet- 
ter feelings  soon  triumphed.  From  her 
own  peaceful  lot,  she  threw  a  glance  at 
the  sorrow  and  wretchedness  of  another. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  assist  yoa, 
Mrs.  Lecompton,"  she  said,  breaking  the 
pause,  and  turning  to  Jane,  who  sat 
trembling  in  her  chair,  "  I  think  I  can 
promise  you." 

The  look  which  answered  her  was  elo- 
quent ;  the  lips  refused  to  move.  Fran- 
ces rose  to  ring  for  the  servant,  and  or- 
dered her  to  bring  a  glass  of  wine.  "  You 
are  pale,"  she  said,  "with  your  long 
walk ;  it  will  revive  you." 

Jane  took  it  thankftdly;  without  it 
she  wondered  how  her  strength  would 
have  kept  her  up  to  reach  home.  It  was 
too  late  now  to  visit  her  husband  in  the 
prison;  she  would  keep  her  good  news 
for  the  morrow,  and  she  turned  her  steps 
homeward. 

Wearied  out  by  the  exertions  of  the 
past  day,  it  was  late  when  she  woke  on 
the  morrow,  and  scarcely  was  breakfast 
over  when  her  husband  made  hb  appear- 
ance.    It  was  a  glad  meeting. 

"  I  can't  think  to  what  lucky  accident 
I  owe  this  release,  Jane,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
entirely  unexpected.  I  thought  Living- 
stone would  press  matters  with  a  high 
hand." 

Jane  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
told  him  all.  His  face  showed  his  emo- 
tion as  she  ended.  "  It  is  like  you,  my 
noble  wife,"  he  said,  warmly ;  "  no  other 
woman  would  have  stooped  to  such  a  hu- 
miliation, and  for  so  unworthy  a  husband 
— ^please  God,  you  shall  never  repent  it." 

But  how — ^how  indeed,  were  his  tan- 
gled affairs  to  be  separated  ?-^/-^qTp 
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"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jane/'  he 
said,  after  a  long  night  spent  in  dubious 
reflections,  "  I  must  go  to  California,  and 
try  mj  fortune  at  the  mines ;  I  don't  see 
any  other  way.  It's  no  use  to  be  looking 
round  here  for  business;  nobody  will 
trust  me,  and  iVe  no  capital  or  brains 
besides." 

Jane  sighed  as  she  thoueht  of  the 
t^nptations  such  a  life  would  open ; — 
temptations  more  to  be  dreaded  in  that 
distant  land  than  the  perils  of  death  and 
fflckness. 

"  It's  hard  to  leaye  you  and  the  little 
ones,'*  he  resumed ;  "  but  I  can't  do  any 
better ;  it's  the  last  way  left,  so  I  shall 
b^n  to  plan  about  it  and  make  my  pre- 
parations to-morrow." 

Jane  said  nothing;  the  prospect  was 
dreary,  but,  as  he  had  said,  there  was 
none  other  open. 

Frederick  made  all  the  arran^ments 
which  his  scanty  means  would  a<unit  for 
his  family  in  his  absence.  These  were 
few  enough ;  the  cottage  was  given  up, 
and  two  rooms  taken  near  by. 

"  I  shall  send  you  from  my  first  earn- 
ings," he  said  to  his  wife,  at  parting ; 
"  keep  a  good  heart,  and  hope  for  the 
best." 

He  wrote  her  on  the  passage  out — then 
three  montJis  passed  and  no  Tetter  came. 
Her  little  sum  was  speedily  exhausted, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  in  sewing.  It  was  a  hard  lot; 
many  mothers,  with  little  helpless  chil- 
dren sink  under  it.  Jane  did  not.  She 
bore  it  bravely  through  the  long,  dark 
spring,  the  hot  summer,  until  the  first 
cool  breezes  of  the  reviving  autunm  fan- 
ned her  pale  cheeks.  Then  the  long- 
looked  for  letter  came;  Frederick  was 
living ;  he  had  not  been  very  successful 
at  the  mines,  but  what  was  better,  he  had 
kept  his  parting  vow  unbroken,  and  he 
enclosed  a  little  sum  which,  though  small, 
would  go  far  in  her  household  economies. 
He  had  written  thrice  before,  but  his  let- 
ters had  failed.  There  was  joy  in  Jane's 
heart  that  night. 

Another  course  of  months  went  by. 
Letters  came  now  at  regular  intervals, 
and  all  spoke  cheeringly.  Frederick  had 
amassed  a  small  sum  of  money,  sufficient 


to  establish  himself  again  in  business, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  await  no  longer 
the  tardy  possibilities  of  growing  rich, 
but  to  return  at  once,  to  his  long-expect- 
ant wife  and  little  ones.  Jane  welcomed 
the  decision;  she  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  so  successftdly  encountered  tempta- 
tion in  its  worst  forms  would  not  fail 
when  again  entering  on  the  scene  of  his 
old  allurements.     And  she  was  right. 

We  pass  over  the  joy  of  that  return. 
It  was  a  strange  place  to  learn  business 
habits,  but  Fr^erick  came  back,  even  in 
this  respect,  an  improved  man ;  the  old 
tastes  for  idleness  and  exhilarating  com- 

Sany  were  gone ;  a  stronger  principle  of 
uty  had  grown  up  out  of  his  sense  of  his 
wife's  sel^sacrifice,  to  nerve  him  to  ac- 
tion. 

But  we  had  nearly  forgot  to  add  that 
he  did  not  return  &om  this  long  absence 
alone.  He  was  accompanied  by  Jane's 
uncle,  Mr.  Holton,  whom  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  one  of  his  excursions  at  the' 
mines,  and  who  had,  by  this  time,  after 
repeated  disappointments,  accumulated  a 
small  sum,  hardly  larger  than  his  own. 

Together  they  began  business,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  mercantile  world  anew. 

"  How  astonishing !  "  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, now  in  her  second  widowhood,  "has 
Frederick  really  come  back  and  gone  into 
business?  Why,  I  thought  that  Califor- 
nia life  would  finish  him ;  he  was  rui  ned 
already." 

"But  he  had  a  good  wife,"  said  her 
visitor,  "  after  all.  You  don't  know  the 
sacrifices  people  say  she  has  made  for 
him.  If  there  was  anything  good  in  him 
she  has  brought  it  out," 

"Ah!  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold,  re- 
fiectively ;  "  I'll  never  judge  a  woman 
again  because  she  has  made  one  mistake. 
It's  what  the  best  of  us  will  do  some- 
times when  we  are  tempted." 

"  I  shall  send  for  Fred  to  call  on  me," 
she  mused,  as  her  visitor  quitted  her , 
"  after  all  he  is  my  late  sister's  son,  and 
the  only  relative  I  care  to  own  in  the 
world." 


Give,  sister !  to  the  lonely  orphan,  a 
portion  of  thy  abundance,  and  bless  the 
needy  stranger.  ^,  ,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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THC  DISMTCH. 

PATRIOTIC    80N08. 
Ry  ]Mr0.  Kelexx  AC    Xtiob. 

**  CMentovaroh,'*  (so  the  letter  ran) 
fengpagement  expected  the  tbird  day  noon, 

Beady  to  fight,  and  to  die  to  a  man, 
Delayed  for  months,  now  aks,  too  soon! 

That  would  be  now,  and  tlus  midday  son. 
Warm  and  golden,  that  eeemed  to  me 

Out  of  yon  beautiful  deep  to  shun 
Nought  that  sorrowed,  looked  down  on  tliee. 

Looks  down— O,  angels  of  meroy !  *'  dead!  ** 
White  and  cold,  with  the  dread  Ail  stare 

In  the  eyeB  that  over  and  oyer  said. 
That  *'  I  was  precious,  and  good,  and  fkir.*' 

Trying  to  warm  to  a  flush  the  mouth, 
Blue,  and  ourred  to  a  smile  so  sad; 

Oh,  demons  of  wrong!  in  that  cruel  South, 
Must  he  die  because  ye  are  treason-mad  T 

The  dispatch  is  here,  (and  something  beside,) 
A  pictured  fkce,  with  a  raren  tress; 

Is  the  ghastly  message  a  thing  to  hidb 
Near  the  heart  his  loving  was  made  to  bless  T 

It  is  brief  (as  my  dream  of  delight,  alas!) 
**A  sabre  wound  through  the  heart  —  quite 
dead!" 

And  he  lies  there  now  in  the  crimson  grass. 
And  I  may  not  pillow  the  princely  head! 

6hould  a  war-horse  dashing— oh  heaven !  I  rave! 

He  died  for  •*  Freedom,'*  "  the  flag  "  and  me; 
Martyr,  and  darling,  the  gory  grave 

Hides  all  the  glory  and  pride  with  thee. 

The  colors  are  streaming,  the  guns  ring  out 

A  nation's  joy  for  a  battle  won ; 
It  is  well,  but  I  stand  in  the  dark  without. 

My  sun  went  down  upon  Donelstm. 

A  dreary  thing  is  a  woman's  life. 
And  a  sacred  truth  in  its  every  "throe;" 

And  if  she  loses,  the  woe,  the  strife. 
Makes  chaos  here,  in  the  brain,  £  know. 
liland  Hotm^  June  1st,  1S63. 


The  true  poet  possesses  sometliing  more 
than  truth,  or  knowledge  which  is  based 
npon  truth.  He  must  commune  with 
that  of  which  truth  is  the  going  forth  or 
utterance, — the  spirit  that  lies  behind  all, 
which  is  love. 


A  THaUSAID  A  YEAK. 

CHAPTER  V. 

By—. 

(Gontinned  firom  October  number.) 

The  sultry  heat  of  July  gaTc  way  at 
last  to  the  sultrier  heat  of  August.  All 
the  city  looked  jaded  and  weary,  and 
worn.  Every  one  asked  his  next  neigh- 
bor when  he  was  going  to  the  seaside,  or 
the  mountains;  and  nearly  everybody 
joined  the  ereat  procession  of  pleasure- 
goers,  who  daily,  by  car,  or  boat,  or  stage, 
took  up  their  line  of  march  from  the 
smoking  chimneys  and  sweltering  brick 
walls  of  the  city,  to  the  refreshing  nooks 
which  the  country  c^ered. 

Nell  and  I  had  held  a  consultation  on 
the  best  and  most  feasible  way  of  spend- 
ing our  vacation.  We  longed  for  the 
breath  of  the  hills,  as  only  those  can  long 
who  have  lived  amid  their  hallowed  infla- 
ence.  We  were  weary,  not  as  denizens 
of  cities  are,  who  take  their  country  recre- 
ation only  as  an  interlude  in  their  ordina- 
ry life,  but  weary  as  only  those  can  be, 
who  are  strangers  to  the  unnatural  cause 
of  their  weariness,  and  would  be  refresh- 
ed by  the  atmosphere  to  which  they  are 
native. 

We  had  planned  to  gratify  this  long- 
ing, by  spending  our  vacation  in  the  llttTe 
country  town  where  we  were  born,  amid 
the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont.  It 
was  many  years  since  we  had  been  there. 
Not  becasise  our  inclination  would  not 
have  led  us  thitherward  every  summer  of 
our  lives.  But  while  we  were  living  on 
so  small  a  salary,  and  had  so  many  de- 
mands for  money,  we  had  not  thought  it 
possible  for  us  to  go.  Among  the  first 
plans  that  we  made  for  the  spending  d 
our  "  Thousand  a  Year,"  was  the  taking 
of  this  long  desired  journey.  Now  that 
the  time  had  nearly  arrived  for  our  go- 
ing, we  began  to  take  a  second  sober 
thought  about  the  expediency  of  it.  Our 
necessary  expenses  had  already  been  so 
great  that  we  had  come  to  ask  one  anoth- 
er now,  whenever  the  subject  was  broach- 
ed, Can  we,  ought  we  to  afford  the  ex- 
pense? 

While  we  were  weighing  the  matter  in 
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our  minds,  and  the  magnet  prudence  was 
trembling  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  coinci- 
dence with  inclination,  I  was  accosted 
one  day  on  the  street  by  Mr.  Hersey,  one 
of  my  wealthiest  parishioners. 

**  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  meet  yon,"  said 
he ;  <*  I  was  intending  to  call  at  your 
house,  but  being  pres^sd  with  my  Dusi- 
ness  cares  this  morning,  I  shall  gladly 
accept  this  opportunity  of  saying  what  I 
wish  to  you.  Where  are  you  going  to 
spend  your  vacation  7  *' 

"  We  were  going  up  into  Vermont,"  I 
replied,  **  to  visit  some  relatives,  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  among  the  hills  where 
we  were  bom." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have 
matured  a  plan,  for  I  came  to  invite  you 
to  go  with  our  family  to  Niagara." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I.  "I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  have  accepted  the 
invitation  had  circumstances  been  differ- 
ent with  us.  But  we  have  promised  our- 
selves this  visit  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
think  Nell  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
give  it  up  now." 

"  Wouldn't  another  summer  answer  for 
your  visit  to  Vermont?  My  wife  and  I 
have  really  set  our  hearts  on  having  you 
go  with  us  to  Niagara,  and  we  don't  know 
how  to  yield  now.  If  there  be  no  reason 
but  this  for  your  declining  our  invitation, 
wont  you  talk  the  matter  over  with  your 
wife,  and  see  if  you  cannot  consent  to  suit 
your  plans  to  ours?  " 

I  wanted  exceedingly  to  go  to  Niaga- 
ra. It  had  been  all  my  life  fpe  of  my 
darling  hopes,  but  I  had  never  yet  been 
anywhere  near  the  chance  of  its  realiza- 
tion. I  wanted  to  go  as  I  had  wanted 
few  things  in  my  life,  but  I  knew  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  trip  ought  not  to  be  in- 
curred by  us  the  present  year,  so  I  said 
frankly, 

"  I  should  love  to  go  above  all  things, 
but  even  if  our  other  plan  were  out  of  the 
way,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  afford  so 
extensive  a  journey  as  that  this  summer." 

"  That  shall  not  stand  in  your  way," 
said  he ;  "  I  will  cheerfully  furnish  you 
with  tickets  for  the  entire  trip,  so  you 
ean  put  the  money  consideration  out  of 
the  calculation  entirely." 

I  was  quite  overcome  by  this  sudden 


and  unexpected  piece  of  generosity.  I 
did  what  people  usually  do  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  made  a  very  awkward  attempt  at 
thanks,  and  promising  to  communicate 
with  him  soon  again  on  the  subject,  I 
hurried  home  to  tell  Nell  the  wonderftd 
piece  of  good  fortune,  and  ask  what  she 
thought  of  it.  One  command  I  certainly 
disobeyed  on  my  way  home  that  day.  I 
did  not  let  my  "  moderation  be  known 
among  men."  From  the  time  of  my 
leaving  Mr.  Hersey  to  the  time  of  reach- 
ing my  own  door,  was  a  shorter  period 
than  I  had  ever  before  occupied  in  going 
over  the  same  space. 

I  burst  into  Nell's  presence  with  an 
air  of  elastic  joy,  whidi  only  the  bearers 
of  good  tidings  carry  about  with  them. 

Nell,  with  true  woman's  instinct  for 
divining,  anticipated  my  message,  and 
before  I  could  get  my  breath  to  speak, 
she  broke  the  silence,  saying, 

"  What  wonderftd  fortune  has  happen- 
ed to  us  now  ?  Tour  face  indicates  good 
news." 

**  The  indications  then  are  truthful,"  I 
replied.  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  will  smooth  tiie  wrinkles 
temporarily,  evwi  from  your  care-worn 
brow." 

"  What  is  it?  do  not  delay.  I  cannot 
afford  to  content  myself  long  to-day  with 
anticipated  joy ;  I  need  now  to  rest  in 
realities." 

"  Then,"  I  replied,  I  will  not  aggra- 
vate you  by  delay.  I  cannot  be  selfish 
enough  to  keep  such  good  news  long  to 
myself.  Mr.  Hersey  and  his  wife  ar^ 
about  to  start  on  a  journey  to  Niagara, 
and  to  the  many  kindnesses  which  we 
have  already  received  at  their  hands, 
they  add  the  offer  to  make  us  their  trav- 
elling companions,  and  pay  the  expense 
of  the  entire  trip.  What  think  ye,  my 
quiet  little  wife,  of  that  much  generos- 
ity?" 

Nell  looked  at  me  incredulously.  She 
sat  a  moment  mute,  even  holcQng  her 
breath,  as  if  she  were  thinking  that  a 
sudden  expiration  might  blow  away  this 
gilded  bubble  of  good  lu<^  which  was 
swinging  before  her  eyes.  Then  came  the 
beautiftil  smile  which  always  comes  over 
her  face  when  the  look  of  pati^t  endur- 
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ance  gives  way  before  a  sudden  joy.  0, 
ye  aspiring  artists,  who  weep  that  you 
cannot  bring  forth  on  canvas  your  con- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful,  who, 


'  Through  long  days  o 
And  nights  devoid  of 


oflabor» 
'ease," 


have  striven  to  perfect  the  conception 
which  still  eludes  your  eager  grasp,  why 
may  you  not  find  rest  for  your  souls,  in 
practicing  in  this  new  department  of 
art? 

If  you  cannot  create  your  ideal  of 
beauty  on  canvas,  try  with  the  pencil  of 
kindness,  your  gentle  traceries  upon  the 
human  heart,  and  you  shall  evoke  such 
miracles  of  brilliant  beauty  upon  the  hu- 
man face,  that  no  regrets  for  your  lost 
gift  shall  sadden  your  heart  amid  your 
new  possessions.  You  are  working  then 
for  the  gallery  of  a  high  Master,  and  he 
will  reward  you  with  richer  treasures 
than  any  earthly  patron  can  offer. 

I  watched  for  a  moment  in  silence  the 
tracery  of  this  changing  beauty  upon  her 
face,  and  then  I  broke  the  spell  by  say- 
ing, 

"  Give  us  your  decision;  shall  we  make 
ourselves  and  our  friends  happy  by  ac- 
cepting this  proffered  kindness,  or  shall 
we  adhere  to  our  original  intent  and  take 
the  long  promised  journey  to  Ver- 
mont?" 

There  was  no  delay  in  the  answer.  She 
said  without  hesitation. 

"  Of  course  we  will  go  to  Niagara. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  whv  we 
should  deny  ourselves  this  high  privilege. 
Mr.  Horsey  is  abundantly  able  to  afford 
us  this  pleasure,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  shrink  &om  accepting  the  fa- 
vor at  his  hands.  We  can  go  to  Ver- 
mont another  summer,  when  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  journey 
ourselves,  while  this  season  we  will  enjoy 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors.  Isn't 
that  a  comfortable  as  well  as  an  econom- 
ical plan  ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  comfortable,"  1  repli- 
ed ;  "but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  prove  the  most  economipal  journey  of 
the  two." 

"How  can  you  make  such  a  sugges- 


tion ? "  Nell  inquired,  "  when  you  have 
just  told  me  that  Mr.  Horsey  proposes  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  entire  trip  ?  " 

"  Did  I  make  the  statement  in  that 
way  ?  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  my  use 
of  words,  for,  as  I  remember  his  proposi- 
tion, it  was  to  furnish  us  tickets  for  the 
entire  trip,  though  he  said  notliing  about 
the  incidental  expenses,  which  you  know, 
on  such  a  journey,  must  be  considerable. 

"  Yes ;  something  must  of  course  be 
expended  in  that  way;  but  nothing  aa 
much  as  we  would  spend  on  our  journey 
to  Vermont.  You  know  our  travelling 
expense  to  Vermont  and  back  would 
have  been  little  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
We  certainly  shall  not  let  as  much  mon- 
ey as  that  slip  through  our  fingers  at  Ni- 
agara." 

**  Well ;  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
think  we  may  with  safety  try  it,  and  see 
what  the  result  will  prove.  Shall  I  ^ 
and  tell  Mr.  Horsey  that  ^e  have  decid- 
ed to  accept  his  offer  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  ask  particulars  as  to  the 
time  that  we  are  to  start,  the  number  of 
weeks  that  we  are  to  be  gone,  Ac,  &c. 

Thus  we  were  decided  on  an  entire 
change  of  plan  for  our  summer  vacation ; 
and  in  place  of  a  free  month  amid  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood,  we  had  bound 
ourselves  to  a  plan  which  was  to  hold  us 
fast  to  the  conventionalities  of  fashionable 
life,  and  give  us  no  rest,  save  what  com- 
munion with  Nature's  rarest  beauty  was 
able  to  impart  to  our  souls.  Such  pleas- 
ure is  boi^ht  at  a  dear  price,  whatever 
be  the  attendant  circumstances.  But  it 
is  particularly  unfit ;  yes,  I  may  go  far- 
ther, and  say  it  is  mockery  to  class  it  un- 
der the  head  of  recreation,  when  taken  in 
the  place  of,  and  as  a  rest  from,  the  same 
unreal  life  that  it  represents. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mrs. 
Horsey  came  down  to  see  Nell,  and  talk 
over  with  her  the  items  of  preparation 
for  the  journey. 

The  door  from  my  study  into  the  back 
parlor  chanced  to  be  open  when  she  came 
in,  and  I  became  thus  involuntarily  a  lis- 
tener to  the  following  conversation. 

Before  I  report  it,  let  me  premise  it 
by  saying  that  Mrs.  Horsey  was  of  the 
Mrs.   Stebbins  type  of  character.     She 
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regarded  the  opinion  of  the  fashionable 
world  as  the  standard  to  which  she  most 
look  for  praise  or  blame  in  reflating  her 
conduct  for  life.  She  was  going  to  Niag- 
ara because  it  was  &shionable  to  go. 
She  had  invited  us  to  accompany  her, 
partly  for  our  pleasure,  but  mainly  as  I 
was  afterward  convinced,  because  the 
name  of  such  generosity  would  tell  well 
among  her  circle  of  firiends.  Now,  hay- 
ing attached  us  to  her  caravansary  for  ef- 
fect, she  could  not  allow  us  to  defeat  a 
part  of  her  object,  by  appearing  in  a  style 
very  much  inferior  to  her  own.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  plot  that  she  had 
called  on  Nell. 

As  soon  as  the  compliments  of  the  af- 
ternoon were  exchanged,  she  entered  upon 
her  mission  by  saying, 

<*  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  decided 
to  go  with  our  party  to  Niagara.'* 

"Are  we  to  go  with  a  party,"  said 
Nell,  with  some  astonishment  in  her  voice. 
"  I  thought  it  only  Mr.  Hersey  and  your- 
self that  were  going." 

'•Why,  you  were  greatly  mistaken. 
There  are  certainly  a  half  dozen  families 
beside  oar  own  going,  and  they  are  the 
most  aristocratic  people  in  town,  too." 

"Do  they  belong  to  our  congrega- 
tion?" 

"  No ;  none  of  them  except  the  Joneses. 
The  others  are  friends  that  belong  to  the 
circle  in  which  I  moved  before  I  was 
married.  Then  you  know  I  attended  the 
Episcopalian  church,  and  my  associations 
were  of  the  very  best  character,  I  know 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  people 
with  whom  you  will  come  in  contact  on 
this  journey.  These  families  that  we  go 
in  company  with  are  widely  acquainted  in 
the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratic  so- 
ciety in  the  country,  and  I  know  you  will 
have  a  delightftil  time  in  being  introduc- 
ed to  this  class  of  persons." 

"  But,"  said  If  ell,  and  her  voice  now 
had  really  that  faint  tremor  which  char- 
acterized it  whenever  she  was  overborne 
by  any  anxiety.  "  I  am  afraid  that  we, 
with  our  simple  manners,  and  unassum- 
ing style  of  dress,  shall  not  feel  entirely 
at  home  in  the  circle  of  which  you 
speak." 

"  Oh,  that  can  be   made   all  right," 


Mrs.  H.  responded  cheerily.  "  You 
know  minister's  families  are  not  expected 
to  assume  all  the  conventionalities  of 
&shionable  life,  and  as  for  the  dress,  we 
can  easily  renew  your  wardrobe,  as  we 
are  not  to  go  until  next  week.  You 
know  people  are  not  like  birds  doomed  to 
wear  one  style  of  plumage  forever.  They 
may  renew  their  styles  ^r  the  season,  or 
the  occasion,  at  their  own  pleasure." 

"I  know  they^nay  if  they  have  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  draw  from  in  making  their 
purchases;  but  thb  is  not  the  case  in 
many  minister's  houses.  I  really  feel 
quite  discouraged  about  undertaking  the 
journey." 

"  Nonsense ;  you  are  not  talking  like 
yourself  now.  I  thought  you  were 
cheerful  in  co-operating  with  us  in  this 
scheme  for  your  pleasure.  All  these 
things  can  be  managed  easily,  if  you  only 
think  so.  Tis  true  ministers'  &milies 
have  not  a  mine  of  wealth  to  draw  from, 
to  satisfy  their  needs,  but  with  this,  like 
everything  else  in  this  world,  the  supply 
is  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Don't 
you  see  it  is  so  ?  " 

I  listened  with  interest  to  hear  how 
Nell  would  dispose  of  this  curious  appeal. 
Her  voice  when  she  commenced  her  reply, 
was  low  and  meek,  and  yet  it  had  an  un- 
mistakeable  flavor  of  dissent  as  she  said, 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  yet  ful- 
ly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  propo- 
sition." 

"  I  think  I  can  convince  you.  In  the 
first  place,  ministers  have  a  certain  and 
established,  and  it  is  usually  a  very  libe- 
ral salary,  on  which  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies. Now  the  world  does  not  make  the 
same  demands  upon  a  minister  that  it 
makes  on  other  men,  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  He  is  not  expect- 
ed to  amass  riches  as  other  men  do,  con- 
sequently he  has  all  of  his  salary  to  meet 
present  wants.  In  this  way  he  may  make 
his  family  luxuriously  comfortable,  on  a 
salary  which  might  trouble  a  man  in  an- 
other profession. 

And  then  again,  the  world  is  very  le- 
nient in  its  demands  on  ministers'  mmi- 
lies.  The  <  fashionable  world'  will  ac- 
cept some  innovations  even  on  its  rigid 
rules,  when  the  ministers'  comfort  or  con- 
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yeDience  is  in  question.  Now,  to  return 
to  the  subject  on  which  our  conversation 

started.     You,  Mrs.  G ,  can  presume 

on  a  great  many  priyileges,  in  making  up 
your  wardrobe  for  this  journey  which 
would  never  be  given  me.  You  will  not 
be  expected,  when  it  is  understood  that 
you  are  a  minister's  wife,  to  present  so 
great  a  variety  in  your  costume  as  would 
otherwise  be  demanded.  Your  travelling 
suit  will  of  course  be  expected  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  dress  of  the  remainder  of 
the  party,  as  we,  not  being  labelled  like 
our  trunks,  shall  stand  to  the  travelling 
public,  on  equal  footing,  and  be  held 
equally  responsible  for  our  appearance. 
But  after  we  arrive  at  Niagara,  we  shall 
soon  be  each  understood,  and  placed  in 
our  right  relations.  Now,  your  black 
silk  dress  will  bear  repeating  a  great 
many  days  in  succession,  when  the  fact  is 
accepted  that  you  are  a  minister's  wife. 
As  such  you  will  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  gay  attire,  except  on  festive  oc- 
casions. And  again,  you  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  many  <  soirees,'  as  min- 
isters' families  are  not  supposed  to  be 
gay ;  so  your  party  dress  of  the  spring 
will  answer  your  purpose  very  well. 

Now,  with  regard  to  your  travelling- 
dress.  When  I  was  coming  down  here 
this  morning,  I  saw  a  beautiful  piece  of 
goods  in  at  *  Smith's  '  which  I  know  you 
would  like.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
with  me  and  look  at  it?  I  am  going  to 
have  my  travelling-dress  from  that  piece, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  for  us  to  dress  alike." 

"  What  is  the  price  ?  "  Nell  ventured 
to  ask  timidly. 

"  Only  a  dollar  a  yard,''  was  Mrs. 
Hersey's  reply. 

"  That  seems  a  good  deal  for  me  to 
pay,"  replied  Nell. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  it  seems  a  good  deal 
when  you  first  think  of  it ;  but  it  will  be 
money  well  expended*,  for  it  is  an  excel- 
lent piece,  and  the  dress  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  for  other  use  after  the  jour- 
ney is  over.  Come,  you  cannot  revise 
me,  I  know,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
our  dressing  alike." 

Nell  came  into  the  study  to  me  with 
^tna  query,  «  Shall  I  get  an  extravagant 


dress  which  my  judgment  disapproves,  otf 
shall  I  disoblige  and  perhaps  offend  a 
friend  who  has  laid  us  under  obligation^ 
by  so  many  acts  of  kindness  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  not  difiicult  for 
me  to  answer. 

I  replied,  "Get  the  dress  by  all  means, 
and  save  the  friend.  We  will  try  and 
save  the  price  of  it  in  some  other  way." 

Mrs.  Hersey  and  Nell  went  out  and 
purchased  the  dress  which,  it  proved,  was 
only  a  "  decoy  duck,"  to  get  her  on  to  the 
street,  and  betray  her  into  a  multitude  of 
other  purchases.  She  came  home  almost 
frightened  at  the  extent  of  weakness  (as 
she  called  it,)  that  she  had  exhibited,  bat 
in  extenuation  she  said, 

"  I  am  not  my  own  since  we  came  to 
this  parish,  and  sold  ourselves  for  *  a- 
Thousand  a  Year,'  and  sometimes,  as  to- 
day, I  get  tired  of  trying  to  struggle  for 
independence,  and  I  yield,  not  because  of 
an  over-temptation  to  buy,  but  simply  to 
escape  from  my  persecutors.  You  may 
think  that  is  a  strong  word  to  use  wi^ 
reference  to  friends,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
just  word,  and  I  must  indulge  myself  in 
dealing  justly  once  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
day  as  this  has  been.'' 

We  looked  over  the  bills,  and  to  my 
astonishment — though  I  here  protest  that 
I  felt  no  shadow  of  blame  toward  my 
gentle  wife — we  found  that  to  make  hep 
wardrobe  "  presentable  "  at  Niagara,  had 
cost  us  upwards  of  fifty  dollars,  and  all 
this,  still  left  us  with  the  consciousness 
that  she  would  be  odd  and  uncomfortable 
among  the  people  with  whom  she  was  to 
mingle,  for  her  extreme  plainness  of 
dress ;  and  that  they  would  apologise  for 
her  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  minis- 
t  r'swife.  Thus,  like  Cain  of  old,  we  bore 
about  with  us  our  separate  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, and  understood  that  we  were  not 
as  other  men.  Was  it  our  glory  or 
shame  ?  our  joy  or  our  pain  ?  that  cir- 
cumstances had  lifted  us  into  a  position 
where  we  should  be  forever  humiliated 
by  reason  of  our  difierence  from  others  ? 

Let  those  who  are  concerned  in  paying 
ministers  so  meagre  a  pittance,  to  meet 
the  necessary  outlay  of  Uieir  position,  an- 
swer this  question  for  themselves. 

The  extra  expense  neoessaiy  to  make 
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Bie  oomfartable  for  t^e  journey^  I  deoid- 
ed  oould  not  posaiblj  be  afforded.  I 
Qo^t  to  have  had  an  entire  new  travel- 
lio^  suit,  but  this  I  could  not  think  of 
doing.  Lacking  this  I  should  have  trav- 
elled in  a  partly  worn  suit  of  clothing, 
whiok  would  have -answered  my  purpose 
well  £»r  the  journey,  and  left  my  new  suit 
fit  for  i^ture  use.  I  say  this  would  have 
answered  my  purpose  equally  well.  It 
would,  had  Nell  and  I  been  making  the 
journey  by  ourselves ;  but,  going  in  the 
company  that  we  were,  and  especially 
after  receiving  so  broad  a  hint  about  our 
appearance,  i  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  appear  otherwise  than  m  my  best.  I 
wore  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  came 
home  so  soiled  and  worn,  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing three  months  I  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  appearing  in  my  pulpit  with  the 
oonsciousness  that  my  people  were  think- 
ing their  minister  too  shabby  and  unfit 
for  his  place.  How  I,  at  the  end  of 
t^ree  months,  was  able  to  lay  aside  this 
condition  of  demi-shabbiness,  and  appear 
again  in  fitting  plumage,  I  will  report  in 
another  chapter.  Let  me  now  confine 
my  narration  to  the  joy  and  economy  of 
our  journey  to  Niagara. 

By  the  time  the  day  of  our  departure 
arrived,  Nell  had  arranged  all  the  arti- 
cles of  her  toilet,  in  a  manner  to  make  the 
very  most  of  her  scanty  resources. 

I  had  watched  her  with  anxiety,  and 
'yet  with  a  certain  feeling  of  pleasure  as 
she  had  gone  over  with  her  nimble  fin- 
eers  each  of  her  partly  worn  articles  of 
dress,  rubbing,  burnishing,  new  trimming, 
and  in  a  most  marvellous  way,  rejuvenat- 
ing articles,  which,  at  first  sight,  I  should 
have  said  could  never  have  been  rescued 
from  the  ignominy  of  age  which  had  over- 
taken th^n.  The  question  may  still  be 
open  for  discussion,  whether  the  "  leopard 
can  change  his  spots,"  but  certainly,  into 
my  mind  there  has  never  crept  a  doubt 
£rom  tbat  week  onward,  that  a  woman 
can,  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  change 
from  blue  to  green,  from  gray  to  black, 
from  pink  to  purple,  and  so  on,  to  an  al- 
most indefinite  numb^  of  transformations, 
articles  of  her  outward  attire,  when  she 
desires. 
Let  oihers  say  what  they  will,  or  ibxok 


what  they  may  of  the  poverty  of  Nell's 
dress  on  that  long-to-be-remembered  jour* 
ney.  Lei  my  eyes,  who  knew  the  materi- 
als of  which  her  variety  was  made,  she 
blossomed  marvellously.  All  honor  to 
the  ingenuity  by  which  she  transformed 
little  to  mndtkf  old  to  new,  and  poverty  to 
ridies,  as  her  eiroumstanoes  demauded* 
She  has  had  from  me  ever  since,  some* 
thing  of  the  devotion  which  I  would  be- 
stow upon  a  magician  of  the  east,  had  I 
witnessed  his  wonder-working. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  us  to  start 
on  our  journey,  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  appearing  at  the  depot  dressed  as  well 
as  any  members  of  the  party.  We  were 
at  least  gratified  during  the  few  hours  of 
travel,  by  seeming  in  as  good  circumstan- 
ces  as  those  with  whom  we  associated. 
We  tried  to  leave  trouble  and  care  be- 
hind us.  We  strove  to  unmoor  from  our 
old  personality,  and  to  appear,  for  the 
nonce,  as  if  we  were  bom  kings  or  princes 
of  the  land.  Can  vou,  dear  reader,  ap« 
preciate  or  63rmpathize  with  such  w€^«> 
ness  ?  Not  if  you  were  bom  and  bred  in 
luxury,  with  abundance  to  supply  your 
every  want.  Not  if  you  have  been  a 
leader  in  the  world  of  fashion,  moving 
like  a  central  sun  amid  the  satellites 
Which  surround  you.  I  do  not  look  to 
you,  if  that  be  your  social  status,  for 
sympathy.  I  would  not  expect  to  find  a 
man  enthusiastic  about  Hamlet,  who  had 
never  heard  that  Shakspeare  lived.  I 
should  not  expect  a  tender  appreciation 
of  art  firom  one  who  had  never  seen  a  pic- 
ture. We  must  be  cultured  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  before  we  can  under^ 
stand  the  path  in  which  we  tread. 

Do  I  therefore  despair  of  sympathy  in 
the  story  of  our  common  trials  and  weak- 
nesses? Not  by  any  means.  I  know 
that  wealth  and  luxury  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule  of  life.  I  know  that 
while  the  few  wrap  themselves  in  "  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,"  the  many  stmg^e 
and  strive,  and  by  patient  bearing  .witJi 
the  crosses  of  life,  find  their  way  to 
heaven  over  thorny  paths  of  pain,  and 
throurii  tangled  wildernesses  of  self-deni- 
al. By  the  majorities  then  I  shall  be 
understood,  wh^  I  confess  to  having  felt 
joy  over  so  simple  a  thing  as  being  able 
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for  a  day  or  two  to  appear  richer  Uian  I 
was. 

Mrs.  Hersey  seemed  gratified  with  our 
appearance,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a 
manifest  pride  in  her  voice  when  she  in- 
troduced to  her  friends  '*  our  minister 
and  his  wife."  Nell  blushed  like  a  girl 
at  Mr.  Hersey's  compliment  on  meetmg 
her.    He  said, 

"Really,  Mrs.  G ,  you  have  re- 
newed your  youth.  I  never  saw  you 
look  as  well  in  my, life.  If  your  beauty 
improves  in  this  proportion  throughout 
the  journey,  you  will  be  the  belle  of  the 
season,  and  the  young  drls  will  have  to 
look  out  for  their  laurels." 

It  was  well  that  we  commenced  the 
day  with  compliments.  Had  they  been 
delayed  a  few  hours,  they  could  not  have 
been  truthfully  uttered,  for  we  fairly 
swam  through  dust  the  livelong  day.  By 
noon  we  were  so  black  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable,  and  the  coming  of  the 
night  made  little  appreciable  difference 
with  the  color  of  the  party.  We  arrived 
at  Niagara  at  midnight,  dusty,  weary  and 
worn.  I  am  about  to  make  a  most  hu- 
miliating confession.  Notwithstanding  I 
was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  within 
sight  of  that  wonder  of  the  world,  I  went 
to  sleep  like  a  weary  child,  without  real- 
izing my  privilege  and  joy. 

I  could  never  be  guilty  of  the  same  sin 
again.  I  hffve  been  introduced  now  to 
its  beauty,  and  from  this  time  forth  it  is 
forever  mine. 

Is  it  not  so  with  all  our  joys?  The 
persons  that  we  love  best,  those  who  are 
now  most  essential  to  our  happiness,  were 
nothing  to  us  before  we  met  ^em  fiatce  to 
fiice.  We  were  not  conscious  of  the  va- 
cant place  in  our  hearts,  which  was  wait- 
ing for  their  reception.  We  did  not 
know  that  our  lives  were  imperfect  and 
wanting,  before  they  came  to  us.  But 
once  having  received  them  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  our  hearts,  there  is  darkness 
in  that  room  forever  after,  when  the  light 
of  their  love  is  withdrawn.  We  stay^  a 
week  at  Niagara.  A  week  which,  not- 
withstanding its  wearjring  complicity  with 
the  conventionalities  of  fashionable  life,  I 
count  as  among  the  happiest  weeks  of  my 
life. 


For  the  most  part  we  were  hampered 
and  beset  by  the  obligations  which  our 
friends  imposed  upon  us.  We  were  con- 
tinually compelled  to  ride  when  we  would 
rather  have  walked,  Nell  was  always 
dressinff  for  breakfitst,  or  dinner,  or  tea, 
or  for  Sie  evening,  when  I  wanted  her  to 
go  out  with  me.  We,  were  constantlv 
called  upon  to  enliven  the  company  with 
conversation,  when  we  longed  to  flee  away 
from  the  silly  drawing-room  chit-chat,  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God  amid  the  great 
waters.  But  in  c^ite  of  all  these  annoy- 
ances, there  was  joy,  high,  noble  and 
true.  There  were  hours  when  the  others 
were  sleeping,*  that  I  stole  out  alone  to 
worship  Otod  in  this  most  superb  taberna- 
cle, where  his  majesty,  and  might,  and 
power  are  forever  vinmcated. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  lessons  which 
that  week  taught  me,  of  reliance,  of  pa- 
tient trust,  of  unquestioning  leaning  on 
an  Arm,  whose  strength  could  thus  hold 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature  in  its  grasp. 
It  was  a  lesson  which,  recurring  to  my 
heart  in  after  years,  in  many  a  troubled 
hour,  brought  quiet,  rest  and  peace. 

Did  I  regret  the  expense  of  the  jour- 
ney, when  in  after  months  I  was  perplex- 
ed to  know  where  the  money  to  meet  my 
daily  wants  was  to  be  procured?  I  can- 
not truly  say  that  I  did.  Of  all  the  lux- 
uries in  which  we  indulged  during  that 
troubled  year,  those  hours  at  Niagara 
should  be  most  unwillingly  spared  from* 
my  memory. 

I  can  bear  to  be  poor  in  outward  sur- 
roundings, I  can  omit  without  regret,  the 
external  adornments  of  my  body,  but  the 
memories  of  beauty  which  decorate  the 
inner  chambers  of  my  mind,  these  are 
mine  forever,  and  I  can  never  regret  the 
money  with  which  they  have  been  pur- 
chased. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  members 
of  our  party  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
to  long  restlessly  for  a  change.  They 
resolved  to  leave  Niagara,  and  finish  the 
season's  pleasuring  by  a  trip  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  a  visit  to  the  White 
Mountains.  When  this  decision  was 
made,  Nell  and  I  concluded  to  turn  our 
faces  homewajd. 

Mr  Hersey  kindly  oflered  to  contmue 
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OS  as  attaohees  to  the  party,  but  while  he 
did  so,  something  in  his  manner  convinc- 
ed me  that  if  we  declined  his  offer,  we 
should  stand  as  high  in  his  opinion  as  if 
we  accepted  it.  We  accordingly  refiised 
to  go  farther,  pleading  our  family  cares 
as  a  reason  for  our  return  home,  and  I 
have  always  had  a  secret  consciousness 
that  we  were  commended  for  our  judg- 
ment by  every  member  of  the  party  from 
whom  we  separated. 

The  journey  home  was  delightful.  We 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  of  the 
happiness  created  by  our  decision  to  re- 
turn home  alone,  we  were  large  sharers. 
We  were  entirely  free  in  our  actions. 
We  chose  the  route  that  we  most  prefer- 
red. We  dressed  as  we  chose.  We 
dined  when  we  liked,  and  if  it  was  our 
preference  to  make  our  meals  cost  us  one 
dollar  instead  of  five,  that  was  our  own 
concern,  and  there  was  none  to  say  us 
nay. 

No  one  looked  askance  at  us,  when, 
overcome  with  the  weariness  of  travel, 
we  preferred  curling  ourselves  into  the 
shape  of  a  rainbow  for  sleep.  (We  had 
tried  the  upright  position  on  our  outward 
journey,  through  deference  to  our  friends' 
opinion,  and  the  consequence  had  been, 
we  had  jerked  the  muscles  of  our  neck  to 
a  most  uncomfortable  soreness,  and 
bumped  the  back  of  our  head  until  we 
despaired  of  its  ever  being  useful  again 
as  a  sound  member  of  our  body.  Now 
we  were  free  to  rest  our  weary,  ill-treated 
bodies,  and  we  did  so  without  fear  of  re- 
proach. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  one  can  be 
so  free  and  fearless  of  criticism  as  on  the 
highways  of  travel,  or  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city.  No  one  should  go  outside  the 
proper  limits  of  civilized  life  in  either 
place,  but  restricted  by  decent  limits,  it 
is  a  luxury  to  indulge  yourself  in  ease, 
without  your  next  neighbor  having  the 
right  to  say,  *<  This  shaU  not  be." 

I  believe  ministers  feel  this  joy  in  an 
unusual  degree.  Think  of  the  privilege 
of  owning  one's-self  for  twenty-four,  for- 
ty-eight, or  anv  undefined  number  of 
hours,  without  being  once  reminded  of 
your  chains  of  servitude. 

I  was  happy,  and  Nell,   too, 


like  an  uncaged  bird.  She  san^  and 
laughed  with  the  abandon  of  childhood. 
It  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my  joy 
to  see  her  seem  so  like  a  girl  again.  We 
enjoyed  ourselves  as  much  as  it  was  pas^ 
sible  for  us  to  do,  and  those  words  mean 
a  great  deal,  for  we  have  a  way  of  think- 
ing that  our  capacity  in  the  direction  of 
joy  is  as  great  as  any  one  can  boast. 

But  this  journey,  like  all  our  earthly 
joys,  came  to  an  end.  We  reached  home 
witho'it  accident,  found  the  home  hearts 
beating  warm  for  us,  and  with  cheerful 
resignation  we  fell  into  the  old  routine  of 
cares  and  duties  as  if  we  had  never  be  jn 
away  from  them. 

A  few  days  after  our  retmm,  Nell 
asked  me  timidly  if  I  had  dared  make  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  our  journey. 

I  replied,  "I  had  hoped,  Nell,  that 
you  would  not  ask  me  that,  for  your  peace 
of  mind  may  be  disturbed  by  my  answer." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  you  say  that  a  deep 
dent  has  been  made  in  your  purse  by  the 
expenses  of  this  journey.  1  will  not 
shrink  from  knowing  just  how  much  it 
has  been." 

"  If  you  wish  to  know,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
for  I  have  been  looking  over  the  items 
very  carefully  this  morning.  Our  hotel 
bill  was  fifty-six  dollars,  and  our  inciden- 
tal expenses  nearly  as  much  more  ;  add- 
ing it  all  I  find  that  we  have  one  hun- 
dred and  four  dollars  less  than  when 
we  started.  Thiri,  with  your  bill  for 
clothing,  to  fit  you  for  the  journey,  takes 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  from 
our  salary." 

"  Well,  said  Nell,  "  Mr.  Hersey's  gen- 
erous offer  has  not  proved  quite  as  ad- 
vantageous for  us  as  we  first  thought, 
has  it?" 

"  Not  quite,*'  I  replied ;  "  yet  our  bill 
would  have  been  much  larger  if  we  had 
had  all  the  expense  of  the  journey.  We 
will  be  thankful  for  what  of  favor  we 
have  received.  Mr.  Horsey  was  very 
kiad  to  think  of  taking  us  with  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  we  might  never 
have  seen  Niagara.  We  will  be  grateful 
for  this,  and  make  the  most  of  the  high 
privilege  which  we  have  enjoyed,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  too  as  a  whole- 
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some  lesson  for  future  use.  We  most  un- 
derstand now,  how  to  take  the  offer  of  a 
friend,  when  he  will  spend  five  dollars  for 
us  wilii  ike  understood  privilege  that  he 
shall  see  us  spend  fifteen. 

[To  be  ooDtinued.] 


HE  DIED  AT  HOME. 

By  B*.  -W.  &. 

He  died  at  home.    Where  ftir  Potomac  glides. 
He  would  do  battle  with  the  foe  no  mure; 

He  had  come  back  from  Rappahannock's  side. 
War-worn  and  weary,  to  hiB  mother's  door. 

Wailing  and  cold,  the  late  March  winds  were 
blowing, 
Aronnd  his  home,  deep  hid,  *mong  Northern 
hills. 
Bat  he  had  heard  once  more  the  rirer's  flowing. 
And  the  sweet  ripple  of  his  native  rills. 

And  his  old  mother  stood  beside  his  bed, 
A.nd  held  in  hers  his  thin  and  wasted  hand. 

And  smoothed  the  dark  locks  o*er  his  precious 
head; 
Her  boy— now  dying  for  his  father-land. 

And  he  had  told  her  of  white-tented  hills. 
Lying  a&r,  beneath  the  Southern  sun; 

And  of  great  battle-plains,  where  pulsing  rills 
Of  friend  and  brother  in  one  red  stream  run. 

And  where,  unwept,  the  dearest  loved  must  lie 
In  crowded  graves,   with  hundreds  of  the 
slain; 

Of  night  winds  sobbing  as  they  wander  by. 
And  the  sad  weeping  of  the  summer  rain. 

Oh,  blessed  heart!  that  in  the  mom  can  go 
Up  to  the  village  grave-yard,  where  he  rests, 

Ana  in  the  sadness  of  thy  bitter  woe. 
Plant  pansies  o*er  thy  dead  boy*s  silent  breast. 

But,  ah!  poor  mother-hearts  that  throb  with 

pain — 

Poor  wives,  whose  eyes  with  tears  are  ever 

dim — 

Poor  orphans,  searching  o*er  the  world  in  vain. 

To  find  where  comrade^s  hands  have  buried 


The  father,  husband,  and  the  tender  son— 
The  household   glory,  and  the  heart's  dear 
pride; 

Who,  when  tiie  fight  was  being  lost  or  won. 
Upon  some  red  field  laid  him  down  and  died. 

And  oh,  dear  hedrt!  so  stricken  with  the  blight. 
Throbbing  with  sorrow  through  her  every 
vein  J 

Pray  .when  will  break  the  darkness  of  her  night, 
The  brightness  of  her  morning  come  again  7 

When  will  her  erring  children  heed  the  Right? 

When  will  oppression,  scorned  and  hated,  fall? 

When  shall  we  learn  that  Truth  and  Love  make 

mi^ht. 

Of  that  great  Heart,  that  holds  and  loves  us 

all? 


THE  SECOND  WIFE;      . 

— oa— 
THE  TRIALS   OF   A  STEP-MOTHER. 

A.    dxristxna.*    Storsr. 

I  was  married.  -  The  final  tows  had 
been  spoken,  and  I  was  no  longer  Agnes 
Park,  bat  Agnes  Fleming.  I  was  the 
wife  of  a  widower  of  thirty-eight,  and  the 
stepmother  of  three  children !  Not  the 
first  chosen,  first  beloved  bride  of  a  young, 
ardent  lover,  such  as  my  girlish  dreams 
had  pictured  ;  but  only  a  second  wife. 

The  reflection  was  not  sweet ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  the  thought  with  which  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  carriage  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  my  new  home.  The  short  wed- 
ding tour  was  ended,  and  we  were  **  home- 
ward bound."  A  long  ride  was  still  be- 
fore us,  for  ihe  village  in  which  Gi^^tain 
Fleming  resided  was  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station ;  but  he  had 
ordered  his  own  carriage  to  meet  us  there, 
and  thus  I  began  fully  to  realize  that  we 
were  nearing  home. 

The  road  over  which  we  journeyed  was 
level  and  smooth,  and  for  a  long  time 
wound  close  by  the  bank  of  a  beautiful 
river.  Fields  lay  on  one  side,  stretching 
fer  away,  until  they  were  skirted  by  low 
woods  and  hills ;  here  and  there  a  white 
farm  house  stood,  looking  cheerful  and 
almost  gay  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
The  whole  profi9)ect  was  rural,  and  yety 
beautiful. 

My  gloom  began  to  pass  away,  smooth- 
ed by  the  sweet  influences  of  the  summer 
landscape,  and  visions  of  ftiture  usefulness 
began  already  to  float  through  my  brain. 
I  had  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
these  day  dreams,  for  Captain  Fleming, 
tired  with  the  long  ride,  was  half  asleep 
by  the  side  of  his  new  wife.  1  was  weary 
of  taking  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  him  to  his  meditations,  as 
he  had  lefl  me  to  mine.  After  weaving 
for  myself  a  very  profitable  fiiture,  I  look- 
ed for  a  short  time  upon  the  past. 

Oh,  the  past.  Mine  had  been  no  gay 
and  pampered  girlhood;  but  looking 
back,  I  saw,  on  the  contrary,  years  of 
loneliness,  of  weariness  and  of  sorrow. 
For  four  years  I  had  watched  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  gifted  brother,  as  stricken 
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with  consumption  he  had  wasted  gradual- 
ly away.  We  two  were  orphans,  the  last 
of  our  race,  and  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

But  at  last  I  saw  him  laid  in  the  coffin, 
and  all  my  love  and  hope  were  long  buri- 
ed with  him.  Not  that  I  became  sad  and 
misanthropic.  No :  life  and  duty  were 
not  dead,  and  looking  forward  I  saw  that 
there  was  yet  much  ror  me  to  do,  perhaps 
suffer;  so  I  planted  sweet-brier  and 
▼iolets  on  my  brother's  grave,  and  then 
went  out  to  act  and  strive  with  the  rest 
of  the  striving  world. 

About  a  year  after  my  brother's  death, 
I  met  Arthur  Fleming.  I  had  been  so 
shut  out  from  the  world  by  my  broth- 
er's sickness  that  I  had  no  lovers,  and 
very  few  friends,  and  I  hardly  believed 
I  could  ever  again  feel  an  interest  in  my 
own ;  but  Arthur  Fleming's  kind,  genial 
manner  and  delicate  attentions,  warmed 
my  heart  to  a  new  life.  Unconsciously, 
my  whole  heart,  all  the  more  ardent  for 
its  long  stillness,  was  given  to  this  new 
friend.  It  was  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  I  learned  he  had  already  been 
once  married,  for  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  a  rival,  living  or  dead ;  yet  I 
loved  him,  and  when  he  asked  me  to  be- 
come a  mother  to  his  motherless  children, 
I  accepted  his  hand,  feeling  sure  that  I 
should  win  from  him,  in  time,  an  affection 
as  deep  and  steadfast  as  my  own.  I  know 
he  did  not  marry  me  for  love.  His  house 
was  lonely,  his  children  were  poorly  pro- 
tected, and  he  needed  a  wife.  I  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  one  who  would 
keep  his  house  in  order,  and  be  a  suitable 
companion  for  his  children  ;  after  a  brief 
acquaintance  he  proposed  in  due  form,  and 
soon  it  was  all  settled. 

**  Almost  home ! ''  exclaimed  Captain 
Fleming,  rousing  himself  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  The  words  sent  a  thrill 
through  me,  and  I  looked  eagerly  out, 
through  the  twilight  shadows,  to  the 
house  we  were  approachimg.  It  was 
large  and  stood  at  a  distance  from  the 
village  street,  and  it  seemed  to  me  in 
rather  a  desolate  situation.  Great  trees 
swung  their  branches  over  the  gateway, 
and  as  we  rode  between  tliem  the  wind 
made  a  sighing  sound  among  the  leaves. 
But  the  lighted  windows  tkone  cheerfully 


in  the  darkness,  seeming  in  their  bright- 
ness to  welcome  me  home. 

Jane  Fleming,  my  husband's  sister,  who 
had  been  his  housekeeper  since  his  wife's 
death,  came  to  the  door  to  meet  us.  The 
moment  her  cold  fingers  touched  mine,  I 
felt  there  would  be  no  sympathy  between 
us ;  and  when  we  had  entered  the  lighted 
parlor,  and  I  had  scrutinized  her  face,  I 
was  sure  of  it.  Without  a  word  she  stood 
beside  me  while  I  took  off  ray  bonnet  and 
gloves — she  carried  them  away ;  then  as 
silently  walked  into  the  room  again,  lead- 
ins  the  three  children.  I  feel  now  the 
chill  of  her  presence  upon  me. 

The  three  ran  into  their  father's  arms 
and  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  as  he 
caressed  them  in  return,  I  perceived  that 
there  was  a  fbuntain  of  warmth  in  his 
heart,  which,  could  I  reach  it,  would  be 
enough  to  shield  me  from  cold  and  dark- 
ness forever^  This  show  of  passionate 
fondness  made  me  glad,  and,  going  to  his 
side,  I  tried  to  win  the  notice  of  the  chil- 
dren to  myself. 

"  It  is  your  new  mother,"  said  their 
father.  "  She  has  come  to  take  care  of 
you  when  I  am  gone  to  sea  again.  Julia 
and  Mary,  go  to  your  mother." 

Mary,  a  pretty  blue-eyed  child  of  ten, 
came  shily  toward  me,  and  kissed  my 
cheek ;  but  Julia,  the  eldest,  merely  gave 
me  her  hand.  Julia  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed something  of  her  aunt's  icy  manner, 
for  she  sat  aloof  and  watched  me  coldly. 
The  little  boy  now  lifted  his  head,  from 
his  father's  shoulder,  and  seeing  that 
Mary  stood  by  me  unharmed,  ventured  to 
approach  me. 

"Come  to  me,  Edward!"  said  Miss 
Fleming,  with  a  frown. 

Was  nis  name  Edward?  I  caught  him 
to  my  arms  and  held  him  closely  so  tliut 
he  could  not  escape  to  his  jealous  aunt, 
and  I  thought  in  my  secret  heart  that  I 
would  make  him  like  the  brother  Edward 
I  had  lost.  In  an  instant  the  feeling  that 
I  was  a  stranger  had  vanished — my  liear^ 
had  warmed  towards  the  little  one  whose 
auburn  head  nestled  in  my  arms.  My 
husband  looked  pleased,  and  smiled,  giving 
his  sister  a  gratified  look,  and  I  observed 
I  tlie  shadow  of  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but  it 
fhded  again  as  she    glanced    at    Julia. 
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When  the  clock  struck  nine,  Miss  Jane 
rose  and  led  tne  children  to  their  cham- 
bers. I  bade  them  good-night  as  they 
went  out,  but  I  noticed  that  Julia  made 
no  answer. 

The  next  morning  I  made  it  m  j  busi- 
ness to  go  oyer  the  house  and  examine  its 
oouTeniences.  The  first  step  upon  the  broad 
gloomy  staircase,  chilled  me  ;  but  when, 
after  visiting  every  room,  I  sat  down  in 
the  parlor  again,  I  was  almost  discourag- 
ed. Such  a  dreary,  disordered  house 
I  never  saw.  In  every  chamber  the  cur- 
tains hung  over  the  windows  like  shrouds, 
and  the  air  was  cold  and  damp  as  a  dun- 
geon. There  was  dust  on  the  walls,  on 
the  windows,  and  on  the  furniture ;  there 
was  gloom  in  every  comer.  The  parlor, 
which  might  have  been  a  delightful  room, 
seemed  like  a  sepulchre.  The  ^imiture, 
as  well  as  the  pictures,  were  covered  with 
brown  holland  ;  a  locked  book-case  stood 
in  a  recess,  and  a  locked  piano  was  by 
the  opposite  wall.  I  asked  little  Mary, 
who  had  kept  close  by  me  all  the  morn- 
ing, why  this  was  so. 

"  Aunt  Jane  does  not  like  music,"  she 
replied ;  <*  and  she  keeps  the  book-case 
locked,  because  she  says  we  must  not  read 
books  until  we  are  older." 

<*  And  why  is  the  furniture  all  cover- 
ed?" I  asked. 

"  The  parlor  is  scarcely  ever  opened," 
said  Mary.  **  Aunt  Jane  wants  to  keep 
it  nice," 

"  Well,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  go  now  and 
ask  your  aunt  Jane  for  ike  key  of  the 
book-case.     I  want  to  see  the  books." 

She  ran  quickly,  and  returned  follow- 
ed by  her  aunt,  who  delivered  up  the  key 
to  me  with  a  dubious  kind  of  grace. 

**  I  hope  vou  will  lock  the  book-case 
when  you  have  examined  the  books, 
ma*am,"  said  Miss  Fleming.  <<  I  don't 
allow  the  children  to  spend  their  time  in 
light  reading." 

"What  are  they  now  reading?"  I 
asked. 

"  They  learn  their  lessons,"  she  replied 
shortly. 

She  disappeared,  and  I  opened  the 
book-case,  which  I  found  to  contain  a 
most  excellent  selection  of  books.  The 
best  poets,  the  best  historians,  the  best 


novelists  and  biographers  were  there, 
making  a  library,  small,  but  of  rare  val- 
ue. It  was  the  first  really  pleasant  thing 
I  had  found  in  my  new  home,  and  I  sat 
an  hour  or  two,  glancing  over  one  volume 
after  another,  and  re-arranging  them  on 
the  shelves. 

Suddenly  Miss  Jane  looked  in,  and  in 
a  moment  her  face  was  pale  with  indigna- 
tion, for  there  sat  little  Mary  on  the  car- 
pet, buried  in  a  charming  old  annual. 
Miss  Jane  took  two  steps  forward,  and 
snatched  the  book  out  of  the  child's  hand, 
threw  it  on  the  table,  then  led  her  by  the 
shoulder  out  of  the  room.  I  was  at  first 
mute  with  amazement  at  this  rough  gov- 
ernment; then  1  sprung  up  and  would 
have  followed  her,  had  not  the  fear  of  an 
outbreak  restrained  me. 

*♦  Selfish  creature ! "  I  exclaimed,  "you 
are  trying  to  make  these  children  like 
yourself:  ruining  them  for  all  good  and 
happiness  in  life.  lu  Julia's  sullenness 
and  coldness  I  see  the  fruits  of  your  la- 
bor. Was  Arthur  Fleming  blind  when 
he  left  his  children  in  your  keeping  ?  " 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  children  until 
dinner,  when,  by  questioning,  I  learned 
that  they  had  been  studying  all  the  morn- 
ing with  Miss  Fleming.  I  informed  her 
that  I  should  sit  with  them  in  the  after- 
noon, as  I  wished  to  see  what  progress 
they  were  making.  The  look  wiUi  which 
she  received  this  announcement,  plainly 
indicated  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome 
listener  to  her  lessons,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments my  heart  so  &iled  me,  perplexed 
by  her  contemptuous  glances,  that  I  half 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  children,  but  leave  them  to  her  since 
^e  was  so  jealous  of  them.  But  my 
better  spirit  prevailed  over  me.  "  They 
are  mine  now,'  I  thought,  "for  I  am 
Iheir  father's  wife,  and  all  his  are  mine. 
Their  interests  must  be  mine,  whatever 
difficulties  I  find  in  the  way.  I  have 
come  here  of  my  own  free  will,  and  noth- 
ing shall  now  deter  me  from  doing  my 
duty." 

After  dinner  Miss  Jane  and  the  chil- 
dren retired  immediately  to  the  chamber 
which  was  used  as  a  school-room.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  followed  them,  and  quietly 
took  a  seat  at  the  desk.    She  was  drill- 
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ing  them  in  arithmetic,  sending  one  a^r 
another  to  the  blaok-board,  and  talking 
all  the  time  in  a  loni  and  petulant  tone. 

*«  Julia !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you 
make  such  awkward  figures  I'll  put  you 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Mary, 
will  you  stand  upright  or  be  sent  to  bed  ? 
Decide  now  !  " 

'<  I  cannot  understand  the  sum,  aunt 
Jane,"  sighed  Mary. 

"  Sit  down  then,  until  you  can,"  was 
ike  reply. 

"Bo  you  not  explain  what  they  cannot 
understand  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  All  that  is  necessary,"  she  replied. 
''Mary  could  understand  her  sums  if  she 
attended  to  me."  * 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  Mary  si- 
lently hung  her  head  over  her  slate,  and 
played  with  her  pencil.  Miss  Jane  offer- 
ing no  explanation ;  Edward  alternately 
counted  with  his  fingers,  the  buttons  on 
His  jacket,  and  drew  houses  upon  his  slate; 
Julia,  whose  strong  mind  received  knowl- 
edge almost  intuitively,  studied  her  les- 
son quietly,  and.  without  difficulty.  Pres- 
ently she  gave  her  book  to  her  aunt,  and 
recited  her  lesson  perfectly. 

"  Very  well,  Julia,"  said  Miss  Jane. 
'*  You  may  go  into  the  garden  and  amuse 
yourself." 

"Do  they  not  amuse  themselves  togeth- 
er?" I  inquired  with  astonishment,  not 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  solitary,  mirth- 
less exercise. 

"Not  unless  they  learn  their  lessons 
equally  well,"  she  answered.  "Ed- 
ward ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimea  ;  "  as  I 
live,  the  boy  is  going  to  sleep  !  Stand  in 
the  corner,  Edward,  until  you  are 
awake." 

Edward  colored  scarlet,  and  went  to  the 
comer,  rubbing  his  eyes.  I  felt  disgust- 
ed at  the  total  lack  of  system,  order  and 
justice  which  prevailed  in  this  mock 
school.  I  was  growing  frightened  at  the 
work  before  me,  fearful  that  Jane  Flem- 
ing had  sown  more  tares  than  .my  weak 
hands  could  ever  root  out. 

Seeing  that  Edward  was  crying,  I  went 
to  him  in  his  comer. 

"  Go  away  !  "  he  sobbed,  when  I  laid 
my  hand  on  his  head — "go  away  — you 
are  not  my  mother." 


I  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  asked  him 
why  he  cried. 

"  Because  I  am  tired,"  he  answered  ; 
"  and  you  and  aunt  Jane  wont  let  me  sit 
down." 

"  I  and  aunt  Jane,  Edward  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  he  sobbed  out ;  "  Aunt  Jane 
says  yoti  are  come  here  to  live  always, 
and  will  make  me  mind  you,  and  make 
my  father  hate  me ; "  and  the  poor  child 
cried  out  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  I 
looked  round,  but  Jane  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  scolding  Mary,  and 
had  not  heard  Edwards 

"  It  is  not  trae,  Edward,"  I  whispered; 
"  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to  love  me. 
Wont  you  love  me,  darling  ?  "  But  he 
only  thrust  out  his  little  hand  sullenly, 
and  turned  his  face  away  from  me. 

Jane  now  came  forward,  and  I  tumed 
firom  the  child  with  a  ugh  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  I  will  be  patient,"  I  said  to  myself; 
"  they  have  long  been  taught  to  fear  and 
dreaa  me — ^I  cannot  at  once  make  them 
love  me." 

The  next  morning  Captain  Fleming  left 
for  a  six  month's  voyage  in  his  new  bark, 
the  Mary  Fleming.  His  parting  with  the 
children  was  most  tender  and  affectionate, 
even  tearftil ;  with  me  it  was  kind.  Af- 
ter he  was  gone,  I  stole  up  to  my  room 
and  spent  the  morning  in  bitter  weeping 
and  sadness.  What  would  become  of  me 
if  I  should  fail  in  trying  to  make  myself 
beloved  by  his  children ;  if  their  hearts 
were  irrevocably  steeled  against  me ! 
Would  not  his  own  grow  gradually  cold- 
er and  colder  toward  me  ?  Fearful  pros- 
pects !  an  unloved  wife,  a  hated  step- 
mother ! 

I  heard  a  soft  tap  at  my  door,  and  lit- 
tle Mary  entered — she,  too,  had  been  cry- 
ing; and  when  she  saw  traces  of  tears  on 
my  face,  she  came  gently  up  to  me,  and 
crept  into  my  lap. 

"  Do  you  love  father,  too  ?"  she  asked, 
in  her  frank,  simple  manner. 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  love  him,"  I  answer- 
ed ;  "  and  I  want  to  love  you  all,  and  be 
loved  by  you.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  am  very 
sad  and  lonely.  Will  you  love  me,  Mary?" 

The  child  kissed  me  gravely,  but  did 
not  reply  to  my  question.  oOqIc 
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"  Aunt  Jane  sent  me  to  call  jou  to 
dinner,"  she  said,  slipping  from  my 
arms. 

When  we  had  finished  this  lonelj  meal, 
and  the  children  and  Jane  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  the  afternoon  lessons,  I  visited 
one  or  two  rooms  which  had  attracted  my 
observation  the  dav  before.  One  was  the 
attic  chamber,  where  I  had  noticed  a 
heap  of  old  packages  which  I  wished  to 
examine.  In  one  comer  stood  a  pile  of 
old  pictures,  some  with  broken  trames, 
but  which,  on  examination,  I  found  wor- 
thy to  be  rubbed  iip  and  newly  framed. 
One  especially  won  my  admiration  —  it 
was  the  portrait  of  a  voun^  and  beautiful 
woman.  The  soft  auburn  hair  and  hazel 
eyes  were  very  lovely,  and  the  features, 
though  not  ejpressive  of  any  great  ener- 
gy or  depth  of  character,  were  faultlessly 
regular. 

Hearing  some  one  on  the  stairs,  I 
opened  the  door  to  ask  some  questions 
about  these  pictures.     It  was  Julia. 

"  Are  you  busy,  Julia  ?  "  I  asked.  "  If 
not,  I  wish  5'ou  would  come  here  a  mo- 
ment." 

Julia  looked  surprised,  but  followed 
me  without  any  reply. 

"  I  want  to  luiow  something  about 
these  pictures,"  I  said.  **  Some  of  Uiem 
are  very  fine,  and  it  seems  to  me  strange 
that  they  should  hanff  here  out  of  sight." 

**  They  ffot  injurec]^*  said  Julia,  "  and 
aunt  Jane  nas  not  had  time  to  get  them 
mended." 

^*Here  is  a  beautiful  landscape,'*  I 
said ;  **  see  the  warm,  sunny  tint  of  the 
water,  and  the  fields  look  almost  as  if  the 
grass  was  growing  there." 

I  knew  by  the  quick  dilating  of  Julia*s 
hazel  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  tne  picture, 
that  she  could  appreciate  its  excellence, 
and  I  regretted  that  she  had  been  so  long 
debarred  the  privilege  of  cultivating  her 
naturally  artistic  taste.  I  resolved  to 
help  her  make  up  the  lost  time. 

**  Now  here  is  one  in  which  I  am  still 
more  interested,"  I  said,  taking  up  the 
portrait.     "  Who  is  this,  Julia?  " 

Julia  started,  and  then  ihe  color  rush- 
ed to  her  cheeks,  as  she  answered  in  a 
low  voice,  "  It  is  my  mother." 

T  ^^  suspected  as  much.    The  resem- 


blance was  striking  between  the  pictured 
face  and  little  Edw|rd. 

"  Is  this  the  way  that  you  preserve 
your  mother's  portrait  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Aunt  Jane  put  it  away  before—" 

"Before  I  came,  Julia?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  r^ly. 

"  Well,  I  shall  take  better  care  of  it  in 
future,"  I  said.  **  I  am  not  come  to 
stand  between  yon  and  your  mother,  Ju- 
lia. I  wish  you  to  love  and  honor  her 
memory  above  all  others.  I  shall  try  to 
make  you  wiser  and  happier  than  ever, 
instead  of  gloomy  and  sad." 

There  was  a,  slight  quiver  about  Julia's 
finn  lips,  as  she  turned  and  lefl  the  room. 
I  began  to  feel  encouraged.  That  even- 
ing I  had  a  fire  made  in  the  parlor  ;  the 
piano  was  unlocked,  and  I  took  my  music 
from  mv  trunks.  In  the  "glooming,*' 
before  there  was  any  light  in  the  room, 
save  that  of  the  tremulous  fire-light,  I  sat 
down  to  play.  They  were  all  there; 
Jane  knittmg  in  the  comer,  and  the  chil- 
dren seated  silently  about  the  fire. 

I  found  the  piano  an  excellent  instru- 
ment, and,  after  playing  a  lively  waltz, 
which  drew  a  sigh  from  the  depths  of 
Miss  Jane's  bosom,  and  a  shout  of  delight 
from  my  little  Edward,  I  began  to  sing. 
It  was  an  old,  plaintive  Scotch  song  that 
I  chose— something  to  touch  and  melt  the 
heart. 

When  I  had  finished,  Mary  and  Ed- 
ward were  standing,  one  on  each  side  of 
me,  and  their  glowing  faces  expressed 
their  del^ht. 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Edward.  "  I  wish 
aunt  Jane  wouldn't  keep  the  piano  locked 
so  that  nobody  can  touch  it." 

A  loud,  waming  cough  from  his  amia- 
ble aunt  made  him  shrin  a  little  closer  to 
me.  "  Do  sing  another,  please  ! "  whis- 
pered Mary,  and  I  sung  Goeth's  Miller 
and  the  Brook,  that  wild,  merry  old 
song: — 

**  What  do  I  say  of  a  marmar! 
That  can  murmur  be; 
'Tifi  the  water  nymphs  that  are  singlDg 
Their  roundelays  ander  me!  '* 

Mary  was  in  ecstasies.  **  Oh,  will  you 
teach  me  to  play  ?  "  she  added ;  *«  it 
would  make  me  so  happy  !  **     ^  ~ 
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^  **  Mary !  *•  said  Jane  sternly ;  but  the 
little  girl  did  not  heed  it  —  her  faith  in 
her  aant  was  fast  decreasing. 

**  I  will  certainly  instruct  you,  if  you 
wish  it,"  I  replied.  "Both  Julia  and 
you  may  take  lessons  as  boon  as  you 
please  to  begin.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
confined  wholly  to  arithmetic." 

I  turned  from  the  piano,  and  sat  by 
the  fire,  after  haying  lighted  the  astral 
lamp.  Mary  and  J^ward  were  dancing 
about  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  even 
Julia  smiled  at  their  playful  rudeness, 
Jane  seeing  that  they  took  no  heed  of  her 
dreary  ooughs  and  sighs,  rose  and  left  the 
room.  I  took  quick  advantage  of  her  ab- 
sence. 

Goin^  te  Uie  book-case,  I  selected  an 
interestmg  volume,  and  sat  down  with  it 
near  the  lamp.  "  You  have  heard  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  have  you  not,  Julia  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have,"  she 
answered.     "  Who  was  she  ?  " 

"  Her  stery  is  a  very  wonderful  one," 
I  said  ;  "  I  will  read  it  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  it." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  cried  Edward,  leaving 
his  play. 

"  Yes,  Edward,"  I  replied ;    « it  hap- 

rined  many  years  ago,  in  France.     Shall 
read  it?" 

Edward  and  Mary  were  already  eager 
to  hear  it,  and  Julia  looked  quite  inter- 
ested, though  she  said  nothing.  I  took 
Edward  into  my  lap.  and  began  to  read 
the  Strang,  thrilling  story.  All  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention. 
.  By-and-by  Julia  interrupted  me  say- 
ing, "  if  you  are  tired,  let  me  read  a 
while,  mother." 

I  toas  tired,  and  gave  it  up  to  her  glad- 
ly— she  had  called  me  mother. 

At  nine  Jane  came  and  called  them  to 
bed.  "No— no,  aunty;  well  come  as 
soon  as  we  find  out  what  became  of  poor 
Joan,"  cried  Mary;  "shall  we  stay, 
mother?" 

"  Let  them  stay  a  little  longer,"  I  said 
to  Miss  Jane.  The  door  closed  and  Ju- 
lia proceeded  with  the  story. 

"  Sing  us  one  little  song!  "  said  Mary, 
when  the  story  was  ended. 

I  complied  willingly,  and  sung  "  Let 


us  love  one  another."  When  I  had  fin- 
ished, Mary  sprung  up  and  gave  me  a 
good-night  kiss;  JSdward  followed  her 
example. 

"  I  want  one  more,"  I  said,  turning  to 
Julia ;  and  with  a  grave  smile  she  kissed 
me  and  bade  me  good  night. 

That  night  my  pillow  was  haunted  by 
happy  dreams. 

Much  of  the  ensuing  week  was  spent 
in  re-arranging  the  rooms,  in  order  to 
giv&  them  a  more  cheerful  appearance.  I 
took  down  the  portrait  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Fleming  from  its  garret  comer,  and  huns 
it  over  the  mantel  in  the  parlor.  I  had 
the  beautiful  landscape  re-framed,  and  it 
adorned  a  little  room  opening  from  the 
back  parlor,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
spare  bed-room,  but  which  I  converted 
into  a  miniature  library.  I  went  with 
the  children  into  the  fields  to  hunt  for 
early  May-flowers,  with  which  to  fill  the 
vases,  and  make  the  room  bright  and  fra- 
grant. 

Mary  took  her  first  music  lesson,  and 
was  already  promising  to  sing  "  Let  us 
love  one  another,"  on  Christmas  day,  at 
which  time  her  father  would  be  home. 
Julia  had  so  far  descended  from  the  cold 
heights  of  reserve  as  to  ask  me  to  teach . 
her  crayon  drawing,  and  I  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  talent  she  already  exhibited. 

One  morning  when  I  had  been  about  a 
fortnight  with  them,  Jane  came  to  the 
breakfast-table  in  her  travelling-dress. 
We  were  all  surprised — I  most  of  all,  for 
{  had  hoped  that  the  happiness  of  the 
children  would  win  her  kindness  also; 
but  I  was  mistaken. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  aunty?"  asked 
Mary,  her  blue  eyes  expanding  with  as- 
tonishment. Miss  Jane  dei^ed  no  an- 
swer, but  ate  her  breakfiist  m  unbroken 
silence ;  then,  turning  to  me,  announced 
her  decision : 

"  Mrs.  Fleming,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot 
stay  here  contentedly  when  I  see  you 
daily  undoing  with  all  your  might  what  I 
have  been  laboring  so  hard  to  accomplish. 
These  girls  were  growing  up  under  my 
care,  discreet,  sober  and  reasonable.  I 
shut  out  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
world  from  their  knowledge;  I  reared 
them  in  prudence  and  seriousness.     But 
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Arthur  Fleming  most  bring  a  strange 
wife  here,  who,  in  two  short  weeks  could, 
by  her  wilj  softness  of  manner,  win  their 
foolish  young  hearts  away  from  their 
tried  friend,  and  fill  their  heads  with  van- 
ity. I  will  not  stay  where  I  and  my  in- 
struction are  objects  of  contempt.  I 
leave  you  to  your  painting  and  playing, 
your  singing  and  bouquet-making.  I  am 
not  penniless,  as  you  probably  suppose. 
I  have  still  a  home  to  go  to,  now  that  I 
am  driven  thanklessly  nrom  this  one.** 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  these 
scornful  words.  The  children  looked 
wonderingly  at  me  and  at  her. 

"  Don't  go,  aunty  !  Mother  doesn't 
want  you  to  go,"  whispered  Mary,  the 
sweet  little  peacemaker. 

"  I  don't  know  who  drives  you  from 
here,"  said  Julia  sarcastically. 

"  Jane,  I  wish  you  to  stay  with  us,"  I 
said.  »» It  is  right  that  I,  Captain  Flem- 
ing's wife,  should  be  a  mother  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  take  their  care  and  education 
into  my  own  hands.  I  mean  to  make 
them  happy  in  their  home,  in  their  stud- 
ies, and  to  fit  them  for  good  and  useful 
lives.  You  can  help  me  in  this  work, 
and  I  will  be  your  friend.  Will  you 
stay,  Jane  ?  " 

"  No.  Mrs.  Fleming,"  she  replied  in- 
dignantly, "  I  will  not  stay  where  I  am  a 
mere  cipher.  But,  children,  I  do  not  de- 
sert you.  If  you  are  ever  fatherless  or  in 
trouble,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  you  shall 
have  your  home  with  me  again." 

The  stage-coach  which  Jane  had  se- 
cretly ordered  to  call  for  her,  now  rattled 
up  to  the  door,  and,  with  her  green  band- 
box clasped  closely  in  her  arms,  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  stage.  She  gave  a  nod  of 
freezing  dignity  to  me,  a  farewell  of  com- 
passionate afiection  to  the  children,  and 
then  the  coach  drove  away.  I  now,  with 
the  children,  felt  at  home  and  at  peace. 

Six  months  passed  rapidly,  and  how 
pleasantly,  my  vivid  recollection  of  them 
testifies.  As  the  village  school  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  I  was  fully  competent 
to  teach  the  children  myself,  I  spent 
three  hours  of  every  morning  in  study 
with  them.  Two  afternoons  in  a  week  I 
devoted  to  Mary's  music  and  Julia's 
drawing;  on  the  other  afternoons  they 


were  free  to  practise  at  home,  or  to  visit 
their  village  friends,  and  receive  visits  in 
return.  Our  evenings  were  spent  in 
reading,  and  in  the  three  months  of  that 
summer  they  gained  more  intelligence 
than  in  years  before.  Their  interest  in 
knowledge  was  aroused,  and  whatever 
they  read  was  |nade  a  subject  of  free  and 
cheerful  conversation,  ikm  fixing  impor- 
tant facts  in  their  memories,  and  training 
their  minds  to  habits  of  active  thought. 
Julia  adorned  the  walls  of  our  sitting- 
room  and  little  library  with  several  very 
fine  crayon  pictures,  and  Mary  added  to 
our  evening  readings  the  charm  of  her 
sweet  singing. 

At  Christmas  time  we  expected  Cap- 
tain Fleming.  With  what  a  glad  pride, 
I  looked  upon  my  happy  group,  and 
thought  of  the  gratitude  he  would  feel 
when  he  saw  their  improvement  and  wit- 
nessed their  afiection  for  myself.  I 
looked  forward  with  a  beating  heart  to 
the  meeting. 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  Christmas, 
and  we  were  already  deeply  engaged  in 
preparation  for  the  merry  season.  Green 
Doi^^s,  with  which  to  decorate  the  rooms, 
were  being  made  in  festoons  and  gar- 
lands, and  in  a  sly  oomer  the  Christmas- 
tree  was  waiting  its  hour  of  triumph. 
Julia  was  hurrying  to  finish  a  picture  of 
Santa  Claus,  to  hang  over  the  Christmas- 
tree,  and  Mary  was  practising  incessant- 
ly, *♦  Let  us  love  one  another,"  at  the  pi- 
anoforte, while  little  Edward  stored  with 
even  greater  seal,  if  possible,  into  the 
preparations  for  the  festivities.  Seated 
in  his  little  chair,  which,  with  a  show  of 
seoresy,  was  turned  with  its  back  to  the 
room,  he  was  working  with  his  knife  on  a 
present  for  "  mother,"  which,  from  occa- 
sional glances,  I  judged  would  be  a  little 
wooden  vessel. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  Julia  and  I  had 
been  discussing  the  propriety  of  inviting 
some  friends  to  enjoy  our  Christmas-eve 
with  us.  We  were  now  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  Captain  Fleming,  and  every  sound 
of  wheels  made  us  rush  to  the  window. 

"  Father  is  come  ! "  cried  Julia,  as  the 
sound  of  wheels,  instead  of  passing,  stop- 
ped at  our  door,  and  we  simultaneously 
sprang    up,  and    ran    to    the    window. 
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There,  indeed,  stood  the  expected  coach ; 
but  who  was  ^at  old  ladj,  with  a  green 
bafidbox  held  tightly  in  her  arms,  now 
bundling  out  of  the  coaoh-door,  sending 
sharp  glances  up  at  the  windows,  while 
the  coachman  took  down  her  trunks. 

'*  It  is  aunt  Jane  !  '*  said  Julia,  with  a 
long  sigh  of  disappointment,  as  she  looked 
into  ray  face  inquiringly. 

"  It  is  too  bad,  too  bad  !  "  said  Mary, 
half  crying,  *•  for  her  to  come  and  spoil 
all,  just  as  we  were  to  have  such  a  merry 
Christmas !  " 

"  Well,  meet  her  kindly,  and  give  her 
welcome,  I  said,  and  by  that  time  the 
hall-door  had  opened,  and  Jane  Fleming 
stood  in  the  midst  of  us,  receiving  our 
greetings  with  a  kind  of  grim  smile.  The 
girls  divested  her  of  all  her  many  shawls, 
and  cloaks,  and  furs,  and  Edward  drew  a 
chair  for  her  close  to  the  fire. 

As  she  warmed  her  feet  at  the  grate. 
Miss  Fleming  looked  around  her  with  a 
singular  expression  of  pity  mixed  with 
triumph. 

"  I  have  kept  my  promise,  children,*' 
she  said.  **  I  told  you  if  anything  hap- 
pened, I  would  come  to  you." 

I  started  from  my  seat,  and  a  shudder 
of  terrible  forebodings  passed  through  me, 
as  I  remembered  the  promise  to  which 
she  rjeferred.  «Jane!  Jane  Fleming, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried. 

She  wiped  the  corners  of  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  Then  she  said,  "  Ah  ! 
it  is  as  I  thought.  You  see  that  I,  liv- 
ing on  the  seashore  as  I  do,  get  news  some 
days  in  advance  of  you.  I  said  to  my- 
self, when  I  heard  it,  that  it  would  be 
printed  in  your  weekly  paper,  and  you 
would  not  get  it  before  to-morrow.  So  I 
thought  I  had  better  step  into  the  stage, 
and  ride  down  to  prepare  your  minds. 
Poor  children  !  poor  children !  " 

"What  is  it?"  said  Julia,  grasping 
her  aunt's  wrist  with  a  kind  of  nervous 
fierceness. 

This  suspense  was  growing  intolerable. 
Jane  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  Julia's 
countenance,  and  answered  slowly,  "  Last 
week,  in  the  great  storm,  the  Mary  Flem- 
ing was  wrecked.' 

A  low  cry  escaped  Mary's  lips. 
"Jane,"  I  gasped,  "  my  husband  —  where 
18  he?" 


She  looked  at  me  composedly,  as  she 
replied,  "  The  Mary  Fleming  was  wreck- 
ed and  sunk.  Save  the  mate  and  one 
sailor,  who  floated  two  days  on  a  broken 
plank,  every  soul  was  lost." 

I  could  utter  neither  cry  nor  moan,  so 
stunning  was  this  terrible  news.  I  only 
looked  into  the  faces  of  my  children,  who 
gathered  about  me,  indulging  their  wild 
sorrow  in  pitiful  cries.  Julia  only,  after 
a  brief  time,  seemed  to  comprehend  my 
bewildering  anguish.  She  put  her  young, 
strong  arms  about  me,  and  led  me,  unre- 
sisting, to  my  chamber —  there,  watched 
by  her  alone,  I  lay  silent  and  motionless, 
all  day  long. 

But  my  brain  was  busy.  "Is  it  to 
this,  an  untimely  death,"  I  thought,  "  that 
all  I  love  are  fated  to  come  ?  My  heart 
was  wrapt  in  my  beautiful  brother,  and 
he  laid  down  to  die  in  the  glory  of  his 
youth.  My  love  rose  out  of  his  grave, 
and  gathered  itself,  strong  as  life,  about 
my  husband ;  and  now,  in  so  shor^  a  time, 
he  is  gone  also.  Was  it  for  this,  that  I 
gave  my  mind,  my  heart,  my  soul,  to  his 
children,  only  that  they  should  look  up  to 
me  with  their  pitiful  faces  and  cry,  "  we 
are  orphans!"  Where  was  he,  when  we, 
his  wife  and  children,  were  making 
Christmas  garlands?  We  were  singing 
and  weaving  the  holly  and  evergreens  by 
the  warm  fire-light,  while  he,  now  strug- 
gling, now  fainting  and  sinking,  was 
smothered  in  the  horrible  waves." 

Such  thought^  as  these  filled  my  brain 
with  ceaseless  horrors,  arid  all  day  I  lay 
as  one  benumbed.  But  suddenly,  as  it 
grew  dark,  and  Julia  brought  a  light  into 
my  chamber,  I  was  struck  by  her  settled 
expression  of  woe.  I  had  forgotten  that 
I  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  That  thought 
gave  me  strength.  I  rose,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  ana  went  down  to  the  other 
children.  I  gathered  them  about  me  and 
we  all  wept  together.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  I  feel  that  I  could  speak  to 
them  of  comfort. 

The  next  morning  our  paper  came,  and 
its  long  account  of  the  wreck  confirmed 
the  sad  tidings.  Days  passed  —  slowly, 
tearfully.  I  was  beginning  to  realize 
that  we,  of  late  such  a  jovful  group,  were 
now  "  the  widow  and  fatherless." 
It  was  evening,  and  we  all  sat  ir  ^^^ 
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little  library.  The  door  of  the  parlor 
behind  us  wa^  ajar,  but  there  was  no 
light  in  there ;  only  one  lamp  burned  on 
the  pianoforte,  which  had  Tbeen  moved 
into  the  little  room. 

Edward  lay  in  my  arms  asleep,  his  sofl 
curls  falling  over  his  forehead,  and  half- 
veiling  his  firesh,  fair  &ce.  Julia  and 
Mary  on  each  side  of  me,  sat  at  work  on 
mourning  dresses.  Jane,  too,  in  the  cor- 
ner, was  sewing  black  thibet.  How  dif- 
ferent our  labor  from  that  with  which  we 
had  expected  to  usher  in  the  Christmas- 
eve. 

By-and-by  Julia  looked  up  with  an 
anxious  expression,  **  Mother,  are  we 
poor  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  was  glad  that  I  could  answer  in  the 
negative.  "  But,"  I  added,  "  we  know 
not  how  soon  we  may  be.  This  great 
misfortune  has  taught  us  that  nothing  is 
certain.  We  must  not  lean  idly  on  what 
we  possess,  but  prepare  ourselves  for  labor 
if  need  be.  To-morrow  I  wish  you  all  to 
begin  again  your  studies." 

Jane  dropped  her  needle  and  thread. 
**  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  the 
children  should  go  home  with  me,*'  she 
said.  **  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  poor 
and  helpless ;  but  you  are  mistaken.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  probably  better  able 
than  you  are  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

This  announcement  startled  me,  but 
there  was  no  need.  Mary  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  whispered,  "  I 
will  not  leave  you,  mother ;  "  while  Ju- 
lia, her  eyes  glowing  with  excitement, 
answered  quietly  and  firmly,  "  Our  moth- 
er has  the  best  claim  on  us,  aunt  Jane, 
and  until  she  sends  us  away,  we  will  nev- 
er leave  her.  More  than  a  mother  she 
has  been  to  us,  and  we  have  never  been 
80  happy,  as  in  this  past  half-year.  We 
love  her  better  than  all  other  friends,  and 
now  that  our  father  is  gone  we  will  not 
leave  her  alone." 

My  heart  thrilled  with  gratitude  that 
I  could  not  utter.  I  could  only  give  my 
noble  Julia  a  look  of  thankfulness,  and 
say,  "  I  will  be  as  faithM  to  you  as  you 
have  been  to  me,  Julia." 

"  Hush !  "  said  Mary,  starting  to  her 
feet,  "  what  was  that  sound?"    She  went 


to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "  It  waa 
only  the  wind,"  she  added,  and  sat  down 
by  me  again. 

Jane  shot  indignant  glances  at  the 
children.  "I  little  thought,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  came  here  to  work  and  wear  my- 
self out  for  you,  that  you  would  so  soon 
desert  me  for  a  stranger." 

"Aunt  Jane,"  said  Julia  quickly, 
"  remember  it  is  our  mother  of  whom  you 
speak ;  our  second  mother,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much." 

Miss  Fleming  looked  stem,  but  was  si- 
lent. 

"  I  (fc  hear  a  footstep,"  said  Mary ; 
and  again  she  peeped  from  the  window, 
but  aU  was  dark  and  silent.  My  heart 
ached  with  weary  dissension,  and  1  made 
a  last  attempt  at  peace. 

"  Sisti  r  Jane,"  I  said,  "  you  shake 
your  head,  but  you  were  his  sister,  and 
must  therefore  be  mine — ^for  his  sake  I 
forgive  you  for  the  many  attempts  you 
have  made  to  turn  my  children's  hearts 
against  me ;  but  forever  afrer .  let  there 
be  silence  on  this  theme.  I  am  no  stran- 
ger in  this  house,  but  hold  a  mother's 
place  to  the  children  my  beloved  husband 
left  in  my  care.  For  them  henceforth, 
and  for  them  only,  I  shall  live  and  labor. 
I  have  thus  far  tried  to  do  them  good, 
and  they  themselves  bear  witness  to  my 
success.  Trust  them*to  me,  and  let  there 
be  no  unpleasant  feelings  between  us — for 
his  sake." 

Jane  Fleming  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  wept 
a  few  moments,  and  her  heart  was  soft- 
ened. 

"  Agnes,  forgive  me !  "  she  said,  to  my 
astoni^ment  and  joy.  "  You  think  me 
heartless,  but  indeed  I  am  not,  though  I 
have  been  harsh.  It  was  love  for  my 
brother  and  his  children  that  made  me 
wickedly  jealous  of  you.  But  I  am  now 
a  mourner  with  you  and  them.  For  his 
sake,  forgive  me !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silent,  pleased 
surprise ;  and  when  I  clasped  her  hand 
warmly,  and  called  her  sister,  Julia 
gravely  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and 
little  Mary  rejoiced,  sprang  to  the  piano- 
forte ,  and  sung  with  her  whole  heart, 
'*  Let  us  love  one  another.^  qqqI^ 
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As  she  ceased,  and  turned  her  smiling 
&Lce  towards  us,  there  was  a  sound  be- 
hind— a  quick  footstep  toward  the  hall. 
The  door  was  flung  open,  and  —  had  one 
risen  irom  the  dead? 

"  Mj  wife !  my  children !  my  blessed 
Agnes !  ^  exclaimed  Captain  Fleming, 
his  voice  hoarse  with  emotion;  and  before 
we  could  utter  a  word  of  welcome  or  sur- 
prise, we  were  all  clasped  iti  his  strong, 
living  arms.  The  rapture  of  that  hour 
who  would  attempt  to  portray ! 

"  Forgive  me,  Agnes,  for  playing  the 
listener,"  he  said — "  it  was  not  premedi- 
tated; but  as  I  came  in  I  heard  your 
voices,  and  could  not  butpause  a  moment 
before  surprising  you.  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you,  how  repay  you  for  your  love 
to  my  children  an^}  to  me !  " 

These  words  and  many  more  fell  from 
his  lips  as  he  clasped  me  again  with  warm 
affectimi.  I  was  repaid  for  all  my  labor, 
all  m^orrow. 

Then  followed  questions,  explanations, 
words  of  joy  and  welcome.  His  good 
vessel  indeed,  had  been  lost  in  the  fearftd 
storm,  but  the  account  of  the  loss  of  men 
had  been  exaggerated,  in  the  excitement 
of,  the  news,  xtfany  were  lost,  but  not 
all.  There  were  otiier  homes  of  mourn- 
ing made  glad  that  night,  as  well  as 
mine. 

And  what  a  men^,  joyftil  Ohristmas 
we  had  !  How  the  Chnstmas-tree  spark- 
led under  its  many  tapers,  loaded  not 
only  with  the  gifts  of  the  children  to  each 
other,  but  with  more  costly  presents  to 
me  and  to  them,  firom  their  delighted 
father !  How  proudly  did  Julia  leaid  her 
&ther  to  the  pictures  her  industry  had 
wrought,  and  say,  in  answer  to  his  sur- 
prise, "  Mother  taught  me !  "  —  how 
sweetly  did  little  Mary  sing  her  favorite 
song,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  her 
father's  neck,  say  also,  ^  Mother  taught 
me!" 

Very  sacred  and  fall  of  peculiar  trials 
is  the  position  of  the  second  wife,  where 
the  children  of  a  buried  mother  claim  her 
care  and  love ;  but  if,  with  a  true  heart 
and  zeal  she  enters  into  the  work  before 
her,  rich  is  her  reward,  and  its  pleasure 
endures  forever. — ^e.  b.  l. 
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She  feathered  the  rpsee  of  eammer 

To  twine  in  her  golden  kalr; 
Life  was  a  Yision,  a  picture, 

All  that  she  saw  was  feir; 
The  brook  msde  her  dainty  mirror. 

The  kinffcups  were  richer  than  gold , 
The  child  in  her  joy  and  gladness, 

Was  sporting  a  wealth  untold. 

Tears  oome;  see,  the  wild  red  roses 

Are  put  firom  her  soft  brown  hair, 
fihe  is  taking  a  woman's  burdens. 

She  leyns  of  the  sorrow  and  care; 
The  brqp:  A  as  thick  with  kingcups. 

The  flag-flowers  darken  the  grass. 
The  birds  and  the  bees  are  as  joyous,— 

Bat  longer  the  shadows  that  pass. 

Tears  oome;  in  her  cheeks  are  the  roses. 

This  is  her  June  of  life; 
AH  the  air  is  sweet  with  incense,     * 

All  the  world  with  bloom  is  nfe; 
The  bird-notes  trill  out  sweeter 

Than  they  did  in  the  long  ago. 
And  the  hifis  and  the  distant  yalleys 

HaTe  caught  up  a  richer  glow. 

Tears  pass;  and  the  dream  still  lingers,     , 

FadM,  and  changed,  and  cold. 
Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  background, 

It  lies  m  the  light  of  old;  • 

But  the  path  is  rough  and  thorny. 

Which  spreads  for  her  joumey^s  way. 
And  gone  is  the  ruddy  sunshine 

Which  bathed  aU  its  early  day. 

Tears  pass;  and  an  aged  woman 

Stands  by  the  rippling  brook. 
Still  the  violets  wmte  and  slender. 

Crowd  in  each  grassy  nook; 
Still  the  kingcups  flaunt  their  splendor. 

And  the  fla^-flowers  deck  the  grass. 
And  the  bee  sings  with  the  robin. 

And  the  soft  south  breezes  pass. 

Only  a  year  of  changes! 

It  seems  but  a  little  day 
Since  a  fldr  child *»  fece  was  mirrored, 

Full  of  her  happy  play ; 
Locks  with  the  wild  red  roses 

Twining  amidst  their  gold; 
O,  life!  in  all  your  changes. 

It  is  saddest  to  grow  old! 

0,  no!  in  those  calm,  still  features. 

Is  a  noble  life  begun. 
It  will  liv€  when  these  fields  hare  Tanish'd, 

And  eone  is  the  radiant  sun; 
Not  to  be  child  or  maiden 

Would  she  lay  her  lessons  by; 
Another  st^  on  her  journey, 

A  home  beyond  the  sky. 


The  foundations  of  many  a  cause  now 
strong  and  flourishing  were  laid  in  tears 
and  blood.    -«        . ^-- 
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JULIA  CRESUS. 

By  J.  ICendriolE   KUlxer. 

(Cuntinaed  from  October  number.) 

"I  inquired  about  him  when  I  saw 
that  he  wanted  Mary.  I  heard  good  ac- 
counts of  him.  I  believe  he  is  honest ; 
and  I  am  assured  that  he  constantly  op- 
poses the  low  tricks  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  these 
associates  are  by  no  means  his  private 
associates.  Your  father  knows  him  well, 
and  speaks  decidedly  in  his  favor.  I 
think  he  would  be  a  ffood  mafth." 

"  Well ;  they  are  both  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  have  begged  me  to  invite 
them  whenever  they  can  meet  her ;  and 
to  do  all  I  can  for  them.  Now,  as  I 
think  them  both  eligible,  I  suppose  I 
must  do  what  I  can  to  give  her  a  choice. 
What  say  you?" 

"Why,  just  so.  Let  them  meet  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  without  apparent  de- 
sign. But  why  this  manoeuvring  ?  why 
don't  they  visit  me  or  her  ?  They  have 
a  cordial  invitation." 
•  "  I  suppose  they  folly  understand  that 
Mary's  unwillingness  to  leave  you  is  the 
main  difficulty.  They  wish  me  to  talk 
wiUi  you,  with  a  view  to  have  you  con- 
sider that ;  but  of  course  they  lutve  said 
no  such  thing." 

"  I  understand.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  Mary  is  a  dear,  good  girl ;  I  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  exchange  her  for  any 
man,  and  I  believe  she  has  the  same  re- 
gard for  me.  I  have  ample  means  to  do 
as  I  please,  and  I  have  pretty  much  deter- 
mined to  live  independent.  She  chooses 
to  live  with  me ;  and  while  that  is  really 
her  preference  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
her.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  such 
an  amiable  girl  as  she,  ou£;ht  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  and,  I  suppose  I  should  add,  it 
may  in  proper  circumstances,  be  a  duty. 
Now,  dear,  you  look  as  if  you  would  ask 
whether  I  might  not  regard  this  duty  on 
my  own  account  and  hers  too, — ^whether 
I  might  not  solve  this  difficulty  by  mar- 
rying, and  leaving  her  fi-ee  to  do  the 
same. ' 

"  Dear  Eliza,  I  would  not  ask  such  a 
question,  knowing  that  your  feelings 
have  been  too  much  wounded." 


"Well;  that  is  past.  We  will  say- 
no  more  of  it.  As  for  these  gentlemen, 
do  as  they  wish;  but  tell  uiem  thej 
ought  to  be  more  direct.  I  shall  con- 
stantly tell  Mary  that  I  desire  her  com- 
panionship above  all  things  except  her 
happiness.  I  don't  see  that  I  can  swerve 
from  that  which  has  been  my  course  Urns 
far." 

"  And  you  leave  me  to  do  as  events 
may  seem  to  require?    Very  well." 

OrcBSus  was  in  his  glory.  Reins  in 
hand,  with  four  ladies  in  the  coach,  and 
Drake  beside  him  on  the  box,  —  he  was 
driving  the  best  pair  of  horses  he  ever 
bred,  over  the  best  road  he  ever  paid  for, 
— to  tiie  satisfaction  and  derision  of  his 
wise  neighbors.  There  had  just  been  a 
capital  wower ;  there  was  neither  dust, 
nor  mud,  nor  puddle.  All  waa  right,  and 
the  horses  understood  it.  Croesus  had  a 
language  for  them,  which  theyikinder- 
stood.     He  never  used  a  whip. 

"  Halloo !  colts ;  there's  a  fast  team 
ahead ;  catch  'em !  go  it !  go-ho-ho-o-o-o- 

HO — ^hip GO  IT." 

Accordingly,  they  dashed  forward 
with  a  spirit  that  whips  cannot  confer. 
The  team  was  soon  overhauled,  but  as  for 
passing  it,  there  was  the  difficulty  —  the 
driver  dodging  to  prevent  it.  But  CroD- 
sus,  nowise  perplexed,  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, gave  his  shout  for  the  direction  of 
his  horses,  and  dashed  by,  just  wiping 
off  the  dust,  without  scratching  the  diin- 
ing  surface  of  the  oil-boxes.  Turning 
round,  and  raisins  his  hat  to  the  discom- 
fitted  party,  who  had  spent  an  enormous 
sum  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  take  the  shine 
out  of  him ;  and  on  he  went  with  unabat- 
ed speed,  leaving  his  would-be  rival  far 
behind. 

Julia  and  Eliza  Williams  occupied  the 
back  seat;  Mrs.  Bowman  and  Mary  Tyng 
the  front.  They  were  going  to  see  the 
place  of  the  ereat  cutting  that  waa  to 
drain  the  broad  meadow.  The  bargains 
had  all  been  completed,  and  a  liberal  dis- 
count made  for  cash,  which  had  been 
paid.  Mr.  Timmins,  whom  few  had 
heard  of,  had  become  a  great  landholder. 
Where  he  got  his  money  none  oould 
guess,  unless  ne  borrowed  it  —  a  way  of 
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eetting  money  which  he  was  said  to  have 
beoome  expert  in. 

They  came  to  the  river  at  a  bend  where 
a  rocky  formation  shut  in  a  deep  alluvial 
meadow  and  swamp  filled  with  maples, 
alders,  coarse  grass  and  cranberries, 
reaching  more  than  four  miles,  and 
spreading  nearly  a  mile,  in  parts.  Below 
the  bend,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there 
waA  a  rapid,  interrupted  by  spars  of  rock, 
and  by  detached  fragments,  some  of  them 
rocking  under  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  descent  was  rapid,  and  the  current  so 
swift  that  sheets  of  water  were  thrown 
up  wherever  the  stones  rose  near  to  the 
surface.  Looking  down  stream,  the  effect 
was  startlihg  and  grand,  and  made  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  by  the  overhanging 
^liage  of  hemlocks,  pines  and  shrubs  that 
grew  on  the  cliffs  that  bounded  the  rapid 
stream.  Looking  up  stream  all  was 
placid,  and  like  a  mirror,  rippled  here 
and  there  by  a  fish,  and  fringed  with  a 
profusion  of  white  lilies. 

The  engineer  explained  to  the  ladies 
how  he  would  cut  through  the  rocky  bar- 
rier over  wMch  the  stream  rushed,  and 
lower  the  bed  of  the  sluggish  river  about 
nine  feet.  This  would  complete  the  sys- 
tem of  drainage  he  had  begun  in  the 
brooks,  and  would  leave  the  whole  region 
entirely  free  from  swamps;  only  reser- 
voirs of  deep  water,  with  proper  sluices, 
to  feed  the  brooks  at  all  times,  were  to  be 
kept.  These  beautiful  ponds,  with  dry 
banks,  abounding  in  fine  fish,  and  naviga- 
ble for  pleasure-boats,  were  already  form- 
ed in  some  places,  as  they  had  seen  in 
other  excursions.  But  in  the  artificial 
cutting,  nature  was  to  be  the  guide,  and 
tiie  picturesque  preserved ;  the  engineer 
was  to  do  in  a  season  what  nature  might 
do  in  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

While  he  was  dilating  on  the  beauties 
to  be  attained  and  preserved,  Miss  Wil- 
liams observed  a  boat  which  seemed  to 
have  been  hidden  behind  a  rock  floating 
slowly  into  the  current.  A  lad  of  about 
fifteen  was  in  it,  busy  with  fishing,  and 
unconscious  of  the  movement  of  the  boat. 
She  called  attention  to  it. 

"That  boy  is  in  danger,**  said  Mr. 
Brake.  "  He  will  be  in  a  swift  current 
in  a  few  minutes.  Halloo !  my  lad!  take 
care  of  yourself !  pull  ashore !  ** 


The  boy  started,  looked  up,  saw  his 
danger,  and  instantly  seized  his  oar,  and 
attempted  to  skull,  but  in  his  agitation  he 
dropped  the  oar. 

"  Jmnp  overboard ;  swim  for  it,**  shout- 
ed Mr.  Brake. 

"  I  can't  swim,  sir  ;  and  the  water  is 
over  head.**        * 

"  Good  God !  there  he  is  in  the  cur- 
rent. It  is  too  late  to  swim  to  him. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  save  him.**  So 
saying,  he  ran  to  the  stream,  and,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  got  below  the  boat  in 
time  to  seize  it  as  it  struck  on  a  submerg- 
ed table  scarcely  a  yard  wide.  It  was  a 
precarious  foothold,  and  the  poor  lad  had 
become  so  terrified  that  he  was  helpless. 
Mr.  Drake  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
boat  broadside  against  the  table,  in  a  po- 
sition so  balanced  that  he  could  hold  it ; 
but  it  was  fearfully  thrown  up  and  down 
by  the  current ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  soon  be  broken  in  pieces,  and 
that  Drake  himself  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  rush  and  agitation  of  the 
stream,  and  the  violent  surging  of  the  boat. 

"  Can  I  help  you?  **  cried  Crossus  from 
the  shore. 

"  You  can*t  help  me,  here.  There's  no 
room  for  you  to  s^nd.  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  do  unless  there  is  a  bam  near, 
where  you  can  get  a  hay-rope." 

"  Good  !  I  always  carry  a  rope  in  the 
carriage.  Hold  on — don't  fatigue  your- 
self." So  he  ran  for  it,  and  with  admi- 
rable readiness  of  judgment,  attached  a 
carriage-cushion  to  one  end  of  it.  Leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  as  Drake  had  done, 
he  came  near  the  boat. 

"  Stop  there,"  said  Drake.  «'  It  is  too 
hazardous  for  you  to  take  the  next  leap." 

"  Not  more  hazardous  for  me  than  for 
you,  my  dear  fellow.** 

"  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
You  must  allow  me  to  direct  in  this  job. 
I  want  you  elsewhere.  You  see  I  have 
studied  the  currents  and  obstructions  here, 
and  know  all  about  them.** 

"  Well ;  give  your  orders.  1*11  do  my 
best  to  obey  them.** 

*»^  Can  you  throw  the  cushion,  with  a 
coil,  so  as  to  get  the  cushion  about  three 
feet  beyond  and  above  the  boat?  There 
is  one  turn  too  much  in  the  coil.  That 
will  do.    Now  be  deliberate.** 
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It  was  a  delicate  operation,  even  if 
there  were  no  danger ;  but  Croesus  was 
perfctly  intrepid,  althou^  his  foothold 
was  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  recoyer 
bis  balance,  if  he  lost  it  in  the  act  of 
throwing,  and  certain  destruction  must 
attend  a  fall.  Holding  the  cushion  and 
ooil  together,  as  he  had  4)een  accustomed 
to  hold  a  quoit,  he  pitched  the  cushion 
fairly  into  the  boat.  The  poor  boj  was 
still  incapable  of  seryice,  but  Drake  man- 
aged to  make  fast  to  the  midship  thwart. 
The  next  object  was  to  attach  the  rope  to 
the  ring  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  so  as  to 
bring  the  bow  to  the  current,  otherwise 
the  rope  would  not  be  strong  enough. 
This  seryice  the  terrified  boy  could  not 
perform,  although  he  attempted  to  exe- 
cute Drake's  order  to  attach  the  rope  to 
the  ring  by  h   cravat, 

"  My  dear  Drake,"  said  Croesus,  "  I 
think  you  must  let  me  come  there,  and 
hold  the  boat  while  you  make  the  attach- 
ment. 

**  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Croesus. 
If  you  jump  this  last  channel  you  may 
upet  me  or  yourself,  and  then  we  must 
all  drown.  You  must  go  ashore  with  the 
end  of  the  rope,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
something  about  the  carriage  or  harness 
that  can  help  us." 

**  But  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late  :  the 
boat  has  too  much  water  to  liye  long.  It 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
saye  yourself,  which  is  all  we  can  now 
hope  for." 

**  Pray  go !  you  are  mistaken." 

Away  he  went,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  reins  and  a  forked  stick  which  he  had 
cut.  These  were  successfully  thrown 
into  the  boat,  and  by  their  help,  after 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  trials,  the 
rein  was  got  through  the  ring,  a  noose 
made,  and  the  rope  drawn  up  to  it.  Ten 
minutes  more  seryed  to  bail  most  of  the 
water  out,  with  the  boy's  hat.  In  the 
meantime  Croesus  had  gone  safely  to  the 
shore,  got  the  rope  with  a  half-turn 
aroudd  a  small  tree,  considerably  up 
stream,  and  the  ladies  and  himself  hold 
of  it.  They  were  directed  to  draw  so  as 
to  swing  the  bow  up-stream.  This  was 
done  with  the  help  of  Drake ;  the  boat 
was  swung  into  line  with  the  current ;  at 


the  instant  Drake  sprang  into  it,  and  it 
swung  clear  of  the  rock,  and  struck  vio* 
lently  Ag&iiist  the  next  rock  towards  the 
shore.  The  force  of  the  current  was  so 
great  that  the  half  turn  around  the  tree 
could  not  hold  it.  Croesus  sprang  to 
make  a  round  turn,  as  the  sailors  call  it, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  oyerthrew 
and  seriously  hurt  Miss  Williams.  The 
force  of  all  was  then  exerted  to  draw  the 
boat  up  stream,  but  not  a  foot  could  be 
gained.  Howeyer,  all  was  safe,  so  lon^ 
as  the  rope  held  good ;  but  there  was 
some  chafing  against  rocks  which  threat- 
ened a  rupture  of  it  before  much  time. 

During  these  efibrts  there  was  a  strik- 
ing difference  in  the  expressions  of  ihe 
seyen  persons  concerned.  The  lad  was 
deathly  pale,  and  chattering  with  terror, 
and  unable  to  raise  himself  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Miss  Williams  was  pale, 
and  trembled  much,  but  otherwise  perfect- 
ly self-possessed,  and  efficient  in  her  ex- 
ertions at  the  rope.  Miss  Tyng  had  an 
expression  of  extreme  agony,  but  without 
change  of  color.  Mrs.  Bowman  was  pale 
but  firm.  Julia  was  slightly  flushed,  and 
had  the  expression  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  persons  of  resolute  character,  in 
cases  of  great  emergency ;  it  was  noticed 
that  her  hands  were  much  blistered  by 
the  exertions  at  the  rope.  Croesus  was 
self-possessed  and  yigilant,  but  had  a  look 
of  deep  concern.  Drake  seemed  as  if  he 
were  directing  an  operation  of  skill,  in 
which  there  were  no  personal  danger,  al- 
though he  well  knew  that  a  slip  of  his 
foot  would  be  fatal. 

"  Well,  Croesus,  we  are  safe  until  the 
rope  wears  out.  Now,  how  soon  can  you 
get  help?" 

**  In  half  an  hour,  probably.  But  I 
think  I  can  draw  you  up  with  the 
horses." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  break  the  rope." 

"Any  other  horses  certainly  would 
break  it;  but  I  know  my  horses,  and 
they  know  me.  They  will  pull  as  gently 
as  men  can  pull." 

«  Well,  try  them." 

"It  is  a  hazard  that  I  don't  like. 
Can't  you  make  fast  that  poor  boy  to  the 
rock,  and  jump  ashore ;  and  then  we  shaU 
haye  time  to  get  help  ?" 
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'*  No  ;  the  boj  will  not  live  through 
it  ^  We  must  take  the  risk." 

"  But,  my  dear  Drake,  you  can  now 
jump  from  the  boat  to  the  rock.  When 
we  haul  you  eight  feet  further  up  it  will 
be  too  late  to  jump ;  if  the  rope  then 
partfl,  thero  is  no  chance  for  your  life. 
It  is  my  dity  to  urge  this  upon  you. 
Better  do  w  lat  you  can  for  the  boy,  and 
save  ycur^elf," 

Drake  looked  at  the  rope,  took  out  his 
rule,  measured  its  diameter,  took  out  his 
engineer's  pocket-book,  looked  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  strength  of  ropes,  and  then  took 
out  his  field-glass,  and  examined  the  rope 
where  it  was  ohafii^;  after  these  obser- 
vations he  said :  "  No,  my  dear  friend : 
I  could  not  feel  justified  in  such  a  course. 
The  rope  is  strong  enough,  except  where 
it  is  chafing,  and  it  is  not  much  chafed 
yet,  so  put  on  your  horses." 

This  Croesus  promptly  did.  With  the 
disposable  straps  he  contrived  to  make 
fiist  to  the  rope,  and  he  made  the  horses 
pull  so  gently  that  the  boat  was  started 
gradually,  and  drawn  up  stream  without 
other  violence  than  a  few  side  knocks 
against  the  rocks,  which  did  not  endanser 
the  rope.  Drake  sat  in  the  bow,  with 
one  foot  held  over  the  water,  and  some- 
times in  it,  to  turn  aside  from  rocks  in 
front.  There  were  two  narrow  escapes 
firom  front  obstructions,  due  partly  to 
Drake's  expertness,  but  more  to  Croesus' 
extraordinary  control  of  his  horses.  At 
last  the  boat  was  drawn  into  still  water, 
and  the  poor  lad  got  safely  ashore. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Drake,  let  us  rig  up 
the  harness  as  well  as  we  may.  Sit  down, 
my  boy ;  you  can't  help  us.  Here,  put 
on  this  overcoat ;  first  pull  ofF  your  wet 
coat  and  vest.  There!  Now  while  the 
ladies  have  retired,  I  suppose  to  examine 
Miss  Williams'  hurt — " 

"  Ck)od  God  !  is  she  hurt?  how  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  obliged  to  run  over  her, 
when  you  swung  clear  of  the  first  rook  ; 
the  half  turn  I  had  would  not  hold.  I 
trust  it  is  not  serious.  We  shall  soon 
hear.  While  they  are  away,  I  wish  to 
mve  you  a  word  of  advice — I've  been 
minking  of  it  for  a  long  time.  I  suspect 
you  would  not  need  it  if  you  were  as  well 
off  as  you  ought  to  be,  in  the  way  of 


property;  but  you  must  allow  me  to 
make  all  that  right,  which  I  shall  feel 
safe  in  doing,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  friendship,  which  is  an 
ample  inducement  by  itself.  Well, 
there's  a  woman  with  a  most  pure  and 
excellent  heart,  worthy  of  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  see 
why  you  haven't  proposed  to  her,  unl«M 
it  is  because  you  are  poor  and  she  is  rich. 
I  advise  you  to  consider  the  matter.  Of 
course,  I  ought  not  to  give  advice  with- 
out a  reason  ;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is, 
that  you  may  just  as  well  have  your  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  you  are  creating ;  so 
you  needn't  be  kept  back  on  that  ac- 
count." 

"  Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart.  Ju- 
lia has  already  encouraged  me  to  look 
that  way  ;  I — " 

"  Ah  !  there  now.  You  never  could 
have  a  better  adviser.  Julia  is  my  better 
half, — God  bless  her.  If  she  says  so,  you 
may  depend  on't.  I  used  to  be  afraid 
that  she  hadn't  much  of  a  heart,  but  it 
was  only  because  she  is  guided  by  reason 
and  not  by  mere  feeling.  Now,  if  rfie  ad- 
vises you  to  look  after  Eliza,  I'm  sure  you 
will  both  be  well  satisfied  if  you  come  to- 
gether. Here  they  come.  And  we're 
tolerably  rigged,  but  this  harness  must  be 
overhauled  to-morrow." 

"  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  Croesus  tells  me 
you  are  hurt ;  pray  are  you  much  hurt?' 

"No,  I  thank  you;  a  slight  bruise  thrt 
will  not  trouble  me  longer  than  a  few 
dajrs.     Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  than  a  few  scratches 
on  my  hands ;  a  mere  trifle." 

These  expressions  were  sufficiently 
common-place,  but  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  made  conveyed  more  than  the 
words ;  so,  at  least,  it  appeared  to  the 
company. 

The  young  lad  was  conveyed  to  his 
home,  not  far  off,  and  the  party  returned, 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  Croesus 
mansion. 

Not  many  days  afterwards  Mr.  Drake 
called  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Miss 
Williams.  She  had  had  a  slight  fever. 
Miss  Tyng  received  him  and  reported  that 
Miss  Wiluams  was  comfortable,  and  near- 
ly well. 
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"And  how  is  jour  health,  mj  dear 
MissTyng?" 

"  Quite  well ;  quite  well.  I  have  been 
anxious  to  see  you.  You  are  not  ofifend- 
ed  with  me,  I  hope ;  that  is,  you  are  not 
displeased ;  I  mean,  you  will  allow  me  to 
count  on  your  friendship." 

"  Always ;  why  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I'm  so  glad 
to  see  you.''  This  was  said  with  a  look 
that  very  much  excited  the  feelings  of 
Drake.  Would  she  at  last  consent?  Too 
late !  She  held  out  a  note  which  she 
had  in  her  hand.  It  was  his  own  note  to 
Miss  Williams,  in  which,  as  he  could  not 
see  her,  he  had  offered  her  hb  hand. 
"  Eliza  will  see  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
I'm  so  glad  of  this.  I  want  you  to  know 
why  I  treated  you  so  ;  it  was  because  I 
thought  you  ought  to  come  to  this, — hold- 
ing up  the  note.  Now,  Eliza  and  I  have 
no  secrets,  as  to  events ;  but  I  don't  know 
what  her  feelings  are  towards  you,  except 
that  she  esteems  you  highly.  I  shall  be 
delighted  if  you  are  successful,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  will  be.  Oh !  while  I  think  of 
it,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Timmins  7  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  friend  of  yours.  He  tells 
me  he  has  proposed  to  you." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

<<  So  highly  that  I  have  trusted  him  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
shall  trust  him  again,  if  there  is  occasion. 
Here  comes  Miss  Williams." 

Away  tripped  Mademoiselle  de  Trop, 
like  a  sensible  person,  as  she  is. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Drake,*  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Have  you  recovered 
from  your  hurts?  Julia  tells  me  they 
are  much  worse  than  you  thought  them." 

"  And  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  look- 
ing well.  Are  you  free  fit)m  pain  from 
the  bruise  Mr.  Croesus  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  give  you,  in  his  exertions  to  save 
me  and  the  poor  lad  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  quite  revovered.  It  was 
not  the  bruise  so  much  as  the  excitement 
that  brought  on  a  slight  fever." 

"  You  received  my  note  last  evening. 
Can  vou  allow  me  to  hope  ?  " 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  by  such  an  ex- 
pression of  your  regard.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  not  consider  it  fiivorably. 


Ad  friends  we  have  been  long  acquainted, 
and  I  am  well  assured  of  your  merits  ; 
but  we  should  speak  more  fully  on  mat- 
ters that  will  necessarily  concern  oar 
happiness,  before  it  would  be  prudent  fi^r 
either  of  us  to  be  absolutely  committed." 

**  And  will  you  allow  me  to  begin 
now  ?  Well ;  1  suppose  you  know  that  I 
have  but  recently  done  all  I  could  to  per- 
suade a  friend  of  yours  to  marry  me ;  and 
years  ago,  I  was  equally  unsuccessful 
with  another  friend  of  yours.  All  the 
while  I  was  acquainted  with  you.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  for  you  whether  I 
can  love  you  as  I  should.  I  can  say  that 
I  always  esteemed  and  admired  you,  and 
if  I  didn't  love  you  it  was  because  you 
seemed  not  likely  to  return  my  affection ; 
rather,  I  thought  you  incapable  of  loving 
any  one  as  I  think  some  women  can  love. 
I  now  believe  I  was  wrong  to  entertain 
such  an  idea;  and  attribute  to  reserve 
what  I  once  attributed  to  insensibility. 
Had  I  not  been  thus  mistaken,  I  believe 
I  should  have  loved  you  from  our  first 
acquaintance  ;  but  the  consciousness  that 
I  cannot  render  you  an  equivalent,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  has  also  had  its 
share  in  preventing  me  from  aspiring  to 
your  hand.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should. explain  how  my  hopes  and  desires 
have  been  changed,*  but  they  are  so 
changed  that  I  believe  I  can  love  you  as 
well  as  if  I  had  never  loved  others." 

"  Better,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  who  is  capable  of  appreciating 
such  excellences  as  are  possessed  by  the 
two  ladies  you  allude  to,  can  be  long  in 
their  society  without  loving  them ;  and  I 
should  despair  of  exciting  much  affection 
where  they  had  failed.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  shall  be  much  influenced  by  this 
consideration.  But  if  I  were,  I  should 
have  to  correct  it  by  reflections  on  my 
own  affections,  much  less  wisely  placed. 
It  is  not  these  matters  that  I  would  con- 
sult about.  We  know  each  other's  disap- 
pointments, frilly,  I  believe,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  them.  What  I  wish 
is,  that  when  we  meet,  which  I  hope  will 
be  as  ofren  as  is  convenient  for  you,  we 
diall  speak  of  our  private  opinions  and 
sentiments,  with  a  view  to  judge  whether 
we  can  agree  heartily  as  well  as  formally. 
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Od  one  important  subject  I -suppose  we 
do  not  much  differ ;  I  have  seen  jou  so 
often  at  the  same  church,  and  heard  some 
expressions  to  confirm  the  view,  that  I 
ca!i  trust  we  should  not  fail  to  be  content 
with  each  other  in  this  respect." 

"  So  I  judge  from  what  Julia  tells  me. 
But  will  jrou  permit  me  now  to  explain 
matters  of  a  worldly  nature,  that  jrou 
ought  to  hear  from  myself  and  at  once. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  what  is  worse,  I 
fear  that  I  have  not  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing money.  All  the  schemes  I  have  en- 
gaged in  on  my  own  account,  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  that  from  deficiencies 
of  my  own.  I  believe  I  have  been  useful 
to  others,  but  I  have  little  confidence  in 
my  abilities  to  amass  wealth." 

*'  I  am  timid  in  these  matters,  I  have 
expected  to  live  singly,  and  have,  by  the 
advice  of  Julia  and  Mr.  Croesus,  been  in- 
duced to  invest  in  land,  hoping  to  rent  it, 
and  get  a  small  but  sure  income.  I  be- 
lieve your  plans,  have  already  doubled 
the  value  of  what  I  have  bought.  Now, 
would  you  wish  to  change  from  this  in- 
vestment, and  from  the  plan  you  have 
aided  me  to  settle  upon  ?  " 

"  Supposing  that  our  lot  is  to  be  one,  I 
would  not  wish  to  make  much  change,  ex- 
cept in  improvements  such  as  are  already 
contemplated.  As  I  have  said  to  you  as 
an  agent,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  fol- 
low the  routine  of  Mr.  Croesus,  who  is  an 
excellent  farmer's  man  in  the  old  way, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  speculations 
that  involve  much  more  than  current  in- 
come. Novel  speculations  are  often  ru- 
inous; they  are  like  new  inventions;  they 
may  be  well-founded,  but  few  men  have 
the  talent  to  carry  them  through;  one 
after  another  fails  m  them ;  they  are  sold 
out  again  and  again,  until  at  last  a  tal- 
ented purchaser  makes  the  whole  profit. 
I  should  wish  to  act  on  this  view." 

"  If  you  would  be  content  in  this 
course,  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me.  As  to  the  circumstance  that  I 
have  more  than  you,  to  start  with,  I  trust 
that  neither  of  us  would  ever  in  any  case, 
make  account  of  it.  But  I  believe  you 
will  have  been  the  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  income  from  the  land  around 
here." 


*<  Still,  any  other  civil  engineer  might 
have  done  the  same  service,  for  the  com- 
pensation I  have  already  received.  Pro- 
fessional talent,  though  more  useful  than 
IS  generally  supposed,  cannot  be  deemed 
an   equivalent  to   a  fortune  like  yours." 

*<  We  will  not  dispute  this  point.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  1  shall  not 
decline  your  o£Per  on  account  of  it." 

**  Julia  wished  me  to  inquire  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row." 

<<  I  hope  so.  I  will  send  her  word  in 
the  morning." 

"  My  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  re- 
main longer  now ;  may  I  call  this  eve- 
ning?" 

"  Come  to  tea ;  can  you  ?  Always 
call  when  you  can ;  if  I  feel  unwell,  you 
will  allow  me  to  tell  you,  and  leave  you 
in  the  care  of  Mary.  I  believe  she  wants 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  friend  Tim- 
mins.  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
him?" 

<<  I  think  him  a  man  of  talent,  and 
strict  commercial  principles,  and  of  good 
disposition.  He  has  told  me  of  his  views 
towards  Mary ;  I  believe  he  is  worthy  of 
her." 

♦*  And  I  am  sure  she  is  worthy  of  him. 
Good  morning." 

According  to  the  last  accounts  Mr. 
Drake  was  firing  mortars  under  water, 
downward,  against  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  rapids,  and  breaking  it  into  frag- 
ments, which  he  hoisted  out  by  machine- 
ry, making  such  progress  as  has  enabled 
Mr.  Timmins  to  rent  all  the  farms  of  Ju- 
lia and  Miss  Williams,  for  more  than 
even  Drake  anticipated.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  peculiar  talent  of  Timmins. 
Outside  of  the  lines,  but  connected  with 
the  drainage  system,  he  has  speculated  on 
his  own  account,  in  a  dashing  style,  buy- 
ing on  mortgages,  and  selling  for  cash, 
chiefly.  He  has  contrived  to  get  over 
six  hundred  acres,  unencuM^bered,  in  a. 
very  short  time.  He  has  also  made  great 
bargains  for  Drake.  In  short,  he  has 
raised  the  ideas  of  the  wise  old  fogies, 
until  they  no  longer  laugh  at  the  follies 
of  Croesus  &  Co.  The  sluggish  river  has 
fallen    four  feet,   and^  become  a  lively 
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stream  with  dry  banks,  and  next  year  it 
will  be  all  right." 

As  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Drake  call 
each  other  by  Christian  names,  it  is  un-^ 
derstood  that  they  are  likely  to  be  mar-' 
ried  as  soon  as  they  are  sure  that  they 
can  converse  pleasantly  in  long  winter 
evenings.  Timmins  occasionally  inquires 
when  the  event  is  to  come  off,  and  urges 
his  friend  to  hurry  up.  It  is  supposed 
that  Mary  Tyng  will  be  married  very 
soon  after  her  friend,  but  whether  Tim- 
mins, or  Heath,  or  Welsh  is  to  be  the 
happy  man  is  not  yet  decided,  so  far  as 
the  neighbors  are  aware ;  but  Drake  be- 
lieves that  Timmins  can  take  care  of  his 
own  interests,  in  all  cases.  Mrs.  Bow- 
man guesses  that  she  will  not  decide  until 
Miss  Williams  is  actually  married. 

Dix  &  Co,  have  got  most  of  their  old 
claims  collected.  Julia's  share  of  the 
profits  b  regularly  drawn,  and  invested  in 
the  improvements.  The  knowing  ones 
think  it  lucky  that  there  has  been  such 
means  to  pay  for  improvements,  other- 
wise there  must  have  been  a  crash,  as 
they  predicted.  Timmins  says  "  Ah !  " 
to  all  such  information.  Drake  informs 
my  friend  Bowman  that  the  costs  have 
not  been  so  enormous  as  many  suppose ; 
that  Croesus,  at  any  time  could  have 
pulled  them  through,  if  there  had  been 
no  profits  from  the  mercantile  firm  ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  figured  up  all  the  old  and  new 
values  of  the  property,  and  considered  it 
all  safe  —  provided  the  engineering  did 
not  greatly  exceed  the  estimates.  Tim- 
mins has  taken  these  valuations  as  the 
basis  of  his  operations,  only  adding  the 
premium  on  gold  to  them. 

Drake  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
better  quit  the  city,  which  is  under  the 
dominion  of  beastly  savages,  and  come 
into  his  civilized  region,  where  there  are 
no  mosquitoes  and  other  vermin  —  at  least, 
liDne  worth  mentioning ;  and  will  be  none 
at  all  next  year.  His  friend  thinks  he 
can  persuade  the  city  rulers  to  get  rid  of 
such  evils.  Drake  replies  that  he  might 
as  well  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  keep 
the  Ten  Commandments. 


A  MIDSUMMER  IH8HT. 

By  l^zette. 

I  sat  at  my  window  and  gaxed  on  the  soene 

Of  a  midsummer,  moon-lit  night; 
The  far-reaohing  shade  of  the  noble  old  elms 

Lay  asleep  in  the  sUvery  light 

All  was  silence  without—not  an  insect's  hum 
Disturbed  the  deep,  broodinic  profound ; 

Not  e*en  the  light  rush  of  a  feathery  wing 
Gkive  the  night  air  an  audible  sound. 

E'en  MluB  slept— not  a  note  of  his  harp 

Was  borne  on  the  night  air  mild; 
But  it  played  round  my  brow  as  dewy  and  soft 

As  the  breath  of  a  slumbering  child. 

The  river  lay  still;  in  its  smooth,  glassy  waves. 
The  dark  rocks,  and  green  skirting  bowers. 

Lay  mirrorM  in   light,  like   another  bright 
world. 
Looking  smilingly  through  at  ours. 

All  nature  reposed,  and  the  beautiful  moon 
Seemed  patiently  watching  its  rest; 

I  gazed  on  her  face,  and  methought  riie  looke«i 
pleased. 
That  her  vigils  so  sweetly  were  blest 

All  was  tranquil  and  calm,  save  my  own  rest- 
less soul. 

Every  eye  I  deemed  slept,  save  my  own; 
But  I  ever  have  loved  at  the  deep  hush  of  nig  ht 

To  commune  with  my  own  heart  alone. 

When  stiird  are  the  cares  and  harsh  turmoils 
of  life. 
And  the  pulse  of  tired  Nature  stands  still. 
Thought  released,  soars  afdu:,  and  my  droopin^p 
soul  laves 
In  the  waves  of  Elysian's  pure  rilL 


Let  no  one  despair  so  long  as  he  has 
power  over  his  own  soul. 


The  larger  the  nature  the  larger  the 
love.  Little,  mean  natures  are  unchari- 
table natures The  man  that  al- 
ways has  a  hopeless,  sarcastic  sneer  for 
his  fellow-men, — who  is  in  perpetual  fear 
that  he  will  be  cheated  by  them,  —  look 
out  for  that  man.  But  the  man  that 
hopes  or  trusts,  though  none  sees  the  evil 
more  keenly  than  he ;  the  man  who  sees 
something  brighter  than  the  sin,  —  who 
sees  the  light  shing  around  all, — that  man 
has  a  noble  nature,  —  a  larger  and  more 
persistent  love.      ,,g,,,,  ,^  GoOglc 
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By  Mirs.  C.  AI.  Sawder. 

Continoed  fW>in  September  number. 

CHAPTER   Til. 

The  stillDess  of  the  night,  which 
towns  and  cities  is  every  raomest  broken 
by  some  noise,  dissonant  or  harmonious, 
up  among  the  mountains  was  profound. 
The  monotonous  chirp  of  the  cricket  or 
the  occasional  complaint  of  the  Katy-did 
alone  startled  the  deep  solitude.  A  cold 
dewy  atmosphere  slumbered  under  the 
quiet  stars  and  deposited  its  burden  of 
moisture  on  tree  and  shrub  and  knee-deep 
grass,  to  be  gathered  ere  morning  into  ten 
million  transparent  globules  whose  polish- 
ed surfaces  should  each  mirror  the  dawn- 
ing sunlight,  and  send  back  its  darting 
rays  like  sparkling  diamonds. 

Entering  upon  the  scene,  you  would 
have  said  no  life   existed  in  these  wild 
and  thick  tangled  solitudes,  so  breathless 
and  lonely  all  things  seemed.      But  even 
here,  high  up  among  the  Cumberlands, 
amid  the  dense  forests  of  these  mountain 
fastnessess   is  a  rude  and   uncultivated, 
but  daring  population.       The  guerilla 
war&re  which  distinguishes  and  disgraces 
the  rebel  side  of  the  great  national  con- 
test now  being  waged  between  barbarism 
and    civilization,   between   freedom   and 
slavery,  attests  to  the  savage  bravery  of 
those   mountaineers,  as  well  as  to  their 
bandit   character.     For  it  must  not  be 
supposed    that    this   peculiar  phase   of 
character  has  been  suddenly  developed 
among  a  generous,  peaceful  and  law-lov- 
ing people,   or  that   the   ferocity  which 
marks  their  deeds  is  a  quality  not  before 
inherent  in  their  natures.     It  was  surely 
litent  where  least  developed,   and  only 
needed  the  faintest  spark  to  cause  it  to 
burst  into  a  hideous  flame.     The   moun- 
tains of  the  Abrazzi,  that  stronghold  of 
Italian   banditti,  so  dreaded  by  all  who 
are  not  allied  with  them,  never  furnished 
more   daring,  unprincipled,   lawless  ma- 
rauders than  do   the  m'ountains  of  the 
Southland  at  this  day.     An   outgrowth, 
thb,  without  controversy,  of  that  cruel  and 
barbarized  system  which  nurses  despotism 
and  tyranny,  and  ordains  ignoranoe  and 
licentiousness. 


On  the  night  in  question  our  scene  lies 
in  a  little  hamlet  consisting  of  some  dozen 
scattered  log  cabins  of  the  smallest  ca- 
pacity and  rudest  architecture,  nestled  in 
an  elevated  ravine  which   is  sheltered 
from  the  mountain  winds  by  its  wooded 
declivities,  and  surrounded  by  few  traces 
of  civilized  life.     A   building  of  more 
pretentious  size,  but  of  the  same  rude  ma- 
terial and  finish  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
little  valley  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
smaller  dwellings,  a  little  stream  goes 
leaping  along  in  the  starlight,  directly  by 
its  door,  making  a  foot-bridge  necessary 
to  gain  access  to  the  building.     A  little 
enclosure  on  one  side  fenced  in  with  the 
roughest    material,   and   in  fisishion  the 
rudest,  holds  the  sound  sleepers  of  the 
hamlet,  whose  work  in  this  world  is  done, 
and  whose  resting  places,  marked  by  here 
and  there  a  stone  of  artificial  form,  show- 
ed that  even  among  the  wildest  and  rudest 
of  the  race  reverence  for  the  dead  is  not 
forgotten.     It  is  the  graveyard  of  the 
hamlet,   and  probably  of  a  mudi  wider 
neighborhood,  and  the  log  house,  whose 
shadow  falls  across  its  weedy,  briary  pre- 
cincts, their  church. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hamlet  lay  apparently  bound  in  sleep. 
Not  a  glimmer  shone  from  any  window, 
or  a  door  stood  ajar.  But  pretty  soon 
one  solitary  figure  after  another  emerging 
from  different  points  of  the  woods  and 
even  from  the  quiet  houses  themselves, 
walked  quietly  and  rapidly  toward  the 
old  log  church,  and  after  a  moment's  par- 
ley at  the  door  disappeared  into  the  in- 
terior. In  a  short  time  these  abso  had 
passed,  and  the  starry  landscape  was 
lonely  and  tenantless  again. 

A  half  an  hour  went  t)y  when  another 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  with  a 
light  and  agile  tread,  entered  upon  the 
scene.  He  walked  straight  to  the  old 
church,  and  knocked  at  thQ  door  through 
which  the  others  had  disappeared. 

**  Who  knocks  so  late  ?  "  was  the  in- 
stant question. 
"  Ross ! " 
«*  The  password !  " 
"  Freedom ! " 
"  Enter ! " 

The  door  swung  heavily  back  and  tibt 
new  comer  entered.  o  ~ 
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It  was  a  singular  spectacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  vision.  Around  a 
coarse  and  unpainted  altar  was  ranged  a 
circle  of  not  less  than  fifty  men,  of  e?ery 
aspect  and  color,  standing,  but  mostly 
crouching  on  their  heels  or  leaning  for- 
ward over  the  low  railing  separating  the 
body  of  the  church  from  the  little  chancel. 
The  attention  of  all  was  intently  fixed  on 
one  object.  Their  fierce  and  eager  eyes 
peering  out  from  their  hairy  faces  and 
under  their  unkempt  locks,  which,  long 
and  sunburnt,  were  generally  sufiered  to 
fall  straight  down  over  their  foreheads, 
had  a  peculiarly  keen  and  strange  ex- 
pression as  they  intently  gazed  into  the 
face  of  one  of  Uieir  number,  who,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  group,  seemed  to 
be  the  speaker  and  chairman  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  appearance  of  this  man  was  strik- 
ing. The  light  of  a  single  pine  torch 
threw  its  lurid  and  fitful  gleams  over  his 
face,  as  he  turned  from  side  to  side,  now 
flashing  his  wild  eyes  on  his  audience,  and 
now  leering  on  them  with  a  wily  and  sin- 
ister look,  as  his  tone  and  manner  varied 
from  the  violent  and  the  loud  to  the  low 
and  deceitful. 

He  was  tall  and  dark,  broad  of  shoul- 
der and  satlwart  of  form,  and  his  disa- 
greeable countenance  was  thrown  into 
wonderful  relief  by  the  glaring  torch- 
light and  the  black  wall  behind  him ;  for 
the  entire  church  except  in  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  m>up  in  question  was,  with 
its  time-stained  walls  in  deep  shadow. 

The  last  comer,  instead  of  advancing 
towards  the  chancel,  remained  in  the 
shadow  of  the  entrance,  where,  leaning 
against  a  projecting  log  he  quietly  lis- 
tened. 

"  He  is  absent  again  to-day,"  the 
speaker  violently  exclaimed.  "  We  must 
watch  him,  and  know  where  and  how  he 
spends  his  time." 

•*  Yes,"  interrupted  one  from  the  circle 
of  listeners,  "  he  must  give  new  bonds, 
surer  perhaps  for  his  honesty  and  fidelity, 
or  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  our  own 
safety." 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  exclaimed  a 
third,  »*  Who  has  given  us  better  security 
than  he,  I  should  likfi  to  know  ?     Who 


has  travelled  night  and  day  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  more  danger  ?  And  I'd 
like  any  man  to  tell  me  who  has  put  us 
in  the  way  of  getting  arms  together,  if  he 
has  not?" 

"That  doesn't  amount  to  much,"  re- 
joined the  first  speaker,  "  and  if  it  does, 
hasn't  he  kept  himself  high  above  us  as 
if  he  was  better  than  we  ?  He  spends 
like  the  richest  and  grandest,  living  like  a 
prince,  while  we  have  all  the  work  and 
trouble — " 

"  And  very  little  of  the  danger,"  in- 
terrupted the  other. 

"  Little  danger,  ha  ?  If  we  were  found 
out  I  reckon  you'll  find  that  our  necks 
are  no  safer  than  his.  He  is  spending  at 
our  cost,  I  tell  you !  and  besides,  he  inter- 
feres, as  if  he  was  our  master,  and  forbids 
our  carrying  out  any  little  plans  of  our 
own  for  making  money." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  does,  because  he  will 
not  allow  our  great  plans  to  be  disgraced 
by  the  pilfering  and  meanness  of  such  fel- 
lows as  you." 

"  Disgraced  ?  •  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  that?  I  am  as  good 
as  you,  or  he  either  for  that  matter." 

*♦  Order  !  order !  "  was  called  by  two 
or  three  of  the  worst  looking  ones,  "  no 
contentions  in  the  meeting  !  " 

"  Wilson,  Johnson,  you  are  both  too 
rough." 

"  We  have  got  to  live."  retorted  Wil- 
son suddenly,  "  and  who  will  give  us  a 
crust  to  save  us  from  starving  or  naked- 
ness, I'd  like  to  know  ?  If  Captain  Ross 
would  let  usmake  something  for  ourselves 
we  wouldn't  complain.  Let*  him  allow  us 
enough  to  live  as  he  does  and  we'll  be 
be  satsified.  But  no !  What  is  he  keep- 
ing our  money  for?  for  himself  to  spend 
in  luxury  while  we  starve?  Are  we 
robbing  our  masters  for  him,  do  you 
think?  I  tell  you  we  must  watch  hira. 
Who  knows  what  big  plans  he  is  laying  up 
for  himself,  or  what  he  is  doing  to  ruin  us 
when  our  eyes  and  ears  are  not  in  the 
way?" 

"  Miserable,  calumnious  fellow  !  "  ex- 
claimed a  deep,  stern  voice,  as  throwing 
aside  bis  cloak,  with  sudden  and  indig- 
nant step,  Ross  appeared  in  the  circle. 
**  Because  I  will  not  permit  you  to  be- 
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come  vulgar  thieves,  stealing  for  your 
own  base  gratifications,  you  dare  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  selfish,  villainous  dishonesty. 
If  your  eyes  and  ears  were  not  equal  to 
learning  what  I  am,  mine  have  taught  me 
what  you  are.     I  know  you  !  " 

Wilson  shrank  back. 

"  What  would  you  have  of  me  ? " 
Ross  continued,  turning  to  the  assembled 
men,  **  What  have  you  against  me?  You 
suspect  me  of  treason  because  I  seldom 
attend  your  useless  meetings.  I  call 
them  useless^  they  are  dangerous.  Do 
you  suppose  because  they  are  held  at 
midnight  and  among  the  mountains,  or  in 
8«>me  remote  plantation  cabin,  that  they 
have  escaped  detection?  I  tell  you  they 
are  more  than  suspected  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  you  will  be  marked  men. 
Your  insane  presence  last  evening  at  the 
festival  on  Mordant  plantation  might  have 
ruined  all,  for  more  than  one  observed 
you.       What  business  had  you  there  ?  " 

A  peculiar  look  of  intelligence  passed 
between  several  of  the  circle. 

"  You  do  not  tell  me  why  you  thus  ex- 
pose yourselves  and  our  cause  to  ruin,  but 
that  you  were  there  is  sufficient  proof  of 
your  egregious  folly  to  say  the  least. 
Suppose  you  had  been  arested?  You 
might  have  been,  for  keen  hounds  are  on 
the  scent  for  you." 

An  uneasy  movement  was  observed 
among  the  company,  and  they  looked 
anxiously  in  the  face  of  Ross. 

"  Have  I  not  cautioned  you  about  ex- 
posure ?  Did  I  not  save  you  from  de- 
tectiou  two  weeks  ago,  at  your  meeting 
on  Granby's  plantation  by  riding  twenty 
miles  through  storm  and  darkness  to  save 
you  ?  " 

"  You  did,  it  is  true." 

"  Did  I  not  save  you  one  week  ago,  by 
false  information  that  your  meeting  was 
being  held  in  the  mountains,  when  you 
were  insanely  gathered  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Rushton's  overseer. 

'*  You  did  !  you  did  !  "  and  a  dozen 
voices  were  now  raised  in  defence  where 
none  but  tones  of  accusation  had  been 
heard  before. 

"  And  now  what  do  you  think  I  have 
done  to-night?  I  have  sent  the  hunters 
to  look  for  you  where  they  will  not  find 


you,  ten  miles  south,  at  the  old  marble 
quarry." 

The  commotion  among  the  Ibteners  in- 
creased. 

**  And  yet  you  suspect,  accuse  and  cal- 
umnize  me.  I  know  the  reason.  There 
are  among  you  those  who  would  ruin  the 
great  cause  of  freeing  your  enslaved  race 
for  the  sake  of  some  miserable  gain  to 
yourselves.  I  know  that  some  of  you 
have  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  your 
robbery  and  plunder.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this, "  Ross  stood  forward,  with  a  look 
and  tone  which  spoke  his  earnestness,  <*  I 
will  not  allow  this  longer.  I  will  com- 
mand and  you  shall  obey  in  this  matter, 
or  I  leave  you  to  the  fate  that'  you  would 
bring  upon  yourselves  in  one  week  were 
it  not  for  me." 

He  stood  looking  around  the  assembly 
like  a  threatening  judge;  the  few,  and 
they  were  but  few.  Whose  conscience* 
told  them  that  they  were  mean  traitors 
to  their  own  cause,  cowering  back  from 
his  indignant  glances. 

"  You  are  right !  "  said  twenty  voices. 
"  Order  us  and  we  will  obey,  for  you  are 
our  leader,  and  we  know  you  think  only 
of  our  good,  and  the  great  cause." 

The  leader  smiled  proudly,  "  I  came 
among  you  to-night  to  say  what  I  have 
said,  not  to  share  in  your  miserable,  dan- 
gerous councils,  nor  to  support  your  more 
than  useless  plans.  Now  I  must  leave 
you  again." 

"  No,  no  !  don't  go  now —  " 

"  I  must,  for  time  passes.  What  we 
do  must  be  done  quickly,  or  not  at  all. 
A  few  more  false  steps  and  we  are  lost. 
I  must  see  many  others  before  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  order  you,  the  leaders  only, 
to  meet  me  then  at  the  old  gathering 
place  four  miles  north.  The  rest  of  you 
who  still  have  masters,  I  order  to  go 
quietly  to  their  work,  and  neither  look 
nor  speak  to  one  another  on  anything  but 
your  work.  Now  separate  at  once.  If 
you  do  not  strictly  obey  me,  I  will  throw 
up  my  leadership,  and  as  I  said  before, 
leave  you  to  your  fate." 

With  these  words  the  leader  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  the  church. 

For  a  few  moments  after  his  disappear- 
ance   the   agitation  aiid   uproar   among 
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those  he  left  behind  him  was  intense. 
The  darkest  among  them,  the  negroes  who 
had  hitherto  kept  silent,  now  broke  out. 
They  had  an  unbounded  reverence  for 
their  bold  and  disinterested  leader,  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, of  their  oppressed  race,  they  believ- 
ed could  have  no  motive  nor  end,  but 
pure,  unmixed  benevolence.  They  loved 
and  trusted  him,  and  would  follow  and 
obey  him  while  others,  whose  predomi- 
Banoe  of  white  blood  in  their  veins,  blood 
drawn  from  impure  and  infamous  foun- 
tains, from  sinister  motives  of  their  own, 
belied  and  traduced  l\im. 

"What  for  you  talk  'gainst  Massa 
Koss?"  inquired  a  tall,  stalwart  negro. 
**  Cos  he  wear  fine  clothes  and  ride  in  a 
carriage?  He  ought  to.  He  shall  have 
all  de  money  I  can  get  for  him.  He 
good  friend,  and  mean  to  free  de  poor 
'slave,  and  make  de  hard  massa  gib  us 
what  we've  earned.  You  no  right  to  talk 
agin  Massa  Ross." 

"  No  he  hasn't ;  Massa  Ross  our  lead- 
er !  "  ejaculated  a  dozen  others  who  had 
been  boiling  with  anser  at  the  attempts 
of  two  or  three  ambitious  white  men 
among  them  to  displace  their  Captain  that 
they  might  assume  the  leadership  them- 
selves. Too  timid  to  interrupt  the  tirade 
against  him  themselves,  they  gladly  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  first  who  dared 
speak  in  his  defence. 

"We  not  goin  to  hear  Massa  Ross 
abused.  Massa  Ross  our  Captain,  and 
nobody  else.  Massa  Ross  tell  us  to  go 
home  and  keep  quiet,  and  go  to  work, 
and  we  go." 

A  faint  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting  to  get  a  farther 
hearing  among  the  slaves  or  the  free  col- 
ored men  failed  of  any  effect,  and  the 
meeting  dispersed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  noisily  than  was  at  all  consistent 
with  safety,  to  men  plotting  that  danger- 
cu-J  movement,  an  insurrection. 

They  were,  however,  apparently  unde- 
te3ted,  and  the  next  morning  found  all  at 
their  accustomed  toils  as  assiduously  as 
if  no  thought  of  the  enormous  wickedness 
of  endeavoring  to  gain  their  freedom  was 
in  their  heads. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Ry  M.  C.  Peolc 

A  fountain  in  the  desert  burst. 
And  weary  travellers  stopped  to  drink ; 

Thuogh  all  the  ground  about  was  cursed. 
Yet  flowers  grew  upon  its  brink. 

Faint  hearts  and  drooping  hopes  it  blest 
With  visions  of  the  coming  goal. 

And  travellers  called  it  "  Pilgaim's  Best  "— 
••  A  blessing  for  a  weary  souL** 

I  know  a  desert  worse  than  this, 

I  was  a  traveller,  pilgrim-shod. 
Lifers  bright  mirage,  its  faded  bliss. 

Had  left  me  but  the  waste  and  God  ; 
When  lo  !  a  fountain  sprang  from  Christ, 

A  blessing  for  my  wearj*  days; 
I  named  the  place  *'  The  Pilgrim's  Rest," 

And  marked  the  spot  with  prayer  and  praise. 

When  sunset  trails  the  golden  west. 

With  hues  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
Night  hides  the  jewels  in  her  breast. 

And  leaves  the  twilight  grey  and  cold  • 
And  when  we  mourn  the  daring  theft. 

We  see  the  great  stars  shine  above. 
With  eyes  of  every  look  bereft 

Except  their  one  expression — Love, 

So  when  the  hopeful  suns  of  life. 

Fade  early  in  a  western  sky, 
Trhough  wasted  hope  or  fover-striib. 

We  scan  the  stars  of  peace  on  high — 
Calm  pilots  in  a  darksome  sky. 

Instruct  u$  in  your  quiet  ways. 
Like  >  ours,  be  ours  the  prayer  of  peace  ; 

Like  yours,  be  ours  the  song  of  praise. 


The  frirther  we  penetrate  the  embank- 
ment of  evil  the  thinner  the  strata 
appears,  while  the  great  underlying  power 
of  life  is  goodness.  When  we  rise  above 
the  earth-shadows  whieh  cover  us,  and 
which  dwindle  away  in  the  universal 
space  filled  with  God's  love, — the  further 
we  pierce,  and  rise,  and  penetrate, — the 
more  do  the  exceptional  facts  fall  away, 
and  the  general  rule  of  goodness  appears. 
The  most  intelligent  faith  is  the  most 
cheerful  faith.  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
sentimental  conception  of  God,  that  he  is 
good,  it  is  a  conception  confirmed  by  the 
broadest  knowledge,  and  by  the  most 
solid  intelligence. 
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UnEBS  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  A  KILL 

By  X.  Y.  Z. 

To  tie  readers  of  the  Repository : 

Iq  the  iatroductioa  to  jou  which  pre- 
ceded mj  first  Letter  —  on-  the  whole  a 
verj  flattering  one  —  the  accomplished 
editress  hints  that  I  may  be  somewhat 
*^  less  profound"  than  I  would  have  yon 
think. 

Now  be  it  known  to  all  and  singular, 
that  profundity  in  any  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge  is  what  I  was  never  charg- 
ed with.  It  18  not  my  besetting  sin.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  measure  progress 
with  a  **  Thus  £ar  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land," 

My  residence  at  the  top  of  a  hill  favors, 
in  all  respects,  superficial  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  just  this,  in  which  I  claim  an  advan- 
tage over  those  unfortunate  beings,  who, 
for  lack  of  compreheTtsive  views,  are  fain 
to  go  below  the  surface  and  look  at  na- 
ture on  the  "wrong  side."  As  though 
one  should  insist  on  examining  the  lining 
and  seams  of  my  coat,  but  refuse  to  judge 
of  its  beauty  and  quality  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  side  intended  for  exposure ; 
because,  forsooth,  that  would  be  superfi- 
ciaL  Spoiled  children  of  lysience,  who 
are  never  satisfied  with  a  toy  till  they 
have  broken  it,  and  exposed  its  secret 
springs. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  more  spe- 
cific suggestion  that  I  stated,  "  The  Old 
Lady  who  lived  under  the  hill,"  to  be  **  a 
parent,"  when  not  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject is  uttered  by  the  writer,  I  beg  to  say 
one  word.  I  did  not,  in  terms  affirm  her 
to  be  "  a  parent ;  "  but  parenthetically, 
ventured  a  mere  opinion  that  she  was ; 
and  this,  by  the  way,  £  am  prepared  to 
defend  by  intimations  and  implications 
from  Mother  Goose  herselt 

It  is  no  doubt  known  to  the  very  intel- 
ligent readers  of  the  Repository,  (intelli- 
gent, aa  is  proved  by  their  taking  the 
Repository,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
reading  it,)  that  there  is  much  more  im- 
plied and  involved  in  language  than  at 
first  strikes  the  eye.  You  all  remember 
how  much  has  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
simple  question,  **  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day.'      Indeed,  an  English  logician  has 


shown  that  one  of  the  simplest  proposi- 
tions in  the  language  contains  by  implica- 
tioif,  no  less  than  fourteen  entirely  dis- 
tinct propositions.  Now  this  property  of 
language  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
great  writers.  Shakespear,  Milton,  and 
Bacon  are  examples  of  it.  Nor  is  Mother 
Goose  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Why, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  conversion — logical, 
I  mean,  not  theological,  is  but  a  scientific 
statement  of  what  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  differenct  classes  of  propositions. 
Now,  what  is  directly  stated  by  the  mem- 
orable author  referred  to  ?  For  I  admit 
that  '*  not  to  know  "  Mother  Goose,  "  ar- 
gues oneself  unknown,"  and  I  am  partic- 
ularly desirous  of  showing  myself  "  sound 
on  the  Goose." 

After  stating  catagorically  the  fact  of 
her  former  existence  and  residence,  and 
hypothetically,  her  present  whereabouts, 
we  are  informed  that  she  <<  sold  applet 
and  she  sold  pies,"  and  then  follows  what 
indeed  renders  her  worthy  of  the  immor- 
tality which  her  own  virtues  and  the  fame 
of  the  veracious  historian  has  conferred 
on  her, — ^the  fiict,  that, 

**  She  was  the  old  woman  that  neTer  told  lies.** 

Now  I  put  it  to  any  candid  business 
man, — I  use  the  term  in  its  most  generic 
sense,  —  "male  and  female  created  he 
them,"  whether,  under  the  peculiar  temp- 
tations incident  to  trade  in  general,  and 
to  the  retail  department  in  particular,  it 
is  possible  that  she  should  have  preserved 
her  integrity  intact,  without  some  strong 
and  unusual  restraining  influence,  from 
which,  even  in  business  hours,  she  was 
not  exempt? 

And  what  could  that  restraining  in- 
fluence have  been  ?  Moral  principle,  say 
you.  Nonsense,  say  I.  Where  do  you 
find  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  whose  ap- 
petites and  passions  are  so  schooled,  that 
moral'  principle  is  altoays  dominant? 
And  we  are  expressly  told  that, 
**  She  was  an  old  woman  that  never  told  lies*** 

Never,  for  a  moment,  under  whatever 
complication  of  temptations  to  represent 
her  merchandise  other  than  it  was,  did  8he 
swerve,  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  strictest  veracity. 

**  Ye    prudes  in  virtue,  sav,  say,   ye 
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severest,  what  would  you  have  done?" 
Or,  rather,  what  have  you  done,  when 
away  from  the  restraining  influences  of 
home,  and  assailed  hy  the  temptations 
and  perplexities  incident  to  trade  ?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  You 
have  in  some  evil  hour  yielded,  and  a 
careful  self-scrutiny  will  reveal  to  your 
consciousness,  if  not  to  the  perception  of 
your  neighbors,  the  old  scar  on  your 
character. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  with  every  con- 
ceivable influence  which  can  be  supposed  to 
restrain  one,  thus  situated,  and  show  that 
though  the  power  may  be  potent,  it  will 
sometimes  be  caught  napping.  How 
many  a  man,  for  instance,  have  you  and 
I  known,  standing  high  in  church  and 
State,  and  in  all  the  puplic  walks  of  life, 
who  yet  does,  sometimes,  in  the  market, 
or  in  the  political  meeting,  or  club-room, 
"  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme," so  far  forget  himself  as  to  behave 
but  ♦*  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked?" 

Are  there  not  many  men,  who  in  their 
offices  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  false- 
hood, and  even  into  the  utterance  of  an 
oath,  whose  "  walk  and  conversation  "  at 
home,  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  is 
marked  by  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  proprieties  of  life,  and  the  claims  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  who  would  be 
shocked  to  know  that  their  children  were 
ever  guilty  of  a  like  malfeasance  ? 

The  restraints,  then,  implied  in  her 
maternal  relationship,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  those  "  little  responsibilities," 
for  I  infer  from  the  nature  of  her  wares, 
that  her  residence  "  under  the  hill  "  was 
of  contracted  dimensions,  and  her  nur- 
sery and  shop  probably,  one  and  the  same 
apartment,  these,  I  say,  furnish  the  only 
conceivable  influences  of  sufficient  po- 
tency to  hold  her  uniformly,  and  with 
no  exceptional  lapse,  to  her  integrity. 
Or,  to  adopt  the  form  of  argument,  used 
with  such  crushing  eflect  by  the  veracious 
historian  of  New  Amsterdam,  if  it  were 
not  these,  what  was  it?  llierefore  it 
was  Q.  E.  D. 

But  I  forgive  the  insinuation  of  the 
learned  editress,  since  it  has  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  ♦»  to  define  my  position," 
as  the  politicians  say,  and  to  display  an 


amount  of  scholastic  learning,  which,  had 
I  volunteered  it  without  provocation, 
might  have  subjected  me  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  pedantry,  a  weakness  which  I  con- 
demn in  othe  s,  and  perhaps  the  more 
severely  because  I  have  a  lingering  sus- 
picion that,  at  times,  I  am  half  inclined 
to  fall  into  it.  This,  between  us,  as  a 
matter  of  confession.  But  let  no  one 
charge  me  with  pedantry. 


Speak  no  Bad  Words. — ♦•  How  is  it 
I  don*t  seem  to  hear  you  speak  bad 
words?  "  asked  an  "  old  salt  "  of  a  boy 
on  board  a  man-of-war. 

»»0h,  cause  I  don't  forget  my  Cap- 
tain's orders,"  answered  the  boy, 
brightly. 

»*  Captain's  orders  !  "  cried  the  old 
sailor,  "  I  didn't  know  he  gave  any." 

"  He  did,"  said  Jem,  and  I  keep  'em 
safe  htre^'*  putting  his  hand  on  his  breast. 
"  Here  they  be,"  said  Jem,  slowly  and 
distinctly  :  "  *  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not 
at  all :  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's 
throne :  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
stool :  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 
city  of  the  great  King.  Neither  shalt 
thou  swea^  by  thy  head,  because  thou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 
But  let  your  communication  be.  Yea, 
yea  ;  Nay,  nay  ;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil.' " 

"  Them's  from  the  good  old  log-boolc,  I 
see,"  said  the  sailor. 


A  Beautiful  Illustration.  —  If  one 
should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand  and  tell  me 
there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might 
look  for  them  with  my  eyes,  and  search 
for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and  be 
unable  to  detect  them  ;  but  let  me  take  a 
magnet  and  sweep  through  it,  and  how 
would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible 
particles,  by  the  mere  power  of  attrac- 
tion !  The  unthankful  heart,  like  my 
finger  in  the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies  ; 
but  let  the  thankful  heart  sweep  through 
the  day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds  the 
iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every  hour,  some 
heavenly  blessings,  only  the  iron  in  God's 
sand  is  gold. — O.  W.  Holmes. 
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THE    BROTHERS. 

Crowfoot  lane,  though  never  a  place  o^ 
much  traffic,  used,  when  I  knew  it  some 
years  ago,  to  be  often  frequented  bj  little 
foot  passengers,  as  it  led  from  the  princi- 
pal academy  of  E to  one  of  the  large 

suburbs  of  the  town. 

One  June  afternoop,  some  years  ago, 
after  all  the  other  little  students  had 
passed  along,  there  remained  two  strag- 
glers in  the  lane.  There  was  small 
resemblances  between  the  two,  the  one 
being  stout  and  ruddy,  while  the  other, 
though  nearly  as  tall,  had  a  slight 
figure  and  somewhat  peevish  expression 
of  face. 

"  Keep  off,  out  of  my  road  there, 
you  little  goose,"  cried  the  elder,  push- 
ing the  younger  one  rudely  off  the 
foot-path  to  the  centre  of  the  road. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  do  your  bidding," 
retorted  the  other  angrily,  and  again 
trying  to  get  footing  on  the  pathway 
till  he  was  repulsed  as  roughly  as  before. 
"  You  have  no  business  to  push  me  into 
the  dirt,  and  1*11  tell  mother,  he  said  in  a 
whimpering  voice. 

"Oh,  you'll  tell  mother,  will  you?" 
replied  the  other ;  then  I'll  just  *  give 
you  something  worth  telling  her  about ;" 
and  he  swung  his  satchel  in  the  air,  as 
if  meaning  to  let  the  whole  weight  de- 
scend upon  the  boy,  when  his  arm  was 
arrested  by  a  hand  stronger  than  his 
own.  He  turned  angrily  round  and 
found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  stranger. 
There  was  something  in  the  calm  gentle- 
ness of  his  eye  that  the  angry  boy 
shrunk  more  from  than  if  it  had  been 
the  stomest  rebuke. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger.  He  had  never  felt  ashamed 
to  give  his  name  before,  but  he  did  not 
like  this  kind  of  introduction,  and  wait- 
ed till  the  question  was  repeated. 

"George  Bruce." 

"And  that  boy's?" 

"  Arthur." 

"  Arthur  what  ?  " 

"  Arthur  Bruce." 

"  Bruce  !  "  exclaimed  his  interrogator, 


"  Bruce  !  surely  you  are  not  brothers !  " 
But  neither  of  the  boys  answered. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  he  added,  "  though 
I  could  not  have  thought  it  possible. 
I  too  had  a  brother  long  ago,  but  he  is  in 
heaven  now,  and  I  thank  God  no  words 
like  these  ever  passed  between  us.. 
Go  home,  boys,  go  home,  and  ask  your 
mother  what  this  means,  *  He  that 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.'  He 
released  his  grasp  of  George's  arm,  and 
the  boys  slunk  behind  him  in  silence 
while  he  passed  rapidly  on. 

Mrs.  Bruce  could  not  fail  to  remark 
the  unusual  quietness  of  her  boys  that 
evening ;  and  at  last  George,  whose 
open  disposition  seldom  allowed  him  to 
keep  anything  secret,  told  her  of  their 
quarrel  and  the  reproof  of  the  stranger. 
"  Oh,  mother,"  he  ended  with  saying, 
"  I  do  wish  I  could  love  Arthur  ;  but 
somehow  he  does  not  suit  me.  He  has 
such  a  whining  way  I  just  think  I'll  beat 
him  and  make  him  cry  outright.  And 
then  I  think  he  does  mean,  shabby  things, 
and  it  makes  me  ashamed  of  him." 

"  George,"  replied  his  mother,  "  when 
you  and  Arthur  were  quite  little  boys, 
your  father  and  I  used  to  be  glad  to 
think  that  you  were  the  older,  as  we 
thought  you  would  help  us  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points  of  Arthur's  character; 
but  your  want  of  brotherly  patience 
has  sadly  disappointed  all  our  hopes. 

"  I  would  like  to  help  you,  indeed  I 
would,  mamma,"  said  George. 

•*  Arthur  is  a  very  loving  little  boy," 
she  answered,  "  and  if  you  would  be 
patient  and  kind  to  him  he  would  love 
you  dearly,  and  would  be  proud  of  his 
elder  brother  and  try  to  imitate  him. 
But  if  you  continue  to  be  so  overbear- 
ing to  him,  the  time  may  fome  when 
you  will  need  a  brother's  love  and  find 
that  the  priceless  treasure  can  no  longer 
be  yours." 

It  was  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  this,  that  the  boys  returned  home 
later  than  usual,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Arthur  kept  in  the  back-ground,  but 
George  entered  the  parlor  with  a  flushed 
and  eager  face. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
"  what  good  news  have  you  brought  us  ?  " 
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"  It  is  not  good  news,  papa,"  he  an- 
swered, looking  a  little  redder  than  be- 
fore ;  *'  but  1  promised  Mr.  Bentley  to 
tell  you  that  Arthur  had  copied  his 
theme  out  of  one  of  the  elder  boys* 
books,  and  he  said  he  hoped  that  you 
would  punish  him  for  it." 

Mr.  Bruce  looked  very  grave.  "  This 
is  a  sad  business  indeed,"  he  said 
"  George,"  he  added,  more  gravely  still, 
"  I  think  you  must  have  the  pleasure  of 
choosing  his  punishment.  What  shall 
it  be?" 

George  would  not  answer,  but  Mrs. 
Bruce  said,  "  Arthur  must  remain  in 
his  own  room  this  evening  and  to-mor- 
row also  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  think  what 
a  great  sin  he  has  committed,  and  ask 
God  to  forgive  him.  Did  you  not  think, 
Arthur,"  she  asked,  "  that  God  saw  you 
all  the  time  you  were  copying  the  theme?  " 

"  No,  mamnm,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
think  of  that ;  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  it  at  all,  and  was 
so  afraid  of  being  punished,  and  nobody 
would  help  me." 

"  Bid  you  ask  George?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  but  he  was  too  busy." 

Mrs.  Bruce  turned  away  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  Arthur  went  weeping  up  to 
his  room.  There  was  almost  perfect 
silence  during  dinner-time  that  day, 
and  George  was  glad  when  it  was  over. 
He  hastened  into  the  public  gardens 
that  were  in  the  neighborhood,  hoping 
to  meet  some  of  his  companions,  and 
to  silence  his  reproachful  conscience  by 
a  game  at  foot-ball.  He  was  earlier 
than  usual  and  could  see  none  of  his 
friends.  At  last  he  thought  he  heard 
familiar  voices  in  a  by-path,  and  turned 
toward  the  pound.  "  Indeed  I  cannot 
come,  Edwards,  I  am  too  busy,"  said 
the  voice  of  his  own  chosen  friend, 
Walter  Dixon. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  bom  crammer,  I 
declare !  "  replied  somebody  whom 
George  did  not  know;  1*11  see  if  I  can't 
find  some  other  fellow,  who  knows  the 
use  of  bis  feet  as  well  as  his  head  !  "  and 
George  heard  him  running  off  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  He  found  Walter  git- 
ting  with  his  brother  Henry  on  the  bank, 
while  a  book  lay  open  between  them. 


"  I  cannot  oome  now,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  George's  entreaties  ;  "  you  see 
Henry  has  a  difficult  lesson  to-night ;  I 
was  getting  cross  in  the  house,  and  he 
was  getting  dull,  so  we  brought  our  book 
to  this  quiet  corner,  to  see  if  fresh  air 
would  brighten  our  Acuities." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bother  with  his 
lessons  after  your  own;  how  can  jou 
have  patience  for  them  ?  "  said  George. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Walter,  looking  kindly 
at  the  rather  stupid  face  of  his  brother, 
**  I  do  give  Henry  a  good  deal  of  pa- 
tience, but  he  pays  me  back  with  plenty 
of  love  ;  and  as  my  mother  says,  that  is 
good  coin.  But  really,  Greorge,  you  must 
go  away,  or  we  shall  not  get  finished 
to-night." 

George  turned  away  in  no  better 
humor  than  before.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  was  a  brotherly 
love  which  he  and  Arthur  knew  no- 
thing of;  but  he  tried  to  think  of  other 
things.  His  conscience  was  not  silent, 
only  he  would  not  listen  to  her  voice, 
and  all  her  pleasing  was  in  vain.  The 
summer  vacation  soon  came,  and  was 
spent  by  George  and  Arthur  on  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Loch  Long ;  but 
many  of  its  sunny  days  were  imbit- 
tered  by  their  angry  disputes  with  each 
other  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  began 
seriously  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  send  George  to  England 
during  the  coming  winter ;  but  on  his 
earnest  entreaty  they  agreed  that  they 
would  give  him  another  trial  at  home. 

When  they  returned  to  town  the  first 
thing  George  heard  from  their  old  ser- 
vant was,  that  Walter  Dixon  had  come 
home  a  week  before  very  ill. 

"  Indeed,  master  George,"  she  said, 
"  their  cook  Jane  tells  me  there  is  no 
betterness  to  be  looked  for  now." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  George,  **  that  can- 
not be  true.  Jane  is  a  wicked  old 
croaker ;  but  I  shall  go  this  very  minute 
and  see  Walter." 

So  he  ran  along  the  street  and  was 
soon  at  the  door  of  his  friend's  house. 
The  nurse  opened  the  door  for  him, 
and  told  him  master  Walter  was  very 
ill,  and  that  Mrs.  Dixon  had  gone  out 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  had  said  if  he 
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called  he  might  see  Walter.  Gkorge 
ran  up  stairs  and  found  the  two  brothers 
alone.  Walter  in  bed  and  strangely 
altered  siiioe  he  had  seen  him  last.  As 
dark  clouds  sometimes  suddenly  obscure 
a  summer  sky,  so  the  shadow  of  death 
had  stolen  over  his  bright  young  life,  and 
George  felt  it  must  be  so. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  he  said,  bursting 
into  tears.  Henry  whispered  to  him 
not  to  cry,  but  George  thought  he  was 
crying  too,  for  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

*^  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a 
brother  when  one  is  ill ! "  said  Walter, 
quite  cheerfully ;  "  you  cannot  think 
how  kind  Henry  is  to  me.  He  never 
wearies  of  reading  to  me,  or  of  sitting 
beside  me.  Do  you  know,  George,  I 
used  sometimes  to  wonder  whether  I 
did  not  love  you  best,  you  are  so  clever 
and  amusing ;  but  I  now  feel  that  there 
is  nobody  like  a  brother ! " 

George  thought  he  would  like  to  tell 
Walter  about  his  quarrels  with  Arthur, 
and  ask  his  advice  ;  but  just  then  the 
nurse  came  in  and  said  he  must  not  stay 
longer. 

All  the  way  home  he  thought  of  the 
two  brothers  he  had  lt;ft,  so  unlike  each 
other,  and  yet  so  happy  together. 
"  Arthur  and  I,"  he  thought,  "  are  not 
so  unlike,  and  might  be  as  happy.  I 
will  try  now  and  be  patient,  and  make  a 
friend  of  him." 

When  he  reached  home  he  wished 
to  run  up  to  his  own  room  and  speak 
to  no  one,  he  felt  so  sorry,  and  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  crying  ;  but,  as  he 
passed  the  parlor,  Arthur  saw  him  and 
cried,  "  Do  come  here,  George,  and  tell 
me  about  Walter." 

George  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
went  on ;  but  remembering  that  this 
was  breaking  his  new  good  resolution, 
he  returned  and  told  Arthur  how  ill  he 
thought  Walter  was,  and  all  that  had 
pass^  between  them. 

Walter  did  nor  live  many  days  after 
this,  and  when  George  came  home 
from  the  funeral  he  wept  more  bitterly 
than  he  ever  had  done  in  his  life  before, 
although  he  struggled  hard  to  hide  his 
grief 

"My  dear  George,"  his  father  said, 


<*you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  these 
tears.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  my 
son  could  part  unmoved  with  his  ear- 
liest friend ;  but  I  would  have  you 
seriously  to  think  what  is  the  right  use 
to  make  of  this  trial.  You  have  lost 
a  friend,  will  you  not  try  to  find  a 
brother  ?  " 

"  I  will,  papa,  indeed  I  will,"  said 
George, — and  he  kept  his  promise. 

From  this  time  he  honestly  and 
prayerfully  tried  to  fulfil  his  duties  as 
as  elder  brother.  When  he  dropped 
his  proud,  contemptuous  manner  to- 
wards Arthur,  it  astonished  even  him- 
self to  feel  how  much  happier  he  was, 
and  how  readily  Arthur  gave  him  his 
confidence  and  love.  As  a  stream 
flows  readily  into  its  natural  channel 
when  some  barrier  is  removed,  so  the 
little  boy's  love  freely  returned  to  the 
brother  who  had  so  long  estranged  it; 
and,  as  his  mother  had  predicted,  he 
learned  to  admire  and  imitate  George's 
more  brave  and  generous  character. 

A  few  years  after  this,  no  stranger 
who  had  met  these  loving  brothers  in 
Crowfoot  lane,  (still  their  favorite 
path,)  could  have  dreamed  that  there 
had  once  been  so  liltle  union  or  bro- 
therly kindness  between  them.  Per- 
haps had  he  followed  them  home,  he 
might  have  guessed  the  secret  from 
two  cards  which  still  hung  on  the  wall 
of  each  of  the  brothers'  rooms,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  there  for 
many  a  day.  The  inscription  upon 
them   was   this  : — 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  '*— Pa. 
cxxxiii.  1. 

"  Be  kindly  affeotioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honor  preferring  one  anoth- 
er."—Rom.  xu.  10. 


I  would  not  give  anything  for  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  in  the  world  who  had 
not  back  of  that  the  eloquence  of  a  life  of 
moral  power,  of  a  consistent  character  ; 
and  then  it  is  not  so  much  the  words 
that  are  said  as  the  unction  streaming  as 
it  were  from  God  himself  that  has  the 
effect. 
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AUTUMN. 

The  wild  flowers  of  autumn  still  bloom  in  the 
glen. 

The  hillsides  are  verdant  as  May; 
The  song  of  the  robin  and  chirp  of  the  wren 

Still  hendJ  the  advent  of  day. 

Bat  the  flowers  from  the  glen  and  the  garden 
ere  long 
'Neath  the  breath  of  November  will  fade; 
The  robin  and  wren  with  their  chirrups  and 
eong. 
Will  vanish  from  orchard  and  glade. 


And  the  loud  piping  wind  will  come  down  from 
the  moors, 

Where  all  the  year  Winter  is  King, 
And  wailing  a  dirge  by  our  windows  and  doors. 

Will  sweep  the  wild  earth  with  its  wing; 

Till  the  lonely  night-watches,  so  solemn  and 
deep, 
Are  haunted  by  tones  of  the  lost. 
And  the  thresholds  that  bound  the  still  cham- 
bers of  sleep. 
By  the  pale  forms  of  Hades  are  orost 

And  up  from  the  Isles  of  the  tnutorous  South, 
And  up  from  her  mountains  of  blue; 

From  the  founts  of  her  broad  rivers  down  to 
their  mouth , 
From  many  a  blood-stained  bayou. 


There  will  come  a  drear  undertone,  such  as  the 
sea 
Calls  up  from  its  caverns  of  gloom. 
When  ships  gather  close  their   white  canvas 
and  flee. 
And  man  sternly  t^ces  his  doom  : 

A  drear  undertone  that  pale  mothers  will  hear 
As  they  listen  with  white  lips  and  say  — 

*  It  sounds  like  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  bier. 
Where  my  soldier-boy  slumbers  to-day.' 

But  high  o'er  the  wildest,  the  wof  lest  strain 
Ever  knelled  by  the  winds  of  the  North ; 

Above  all  the  dreamiest  dirge-note  <  the  main 
From  its  gloomy  caves  ever  sent  forth. 

There  will  swell  a  proud  anthem  that  all  the 
wide  land 

Shall  hear  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
An  anthem  of  victory,  royal  and  grand , 

Poured  out  from  a  free  people's  breast. 


0,  mothers,  whose  sons  in  a  soldier's  grave  lie. 

When  you  hear  the  triumphant  refrain. 
Lay  your  garments  of  sorrow  and  heaviness  by. 
And  in  festal  robes  join  in  the  strain  ! 

Aye  !  swell  the  loud  anthem,  then  !  Noble  and 
bright 
Shall  the  day  in  its  mrgesty  be. 
When  the  red  hand  of  treason  is  shorn  of  ita 
micht. 
And  the  slave  firom  his  master  is  free  ! 


How  pleasantly  the  autumn  is  gliding  away  ! 
After  a  few  stormy  and  unpleasant  days,  and, 
in  sooth,  some  cold  ones,  when* a  fire  on  the 
hearth  seems  pleasant,  and  one  is  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  seeing  the 
bright  flames  leap  up  the  old-fashioned  chimney , 
the  weather  has  setled  down,  apparently  in- 
to that  most  delicious  8e:ison,  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer. I  look  out  upon  the  distant  hills,  and 
as  I  watch  the  smoky  light  that  softens  and 
beautifies  them,  and  the  gorgeous  foliage 
of  the  season  shining  through  them,  I  feel  that 
the  out-door  laborer  is  a  very  happy  man.  We 
'  women-kind  '  whose  avocations  render  an  in- 
door life  so  unavoidable,  lose  many  delightful 
episodes  which  should  make  Jim  and  Pat  very 
happy  men  for  the  nonce,  and  perhaps  they  are 
so,  for  as  they  go  slowly  jogging  along  with 
baskets  of  apples  on  their  stalwart  shoulders, 
they  whistle  with  a  peaceful  and  contented 
air,  which  I  have  not  observed  for  many 
weeks.  The  women  husking  corn  in  the  fields 
among  the  rustling  stalks,  too,  seem  filled  witli 
a  pleasant  satisfiiotion  that  is  quite  refreshing 
to  behold.  Even  the  sweet-breathed  kine  with 
more  amiability  than  is  their  wont,  as  they 
stand  yielding  their  still  brimming  udders  to 
the  sometimes  not  over  gentle  hand  of  the 
milkers,  chew  their  cud  as  if  happiness  and 
they  were  one.  Aye,  even  cows  are  happier  in 
this  beautiful  Indian  Summer  !  They  too,  can 
be  out  of  doors. 

I  can  look  out,  and  a  pleasant  prospect  it  is 
that  meets  my  gaze.  Far  off  in  the  distance 
stretches  the  long  line  of  the  De^rfield  hiUs, 
hazy  and  dim  in  their  beautiful  undulations. 
Had  I  but  a  few  feet  more  of  altitude,  I  should 
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Bee  tbe  gleaming  ^f  a  very  beautiful  lake,  the 
Oneida,  which  is  made  memorable  by  the  many 
historic  recollections  of  the  red  men  and  their 
war&ies  with  tbe  intruding  pale  faces,  some 
of  whom  are  not  >  et  passed  away.  How  strange 
it  seems  that  there  should  bo  those  living  who 
knew  this  beautiful  country,  now  so  pi'osper- 
ous,  and  dotted  with  so  many  charming  vil- 
lages, so  teeming  with  schools,  and  mills,  and 
workshops,  when  it  was  only  a  wilderness  and 
covered  with  forest,  and  traversed  by  the  red 
man  and  the  wild  deer  alone  ! 

But  I  was  about  to  describe  the  landscape  I 
see  from  my  window.  Between  me  and  the 
Deerlield  hilis,  whose  graceful  sky-line  bounds 
.the  horizon,  stretches  a  vista  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  gently  undulating  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  massive  forests,  and  broad  meadows, 
studded  ai  intervals  with  little  groups  of  hem- 
locks, maples,  beeches  and  other  deciduous  trees, 
while  over  all  tower  vast  elms  of  rare  and 
beautiful  form  and  foliage.  Before  me,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  mcr<!,  rises  College  Hill, 
orowued  with  its  stately  halls  of  learning,  its 
chapel  and  observatory.  Down  its  charming 
slopes  I  see  numerous  tasteful  residences  sur- 
rounded by  carefully  kept  and  artistic  grounds, 
while  at  its  foot  winds  the  beautiful  Oiiskany, 
modestly  st>led  a  creek,  by  the  unambitious 
dwellers  of  the  valley,  but  deserving  of  the 
more  dign.fied  title  of  river.  Its  gemle  waters, 
ever  murmuring  of  the  green  solitudes  many 
miles  away  wherein  it  has  its  birth,  cheer  the 
valley  with  its  song,  ^earer  still  I  see  the 
spires  of  the  village  churches,  and  the  spacious 
and  well  kept  editice  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  young  men  of  our  own  communion. 
And  last  of  all.  on  tbe  nearest  plateau,  the  one 
on  which  stands  my  own  little  cottage,  rises  at 
the  left  the  nourishing  Houghton  iSemmary; 
while  at  the  right,  like  a  Mr  palace,  gleaming 
through  the  Ureamy  haze  which  softens  the  in- 
tervening aimobpuere,  stands  the  stately  and 
beautiful  edifice,  the  Female  Department  of 
our  Liberal  Institute.  This  is  par  excellence, 
our  priae  and  boast,  and  well  may  it  be  so  ; 
oomm  luding  in  its  situation,  grand  in  struc- 
ture, it  overlooks  the  lovehest,  most  fertile  val- 
ley, and  never  was  an  institution  of  the  kind 
more  juJicii>usly  and  more  carefully  managed. 
Happy  are  the  young  ladies  who  dwell  under 
its  roof,  and  beneath  the  firm,  serene,  and  lov- 
ing sway  of  her  who  is  its  beloved  and  honor- 
ed head.  I  call  them  blest  to  possess  the 
privilege  of  being  inmates  of  this  noblQ  institu- 
tion, and  as  the  years  roll  away,  and  the  young 


heads,  now  curling  and  bright  begin  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  silver  of  coming  age,  I  know 
they  will  look  back  to  the  period  so  happy  and 
profitable  passed  under  that  fair  roof  as  among 
the  brightest  of  their  lives  and  mark  it  ever- 
more with  a  white  stone. 

But  my  appreciation  of  our  schools  has  wiled 
me  from  the  landscape,  to  which  I  still  instinc- 
tively return,  for  *'  there  is  a  perpetual  pleasure 
in  a  lair  landscape,  seen  from  your  own  door,*' 
as  sai(h  the  Country  Parson.  I  think  there  is 
truth  in  tbe  assertion.  You  do  not  get  tired 
of  and  wish  to  hurry  away  from  your  owil 
landscape  as  you  do  from  every  other.  The 
trees,  the  fields,  the  skies  with  their  sunset 
clouds  are  always  varying  in  the  color  of  their 
beauty,  and  perhaps  the  very  fact  that  you  are 
anchored  before  them  and,  they  are  in  a  sense 
your  own,  may  render  them  more  attractive. 
It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  barrenest, 
most  savage  countries  love  them  as  the  most 
delightful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
homeliest  spot  has  beauties  if  they  be  but  look- 
ed for.  The  green  of  the  summer,  the  frosts 
of  autumn  and  snows  of  winter,  are  fairy  cov- 
erings for  many  a  skeleton  form,  and  no  place 
can  be  ugly  that  is  rich  with  grass,  or  sparkling 
with  frost,  or  lying  under  the  magnificent  er- 
mine of  snow. 

The  landscape  I  look  at  is  beautiful  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons.  I  wish,  my  reader, 
you  would  tell  John  to  harness  your  pony  and 
come  and  see  it.    , 

The  following  old  story  in  a  pretty  new  dress, 
was  sent  us  by  a  contributor  who  has  modestly 
withheld  her  name,  but  which  we  should  like  to 
know. 

RED    RIDING   HOOD. 

Oh,  blue-eyed  little  fairy. 

Why  linger  now  at  play  T 
The  dew  is  on  the  flowers 

And  shady  is  the  way. 

.  The  sun  far  o'er  the  tree  tops. 

In  heated  summer  mood 

Will  melt  your  ball  of  butter, 

So  hurry,  Hiding  Hood. 

There,  take  this  tiny  basket, 

Bd  sure  and  mind  grandma. 
Nor  loiter  by  the  wayside. 

My  little  truant  star. 

Har  eyes  were  all  abeam, 

Her  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 
Her  heart  as  pure  I  ween,  • 

As  e'en  the  moontaiu  snow  j 
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Her  hair  a  golden  mantle. 

Like  a  cloud  that's  slightly  purled 
Bound  its  edge  with  summer  lightning, 

0*er  the  bosom  of  the  world. 

Through  fields  into  the  woodlet. 

She  wandered  on  her  way, 
And  mocked  the  happy  birdlings 

That  sang  from  spray  to  spray. 

She  sat  down  by  the  brook-side, 

In  a  lovely  little  dell. 
And  thought  of  lays  and  ftdries. 

And  the  story  of  the  well. 

The  violets  on  the  margin. 

She  braided  in  her  hair. 
And  laughed  till  tae  wild  echoes 

Were  answered  everywhere; 

Till  it  seemed  as  if  the  Brownies 

Were  holding  fiesta]  day; 
She  listened  now  intently. 

To  hear  what  they  would  say. 

From  under  a  dark  fern-leaf. 

The  Imp  of  all  the  land, 
A  dart  of  night-shade  holding. 

Now  grimly  Shook  the  brand. 

Up  spake  his  Impish  majesty  : 
^'  I*m  king  of  all  the  wood; 

Invade  not  my  dominions. 
Or  changed  is  Biding  Hood» 

Into  a  loathsome  creature  T 
And  your  curls  of  wavy  gold 

Shall  crowd  with  hideous  reptiles. 
Through  valley  and  o'er  wold!  *' 

She  crossed  her  tiny  hands. 
And  a  faintly  uttered  prayer 

Bore  its  frajrrant  breath  to  heayen       » 
On  the  softened  summer  air. 

This  so  changed  the  wicked  Brownie, 
That  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 

Like  dew  within  a  flower, 
Beneath  a  burning  sky. 

He  said,  "  dear  little  ang^j 
Qo  wander  through  the  wood. 

No  living  thine  shall  iigure 
My  gentle  Riding  Hood. 

*'  In  a  little  hazel  yonder. 

You  will  find  a  downy  nest. 
And  birdies  three  in  number, 
Belonging  to  red  breast 

"  Put  a  feather  of  the  moultings 
In  your  bosom  for  a  charm; 
You  are  safe  in  Elfin  bower. 
In  dingle  or  near  cairn. 

"  •  Tis  the  token  of  the  Mtj, 
^    Of  the  Brownie  and  the  fay, 
And  will  prove  an  *  Open  sesame,' 
In  uncanny  night  or  day.** 


She  stooped  and  kissed  the^irdies. 
Took  a  feather  from  the  nest, 

And  whispered,  "  little  robin. 
Come  nestle  in  my  breast  ** 

Coquetting  with  her  pinion. 
And  chirping,  *'  pretty  guest 

ril  bring  a  mountain  daisy. 
To  wear  upon  your  breast.*' 

And  soared  away  toward  heaven. 

To  bathe  her  dewy  wing 
In  waves  of  golden  sunlight. 

And  matin  songs  to  sing. 

She  took  her  basket  gaily. 
And  trudging  by  the  rill. 

That  like  a  thread  of  silver. 
Wound  far  around  the  hill. 

That  led  into  a  dingle. 

Where  raspberries  clustered  wild. 
As  food  for  fay  or  fi^iry— 

Thus  thought  the  merry  child. 


Her  basket  'mid  the  i 

For  coolness  now  was  lain — 
Soon  dress  and  hands  were  bludiing 

With  many  a  crimson  stain. 

•  I  know,'*  she  said,  **  I've  loitered 

To  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  dully  with  the  flowers, — 
The  path  I  cannot  find. 

While  to  herself  thus  chatting. 

Without  a  fear  of  harm. 
There  came  a  scream  so  piercing. 

She  started  in  alarm. 

From  a  dark  and  lonely  thicket. 

Amid  the  tangled  briar, 
A  grixxly  wolf  came  bounding. 

With  eyes  like  baUs  of  fire. 

A  deep  low  growl  he  uttered, 

Gaied  in  her  azure  eyes. 
And  wondered  if  a  mortal. 

Or  angel  fh)m  the  skies. 

Had  changed  his  savage  nature. 
And  quenched  his  thirst  for  blood; 

For  a  radiance  as  of  heaven. 
Seemed  Mling  like  a  flood. 

He  said,  **  Dear  little  fairy. 
How  came  you  in  the  woodT 

I'm  sure  you  need  not  fear  me, 
I  mean  you  nought  but  good.*' 

She  answered,  "^mamma  sent  me  j 

With  butter  for  grandma; 
I  cannot  find  the  opening, 

I  have  wandered  off  so  fiur." 

•  I  will  be  your  pilot. 

Through  the  woods  so  dark  and  grim ; 
And  you  shall  join  with  grandma. 
In  your  sweet  evening  hymn. ' ' 

„^  .„  ,  _oogle 
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8he  thanked  the  Doble  creature, 
Quite  fearless,  though  alone 

While  smilingly  she  prattled, 
As  if  with  Kove,  at  home. 

When  they  emerged,  'twas  twiUght, 

And  dreamy  as  a  spell. 
The  screen  and  gold  alternate, 

In  shadows  deep*ning  feU. 

The  tall  and  oone-like  poplars 
Seemed  a  ladder  to  the  sky, 

WhioQ  Jacob,  dreaming,  peopled 
With  angels  from  on  higb. 

He  gaxed  around,  and  beauty^ 
Seemed  slumbering  in  the  air. 

She  saw  him  looking  upward. 
And  answered,  **  God  is  there  ! " 

He  said,  **  Oh !  yes,  my  daring. 

Your  Father's  face  I  see 
In  starry  lights  of  heaven, — 

Good  night,  remember  me." 

She  spied  the  little  wicket 

Within  the  garden  wall. 
And  crept  in  like  a  birdlet. 

With  a  sweet  and  silvery  call. 

Surprised  the  dear  old  grandma 
Ran  quick  with  open  arms, 

And  clasping  her  to  her  bosom 
With  a  flutter  of  alarm. 

She  asked  how  came  her  darling. 

Alone  at  that  late  hour; 
Then  told  all  her  adventures. 

And  of  that  higher  power 

Which  brought  her  safe  to  grandma. 
Through  bushes  and  by  tarn. 

And  gave  a  little  talisman 
Within  the  birdie's  charm. 

They  knelt  before  their  Father, 
To  thank  him  for  his  ciire; 

The  hymn  of  praise  died  faintly 
Upon  the  still  night  air. 

Gentle,  child-like  reader. 
Peruse  this  twice  told  tale 

And  from  it  draw  a  moral, 
Ihat  innocence  ne'er  fails 

To  make  a  mark  as  shining. 

As  Ins  of  the  sky. 
Sure  as  the  bright  promise 

That  holds  it  there  on  high. 


Conversing  with  a  friend  the  other  day  on 
the  very  curious  subject  of  vbjitbiloquisu,  he 
related  the  fbllowing  anecdote.  Touching  for  its 
aathenticity, 

A  few  years  ago,  toward  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  a  stranger  in  a  travelling  sulkey  was 
leisurely  pursuing  his  way  toward  a  little 
tavern,  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in 


ooe  of  the  western  states.    A  little  in  advance 

of  him,  a  negro,  returning  from  the  plough, 

was  singing  the  favorite  Ethiopian  melody  of 

**  Gwien  down  to  shin-bone  alley. 

Long  time  ago." 

The  stranger  hailed  him  with,  ** Hullo!  — 
uncle — you — snow-ball !  " 

**  S'ihT  "  said  blackey,  holding  up  his  horses. 

•'  Is  that  the  half  way  house  yornlei  ?  " 

•'  No,  sah— that  Massa  Lemon's  'Otel." 

«•  Hotel,  eh  T— Billy  Lemon  ?  " 

"Yes,  siih.  You  know  Mossa  Billy?  He 
used  to  lib  at  the  mouf  of  Cedar  Crick— he  done 
more  now,  do — keeps  monsous  nice  tavun  now, 
I  tell  you." 

•*  Indeed  !  " 

•*  Yes  sar.  You  stop  dah  dis  ebenin,  I  spec — 
all  suspectable  gemmen  stop  dah.  You  chaw 
backah,  mas^aT" 

**  Yes,  Sambo;  here's  some  real  cavendish  for 
you." 

**  Tankee,  massa— tankee.    Quashmy  name." 

"Qu*sh,  eh?" 

*'  Yes,  sah — at"  your  service.  Och  !  "  grunt- 
ed the  delighted  African,  **  dis  is  nice — he  bet- 
ter den  green  riber.    Tankee  sah— tankee." 

**  Well,  Quash,  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Lemon?  *' 

'*  Oh,  he  nice  man,  sah— mounsous  nice  man 
— empertaiu  gemmen  in  de  fuss  (>tilc,  and  me 
takes  eare  ob  de  hauses.  I  'long  to  him,  and 
I  do  siiy  it,  Mas  Billy  mighty  cleber  man 
— he  funny,  too— tell  heap  o'  stories  'bout 
ghoBses  and  spirrits,  uotwithstindin  he  feard  on 
*em,  he  sef  do,  in  my  'pinion." 
— '*  Afraid  of  ghosts,  eh  ?  "  s\id  the  traveller, 
musing  ;  **  well  go  ahead,  Mr.  Quash;  as  it's 
getting  late,  I'll  tarry  wich  Mr.  Lemon  to- 
night" 

*•  Yes,  sah;  gee  up — hoa  !— go  along  lively;" 
and  setting  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  followed  by  the 
traveller,  the  musical  Quush  again  broke  out 
in — 

**  Gwien  down  to  shin  bone  alley," — 

The  burden,  **  Long  time  ago,*'  was  taken  up 
by  some  one  apparently  in  an  adjacent  corn- 
field, which  occasioned  Quash  to  pnck  up  his 
ears  with  some  surprise ;  he  continued,  how- 
ever, with 

•*  Dah  I  met  ole  Johnny  Gladden,"— 

The  same  voice  again  responded  from  the  field, 
'*  Long  time  ago." 

*' Who  dat?"  said  the  astonished  negro, 
checking  suddenly  his  horses  and  looking 
round  on  every  side  for  the  cause  of  his  sur- 
P'ise. 

•*0h,  never  mind;  drive  ahea^l.  Snowball; 
it's  some  of  your  master's  spirits,  1  supjMise. 

Quash,  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  led  the 
way  to  the  tavern  without  uttering  another 
word.  Halted  before  the  door,  the  stranger  was 
very  SQon  waited  upon  by  the  obliging  Mr. 
Lemon,  a  bustling,  talkative  gentleman  who 
greeted  his  customer  with 

**  •  Light  sir,— 'light— here,  John !  Quash  ! 
never  mind  your  umbrella,  sir — here.  Quash, 
take  off  that  rug— give  me  your  whip,  sir- 
John,  take  off  that  chair  box — come,  sir — and 
carry  this  horse  to  the  stable.  Do  you  prefer 
him  to  stand  on  a  dirt  floor^^  ?  " 
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'*  If  you  pleaae,  sir.  He's  rather  partioalar 
about  his  lodgiugs  " 

**  Curry  him  to  the  lower  stable.  Quash, 
aud  tend  to  him  well —I  always  like  to  see 
horses  well  tended,  and  this  is  a  noble  critter, 
too,*'  continued  the  landlord,  slapping  him  on 
the  back. 

**  Take  care,  will  you  !  '*  said  the  horse. 

*•  What  the  d 1 !  **  exclaimed  the  land- 
lord, Stirling  back. 

**  Noneot  your  familiarity  !  **  said  the  horse, 
looking  spitefully  round  to  the  astonished 
tavern-keeper. 

**  Silence,  Beelzebub  !  "  said  the  traveller, 
caressing  the  animal;  and  turning  to  the  laud- 
lord,  he  observed  :  "  You  must  excuse  him, 
sir,  he*s  rather  an  aristocratic  horse — the  etfect 
of  education,  merely." 

*•  He's  the  devil,  sir." 

•*  Wo  hoa.  Beelzebub !  loose  the  traces, 
Quash — what  are  you  staring  at? — he  wont  eat 
you." 

•'  Come,  landlord,  said  Beebsebub,  *'  I  want 
my  oats." 

Quash  scattf  red^the  landlord  backed  up  in- 
to the  porch,  and  the  traveller  was  fain  to  jump 
into  his  vehicle  and  drive  round  in  search  of  the 
stable  himself.  Having  succeeded  to  his  satis- 
faction in  disposing  of  bis  horse,  he  returned  to 
the  tavern. 

Anon  supper  came  on— the  eggs  had  i^l  ap- 
parently young  chickens  in  them ;  the  landlord 
was  in  contusion  at  such  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance, and  promised  the  traveller  amends  from 
a  cold  pig,  which,  as  he  inserted  the  carvin;[; 
fork  into  it,  uttered  a  piercing  squeal,  which 
was  responded  to  by  a  louder  one  from  the 
landlady.  Down  went  the  knife  and  fork,  and 
the  cold  perspiration  began  to  grow  in  large 
beads  upon  the  forehead  of  the  landlord,  as  he 
stood  looking  fearfully  at  thegrunter;  his  atten- 
tion was  soon  taken,  however,  by  voices  from 
without  calling:   *' Ililloal  house!  Imdlord!  " 

**  Ay  ay— coming  gentlemen — more  travellers 
— do  help  yourself,  sir." 

**  Landlord  I  " 

"  Coming,  gentlemen ;  here  John,  a  light- 
bring  a  light  to  the  door;  Sally,  wait  on  the 
gentleman." 

And  out  the  landlord  bounced,  followed  by 
Joi  n  with  lights;  but  soon  returned  with  a 
look  of  disappointment,  he  declared  there  was 
no  living  being  without.  The  voices  called 
again,  and  t  >e  landlord,  after  going  out,  re- 
turned u  second  time  declaring  his  belief  that 
the  whok  pi  wntation  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

The  siruuger  arose  presently  from  the  table, 
and  drew  his  chair  to  the  tire,  having  made  a 
pretty  lienrty  supper  from  the  egvs  and  young 
porker,  their  cries  to  the  contrary  notwitn- 
staudiiig. 

'Ihat  night,  rumor  saith,  Mr.  Billy  Lemon 
slept  with  a  Bible  under  his  head,  and  kept  a 
candle  burning  in  the  room  till  morning,  and 
those  who  pass  there  to  this  day,  may,  ui>on 
close  examination,  discover  the  heels  of  old 
horse  shoes  peering  over  the  casement,  as  a 
bulwark  against  witches,  hobgoblins,  and  all 
01  her  evil  spirits. 

Having  ascertained  the  name  of  his  guest,  in 
the  morning,  mine  host  proceeded  to  make  out 
his  bill— 


Me.  J.  S.  Kentworthy, 
To  William  Lemon  Dr."  &c.  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Kentworthy 
was  a  most  accomplished  ventriloquist  as  ?reU 
as  something  of  a  wag. 


The  following  poem  is  suited  to  the  IttU 
tudes  of  other  countries  besides  Germany.  Its 
homely,  everyday  guise  is  piquant  and  every 
way  suited  to  the  sulgect,  and  the  familiarity 
of  the  translation  with  the  language  in  which 
it  was  originally  written  as  well  as  his  own  po- 
etic taste  is  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity. 
THE    GUIDE    POST. 

[Translated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  ftom  the  Ger- 
man of  John  Peter  Hebel.] 

D'ye  know  the  road  to  th'  tar'l  of  flour, 
At  brckke  o*  day  let  down  the  bars, 

And  plow  y*r  wheat  fields  hour  by  hour. 
Till  sundown— yes,  till  shade  o'  stars. 

You  peg  away  the  livelong  day. 
Nor  loaf  about,  nor  gape  around ; 

And  that's  the  road  to  the  thraphin'  floor. 
And  into  the  kitchen,  1*11  be  bound. 

D'ye  know  the  road  where  the  dollars  lay  T 
Follow  the  red  cents  here  and  there; 

For  if  a  man  leases  them,  I  can  guess 
He  wont  have  dollars  anywhere. 

D'ye  know  the  road  to  Sunday's  rest  T 
J  ist  don't  o'  week-days  be  afeard ; 

In  field  and  work-shop  do  y'r  best, 
Aud  Sunday  comes  itself,  I've  heard. 

On  Saturday  it's  4iot  far  off. 

And  brings  a  basketful  o'cheer  — 
A  roast,  and  lots  o 'garden  ttutf. 

And  like  as  not  a  jug  o'  beer  ! 

D'ye  know  the  road  to  poverty  T 

Turn  in  at  any  tavern  sign ; 
Turn  in— it's  tempting  as  can  he, 

'ihej-e's  bran  new  cards  and  l.quor  line. 

In  the  lost  tavern  there's  a  sack ; 

And  when  the  cash  y'r  pocket  quits, 
Jist  hang  the  wallet  on  your  hack,  ^ 

You  vagabond,  see  how  it  fits  ! 

D'ye  know  what  road  to  honor  leads  7 
And  gbod  old  age  ?  a  lovely  sight  ! 

By  way  o'  temperance,  honest  d^^eds. 
And  tryin'  to  do  your  duty  rij^^t. 

And  when  the  road  forks  ary  side, 
And  you're  in  doubt  which  one  it  is. 

Stand  still,  and  let  your  conscience  guide; 
Thank  Qod  it  can't  lead  you  much  amiss ! 

And  now  the  road  to  church-yard  gate 
You  needn't  ask  !    Go  an>  where  ! 

Go,  whether  round  about  or  straight. 
All  roads  at  last'll  bring  you  there. 

Go,  fearin'  God,  hut  lovin  more  !  — 

Tve  tried  to  be  an  honest  guide; 
You'll  find  the  grave  has  got  a  door. 

And  somethin'  for  you  t'other  side.? 
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MADAME  ROLAND. 

Sy  Rev.  S.  '^^.  Xiesmolds. 


PART  I.— GIRLHOOD. 

X.^THE      JEWBLLEB's       CHILD. 

ABOUT  one  hundred  years  ago  a  jew- 
eller and  engraver  named  Phlippon 
kept  a  prosperous  shop  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  city  of  Paris.  *  He  was 
a  coarse,  burly  man,  with  a  loud  voice,  a 
sharp  temper,  an  acute  eye  for  business, 
and  a  brood  of  snaky  appetites  not  yet 
warmed  into  life. 

Besides  dealing  in  the  common  trum- 
pery of  the  shops,  Phlippon  speculated  in 
diamonds,  invested  something  in  sculp- 
ture, and  had  commerce  with  artists. 

He  had  married  a  woifian  so  superior 
Jx)  himself  that  he  was  never  able  to  ap- 
preciate her ;  and,  by  her,  he  had  had 
six  children,  of  whom  only  one  survived. 
This  was  a  girl  named  Marie,  who  seem- 
ed to  contain  the  mental  power  of  all  the 
departed  children — so  precocious,  high- 
minded  and  matronly  was  the  child. 

At  nine  years  of  age  she  sits  reading  a 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  is 
being  penetrated  by  ^e  heroic  atmos- 
phere of  Greece  and  Rome.  She  broods 
over  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  and 
feels  the  burning  splendor  of  Tasso's 
verse.  When  Lent  approaches,  and  she 
is  obliged  to  go  to  church  every  day,  the 
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plausible  little  sinner  takes  Plutarch 
instead  of  her  mass-book,  and  reads  the 
glorious  old  heathen  all  through  the  ser- 
vice. 

In  her  passion  for  reading,  she  seizes 
upon  every  book  within  reach.  Among 
those  that  impressed  her  most  vividly 
was  a  French  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
"folio  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints." 
The  element  of  heroism  in  these  books,  as 
in  the  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
filled  her  susceptible  mind  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder  :  and  the  halo  of  relig- 
ion, that  invested  the  characters,  warmed 
and  subdued  her  heart,  lending  to  her  ex- 
panding ideas  a  spiritual  lustre. 

Thus  Marie  Phlippon  grew  the  strange, 
unconscious  flower  of  girlhood,  —  never 
suspepting  what  fruit  these  early  impres- 
sions and  ideas  would  bear  —  much  less, 
what  a  blood-red  sickle  her  destiny  would 
bring  to  reap  the  generous  harvest. 

Her  father,  the  jeweller,  saw  the  dark 
and  slender  girl  every  day  ;  but 'he  knew 
as  little  of  Sie  peculiar  world  in  which 
she  was  beginning  to  have  her  being,  as 
he  did  of  that  immortal  world  to  which 
his  dead  children  had  been  raised !  He 
had,  however,  learned  something  of  his 
child's  peculiar  dignity  of  character.  He 
had  found  that  arbitrary  severity  was  lost 
upon  her ;  no  despotic  force  could  bring 
her  to  obedience.  She  disdained  brutal 
Buaaion.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was 
but  six  years  old,  she  had  endured  "throe 
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severe  beatings  "  in  silence  and  without  a 
tear ;  but  she  held  out  bravely  as  a  mar- 
tyr, though  she  was  violently  sick  after- 
wards. The  passionate  father,  a  fair 
judge  of  diamonds,  confessed  himself  at 
fault  here,  and  never  resorted  to  the  rod 
again.  To  gentle  influences,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  ever  obedient ;  and  an  ap- 
peal to  her  self-respect  brought  her  to 
terms  in  a  moment. 

Tie  education  of  Marie  Phlippon  was 
gradi  a'^ed  to  the  manners  of  her  age,  and 
to  the  moderate  social  rank  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  basis  of  it  was  religious 
instruction,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  mother  was  a  re- 
ligious woman,  after  the  style  of  those 
days  ;•  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  her 
child,  at  the  age  of  seven,  could  master 
the  catechism,  and  deserve  the  praise  of 
the  parish  priest. 

After  due  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  church,  the  child  learned  some- 
thing of  geography  and  music,  and  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  writing  and  in  danc- 
ing. Whatever  she  applied  her  mind  to, 
she  generally  mastered.  She  even  sur- 
mounted a  "  treatise  on  heraldry,"  dur- 
ing a  mental  famine,  when  she  could  find 
nothing  more  inviting ;  and  afterward 
tried  the  flavor  of  an  old  Essay  on  Con- 
tracts ;  but  this  last  proved  rather  too 
musty  even  for  her  intellectual  hunger. 

She  was  eager  to  learn  Latin,  and, 
when  a  brother  of  Madame  Phlippon, 
who  was  priest  of  a  neighboring  parish, 
offered  to  instruct  her,  she  felt  sure  of 
the  language.  She  waited  on  hinu  three 
times  a  week,  but  the  priest  was  usually 
occupied  with  something  more  practical 
than  Latin  rudiments.  One  day,  he 
would  be  wrangling  with  the  choristers  ; 
on  another,  he  would  be  at  breakfast  with 
some  merry  friend ;  and  the  third  morn- 
ing perhaps,  on  the  track  of  some  parish 
scandal.  Whatever  the  idle  priest  may 
have  been  good  for,  he  was  a  good-for- 
nothing  teacher,  and  the  bright-featured 
girl  never  mastered  the  Latin  tongue. 

n. — IN  THE  CLOISTER. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  the  jeweller's 
daughter  had  probably  grown  as  much 
bought,  and  developed  as  profound  sen- 


sibilities, as  an  average  girl  is  conscious 
of  at  twenty.  She  had  imbibed  into  her 
capacious  nature  the  odor  of  Classic  He- 
roism, the  wine  of  Hebrew  Piety,  and 
drank  from  the  enchanted  cup  of  Faith 
— ^brimming  with  Mediaeval  Supernatu- 
ralism  — passed  down  to  her  from  the 
shining  hands  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
her  heart  and  brain,  Plutarch  and  Tasso, 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  Legends  were 
all  fusing  in  the  white  heat  of  reverential 
enthusiasm.  The  girl  who  can  bum  this 
costly  fuel  in  her  breast  and  brain,  per- 
fumes her  soul  with  a  fragrance  that  ex- 
pels vanity,  and  transforms  even  Love 
into  Worship.  Marie*s  mind  became 
profoundly  colored  with  spiritual  impres- 
sions. Hence  we  read  in  relation  to  this 
period,  that  "  In  her  quiet  retirement  she 
felt  the  high  value  of  this  life — this 
short,  black  line  of  time,  so  prominent  in 
the  bright  endless  stream  of  eternity." 
She  "  trembled  before  the  presence  of  the 
all-pervading  Spirit,  and  humbly  hoped 
to  appease  him." 

Her  religious  impressions  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  approach  of  her  first  commun- 
ion. To  a  Catholic,  this  sacrament  is  in- 
vested with  an  awful  solemnity,  unknown 
to  us.  This  is  due  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  to  the  belief  that 
the  rite  is  essential  to  salvation.  "The 
preparation  for  an  act  of  faith  on  which 
eternity  depended,  was  indeed  of  awfal 
moment ;  and,  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
this,  the  young  girl  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  present  life,  and  longed  for  the  sol- 
emn shelter  of  a  convent."  To  that  dim, 
strong  sanctuary,  this  frail  young  heart, 
(wise  beyond  its  years,  yet  rendered  mor- 
bid by  thoughts  unsuited  to  its  youth  "^ , 
yearned  to  flee,  till  she  could  arm  herself 
against  the  vanity  of  life. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  there  was 
a  house  of  this  character,  where  thirty- 
four  young  ladies  —  whose  ages  ranged 
from  six  to  eighteen  years  —  were  being 
gratuitously  educated  by  the  worthy  sis- 
ters who  presided  over  the  establishment. 

Entering  here,  as  a  pupil,  in  May, 
1765,  "  Marie  produced  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  sisters.  She  was  placed 
among  the  older  girls,  whom  she  soon 
equalled  in  their  studies,  by  unwonted 
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diligenoe  and  quickness  of  apprehension.  | 
The  calm  seclusion  of  the  cloister  seemed 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  rather  than  de- 
press her.  The  high-walled  garden,  jeal- 
ously shut  out  from  the  busy,  wrangling 
world  beyond;  the  lofty,  dimly-lighted 
chapel,  filled  with  the  swell  of  solemn 
music,  where,  from  time  to  time,  some 
higa,  sweet  woman's  voice  rose,  like  an 
angel's,  above  the  deep  murmur  of  the  or- 
gan; the  sober  silence  that  reigned 
through  the  whole  building  " — all  tended 
to  awaken  and  foster  a  certain  subdued 
enthusiasm,  that  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  genuine  piety.  "  It  was  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  one  loved  God,  where  there 
could  be  no  temptation  to  love  the  world, 
and  where  all  that  was  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic seemed  to  bring  him  near  to  the 
humbled  spirit.' 

The  estimate  she  expressed,  in  after 
years,  of  those  pictorial  effects,  will  be 
accepted  by  every  discriminating  thinker : 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  writes  the 
philosophic  woman,  ^'  that  the  Catholic 
religion  —  though  little  suited  to  a 
healthy  and  enlightened  judgment,  which 
subjects  the  objects  of  its  belief  to  the 
rules  of  reason,  is  well  adapted  to  capti- 
vate the  imagination,  which  it  strikes  by 
the  grand  and  terrible;  while  it  takes 
possession  of  the  senses  by  means  of  mys- 
terious ceremonies,  alternately  cheerful 
and  melancholy.  Eternity,  forever  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  devotee,  calls  him 
to  contemplation,  and  renders  him  a  se- 
vere examiner  of  good  and  evil ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  daily  religious  ex- 
ercises and  imposing  ceremonies  rather 
relieve  and  support  the  attention,  and  of- 
fer easy  means  of  advancing  toward  the 
end  in  view.  Women  have  a  wonderful 
&cility  for  performing  these  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  investing  ceremonies  such  as 
these  with  everything  that  can  lend  them 
beauty  or  effect,  and  the  sisters  of  the 
convent  excelled  in  this  art." 

III. — A  woman's  doom. 

During  her  abode  in  the  cloister,  Marie 
witnessed  the  imposing  ceremony  of 
"  taking  the  vows,"  and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve tl^t  a  person  of  such  lively  suscep- 
tibilities must  have  been  deeply  affected 


by  the  spectacle  that  sundered  a  young 
girl  irrevocably  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voted her,  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  in 
the  effervescence  of  sensation,  to  the  long 
martyrdom  of  crucified  nature. 

The  causes  that  imposed  upon  those 
girls  that  great  sacrifice  were  numerous, 
no  doubt ;  but  one  of  them  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  and  reprobation,  it  seems 
that  in  France,  where  there  were  sons  and 
daughters  in  a  family,  and  where  the 
property  was  small,  it  was  the  uniform 
practice,  before  the  Revolution,  to  give 
the  whole  estate  to  the  sons,  and  bury  the 
daughters  alive  in  the  convents.  In  In- 
dia, as  we  have  all  heard,  they  destroy, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  female 
children  in  the  Ganges ;  but  the  system, 
as  practised  in  France,  appears  as  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  under  the  veil  of 
Christian  humanity  ! 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  suppose  some 
girls  so  tempered  and  influenced  as  to 
wear  the  monastic  veil  with  contentment, 
the  potent  attributes  of  their  womanhood 
soothed  by  the  pensive  gloom  of  the  clois- 
ter ;  and  never  wakened  by  the  summons 
of  mortal  love  sounding  beyond  the  con- 
vent wall.  But,  how  many  must  there 
be,  under  such  a  custom  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, who  are  led  to  the  cloister  like  the 
convict  to  his  cell ;  who  have  no  fitness 
for  the  vocation,  no  appreciation  of  the 
sombre  scenery,  no  deep  consciousness  to 
which  the  awful  mysteries  of  religion  cor- 
respond ;  poor  victims,  in  whom  the 
white  robe  of  the  nun  covers  glowing  pas- 
sions, and  where  the  frantic  heart  beats 
against  the  everlasting  doom,  till  the  tide 
of.  life  ebbs  out,  in  daily  drops,  in  the 
blood  of  its  secret  bruising. 

And  yet,  in  view  of  another  social  cu;  - 
tom  of  France,  it  may  be  questioned 
wiiether  marriage,  in  all  cases,  appeared 
preferable  to  the  convent  vows.  In  that 
country,  girls  were  and  are  kept  under 
most  vigilant  subordination — knowing  no 
such  liberty  of  action  or  of  will  as  the 
customs  of  England  and  America  allow. 
Not  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  the  French  girl  seldom  m.de  the 
acquaintance  of  her  husband  before  mar- 
riage, and  must  walk  blindfolded  to  meet 
her  fate. 
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Her  personal  feelings  were  not  consalt- 
ed,  nor  perhaps  developed,  beforehand. 
Her  father  or  guardian  received  the  suit- 
or's proposals  and  perfected  the  contract 
that  made  her  a  wife.  She  might  be 
conscious  of  a  positive  repugnance,  if  the 
man  were  old  or  ufflj,  or  obviously  hate- 
ful ;  it  seldom  made  much  difference  with 
the  event.  She  might  be  indifferent,  and 
the  result  might  bring  the  bliss  of  true 
wedlock,  the  vacuum  of  mutual  antipa- 
thies, or  the  stinging  fetter  of  petty  des- 
potism. The  alternative,  to  a  clear- 
sighted mind,  was  not  very  seductive ; — 
and,  where  the  disposal  of  life  was  by  a 
game  of  hazard — perhaps  the  dreamy  ob- 
livion of  the  cloister  offered  less  to  dread 
than  the  dubious  possibilities  of  domestic 
rupture  or  servitude. 

IV. NOT  A  DEVOTEE   BUT   A   PHILOSOPHER. 

On  the  expiration  of  her  term  at  the 
convent,  Marie  regretfully  left  the  peace- 
ful retreat. 

Her  home  waa  not  precisely  as  she  had 
left  it  a  year  before.  Her  father  had 
become  interested  in  politics  and  ifond  of 
being  abroad ;  and  her  mother  wa«  try- 
ing to  supply  his  place  in  the  shop. 

The  pensive  girl,  with  nobody  to  divert 
her,  pined  and  moped  in  the  old  place, 
and  was  finally  transferred  to  her  grand- 
mother, a  cheerftil  old  lady  of  sixty-five, 
who  lived  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Seine.  Here,  as  I  find  it 
written,  "  The  future  leader  of  the  Giron- 
dists passed  a  calm  life,  quite  happy  if 
s'le  could  get  a  new  book  or  a  fresh  nose- 
gay from  time  to  time." 

Her  reading  and  her  habits  of  reflec- 
tion ever  tending  to  the  enlargement  of 
her  mind,  contributed  to  give  her  reason 
ascendency  over  her  imagination.  The 
effect  of  all  this  was  to  open  her  eyes  to 
some  of  the  palpable  errors  of  Romanism. 
The  first  dogma  of  her  childhood's  faith 
that  staggered  her  growing  reason,  was 
that  which  denounced  damnation  upon  all 
who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
church,  whether  they  had  heard  its  doc- 
trines or  not.  The  clear-sighted  thinker 
could  no  longer  accept  this  horrible  be- 
lief ;  and  the  more  she  read  in  defence  of 
it,  the  more  she  felt  constrained  to  reject  it. 


Having  repudiated  this  dogma,  she 
was  naturally  led  to  subject  other  "  as* 
sumptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome "  to 
*'  the  test  of  reason  ; "  and  so,  of  course, 
the  papal  infallibility  went  down,  with 
all  the.  nonsense  and  imposture  that  had 
sprouted  there^m. 

In  pressing  these  bold  investigations, 
the  precocious  girl  was  only  yielding  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  had  rebelled, 
in  power  and  scorn,  against  all  the  an- 
cient convictions  of  mankind.  I  said  she 
yielded  to  that  spirit,  but  she  never  suf- 
fered it  to  drag  her  to  its  wildest  extreme. 
While  her  countrymen  welcomed  the  tide 
of  atheism  with  delirious  joy,  and  rode 
its  crimson  billows  like  madmen,  she  re- 
sisted the  last  excess,  and  kept  the  im- 
age 6f  Ood  burning  as  a  lamp  in  her 
breast.  Romanism  destroyed  for  her  the 
Christian  faith,  but  the  revolutionary 
carnival  left  her  still  the  philosopher's 
idea  of  God,  and  the  woman's  heart-vision 
of  angelic  rest  beyond  the  grave. 

In  relation  to  the  philosophic  fkith  that 
supplanted  Romanism  in  her  mind,  the 
future  Madame  Roland  wrote  thus,  in 
after  years  :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
my  heart,  moved  by  it,  rises  toward  the 
Intelligence  which  ordei-s  it,  the  Good- 
ness which  in  it  supplies  me  with  so  ma- 
ny delights."  "  1  could  live  with  the 
atheist,"  she  writes,  "  better  than  with 
the  devotee,  for  he  reasons  more ;  but  he 
is  wanting,  in  feeling,  and  my  soul  could 
not  coalesce  with  his.  He  is  cold  to  the 
most  enchanting  spectacle,  and  seeks  a 
syllogism,  when  I  can  only  give  thanks." 

In  prison,  near  the  culmination  of  her 
tragical  career,  she  wrote  this  touching 
sentence  :  "  When  measureless  walls  sep- 
arate me  from  what  I  love,  and  all  the 
evils  of  society  together  strike  me  as  if 
to  punish  me  for  having  desired  its  high- 
est good,  —  I  look  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  life,  to  the  reward  of  our  sacrifices, 
and  the  happiness  of  meeting  again." 

It  is  made  evident  by  these  observa- 
tions, that  the  deism  of  this  great  woman 
was  the  effect  of  the  recoil  of  her  reason 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  church,  and 
not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  her  heart. 
If  she  had  been  bred  under  a  rational 
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form  of  Christiaiiitj,  she  would  have  re- 
mained a  loyal  adherent  of  its  doctrines, 
and  become  a  noble  exponent  of  its  spirit. 

V. A  GLIMPSE  OP  VERSAILLES. 

While  the  reading  and  reasoning  of 
Marie  Phlippon  exposed  the  fallaoies  of 
the  established  religion,  they  tended, 
scarcely  less,  to  convince  her  that  the 
organization  of  society  was  based  on  rad- 
ical errors.  She  saw  that  social  distinc- 
tions, l)ased  upon  the  accident  of  rank, 
without  respect  to  character  or  brains, 
were  absurd  in  theory  and  unjust  and 
mischievous  in  practice.  Her  intercourse 
with  society  confirmed  the  result  of  her 
reflections.  She  saw  that  the  superior 
rank  lorded  it  over  the  inferior  with  reck- 
less insolence,  though  it  was  generally 
notorious  that  merit  dwindled  just  where 
assumption  increased. 

Some  of  her  aristocratic  acquaintances 
*•  excited  her  indignation."  One  dis- 
played the  haughty  bearing  that  betrays 
the  empty  head ;  and  another  was  **  so 
fond  of  money,  and  so  insensible  to  fame, 
that,  seeing  the  success  of  a  tragedy  writ- 
ten by  a  relation  of  his,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Why  did  not  my  father  teach  me  to 
write  tragedies  ?  1  could  have  knocked 
them  off  on  Sundays !  " 

She  "  made  one  short  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  "  and  her  small  respect  for  rank 
was  not  increased  by  what  she  saw  at  the 
royal  residence.  In  that  splendid  court 
— the  gayest  and  wickedest  in  Europe — 
a  profligate  king  and  bankrupt  nobility, 
gorging  like  vampires  on  the  blood  of  a 
groaning  nation — danced  and  sung  dit- 
ties, gambled  and  made  love,  sinned  and 
sought  the  confessional.  Spending  thus 
the  revenues  of  a  great  Empire,  and  the 
golden  days  lent  them  by  the  patience  of 
God, — that  sceptred  sinner  called  Louis 
XV.,  and  the  courtiers  who  warmed  their 
vices  in  the  splendor  of  his  palace,  feast- 
ed and  played,  revelled  and  slept,  but  saw 
nothing  of  the  Divine  judgment  that  was 
embodying  itself  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  transforming  hungry  thousands 
into  howling  wolves,  and  spurring  the  in- 
furiated pack  till  they  should  leap  over 
the  palings  of  society,  and  devour  the 
priest,  the  noble  and  the  king. 


The  young  girl  who  looked  that  day  on 
the  pomp  of  Versailles,  knew  as  little  as 
any  one  of  ike  hurricane  that  was  com- 
ing, but  she  despised  the  dazzling  pag- 
eant that  found  nothing  better  to  ornament 
than  folly,  and  sh%  looked  down  the  im- 
pudent frippery  that  could  jest  and  lie 
and  be  false  to  the  core.  She  tells  us, 
significantly,  that  she  preferred  the  stat- 
ues in  the  gardens,  to  the  people  she  saw 
about  the  court. 

VI. — A  MARRIAGEABLE   DAUGHTER. 

From  her  communion  with  books,  and 
her  speculations  on  social  rights,  Marie 
Phlippon  was  roused  by  the  knowledge 
of  her  womanhood,  and  by  the  informa- 
tion that  many  susceptible  men  were 
seeking  her  for  marriage.  "Her  appear- 
ance at  seventeen," — the  marrying  age  in 
France — ^has  been  described  as  "  attract- 
ing,'* less  on  account  of  its  beauty  than 
its  interest.  Her  features,  though  not 
ill-proportioned,  were  not  in  themselves 
beautiful.  Her  profile  was  better  than 
her  full  face,  which  was  round  rather 
than  oval.  The  point  of  the  nose  was 
thic'c,  and  in  the  dilating  nostril  you  saw 
more  ambition  than  taste.  The  mouth 
was  large,  but  the  smile  soft,  and  the  ex- 
pression gentle  and  kind.  The  brow  was 
high,  broad  and  calm,  as  if  inclosing  a 
large  brain.  Above  it  the  hair  parted 
freely,  and  fell  in  long,  luxuriant  curls 
over  her  shoulders.  The  eyes,  of  a  deep 
blue,  which  looked  in  some  lights  brown, 
were  full  of  thought  and  animation.  The 
eyebrow  was  peculiarly  elevated,  dark 
and  full,  so  that  it  gave  to  the  face  an 
expression  of  frankness  and  loftiness  com- 
bined with  vigor.  The  whole  frame  of 
the  woman  had  more  strength  than  love- 
liness about  it, — the  bust  being  full  and 
high,  the  shoulders  broad  and  manly,  the 
figure  slight,  tall  and  supple.  But  in  the 
thoughtful  and  daring  expression  of  the 
face  was  a  charm  which,  in  after  years, 
gave  her  a  command  over  the  wild  spirits 
of  the  Revolution,  and  made  even  the 
men  who  despised  woman  as  a  chattle, 
her  willing  servants.  Added  to  this  face, 
she  had  a  fortune  of  20,000  francs,  being 
an  only  child ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
many  suitors  should  seek  her,  some  from 
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admiration  of  herself  and  her  talents,  and 
others  from  affection  far  her  ducats." 

Araon^  the  numerous  company  of  her 
suitors  I  find  special  mention  made  of  a 
Spanish  music-master,  who  bore  a  guitar 
and  a  sighing  heart.  j|But  Marie  was  not 
sentimental,  and  her  father  would  have 
despised  the  embodiment  of  all  the  vir- 
tues if  he  had  come  wooing  without  mon- 
ey to  back  his  suit ;  and  so  the  Spaniard 
was  exiled  from  the  house.  There  is  an 
allusion  also  to  a  butcher  who  had  al- 
ready disposed  of  two  wives,  and  made  a 
respectable  sum  of  money  in  business ;  he 
fell  into  the  habit  of  meeting  Madamoi- 
selle  Phlippon  and  her  mother  on  their 
walks,  all  through  the  summer,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  devoted  bow,  in  a  suit  of  ir- 
reproachable clothes. 

The  money  of  the  butcher  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  father,  who  tried  to  second 
h  8  addresses  with  paternal  authority  ; 
but  the  daughter's  reading  and  reflections 
had  convinced  her  that  she  had  the  right 
of  choice  in  this  momentous  affair,  and 
that  marrirtge  would  never  be  tolerable 
except  with  a  man  of  some  mental  culti- 
vation. 

She  seems  to  have  connected  with  mar- 
riage scarcely  any  idea  that  we  can  term 
romantic ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
was  ever  "  in  love,"  in  the  sense  usually 
attached  to  the  term ;  but  she  evidently 
did  aspire  to  wed  a  man  of  thought  and 
h  nor,  whom  she  could  heartily  respect, 
and  who  could  appreciate  and  share  her 
higher  life. 

In  deciding  against  the  butcher,  she 
incurred  her  father's  wrath ;  and  from 
this  time  she  had  much  to  suffer  from  his 
mean  ideas  and  domineering  temper. 

A  young  physician  desired  to  make  her 
his  wife,  and,  in  view  of  his  profession 
and  probable  acquirements,  she  rather 
favored  hi  ^  suit,  in  spite  of  the  wig  he 
wo  ,  a  id  which  gave  him,  (as  she  tells 
us)  a  r»diculous  appearance.  But,  Mon- 
sieur Phlippon,  with  an  insolence  and 
vulp^arity  that  were  becoming  habitual 
with  him,  contrived  to  offend  the  young 
roan,  and  so  relieved  his  daughter  of  the 
importunities  of  this  suitor. 

In  the  midst  of  these  matrimonial  de- 
bates, a  great  blow  fell  upon  Marie  in  the 


death  of  her  mother.  The  heart-stricken 
girl  "lay  ill  for  many  days  after  this 
event,"  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  uses 
of  life  to  find  that  nothing  remained  for 
her  to  love.  "  Her  father  had  never 
merited  much  affection,"  and  their  con- 
ceptions of  life  were  so  different  that  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  sympa- 
thies in  common.  He  had  contracted 
dissolute  habits,  and  had  neglected  the 
living  wife  more  than  he  mourned  the 
dead.  She  made  an  effort  to  'reclaim 
him,  but  the  power  of  appetite  and  the 
proclivities  of  native  baseness  were  too 
strong  for  her.  He  drifted  toward  the 
gutter,  as  she  aspired  toward  the  stars, 
and  it  did  not  take  many  days  to  utterly 
alienate  them. 

And  thus  was  passing  swift -the  girl- 
hood of  Marie  Phlippon.  In  that  lonely 
house,  where  she  sits  bereaved — in  those 
hours  of  reverie,  when  she  ponders  the 
great  mystery  of  life  —  what  to'^  en  can 
we  see  of  her  brief,  meteoric  career  ?  In 
what  direction  is  the  veil  to  be  lifted,  re- 
vealing her  brilliant  future  ?  On  what 
road  of  destiny  rides  the  man  who  shall 
lock  his  soul  with  hers,  and  walk  in  the 
light  of  her  blazing  genius,  across  the 
dismembered  Monardiy,  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  nations  7 


BOOD  KUMOR. 

By  "M-Tiu   Caroline  -A^    Soiile- 

If  we  would  be  contented  and  happy 
ourselves  and  agreeable  to  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  we  should  strive  ever 
to  cultivate  our  good  humor.  It  is  the 
disposition,  of  all  others,  that  is  best  cal- 
culated to  make  the  sunshine  of  life.  In- 
deed it  is  to  the  heart  what  the  posses- 
sion of  health  is  to  the  body,  a  priceless 
blessing.  A  good-humored  person  never 
repines  at  his  lot,  let  it  be  ever  so  thorny. 
He  is  so  busy  smelling  the  roses  that  he 
has  no  time  to  notice  the  scratches  he  re- 
ceived while  plucking  them.  He  is  a 
truly  benevolent  man,  too,  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  both  the  tears  and  smiles 
of  those  about  him,  and  wishing  neither 
to  give  nor  take  offence.  He  looks  at 
men  and  things,  and  the  whole  world 
about  him  as  through  a  golden  glass  which 
tinges  every  object  with  its  own  rich  hues. 
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POEM. 

[The  following  touching  poem  commemorates 
the  death  of  James  Melville*8  child,  which  oc- 
curred in  Scotland  nearly  three  hundred  years 
•go.  The  allusion  to  the  two  milk-white  doTCS 
recalls  to  mind  an  incident  related  to  me  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  Vermont  friend.  A  brother  of 
hers,  a  young  l<id  just  fairly  in  his  teens,  had 
tamed  two  of  the  beautiful  creatures,  both  spot. 
less  as  snow.  They  would  fly  in  at  the  open 
window  at  every  meal-time,  and  perch  upon  his 
shoulders  while  he  ate,  cooing  softly  all  the 
while,  but  never  stirring —patiently  waiting  till 
hehad  finished,  when  he  would  scatter  crumbs 
upon  the  floor  for  them.  One  day,  in  haying- 
time,  he  pitched  from  the  front  of  the  loaded 
wagon  and  the  wheels  rolled  over  him,  crushing 
him  fearfully,  but  not  killing  him .  They  brought 
him  home  and  carried  him  to  a  bed  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Almost  immediately  the  doves  flew 
to  the  window-sill,  and  there  they  sat,  moaning 
piteoosly,  while  his  wounds  were  dressed.  As 
soon  as  he  was  quiet,  they  perched  upon  his 
pillow  and  there  they  remained  during  the  two 
nights  and  one  day  of  his  aching  life,  refusing 
utterly  to  pick  up  a  single  crumb.  He  died 
soon  after  sunrise  on  the  second  day,  and  while 
closing  his  eyes  and  binding  up  his  chin,  the 
doves  were  seen  to  flutter  out  of  the  window.  A 
few  moments  they  lingered  upon  the  white  rose- 
bush  that  grew  just  under  it,  and  then,  spread 
ing  their  wings,  they  flew  away,  and  though 
diligent  search  was  made  for  them  afterwards, 
they  were  never  seen  again. — o.  A.  s.  ] 


One  time  my  soul  was  pierced  as  with  a  sword. 
Contending  still  with  men  untaught  and  wild, 

When  He  who  to  the  prophet  lent  his  cruurd, 
Oave  me  the  solace  of  a  pleasant  child! 

A  summer  gift,  ray  precious  flower  was  given, 
A  very  sunny  fragrance  was  its  life: 

Its  clear  eye  southeii  me  as  the  blue  of  heaven, 
When  home  I  turned,  a  weary  man  of  strifs! 

With  unformed  laushter,  musically  sweet. 
How  soon  the  wakening  babe  would  meet  my 
kiss; 
With  outstretched  arms  its  care- wrought  father 
greet; 
Oh!  in  the  desert,  what  a  spring  was  this! 

A  few  short  months  it  blossomed  near  my  heart, 
A  few  short  mon  hs— else  toilsome  all,  and  sad ; 

But^hat  home-solace  nerved  me  for  my  part, 
And  of  the  baoe  I  was  exceeding  glad ! 

Alas!  my  pretty  bud ,  scarce  formed ,  was  djring ; 
(The prophet's  gourd,  it  withered  in  a  night!) 


And  He  who  gave  me  all,  my  heart's  pulse  try- 
ing. 
Took  gently  home  the  child  of  my  delight! 

Not  rudely  culled,  not  suddenly  it  perished, 
But  gradual  fided  firom  our  sight  away! 

As  if  still,  secret  dews,  its  life  that  cherished,  • 
Were  drop  by  drop  withheld,  and  day  by  day ! 

My  blessed  Master  saved  me  teom  repining, 
80  tenderly  He  sued  me  for  His  own— 

So  beautiful  He  made  my  babe's  declining. 
Its  dying  blessed  me  as  its  birth  had  douel 

And  daily  to  my  board  at  noon  and  even,  J 
Our  fading  flower  I  bade  his  mother  bring, 

That  we  might  commune  of  our  rest  in  heaven  , 
Gazing  the  while  on  death,  without  its  sting  ! 

And  of  the  ransom  for  that  baby  paid — 
So  very  sweet  at  times  our  converse  seemed. 

That  the  sure  truth,  of  grief  a  gladness  made— 
Our  little  Umb  by  God's  own  Lamb  redeemed! 

There  were  two  milk-white  doves  my  wife  had 
nourished. 

And  I  too  loved,  erewhile,  at  times  to  stand- 
Marking  how  each  the  other  fondly  cherished— 

And  fed  them  from  my  baby's  dimpled  hand! 

So  tame  they  grew,  that  to  hi  cradle  flying. 
Full  oft  they  cooed  him  to  his  noon-tide  rest; 

And  to  the  murmurs  of  his  sleep  replying, 
Crept  gently  in  and  nestled  in  his  breast! 

'Twas  a  fair  sight,  the  snow-pale  infeint  sleep- 
ing. 
So  fondly  guardianed  by  those  creatures  mild ; 
Watch  o'er  his  closed  eyes,  their  bright  ej  es 
keeping — 
Wondrous  the  love  betwixt  the  birds  and 
child! 

Still  as  he  sickened,  seemed  the  doves  too  d win- 
ing— 
Forsook  their  food,  and  loathed  their  pretty 
play; 
And  on  the  day  he  died,  with  sad  note  pining. 
One  gentle  bird  wuuld  not  be  frayed  awa>  ! 

His  mother  found  it,  when  she  rose,  sad-hearted. 
At  early  dawn,  with  sense  of  nearing  ill; 

And  when,  at  last,  the  little  spirit  parted. 
The  dove  died  too,  as  if  of  its  heart-chill! 

The  other  flew  to  meet  my  sad  home  riding. 
As  with  a  human  sorrow  in  its  000; — 

To  my  dead  child— and  its  dead  mate  then  guid 
ins?. 
Most  pitifully  plained,  and  parted  too! 

'Twas  my  first  "  handsel "  and  **  propine  "  to 
tieaven! 

And  as  1  laid  my  darling  'neath  the  sod- 
Precious  His  coraP>rts— once  an  infant  sjiven- 

And  oHet-ed  with  two  turtle  doves  to  God! 
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A  THeUSARO  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER   TI. 
By—. 

Not  long  after  our  return  from  Niaga- 
ra, we  were  in  the  study  one  evening, 
Nell  as  usual,  bending  over  her  work- 
basket,  and  I,  weary  with  my  day's  work, 
lounging  on  the  couch  beside  her. 

Nell  seemed  unusually  thoughtful  that 
evening,  and  I,  enough  accustomed  to  her 
moods  to  know  that  there  was  always  a 
background  of  trouble  when  she  was  very 
■erious,  insisted  on  knowing  what  was  the 
gubject  of  her  thought. 

"  I  was  thinking  seriously,"  she  replied, 
"  whether  we  ought  not  to  abandon  this 
city  parish,  and  go  back  to  our  old  home 
in  the  country." 

"  Why,  Nell,  I  am  astonished  to  hear 
Buoh  a  proposition  from  your  lips.  I 
thought  you  were  all  courage  about  this 
experiment." 

"  I  was.  at  the  commencement,  but  we 
are  like  children  going  into  the  water, 
who  have  never  learned  to  swim ;  we  are 
setting  out  beyond  our  depth,  and  going 
daily  farther  and  farther,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  a  way  to  get  back  again.  I  have 
been  as  economical  as  I  could  possibly 
be  in  our  domestic  affairs,  but,  doing  my 
very  best,  see  how  deeply  we  are  involved 
in  debt." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  Nell,  we  cannot  go 
back  now,  if  we  would.  You  know  that 
with  the  salary  we  got  there,  we  barely 
existed,  and  how  could  we  hope,  ever  to 
pay  our  debts,  unless  we  earned  more 
money  than  we  got  there." 

"  But  we  did  manage  to  live  without 
getting  involved  as  we  are  doing  here, 
and  bad  as  that  pinching  life  was,  it  was 
better  than  this  terrible  oppression  of 
debt.  If  we  never  got  the  debts  paid 
that  we  already  owe,  by  going  there  we 
should  be  prevented  from  going  deeper, 
and  that  hope  we  cannot  have  while  we 
remain  here." 

"  We  can't  tell  that,  Nell ;  we  haven't 
given  this  place  a  fair  trial  yet.  We 
have  only  been  here  six  months,  and  of 
course  we  expected  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense in  getting  settled.  It  has  taken 
half  a  year  to  make  a  beginning,  the  next 


half  year  will  decide  whether  Uiat  begin- 
ning has  been  made  wisely  or  unwisdy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no 
justice  in  deserting  the  ship  before  we 
really  know  whether  she  is  sea-worthy  or 
not.  And  furthermore,  we  have  not  be- 
gun to  have  the  perquisites  yet,  about 
which  you  were  so  hopeful,  when  we 
talked  of  this  matter  before.  Don't  let 
your  oouri^e  run  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer.  It  is  coming  cold  weather 
now,  and  there  is  the  more  need  of  oar 
all  beii^  brave  and  hopeful." 

"  I  know  it,"  Nell  replied.  «  I  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  iha.t  1  ever  have  a  di»- 
couraffed  feeling,  but  with  so  many  and 
varied  troubles  besetting  one  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  it  would  take  more 
than  human  endurance  to  always  seem 
cheerful.  A  flitting  shadow  may  drifk 
over  one's  landscape  of  life,  and,  with  an 
effort,  we  may  be  able  to  meet  its  ap- 
proach, and  endure  its  presence  with  a 
smile.  But  a  long  continued  weight  of 
cloud  lying  between  us  and  the  sun,  leaves 
the  heart  chill  and  dreary." 

Before  I  had  time  for  reply,  while  I 
was  weighing  in  my  mind  the  question 
whether,  having  once  had  our  hearts 
bathed  in  a  golden  flood  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  we  ought  not  thencefor- 
ward to  retain  enotfgh  of  its  light  to  make 
our  pathway  bright,  my  wise  reflections 
were  all  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing 
of  the  door-bell. 

I  waited  immediately  on  the  impatient 
comer.  The  night  was  wild  and  stormy, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the 
sudden  gust  which  entered  extinguished 
the  gas  in  the  hall,  so  that  my  visitor  and 
I  stood  face  to  face  in  the  darkness.  I 
could  only  discern  before  me  the  figure  of 
a  man,  but  the  deep  blackness  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  person,  or  a  feature  of  his 
face.  It  is  always  a  peculiar  sensation 
when  we  hold  converse  with  a  person 
without  seeing  them.  It  is  especially  so, 
when  we  are  meeting  them  for  the  first 
time.  We  depend  so  much  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  sight  to  reveal  to  us  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  new  acquaintance,  that  we 
have  come  to  r^^rd  our  eyes  as  the  prin- 
cipal medium  through  wMch  we  receive 
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our  introduction  to  the  fleshly  man. 
Seeing  one,  is  our  natural  earthly  meet- 
ing. But  when  we  meet,  greet,  and  pass 
the  observances  of  companionship,  with- 
out seeing,  it  is  as  if  we  had  passed  the 
bounds  of  sense,  and  with  our  spiritual 
impulses  had  reached  out  and  touched  the 
^irit  of  one  unclothed  of  mortality,  and 
adorned  with  the  garments  of  light. 
How  much  of  prejudice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness  will  be  taken  from  us  when  we 
no  longer  criticise  the  ^iend  we  meet 
through  the  instincts  of  our  bodily  or- 
^ne.  We  shall  not  then  be  deceived  by 
unperfect  vision,  but  with  the  eyes  of  an- 
gels, looking  into  angePs  eyes,  we  shall 
see  truthfully  as  we  are  seen,  and  know 
perfectly  as  we  are  known. 

But  I  have  left  my  guest  waiting  long 
at  the  threshold ;  and  though  I  cannot 
introduce  you  to  him  more  nilly  in  nar- 
rating the  events  of  that  night,  than  I 
have  already  done,  I  can  at  least  recur  to 
the  conversation,  and  tell  you  the  errand 
on  which  he  came. 

His  purpose  was  to  propose  the  coming 
of  a  wedding  party  to  my  house  on  the 
following  evening,  and  to  assure  himself 
that  I  would  be  at  home  when  they  came. 
Having  accomplished  this,  and  made  the 
time  of  the  service  known,  he  took  his  de- 
parture without  my  learning  of  him  even 
BO  much  as  the  name  he  bore. 

I  returned  to  the  study,  and  narrated 
my  adventure  to  Nell,  much  to  her 
amusement,  and  not  without  a  manifest 
excitement  of  her  curiosity. 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  asked  who 
Ae  parties  were  ?  "  she  said,  with  evident 
annoyance  at  my  carelessness.  "  No  wo- 
man could  have  performed  a  feat  like 
that.  If  one  had  chanced  to  have  done 
80,  it  would  have  been  told  as  a  specimen 
of  feminine  incapacity  for  business,  to  the 
latest  day  of  her  life." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "I  can't  see  that  it 
makes  any  very  material  difference  in  this 
case,  whether  our  curiosity  is  gratified  be- 
fore the  morrow  or  not.  It  is  only  ne- 
eessary  that  I  be  ready  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Whether  the  par- 
ties be  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  come- 
ly or  otherwise,  I  don't  know  l^t  it  mat- 
ters to  us  in  the  least." 


"  There's  where  you  are  mistaken,  cer- 
tainly," said  Nell ;  **  it  does  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  to  us,  whether  the  par- 
ties be  rich  or  poor.  You  know  that  the 
question  of  John's  going  to  the  Commer- 
cial College  this  winter,  is  to  be  answered 
in  some  Euch  way  as  this.  We  cannot, 
must  not,  afford  it,  unless  we  get  some 
extra  help,  outside  of  our  regular  income. 
We  must  save  every  dollar  of  that,  to 
pay  the  debt  which  we  have  incurred." 

"  You  don't  think  that  one  wedding 
would  lift  us  over  that  pitfall,  do  you, 
Nell?" 

"That  .will  depend  on  what  kind  of 
wedding  it  is.  If,  with  the  certificate  to- 
morrow, you  should  find  a  hundred  dollar 
bill,  it  would  supply  John  with  all  the 
necessary  means  to  defray  his  winter's 
expenses.  O!  I  do  so  hope  that  it  is 
one  of  the  rich  weddings  ! " 

*♦  It  is  nowise  probable  that  there  will 
be  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum 
you  mention  coming  from  the  wedding. 
As  for  John's  prospects,  I  must  confess 
they  have  troubled  me  not  a  little.  We 
cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  do  any- 
thing for  him  this  winter.  He  will  have 
to  break  out  a  path  for  his  own  feet. 
Perhaps  he  can  get  into  some  business 
this  season,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  may  be  able  to  save  enough  to  take 
him  to  the  Commercial  College  another 
year." 

"  But  that  will  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  John  and  Katie,  for  I  believe 
they  were  intending  to  be  married  anoth- 
er winter,  if  John  could  succeed  in  gel^ 
ting  into  business  by  that  time." 

*  "  I  know  it,  Nell ;  but  we  cannot  al- 
ways order  the  events  of  our  lives  as  we 
would  wish.  John  must  consent  to  the 
necessities  consequent  upon  our  position 
in  life,  as  we  have  ourselves  to  do,  I 
would  like  a  great  many  things  which 
would  add  to  my  usefulness  in  my  profes- 
sion, but  I  deny  myself,  because  our  cir- 
cumstances actually  demand  it ;  and  our 
children  must  learn  the  same  lessons  of 
self-denial." 

"  I  suppose  they  must  learn  many  of 
them,  but  we  must  shelter  them  as  much 
as  possible,  lest  they  grow  discouraged  on 
the  very  commencement  of  the  pathway 
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of  life.  We  can  bear  disappointments 
better  than  they,  and  beside  their  devel- 
opment being  just  begun,  they  need  more 
expense  and  care  lavished  on  them  now, 
than  they  will  ever  need  at  any  other 
time  in  their  lives." 

"They  need  care  and  watchful  guid- 
ance, 1  know,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  have 
a  theory,  that  what  of  true  metal  is  with- 
in them  will  be  burnished  brighter  by  the 
polish  of  necessity.  If  they  are  true 
gold,  they  will  only  shine  with  a  better 
lustre  ;  if  they  be  spurious  coin,  the  gild- 
ing may  as  well  be  washed  away  in 
youth,  and  they  find  their  true  level  and 
fit  place  in  life." 

"  I  know  that  all  sounds  very  well  in 
theory,  but  when  we  come  to  the  practi- 
cal test,  there  is  not  one  parent  in  a  thou- 
sand, who  would  not  sooner  educate  hb 
own  sons,  and  fit  them  for  the  work  of 
life,  than  to  drive  them  to  bitter  necessi- 
ties in  their  early  years." 

"  Granted.  But  we  have  no  choice.  I 
only  preach  the  doctrine  of  contentment, 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves." 

"  I  am  going  to  hope  for  the  best.  I 
believe  the  wedding  to-morrow  will  bring 
the  circumstances  for  which  our  hearts 
hope." 

"  Hope  on,  but  temper  your  hope  with 
moderation,  lest  your  disappointment  to- 
morrow outweigh  the  joy  you  feel  to- 
day." 

Thus  we  dropped  the  conversation  and 
betook  ourselves  to  sleep,  or  I  should 
more  truthfully  say,  I  did ;  for  Nell  af- 
terward confessed  that  her  golden  visions 
chased  sleep  from  her  eyelids  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night.  Do  not 
look  upon  these  words  with  a  derisive 
smile,  dear  reader,  or  think  of  my  gentle 
Nell  with  severe  and  sarcastic  criticism. 
It  may  seem  a  paltry  reason  to  give  for 
a  night  of  wakeful  watching.  If  it  does 
seem  so  to  you,  thank  God  that  you  have 
never  learned  by  bitter  experience,  the 
lesson  which  would  enable  you  to  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  such  restless- 
ness of  heart. 

The  morning  came,  dull  and  dark,  and 
dreary.  Clouds  lay  low,  which  in  the  af- 
ternoon ripened  into  a  storm.     I  chanced 


to  be  unusually  busy  that  day  in  my 
study.  My  duties  pressed  me  to  close 
and  earnest  labor.  I  did  not  leave  my 
study-table  at  all,  save  a  few  moraentu 
for  a  late  and  hurried  dinner,  which,  as 
was  my  custom  on  those  very  busy  days, 
I  took  alone  and  in  silence. 

Nell  so  well  understood  my  habits  of 
mind  that  she  never  disturbed  me  at  such 
times  by  questionings  or  suggestions.  I 
am  not  a  morose  man,  nor,  at  my  hours 
for  genial  intercourse  am  I  thought  un- 
social ;  but  there  are  times  when  I  am 
so  closely  occupied  with  my  mental  work 
that  I  must  have  days  when  my  soul 
stands  alone  before  God.  I  work  under 
his  superintendence,  in  the  mines  of 
thought,  where  lie  hidden  the  richest 
treasures  which  have  ever  been  concealed. 
I  stand  a  solitary  worker  in  his  presence, 
I  toil,  and  am  weary,  and  sometimes  I 
grope  in  darkness ;  but  I  know  my  Mas- 
ter watches  me  and  I  toil  on.  I  labor 
unfalteringly,  where  thousands  before  me 
have  struggled  to  upturn  the  mysteries  of 
wisdom.  I  see  the  bleaching  bones  be- 
side me  of  the  multitudes  who  have  per- 
ished, spending  their  sands  of  life  to  make 
part  of  the  great  beach  which  girdles  the 
shores  of  time.  I  look  upon  them  sadly, 
thinking  that  I  too  shall  soon  depart,  and 
mayhap  leave  a  trackless  pathway  over 
all  the  way  that  I  have  trodden.  Yet  I 
toil  on.  What  matters  it,  if  the  foot- 
print of  each  traveller  cannot  be  distinct- 
ly traced.  The  path  is  hardened  and 
perfected  over  which  we  tread,  and  gene- 
rations yet  unborn  shall  march  down  this 
great  highway  of  thought,  and  bless  the 
workers  who  have  gone  before  them,  and 
beaten  the  track  for  their  feet.  A  single 
wave  of  time  may  blot  out  my  memory, 
and  my  footprint  from  the  earth.  Yet  I 
toil  on,  for  I  know  that  my  feet  now 
weary  and  travel-soiled  on  time's  rou^h 
shore,  shall  be  strengthened  by  their  toil- 
some marching,  and  that  one  day,  as  my 
Master  before  me,  trod  the  troubled 
waves  of  Galilee,  I  shall  go  forth  upon 
the  boundless,  shoreless  sea,  untroubled, 
though  alone. 

But  I  wander.  I  must  not  let  a  waif 
of  thought  sweep  mQ  thus  away  from  my 
narration.      An  occasional  reader  may 
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feel  Kn  interest  in  the  account  of  my  dai- 
ly pursuits,  but  the  majorities,  I  know, 
would  urge  me  on  to  describe  the  wed- 
ding-party, and  its  attendant  incidents. 

The  evening  came,  dark  and  stormy. 
Nell  had  arranged  our  parlors  in  a  man- 
ner to  display  in  the  most  telling  way 
every  item  of  luxury  of  which  we  were 
possessed.  The  rooms  looked  cheerful, 
and  bright  and  cosy.  It  mattered  little 
to  us,  wik)  were  gathered  unde  that  se- 
cure and  comfortable  retreat,  that  the 
storm  beat  wildly  without. 

Nell  recognized  the  cheerful  tendency 
of  beauty,  with  a  more  appreciative  glance 
than  others  were  able  to  do.  She  had  an 
artistic  eye  which  caught  and  gathered 
up  gleanings  of  beauty,  and  wove  them 
into  a  fabric  of  joy,  while  a  more  ordina- 
ry person  would  have  passed  them  by  en- 
tirely unheeded. 

The  warm,  soft  atmosphere  of  the 
room  would  have  melted  our  hearts  into 
the  most  social,  genial  converse,  had  we 
not  been  held  under  partial  restraint  by 
the  thought  that  interruption  was  certain. 

Why  is  humanity  in  trivial,  as  in  great 
things  to  be  fettered  forever  by  expec- 
tancy ?  We  never  sit  down  to  pleasure 
with  a  whole-hearted  enjoyment.  The 
mind,  reaching  out  its  tendrils  of  antici- 
pation, must  forever  touch  the  skeleton 
which  would  not  sit  with  us  at  the  feast, 
did  we  not  thus  rudely  reach  to  seek  its 
companionship. 

Nell  gave  proof  of  this  tendency  of  hu- 
man nature  by  saying,  *<  I  almost  wish 
this  wedding-party  were  not  coming. 
How  happy  we  might  be  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  enjoy  all  this  evening  by  our- 
selves." 

**  But  your  golden  dreams,  dear  Nell, 
where  have  they  vanished?  Could  the 
evening  be  ours,  it  would  be  but  a  pres- 
ent joy,  while  your  hope  whispers  of  ma- 
ny hours  of  peace  and  profit  to  come,  as 
the  result  of  this  evening." 

I  said  this  laughingly,  for  from  the 
first  I  had  built  no  air  castles  about  the 
wedding. 

"  You  need  not  laugh  at  my  anticipa- 
tions," Nell  replied.  "  I  feel  more  and 
more  sure  that  they  will  be  realized;  and 
now  that  the  time  is  so  nearly  come,  your 


opportunity  for  criticism  will  be  soon 
past." 

"  How  fortunate  we  are,"  she  continu- 
ed, "  having  our  parlors  furnished  in  a 
manner  befitting  such  an  occasion  !  Now 
if  some  wealthy,  aristocratic  families  are 
represented  in  the  parties  coming  to-night, 
^and  I  feel  sure  they  will  be) ,  how  uncom- 
fortable we  should  feel  if  we  had  to  re- 
ceive them  in  a  small  room  meagrely  fur- 
nished." 

"Like  yourself,  again,  Nell,"  I  re- 
plied, "gleaning  comfort  from  sources 
whence  others  would  never  have  thought 
of  looking  for  it.  We  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  our  temporal  surroundings, 
but  we  have  more  reason  for  thanksgiving 
because  of  the  cheerful  spirit  which  ena- 
bles you  to  turn  dross  to  gold — anxiety  to 
peace — and  sorrow  to  a  reconciled  joy, 
amid  all  the  conflicts  and  troubles  of 
life." 

I  was  pleased  with  my  course  of 
thought,  and  should  certainly  have  pur- 
sued it  &rther  had  I  not  been  pushed 
from  my  balance  of  reflection  by  the 
sharp  click  of  the  door-bell.  Physiolo- 
gists tell  us  of  our  sense  of  touch,  through 
the  medium  of  which  we  communicate 
with  the  outward  world.  I  raise  this 
query  in  passing : 

Does  not  sound  through  its  contact 
with  our  external  ear,  telegraph  to  our 
mental  being,  and  as  really  touch  us  as 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  which,  laid  in  ours 
with  a  gentle  pressure,  says^  "  you  are 
dear  to  my  heart."  My  friend  says  he 
loves  me,  and  his  words  totcch  my  heart. 
He  touches  me  with  his  hand,  and  the 
touch  speaks  to  every  fibre  of  ray  being. 
Thus  laced  and  interlaced,  our  words  and 
thoughts  and  sensations  make  up  the  web 
and  woof  of  that  strange  spiritual  being, 
which  is  to-day  touched  and  spoken  to, 
and  communicated  with,  through  the  bod- 
ily senses,  but  to-morrow  reads  with  the 
alphabet  of  the  angels. 

You  are  waiting  to  receive  the  wed- 
ding guests,  dear  reader  ;  so  were  we,  at 
the  moment  of  which  I  write.  But  you, 
as  were  we,  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. I  found  at  the  door  only  the  clild 
of  a  neighbor,  who  had  called  to  tell  me 
that  his  father  was  ver^  sick  and  request- 
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ed  me  to  visit  him  that  eyening.  I  re- 
turned to  the  parlor  to  meet  disappointed 
faces,  and  to  say  to  Nell,  jestingly, 

"  Had  you  been  expecting  your  dear- 
est friend  your  look  could  not  contain  in 
it  more  of  disappointment  than  it  this 
moment  wears." 

Thus  we  opened  a  new  topic,  which 
kept  us  in  amusement  another  hour.  We 
were  cheerful  and  happy,  yet  we  realized 
that  we  were  waiting  expectant,  and  that 
our  looked-for  guests  had  not  arrived. 
When  the  clock  struck  eight  we  looked 
at  one  another  inquiringly,  for  seven  had 
been  the  hour  appointed  by  my  unseen 
visitor  of  the  previous  evening. 

During  the  next  hour  the  conversation 
grew  dull.  We  listened  at  every  sound, 
as  if  something  of  importance  awaited  us. 
At  half-past  eight  I  proposed  a  book,  and 
we  tried  to  drown  our  cares  with  others* 
thoughts,  when  the  tide  of  our  own  had 
failed  us.  Just  before  nine  there  came  a 
soft  pull  at  the  bell,  as  if  some  one  half 
undecided  whether  to  come  in  or  stay 
out,  had  finally  concluded  on  the  former. 
I  answered  the  summons  immediately,  not 
in  the  least  expecting  to  find  the  wed- 
ding-party, as  1,  though  I  had  been  lis- 
tently,  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  car- 
riages approaching.  At  the  door  1  found 
a  gentleman  and  lady  unattended,  their 
dress  much  disordered  by  the  wind. 
They  had  evidently  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance, as  their  clothing  was  quite  wet. 
Their  umbrella  turned  wrong  side  out, 
had  manifestly  been  a  very  poor  protec- 
tion to  them.  Their  whole  appearance 
might  be  described  in  one  word  —  draj- 
gled,    ' 

I  was  in  doubt.  Could  this  strange 
couple,  so  alone,  and  forlorn,  have  any 
connection  with  the  wedding-party  that 
we  were  expecting  ?  Surely  not ;  they 
must  have  come  on  some  other  errand ; 
perhaps  they  were  beggars  and  wanted 
shelter  for  the  night.  All  these  thoughts 
drifted  through  my  mind,  much  quicker 
than  I  have  written  them.  They  were 
all  annihilated  at  once  by  the  man's  say- 
ing in  a  stentorian  voice, 

**  Wall,  parson,  aint  this  gittin'  mar- 
ried under  difficulties?  We've  had  a 
blue  time  on%  so  ^,  sartain." 


It  took  me  some  time  to  find  my  voice 
before  I  could  make  reply.  Meantime 
my  guest  broke  silence  again,  saying, 

**  Aint  you  going  to  ax  us  to  coine  in  ? 
It'll  be  bluer  yet  if  we've  got  to  go  back 
agin  without  gittin  marrieid  arter  we've 
took  all  this  trouble." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  walk  in,"  said 
I,  finding  my  voice,  at  this  unexpected 
questioning  of  my  hospitality.  Then  by 
way  of  apology  for  my  hesitation  I  said, 

"  I  didn't  know  before  that  you  wished 
to  be  married." 

"  Zounds  !  "  said  the  stentorian  voice 
again,  '*  didn't  her  dad  come  here  last 
night,  and  tell  you  we  was  goin  to  get 
married  to-night.  He  said  he'd  come ; 
now,  ef  he's  lied  to  me,  I'll — " 

I  hastened  to  interrupt  the  threat^- 
ing,  thinking  what  disastrous  consequen- 
ces might  follow,  if  "  her  dad,"  and  his 
new  son-in-law  should  begin  life  with  a 
disagreement. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  I ;  "  it  is 
all  right.  I  was  informed  lafit  night,  that 
I  should  be  expected  to  perform  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  this  evening." 

*•  Then  what  did  you  say  you  want  a 
lookin  for  us,  for  *?  I  thought  you  was 
off  your  reckonin,  all  the  time ;  for  I 
didn't  believe  the  ole  man  would  darst 
begin  that  way  with  me." 

Evidently  I  had  before  me  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  1  opened 
the  door  for  his  entrance,  and  observed 
him  under  the  full  light  of  the  hall,  much 
as  I  would  have  examined  any  natural 
curiosity.  He  was  v^ry  tall,  and  his 
immense  height  seemed  more  conspicuous, 
by  reason  of  his  clothes  being  as  tight  aa 
the  skin  over  which  he  wore  them.  In 
this  respect,  his  pants  seemed  an  exact 
model  of  his  skin,  but,  in  another  respect, 
quite  different ;  as  the  pants  stopped 
about  half  way  between  the  knee  and  an- 
kle, but  it  was  easily  to  be  observed  that 
the  skin  continued  into  the  slip-shod 
shoe,  which  loosely  covered  the  foot 
There  was  an  attempt  at  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, but  the  magnetic  currents  of  the 
ankle  seemed  repellant  to  them,  and  they 
lay  down  over  the  shoe  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate manner.  There  had  certainly 
be^i  an  attempt  at  hair-dressing,  on  his 
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part ;  for  deq^ite  the  drabbled  look  which 
the  rain  produced,  manifestly  grease  pre- 
dominated in  the  black  matted  locks  which 
covered  his  head  and  neck.  Of  the  face, 
I  will  not  attempt  description  further 
than  to  say  I  think  Michael  Angelo 
would  not  have  selected  it  as  a  model  of 
beauty.  It  was  not  a  desperate  face,  nor 
did  it  bear  evidence  of  unbridled  pas- 
sion; but  unmitigated  verdure  dwelt  in 
every  feature. 

The  woman,  what  shall  I  say  of  her  ? 
Not  as  much  as  I  have  said  of  her  com- 
panion, for,  though  she  seemed  not  to 
have  more  of  culture  than  he,  she — wo- 
man-like, preserved  in  her  demeanor,  the 
semblance  of  better  things.  She  had 
made  a  tawdry  attempt  at  a  wedding- 
garment,  which,  like  that  of  her  liege 
lord,  lacked  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Her  bonnet  and  shawl  had  suffered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Her  face, 
(except  a  slightly  frightened  look)  was 
bright  and  sunny.  The  whole  figure  gave 
you  an  impression  of  an  attempt  at  joy 
which  had  been  overtaken  by  adverse  and 
boisterous  circumstances.  Immediately 
on  her  entrance,  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
which  stood  by  the  door,  with  an  air  of 
abandon  that  might  have  been  envied  by 
a  careless  child.  Every  item  of  her  atti- 
tude said,  "  I  have  arrived  at  my  jour- 
ney's end,  and  am  content." 

Another  chair  sat  near  her,  and  I 
hoped  that  the  hero  of  my  tale  might  im- 
itate her  example,  and  put  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  quiet,  and  thus  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  the  minds  of 
my  family  before  I  ushered  these  strange 
ffuests  into  the  parlors.  But  no  inclina- 
tion of  that  kind  seemed  to  possess  his 
mind.  Standing  directly  between  me  and 
the  door  of  the  parlor,  he  said, 

"  You  say  ?ier  dad  bargained  with  you 
to  do  a  marriage  with  ceremony.  Neow, 
I  tell  you  I  don't  want  nothin  of  the  sort. 
We  aint  that  kind  of  folks.  I  want  you 
to  jest  marry  us  straight  up  and  down, 
without  any  sort  o'  chicken  fixins  about 
it  any  way.  I  haint  no  objections  to  goin 
in  your  parlor,  for  it.  Specially  if  you've 
got  a  fire  in  your  fire-place,  for  I  must 
own  I  feel  like  a  feller  what's  had  a  wet 
blanket  throwed  over  his  calculations." 


He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  enter  protest 
or  give  assent,  but  pushing  the  door  open 
he  made  his  entre^  before  I  could  over- 
take him,  with  a  single  question  respect- 
ing his  name,  that  I  might  introduce  him 
to  the  family  within. 

Inviting  the  lady  to  follow,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  surprised  and  the 
ludicrous  in  my  mind,  I  went  in  the  foot- 
steps of  my  extraordinary  guest  into  the 
presence  of  my  family.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  look  with  which  Nell  greeted 
my  entrance.  It  was  to  me  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  whole  scene.  She 
had  evidently  overheard  the  conversation 
in  the  hall,  and  knew  thereby  that  the 
expected  wedding-party  had  arrived. 
She  had  arisen  when  the  door  opened, 
but  instead  of  approaching  to  give  her 
usual  cordial,  graceful  greeting  to  her 
guests,  she  stood  close  to  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  arisen,  as  one  transfixed. 
All  those  golden  visions — all  those  antici- 
pations or  aristocratic  guests  seemed  to 
have  started  out  from  her  countenance 
und  surrounded  it  with  a  halo  of  inde- 
scribable surprise. 

The  bridegroom  expectant  seemed  not 
to  notice  the  air  of  astonishment  which 
surrounded  him.  He  was  making  a  hasty 
circuit  of  the  room,  seeming  to  take  an 
inventory  of  its  contents.  A  manifest 
look  of  discontent  settled  on  his  features 
as  he  finished  his  examination.  Turning 
to  me  he  said  abruptly, 

"  Can't  you  afford  no  fire-place?" 

"  We  don't  feel  the  need  of  one,"  I  re- 
plied, **  since  our  house  is  furnished  with 
a  furnace.  If  you  will  come  here  to  the 
register,  you  can  find  heat  enough." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  he  replied.  "  Yon 
aint  a  goin  to  catch  me  in  that  trap,  bein 
registered  afore  I'm  married.  I  aint 
agoin  to  lose  time  in  that  way,  I  tell  you. 
You  can  do  your  registerin  arter  we're 
gone." 

**  Gome  Sal,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
lady,  **  let  s  we  get  married,  and  be  off 
agin  to  dad's  chimney  corner,  for  they 
haint  got  none  of  the  comforts  of  life  in 
this  house  for  all  they  pretend  to  be  so 
starchy." 

'*Sal "  made  no  objection  to  this  prop- 
osition, neither  did  she  make  any  advance 
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toward  its  fulfilment.  She  sat  in  the  first 
chair  which  she  had  encountered  after  her 
entrance  to  the  parlor ,  the  same  stolid 
content  on  her  face,  mingled  with  a  be- 
wildered look  of  astonishment  at  the  vari* 
ety  of  beauty  about  her. 

**  Come  on,  Sal,  I  tell  you,"  he  repeat- 
ed in  a  more  peremptory  tone  than  be- 
fore. "  If  you  expect  to  get  married  to 
me,  to-night,  you*d  better  be  abontit,  for 
I  aint  agoin  to  wait  in  this  ere  oncom- 
fortable  fix  long.  111  let  you  know." 

Surely,  I  thought,  comfort  is  relative, 
governed  in  part  by  the  persons  interest- 
ed. We  had  thought  our  parlors  the 
"  siTie  qua  nan  "  of  all  excellence  in  this 
respect,  but  here  into  our  midst  drops  an 
uncultured  plebian,  who  finds  only  weary 
restraint  and  discomfort  in  our  symbols  of 
joy. 

While  this  thought  was  passing  through 
my  mind  "  Sal "  had  found  her  way  to 
her  admirer*8  side;  he  had  seized  her 
hand,  drawn  her  arm  to  the  elbow 
through  his  own,  and  with  herculean 
strides  they  were  bearing  down  upon  me 
like  a  seventy-four  gun-ship  under  full 
spread  of  canvas. 

Delay  was  impossible,  even  if  it  had 
been  desirable.  1  went  through  with  the 
necessary  preliminaries  of  getting  the  cer- 
tificate, and  informing  myself  of  the  names 
of  the  parties  as  quietly  as  possible.  But 
I  smile  when  I  write,  to  think  how  i^w- 
possible  quiet  was.     I  said  sotto-vooe, 

"  Have  you  a  certificate  ?  " 

"Wall,  I  reckon  I  has.  You  didn't 
thidc  I'd  be  fool  enough  to  come  here 
without  one,  did  ye  ?  Ajid  I  aint  one 
mite  ashamed  of  it,  so  you  needn't  be 
whisperin  about  it  that  way." 

The  names  were  not  written  very  dis- 
tinctly on  the  certificate,  and  to  assure 
myself  I  asked  him  what  they  were. 

"  My  name !  what,  don't  you  know 
that  yet  7  My  name  is  Abinidab  Brown, 
and  that's  a  name  to  be  proud  on,  if 
there's  any  use  in  pride  about  anything." 

"  And  the  lady's  name,"  I  suggested. 

"ifer  name!  why,  her  name  is  Sal 
Higgins,  it  is.  But  we  aint  spectin  twill 
be  that  long,  if  you  get  to  marryin  us 
within  any  reasonable  distance  of  this 
time." 


Then  I  proceeded  with  the  ceremony. 

"  My  Christian  brother  and  sister,  I 
require  and  charge  ye  both,  as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  awful  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed,  that  if  either  of  you  know  any 
impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully 
joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it." 

»*  Wall,  now,"  said  Abinidab,  "  I  can't 
see  how  that  is  any  of  your  business,  any 
way.  But  if  ye  must  know,  Sal  stutters, 
or  has  somethin  that  I  believe  they  call  a 
*  pedimerU  in  her  speech.*  Now,  if  I'm 
willin  to  take  her  for  all  that,  (and  I 
am,  for  she's  a  dam  sight  smarter  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  gals,  and  I  never 
thought  it  was  any  improvement  to  & 
woman  to  talk  like  a  house  a  fire)  if  I'm 
willin,  I  say,  to  take  her,  I  don't  see  why 
you  shouldn't  go  on  marryin  us." 

It  has  been  my  wonder  ever  since  h5w 
I  ever  got  through  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony,  for  I  was  really  choked  with 
smothered  laughter.  But  I  knew  that 
Abinidab's  keen  eye  was  upon  me ;  and  I 
suspected  that  any  dereliction  on  my  part 
might  call  down  imprecations  from  him, 
so  I  controlled  myself  and  went  on. 

"  As  an  acknowledgment  of  your  de- 
sire to  enter  into  the  holy  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony you  will  take  one  another  by  the 
right  hand." 

Now  came  a  most  ludicrous  scratching 
and  scrambling,  in  an  attempt  at  obedi- 
ence. Neither  of  the  parties  seemed  to 
be  entirely  sure  which  was  their  right 
hand ;  and  as  Abinidab  was  standing  oa 
the  wrong  side  of  the  lady  it  increased 
their  difficulty.  They  tri^  first  his  right 
and  her  left  hand,  then  her  right  and  his 
left ;  then  the  two  left  hands,  and  then 
returned  to  their  first  mistake — his  ri^ht 
and  her  left.  Here  they  paused  and  I 
proceeded : 

"  Do  you,  Abinidab  Brown,  take  the 
woman  whom  you  hold  by  the — hand — 
(I  came  near  saying  right  hand,  but  dis- 
covered my  mistake  in  time.) 

"  Yaas." 

**  To  be  your  wedded  wife." 

«  Yaas." 

«  To  love—" 
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*'  And  to  cherish — " 

"  In  sickness — " 

V  I  don't  want  to  promus  nothin  for 
sickness,  for  if  there's  anything  that  I 
dew  despise  it's  a  woman  that's  pulins 
round,  sick  half  the  time ;  so  I've  picked 
a  good  stout  one  to  begin  with,  and  it's 
in  the  bargain,  that  I  shall  go  a  huntin 
whenever  she  takes  it  in  her  head  to  be 
nek.  That's  all  agreed  'tween  us.  So 
you  go  on." 

"In  health?" 

"  Yaas,  alius." 

"  And  forsaking  all  others  keep  thee 
unto  her  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  &ye  ?  " 

"  Yaas,  I  will." 

Then  turning  to  the  woman,  I  said, 

"  Do  you,  Sally  Higgins — "  Here  I 
was  interrupted  by  Abinidab,  saying — 

"  Taint  Sally,  nor  never  was,  and  I 
never  told  you  so.  'Twas  Sal  that  she 
was  christened,  'twas  Sal  I  courted,  and 
it's  Sal  Higgins  and  nobody  else  that  I'm 
agoin  to  marry." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I ;  and  I  began 
again :  "  Do  you,  Sal  Higgins,  take  the 
man  whom  you  hold  by  the  right  hand, 
to  be  your  wedded  husband,  to  love  and 
to  cherish,  in  sickness  and  health,  and 
forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  unto  him 
80  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ?  " 

No  audible  response  was  made  during 
these  questions,  but  the  delighted  Sal 
curtsyed  and  bowed  in  the  most  astonish- 
ing manner.  There  was  no  mistaking 
that  the  symbols  meant  assent,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  say, 

"  In  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  pro- 
nounce you  husband  and  wife,  and  what 
God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder." 

"That's  it,"  says  Abinidab,  bringing 
his  hands  together  with  a  hearty  crack, 
and  smiling  all  over  his  ruddy  face. 

"We're  hitched  now,  Sal,  sure  and 
strong.  There'll  be  no  slippin  that  noose. 
Let's  go  home,  now,  and  tell  the  old  man 
how  neat  it  was  done.  He'll  want  to  see 
us,  I  know,  by  the  time  we've  beat  down 
there  agin  this  wind." 

They  started  for  the  door,  but  Abini- 
dab seeming  to  remember  that  he  had  not 


paid  for  this  ceremony  which  had  pleased 
him  so  well,  turned  back,  saying, 

"  You  wait  a  minit,  Sal ;  I  haint  been 
up  to  the  captain's  office  yet,  to  settle ;  " 
and  turning  to  me,  he  said  abruptly, 

"  How  much  do  you  ax  ?  " 

"  Anything  that  the  parties  choose  to 
give,"  I  replied.  "  I  never  set  a  price 
on  such  service," 

"  Wa'U  neow,  that's  a  queer  way  of 
doin  business,  it  seems  to  me." 

While  he  was  speaking  he  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other.  Then  felt  in  his 
coat  pockets,  and  finally  proceeded  to  the 
vest  pockets,  turning  each  wrong  side  out 
in  its  succession,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, 

"  Wa'U  neow,  that  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
business  if  I've  lost  that  ere  bill  the  ole 
man  gin  me.'* 

He  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair, 
when  suddenly  he  bethought  him  that  he 
had  put  it  into  the  watch  pocket  of  his 
vest.  He  was  delighted  at  finding  it 
again,  and  he  thrust  it  into  my  hand  with 
the  air  of  a  man  conferring  a  fortune 
upon  another. 

I  received  it  thankfully,  thinking  that 
this  was  the  last  act  in  this  ludicrous 
drama,  and  that  the  opportunity  was  now 
come  for  us  to  be  alone,  and  enjoy  its 
memory.  But  not  so.  My  guest  showed 
no  inclination  to  leave.  He  stood  before 
me,  with  an  eager  look  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
interpret.  I  grew  embarrassed  under  it, 
and  turned  away,  hoping  that  he  would 
imitate  my  example  and  thus  close  the 
interview ;  but  this  formed  no  part,  of  his 
intention.  Taking  a  quick  step  toward 
me  he  asked  sharply, 

"  Aint  there  no  change  a  comin  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  only  too  glad  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  delay  and  that  it  could 
be  so  easily  obviated.  "How  much 
change  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Wa'U,  about  a  dollar,  I  reckon.  I 
shouldn't  think  you  ought  to  ax  more'n  a 
dollar  for  a  little  job  like  that,  that 
didn't  take  you  more'n  two  minutes  to  do. 
Wont  a  dollar  do  ye  7  If  it  wont  jest 
say  so,  and  I'll  give  you  more,  for  I  aint 
agoin  to  be  mean  about  a  thing  of.  tUf  * 
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sort,  specially  when  IVe  got  such  a  gal 
as  Sal,  into  the  bargaia/* 

I  looked  at  the  bill  which  he  had  giv- 
en me.  It  was  two  dollars.  I  gave  him 
a  dollar  from  my  purse  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  departed  evidently  in  the 
best  of  humor.  I  threw  the  bill  into 
Nell's  lap,  when  the  door  closed,  saying 
as  audibly  as  I  could,  amid  my  convul- 
sions of  laughter, 

"Here  is  our  first  perquisite.  Our 
salary  is  one  thousand  and  one  dollars 
this  year,  certain." 

[To  be  continued.] 


SUMMER  IS  DEAD. 

Bv  Mrs.  Helezi  "M..  Rioli. 

The  royal  summer  died  to-day, 

Expired  upon  her  couch  of  green; 
The  gorgeous  crown  she  won  from  May 

Had  paled  and  dimm*d,  I  weeu; 
Her  purple  tresses  *mid  the  hills, 

Her  pearly  mists  athwart  the  lea» 
The  charm  of  all  her  laughing  rills. 

Her  soft  embrace  is  lost  to  me. 

She  bent  above  me  in  the  hush 

Of  starry  midnight,  as  we  traced 
Heaven  in  the  eyes  and  ten  jer  flush 

That  lights  some  idors  kingly  face; 
She  touched  me  with  a  breath  of  balm. 

When,  in  some  r.>8y  morning*s  kiss, 
I  felt  the  wings  of  perfect  calm 

Bear  me  to  isles  of  perfect  bliss. 

She  turned  to  amber  darksome  waves, 

And  beaded  them  with  creamy  fuam; 
She  hung  rich  garlands  from  her  eaves. 

And  whispered  in  a  zephyr,  **  come;" 
She  flung  her  brilliant  banners  out. 

From  mossy  crag  and  dreamy  cove, 
And,  where  I  watched  the  dappled  trout. 

Bright  golden  throats  sang  **  love!  ** 

Her  boats  were  out  on  azure  seas. 

With  dimpled  cnpids  at  the  oars; 
While  snow-white  saints  on  bended  knees. 

Made  Eden  of  the  angePs  floor; 
Her  incense  came  from  lily  cup. 

And  floated  round  the  dying  rose, 
tJntil  the  south  wind  bore  it  up. 

Where  all  that's  dear  and  precious  goes. 

0  summer!  not  a  leaf  could  stir, 
No  sunbeam  dance  across  the  lawn. 


But  joy  caught  up  thy  worshipper. 
As  heart  to  heart  is  drawn; 

Why  must  the  music  uf  thy  birds. 
The  rainbow  splendor  of  thy  flowers. 

All  that  can  thrill  the  spirit^s  chords. 
Pass  fix)m  this  world  of  ours  T 

I  hear  thy  sobs  in  dismal  rain. 

In  fitful  gasps  amid  the  trees. 
And  know  that  now  a  sense  of  pain 

Usurps  the  reign  of  ease; 
That  grief  is  grief  unsoothed  by  sense 

Of  beauty  to  the  waiting;  heart. 
That  life  in  conflict  stern,  intense. 

Is  with  me— summer  thus  we  part. 
liland  Home,  fVegaichee,  Aug.  31«t 


A  CINNAMON  ROSE-TREE, 
Growing  at  the  head  of  a  neglected  (fravt, 

"By  l^ias  AdC.  Hertxiolc. 

A  hundred  years!  as  fVesh  and  bright, 

Theee  sweet  pink  roses  blow. 
Scattering  their  red  leaves  o*e(  the  sod. 

The  narrow  sod  beluw ; 
Choked  with  green  gross  the  myrtles  shine, 

A  pale  bud  here  and  there; 
But  fresh  as  in  the  morning  hours. 

These  roses  scent  the  air. 

A  hundred  years!  the  crumbling  stone 

Wears  dim  the  cherished  name. 
And  hushed  in  other  silent  spots. 

The  feet  that  hiiher  came; 
Ragged  and  gray  the  larches  stoop. 

Their  years  are  weU-nigh  done. 
Only  a  rose-tree  slight  and  frail. 

Lives  on  foreyer  young. 

0,  roses!  in  what  tender  hands 

Came  you  to  deck  this  grave  T 
Above  this  silent,  sleeping  dust. 

Year  after  year  to  wave — 
Year  after  year  to  burst  in  bloom. 

Your  branches  thick  with  flowers  7 
O,  well  I  know  the  love  which  gave. 

Survives  this  world  of  ours! 


Christianity  is,  in  society,  like  that 
agency  in  the  physical  world  which  drives 
suns  and  systems  on  their  tremendooB 
track,  yet  binds  them  in  glittering  har- 
mony, holds  them  to  a  central  order,  filb 
them  with  joyful  life,  and  illuminates 
them  with  universal  beauty. 
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JACOB  PERRY'S  STORY  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

"By   Coix0ixi  ^lassie. 

Old  Mrs.  Perry  and  her  maid  Jane  had 
gone  to  bed,  bat  the  comfortable  sitting- 
room  with  its  glowing  fire  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain  against  the  windows, 
tempted  Jacob  and  his  friend  Godfrey  to 
sit  still  longer  and  enjoy  their  qniet  chat. 
They  talked  of  the  many  adventures  they 
had  brayed  together,  in  their  distant 
wanderings,  then  of  their  early  life,  and 
Jacob  chanced  to  mention  a  friend  of  his 
childhood  of  whom  Godfrey  had  never 
heard  before. 

"  Come,  tell  me  about  it,  Jacob.  You 
never  spoke  of  her  to  me,  before." 

••No;  I  seldom  mention  her  name; 
but  somehow  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
her  to-night.  Do  you  supfose,  Godfrey, 
that  the  friends  who  have  gone  from 
earth,  ever  come  to  us  in  spirit,  and  im- 
press us  with  their  presence,  so  that  we 
involuntarily  look  around  expecting  to 
see  them?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.    Why?" 

••  Because,  if  so,  then  I  think  Milly 
Hart  must  be  here  to-night."  Jacob 
drew  his  chair  nearer  the  glowing  grate, 
and  shading  his  face  with  his  hand,  went 
on  : 

"  I  cannot  remember  the  time  I  did 
not  love  her.  Her  parents  lived  in  the 
red  house  at  the  ena  of  the  lane.  There 
Milly  was  bom,  and  there  she  lived  until 
she  was  twelve  and  I  seventeen.  She 
was  a  pet  for  us  all,  and  my  especial 
care.  At  work  or  at  play,  her  little  feet 
were  sure  to  wander  near.  Many  times 
I  have  been  fishing  in  the  trout-brook  be- 
low the  meadow,  and  have  seen  her  little 
brown  head  all  speckled  over  by  the  sun- 
f  shine,  peepii^g  oYer  the  grass,  as  high  as 
she  was,  and  heard  her  voice,  which 
sounded  like  a  robin's  call,  saying : 

•<  Jake,  Jake  !  tell  the  fishes  not  to  be 
'fraid,  for  it's  only  Milly  coming." 

Then  she  would  sit  on  the  bank  and 
watch  to  see  the  trout  dart  from  under 
the  rocks,  and  I  would  forget  to  watch 
for  them,  looking  at  her  eyes  reflected  in 
the  water,  for  they  were  prettier  to  me 
than  the  sunshine  beside  them.  Some- 
times in  her  roguish  frolic  she    would 


spring  into  the  brook  with  her  little  bare 
feet,  like  two  snow-flakes,  and  make  a 
great  splashing,  crying,  •'  I'll  scare  the 
fishes  so  they  wont  dare  come  for  their 
dinner,  then  the  ugly  hook  can't  prick 
them." 

Milly's  father  was  an  ambitious  sort  of 
man,  and  he  thought  he  could  do  better 
than  to  farm  it,  so  he  sold  his  farm  to 
father  and  moved  to  Derryville.  As  I 
said,  Milly  was  twelve  then,  and  as  pret- 
ty a  girl  as  ever  was  seen.  I  felt  very 
bad  to  have  them  go,  and  I  remember  I 
told  Milly  that  those  big  feeling  village 
boys  would  flatter  her  till  she  would  for- 
get me  who  had  always  been  her  best 
friend.  But  she  was  certain  she  should 
always  love  me  better  than  any  of  them. 

From  that  time  till  I  was  twenty-one  I 
saw  Milly  occasionally ;  but  as  she  grew 
up,  she  became  more  distant  and  digni- 
fied in  her  manners.  Instead  of  running 
to  jump  into  my  arms,  as  when  a  little 
girl,  she  only  said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
as  politely  as  if  I  were  a  stranger.  This 
troubled  me.  I  did  not  know  much 
about  a  woman's  heart,  but  I  have 
thought  since,  how  red  her  cheeks  always 
grew,  and  how  bright  her  eyes  looked 
whenever  she  saw  me  unexpectedly.  I 
thought  her  very  lovely,  and  of  late  when 
I  recall  her  looks,  it  makes  me  think  of 
Mrs.  Hemans'  "  Charmed  Picture." 

**  Thine  eyee  are  oharmed— thine  earnest  eyes, 
Thou  image  of  the  dead! 
A  spell  upon  their  Bweetness  lies, 
A  virtue  thenoe  is  shed.** 

The  summer  that  I  was  twenty-one,  I 
went  West  with  a  party  of  surveyors  and 
spent  several  months.  The  first  thing  I 
(fid  on  my  return  was  to  go  up  to  the 
village  determined  to  ask  Milly  to  be  my 
wife.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  I  returned  home,  that  I  knocked 
at  Mr.  Hart's  door  and  inquir^||br  Mil- 
ly. She  had  gone  to  the  sinB^ii^hooL 
and  I  turned  into  the  street  ano^ok  my 
way  to  the  meeting-house  where  the 
school  was  held.  I  heard  a  step  behind 
me  and  turning  saw  Jo  Lake,  a  wild  fel- 
low, who  lived  in  Derryville.        | 

•«  Just  got  home,  have  you  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes." 
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"  Then  you  haven't  heard  of  the  grand 
i¥edding  we  are  to  have  in  town,  this 
week,  have  you  ?  " 

»«No.     Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  0,  Walter  Marshall  is  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Milly  Hart." 

**  You  lie  !  "  I  turned  upon  him  with 
this  before  I  had  time  to  think,  or  I 
should  have  been  more  cautious. 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  then  a 
queer,  mischievous  expression  came  into 
his  face. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  read 
this ;  "  and  he  drew  a  bunch  of  matches 
from  his  pocket,  and  lighting  them,  point- 
ed to  a  paper  upon  the  meeting-house 
door.  It  was  a  publishment  of  the  in- 
tention of  marriage  between  Walter  Mar- 
shall and  Milly  Hart.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  names.  I  don't  know 
what  I  did  Jo  w^ent  into  the  house 
with  a  derisive  laugh,  and  through  the 
opening  door  came  that  beautiful  old 
tune,  I^leyel's  Hymn.  I  reco&;nized 
Milly's  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  it  had  a 
happy,  joyous  tone,  I  thought,  as  though 
life  was  opening  bright  and  rosily  before 
her.  I  could  not  bear  it.  She  had  al- 
ways known  that  I  loved  her,  though  I 
had  never  told  her  so  since  we  were  chil- 
dren. Tet  I  knew  she  must  know  it,  for 
I  had  never  hardly  noticed  any  other  girl. 
All  my  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  this  was  what  she  gave  me 
in  return!  I  found  my  way  home  and 
to  my  own  chamber.  There  I  watched 
wearily  for  the  dawn,  and  when  it  came, 
I  took  my  yet  unpacked  tmnk,  started 
for  the  next  town,  took  the  stage,  and  so 
commenced  my  twelve  years  of  wander- 
ing. I  gave  my  parents  no  explanation 
of  my  conduct,  for  I  could  not  speak  of 
Milly.  It  was  not  until  miles  of  wave 
and  mountKin  lay  between  me  and  home 
that  I  grew  composed  and  rational 
6D0«gh%  plan  for  future  action.  Then 
I  tooK^y  way  to  California.  You  who 
have  shared  a  part,  know  of  my  adven- 
tures, and  now  you  know  what  led  to 
them. 

"  You  stayed  in  California  three  years 
after  I  left.  What  brought  you  home  at 
last?" 

"  Yes  it  was  just  about  three  years 


after  you  left  that  I  happened  one  day 
to  pick  up  an  old  newspaper  that  had 
been  used  as  wrapping-paper.  It  was 
printed  in  this  county  and  I  looked  it 
over  with  eagerness.  How  shocked  was 
I  to  read  in  that  old,  torn  paper  an  ac- 
count of  my  father's  death.  1  felt  that 
the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  Like  the 
prodigal  I  felt  that  for  my  undutiful  con- 
duct 1  was  punished  more  than  I  could 
bear.  The  image  of  my  good  mother, 
old,  forsaken  and  perhaps  dying  alone, 
rose  up  before  me.  Full  of  remorse,  I 
started  for  home,  determined,  if  my 
mother  lived,  to  cherish  her  the  remnant 
of  her  days.  She  was  alive,  and  you  can 
imagine  her  joy  at  again  beholding  me. 
They  had  long  thought  me  dead,  and  the 
sight  of  me  seemed  to  give  her  new 
strength.  I  trust  she  will  live  many 
years  longer,  that  by  my  care  and  love  I 
may  in  part  repay  her  for  my  long  ne- 
glect. She  is  all  I  have  on  earth  to 
love,  and  my  heart  clings  like  a  child  to 
my  good  old  mother.  It  was  many 
months  after  my  return  before  Milly  was 
mentioned,  and  then  it  was  my  mother 
who  told  me  of  my  blind,  foolish  mistake. 
It  was  not  my  Milly  who  was  married  to 
Walter  Marshall,  but  a  cousin  of  hers 
whom  I  had  often  seen.  But  I  thought 
only  of  Atfr,  and  it  never  entered  my 
head  that  there  could  be  any  mistake. 
Lake  immediately  guesed  the  cause  of 
my  agitation,  and  being  piqued  at  a 
slight  which  Milly  had  given  him,  he  de- 
termined to  revenge  himself  at  my  ex- 
pense. So  he  went  directly  to  Milly  and 
told  her  of  my  mistake  with  many  ludi- 
crous descriptions  of  my  expressions  and 
conduct.  Therefore  when  it  became 
known  that  I  had  left  town,  no  one  wai} 
at  a  loss  for  the  cause.  Milly,  like  the 
noble,  true-hearted  girl  that  she  always 
was,  came  to  my  parents  and  told  them 
the  whole  story,  at  the  same  time  beg- 
ging to  know  of  my  whereabouts  that  she 
might  write  to  me.  They  could  not  tell 
her  anything  about  me,  and  so  they  wait- 
ed and  hoped  for  my  return.  Years 
passed.  Mr.  Hart  died,  leaving  his  fam- 
ily penniless,  and  his  wife  in  a  decline. 
The  physician  said  change  of  climate  was 
necessary  to  her  recovery.    Then  Milly 
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eonsented  to  marry  a  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her  modest  beauty,  and  just  a  year 
before  my  return  she  and  her  mother  left 
for  their  distant  home.  Since  then  I 
have  heard  that  the  yellow  fever  has 
swept  the  whole  family  into  the  grave. 
And  now  she  is  where  I  can  never  miss 
her  again.  I  have  only  to  wait  until 
God  calls  me,  then  I  know  she  will  come 
for  me." 

They  sat  a  long  time  in  silence,  listen- 
ing to  the  driving  rain,  and  Jacob 
thought  of  Milly  in  her  heavenly  home, 
where  no  clouds  ever  changed  the  sun- 
shine to  darkness.  There  was  a  lull  in 
the  storm  and  they  heard  a  sharp  knock 
at  the  door.  Jacob  started  from  his  rev- 
ery  and  hastened  to  open  it. 

"Is  thb  the   right   road  to   Derry- 
ville  ?  "  asked  a  man,  dripping  with  rain. 
*•  No  sir.     You  are  two  miles  from  the 
direct  road  7  *'  answered  Jacob. 

"  Then  the  darkness  has  misled  me, 
and  if  you  will  give  a  lady  traveller  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  you  will  have  perform- 
ed an  act  of  charity,  for  this  storm  is 
terrible." 

••  Certainly ;  I  could  reftise  no  one 
shelter  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Take 
your  horse  up  to  the  door,  and  I  will  be 
ready  to  wait  upon  you." 

Jacob  called  the  maid,  and  hurried  on 
his  hat,  coat  and  boots.  Setting  his  lan- 
tern upon  the  step,  he  lifted  a  lady  from 
the  carriage,  saying — 

"  Here,  Jane,  take  off  the  lady's  wet 
shawl,  and  then  make  some  w^rm 
tea,  for  they  must  be  chilled  through." 
Hien  springing  to  Uie  side  of  the  driver, 
he  took  the  reins  and  drove  round  to  the 
bam. 

Jane  came  forward  to  remove  the 
heavy  shawls,  but  she  almost  screamed 
at  the  ghastly  face  which  met  her  eyes. 
The  lady  saw  she  was  frightened,  ^nd, 
forcing  a  smile,  she  remarked  that  she 
was  cold  and  tired,  but  should  soon  be 
better.  But  when  Jane  had  closed  the 
kitchen  door  between  them,  she  covered 
her  face  and  wept.  Throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  she  murmured,  **  It  must 
be  so !  I  should  know  that  voice  any- 
where. O,  God!  am  I  indeed  gjparedfor 
an  unexpected  joy  ?  " 


When  Jacob  came  in  he  sought  the 
stranger  to  welcome  her  to  the  hospitali- 
ty of  his  house.  She  sat  so  that  the  light 
shone  full  upon  her  face  when  he  entered 
the  room.  The  words  he  would  have 
spoken  were  forgotten.  His  head  swam, 
and  he  grasped  a  chair  for  support. 
Scarcely  less  agitated  than  himself,  the 
lady  forced  herself  to  say, 

*  *  You  know  me  then,  Jacob  7  " 

"Milly!  is  it  a  vision  7" 

»*  No ;  I  am  no  ghost,  Jacob,  see ;  " 
and  she  arose  and  extended  her  hand. 

That  voice  and  smile  went  to  hi;*  heart 
and  aroused  its  pulses  to  a  wild  joy.  He 
clasped  the  little  hand  of  her  he  had 
loved  so  faithfully  and  hopelessly  ail 
these  long  year^,  and  covered  it  with 
tears  and  kisses.  Bat  a  sudden  thought 
curdled  the  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  an 
effort  said — 

"  Forgive  me,  Milly ;  but  this  is  so 
unexpected.  I  thought  you  were  in 
heaven." 

"  And  you,  Jacob,  have  arisen  from 
the  dead  as  unexpectedly  to  me  as  I  to 
you.  When  I  thought  to  visit  the  home 
of  my  childhood  once  more,  I  little 
dreamed  that  Providence  was  guiding 
me  to  the  presence  of  a  dear  friend  of 
those  early  years." 

"Where  is  your  husband,  Milly 7" 
Jacob  forced  himself  to  say.  A  sigh 
struggled  in  her  voice  as  she  answered — 

"He  and  my  poor  mother  sleep  side  ly 
side  in  his  distant  home.  I  prayed  thac 
I  miffht  die  with  them,  but  1  could  not." 

"  Thank  God  that  you  could  not,"  said 
Jacob,  once  more  taking  her  hand. 

God&ey  has  just  returned  from  his 
yearly  visit  to  his  old  friend  Jacob  Per- 
ry. It  is  three  years  since  the  stormy 
night  on  which  Jacob  told  his  story,  an  1 
Milly  came  back  so  unexpectedly.  She 
will  never  go  away  again.  She  is  Ja- 
cob's wifj,  and  they  three,  Jacob,  Milly, 
and  old  Mrs.  Perry  are  very  happy,  en- 
joying the  wealth  he  brought  from  the 
"  land  of  gold,"  in  the  dear  old  home  of 
their  childhood. 


When  thine  heart  inclines  thee  to  as- 
sist the  needy,  leave  all  aad  f o  it,  and 
happy  thy  re:t.         ..-^OOglC 
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13y  A^xLiia  >£.  Sates. 

I  would  not  write  upon  this  page. 

To  mar  it  with  a  single  blot- 
When  dearer  dreams  thy  heart  engage, 

I  pray  forget  me  not; 
And  when  around  thy  fbture  way 

The  wreaths  of  greener  friendships  twine, 
Though  it  be  rowed  to  lone  decay, 

I  pray  remember  mine. 

Iwould  not  with  a  studied  grace. 

Nor  as  a  work  of  poet  art. 
Upon  these  shining  pages  trace 

The  wishes  of  my  heart; 
I  see  thee  on  life's  pathway  grow, 

A  lily  bud  with  snowy  leaves, 
That  in  its  sinless  heart  I  know 

The  dew  of  heayen  reoeiTss. 

But  this  world's  blasts  are  rude  and  wild. 

They  shike  the  blossom  firom  the  tree; 
They  rend  the  lily  pure  and  mild— 

A  fitting  type  of  thee; 
But  when  the  winds  of  sorrow  rise. 

And  life's  frail  stem  is  almost  ri? en, 
Remember  there  are  brighter  skies. 

And  always  stars  in  heaven. 

Kind  wishes,  tender,  fond  and  deep. 

They  throng  me  like  celestial  things. 
They  rise  before  me  as  from  sleep. 

Angels  with  starry  wings; 
0,  would  were  mine  some  magic  power; 

And  they  should  shield  thee  evermore. 
Bear  thee,  at  last,  O  lily  flower. 

Home  to  the  shining  shore. 

Faint  odors  that  from  isles  of  bloom, 

Far  off  in  Frtncy's  rosy  sea. 
On  gentle  winds  unto  me  come, 

I  prison  here  for  thee; 
Our  paths  like  all  life*s  ties  must  part. 

Our  spirits  may  alike  be  riven ; 
May  angels  keep  thy  stainless  heart. 

And  may  we  meet  in  heaven! 

And  if  thine  eye  should  ever  read 

These  lines  in  distant,  fiiture  years, 
0,  unto  her  a  thought  give  heed. 

Who  wrote  them  through  her  tears; 
Who  viewed  thee  an  immortal  pearl. 

Bom  on  the  Saviour's  brow  to  shine- 
When  done  with  earth,  my  gentle  girl. 

May  that  blest  lot  be  thine! 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACE  BDILT. 

Sjr  AC.  A.,  H.  S. 

There  was  Betay  and  Sallj,  Hetty  and 
Abby,  and  myself,  named  Lncy;  fire 
grown  up  daughters,  still  dwelling  in  the 
paternal  mansion,  with  no  prospect  that 
either  of  us  would  be  called  to  preside 
over  any  other,  for  I,  the  youngest,  had 
arrived  at  '<  a  certain  age,"  and  my  days 
of  romance,  if  I  ever  had  any,  were  over; 
Hetty  and  Abby  were  middle-aged  maid- 
ens, and  Betsy  and  Sally  were  going 
down  the  declivity  of  life.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  were  left,  withered  roses,  cluster- 
ing on  the  parental  stem,  while  so  many, 
no  more  beautiful,  were  plucked  in  their 
fragrance  and  borne  away  to  grace  new 
Bcene^  and  new  homes.  We  had  never 
been  sentimental ;  we  did  not  make  our 
names  French,  by  spelling  them  with  'le ' 
instead  of  y ;  we  made  no  use  of  feminine 
artifice  to  entrap  unwary  men ;  neither 
were  we  repelling  in  our  manners,  or 
shunned  by  the  other  sex ;  in  fact  we 
were  much  favored  with  their  society  and 
attentions,  in  a  general  way,  but  not  by 
proposals  or  particular  devotion.  How- 
ever we  did  not  **  pine  on  the  stem,"  or 
bemoan  our  fate,  and  one  might  go  far  to 
find  five  more  women  so  jolly  and  con- 
tented. 

We  had  one  brother,  the  youngest  of 
the  flock,  and  the  object  of  no  small 
amount  of  sisterly  devotion.  We  be- 
longed to  the  "upper  ten"  of  a  small  vil- 
la^. We  had  a  large  farm,  and  lived  in 
a  dear,  old-fashioned  dwelling.  Ah,  how 
delightful  it  was  in  summer  !  The  great 
elms  making  a  cooling  shade  and  a  lull- 
ing sound  around  it;  roses  climbing  about 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  sweet 
scent  stealing  in  from  spring  blossoms, 
summer  flowers  and  fruits  of  autumn. 
In  winter,  too,  what  cheerfulness  reigned 
th^re,  when  the  naked  elms  wrestled  with 
the  winds  and  the  snow-covered  lawn  and 
garden  ;  when  the  bright  sun  i^one  into 
die  "  south  room  "  where  the  fire  biased 
upon  the  hearth,  and  the  glowing  coals 
IbII  down,  and  the  sparks  flew  up  the 
chimney.  And  pleasant  were  the  even- 
ings when  the  firolight  danced  upon  the 
tall  brass  andirons,  of  a^lden  bright- 
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ness,  the  gtriped  carpet  of  gay  colors,  the 
foil  oartains  of  flowered  chintz,  sweeping 
to  ^e  floor,  and  the  round  table  drawn 
near  the  hearth,  littered  with  books  and 
needle-work.  There  were  lighted  candles 
in  the  silver  candlesticks  upon  mantle- 
piece  and  table,  apples  and  nuts  upon  the 
side-board ;  the  mother,  not  yet  very  old, 
was  seated  in  her  arm-chair  in  the  cosy 
comer,  with  her  foil  bordered  cap,  and 
kerchief  folded  over  her  bosom,,  and  the 
stocking  growing  in  her  hands.  The  sis- 
ters gathered  around  the  table.  Jack. took 
his  flute  and  "  practised,"  or  entertained 
us  with  reading.  The  neichbors  dropped 
in,  old  and  young,  some  of  us  were  sing- 
ers, and  with  chat  and  music  the  hours 
flew  away. 

Thus  happily  the  years  went  by ;  our 
only  sorrow  had  been  in  losing  our  father, 
who  had  reached  a  good  old  age.  I  had 
often  wondered  whether  Jack  would  keep 
his  sisters  company  in  remaining  single, 
but  when  people  were  beginning  to  call 
him  an  old  bachelor,  he  met  his  fote  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  lady  who  came  to 
visit  in  the  village,  and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  two  should  not 
become  one,  they  in  due  time  joined  them- 
selves together,  and  another  sister  was 
added  to  the  family.  We  were  well 
pleased  to  have  it  so,  and  took  the  young 
wife  to  our  home  and  hearts.  Her  name 
was  the  same  as  my  own,  and  finding  it 
rather  puzzling  to  have  two  Lucy's,  we 
somehow  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  her 
"  Mrs.  Jack." 

Mrs.  Jack  was  such  a  lively  body  she 
made  us  all  feel  younff  again,  and  the  old 
homestead  was  more  nilarious  than  ever 
while  she  reigned  there  a  bride.  After 
she  had  been  with  us  a  little  more  than  a 
year  we  were  startled  by  Jack  suddenly 
proposing  to  build  a  house. 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  mother. 

"  Why,  to  live  in,"  answered  her  son. 

"  But  is  there  not  room  enough  here  7" 

"  0,  yes,  now  there  is ;  but  if  there 
shoald  be  any  little  Jacks." 

Mother  laughed  and  said,  <*  That  would 
not  be  frightfol." 

Jack  thought  diflerently.  He  had  been 
cogitating  the  matter  for  some  time  we 
&imd,  and  his  head  was  full  of  the  notion 


of  building  a  Gothic  cottage ;  they  were 
just  then  coming  into  fashion.  He  had 
never  seen  one  except  as  pictured  in  the 
papers,  where  they  were  described;  we 
had  none  in  our  region.  Mrs.  Jack  ap- 
proved of  the  plan,  and  her  husband  said 
we  were  spoiling  her,  not  letting  her  take 
part  in  the  domestic  afiairs ;  how  could 
she  ever  be  a  housekeeper,  if  she  did  not 
learn  while  she  was  young.  So  it  was 
settled  that  a  cottage  should  be  built  on 
a  lot  adjoining  the  homestead,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  a  very  expensive  one.  He  in- 
tended with  the  help  of  the  hired  man  to 
get  all  the  lumber  ready  during  the  win- 
ter. It  was  a  busy  winter  for  him  ;  he 
had  a  carpenter  from  another  village  come 
over  several  times  to  help  make  the  cal- 
culations, talk  over  the  plans,  &c.  It 
made  a  great  subject  of  conversation  for 
us,  and  our  heads  were  all  foil  of  it,  mine 
especially;  I  felt  much  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  had  always  'been  deep  in 
Jack's  confidence  —  I  was  nearest  his 
age,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  with  what 
spirit  I  took  hold  of  the  project :  I  was 
in  danger  of  having  the  whole  building 
on  my  hands.  There  were  altogether  too 
great  a  variety  of  suggestions  and  plans, 
and  so  many  amateur  architects  were 
quite  likely  to  spoil  the  house. 

The  following  summer  was  a  season  of 
excitement  in  which  not  only  our  family 
but  also  the  whole  village  shared.  There 
had  not  been  a  house  built  there  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  sister,  and  this 
was  to  be  not  only  a  new  house,  but  a 
house  of  the  sensation  kind.  We  board- 
ed the  workmen,  and  it  was  a  busy  time 
with  us,  in  doors  and  out.  We  found 
that  a  house  was  not  built  in  a  day,  or 
without  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  poor  Jack  was  almost  worn  to 
a  skeleton  with  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  the  care  and  wear  of  the  undertaking. 
He  had  only  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clapp, 
the  carpenter  before  mentioned,  in  plan- 
ning and  superintending  the  work ;  and 
he,  although  an  excellent  workman,  had 
no  experience  except  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  building,  and  made  no  pretensions  to 
much  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the 
rest  of  the  help  were  rather  raw  hands. 

But  finally  the  frame  went  up,  with  its 
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Bleep  roof  and  gables,  its  long  windows, 
it«  balcony,  and  high  arched  doorways. 
Thus  the  outside  made  a  pretty  appear- 
anoe,  and  seemed  to  my  uncultivated 
taste  quite  "  architectural ;  "  but  I  must 
confess  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  inside  arrangements,  though  I  did  not 
like  to  tell  Jack  so.  The  parlor  and  sit* 
ting-room  were  pleasant,  and  of  good  size, 
but  the  bed-room  and  kitchen  were  too 
small ;  the  chambers  were  low  —  there 
were  only  two  of  them  :  the  stairs  came 
down  into  a  dark  entry,  there  was  no 
garret,  and  worst  of  all,  no  fire-place  in 
the  house.  Stoves  were  then  getting  to 
be  the  rage,  and  it  was  easier  and  cheap- 
er to  build  without  fire-places. 

The  work  went  on  slowly  and  took  a 
good  deal  more  time  than  we  had  calcu- 
lated for  it.  Jack  had  the  farm-work  on 
his  hands  as  well  as  the  building,  and  was 
wanted  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
till  I  thought  there  would  be  nothing  left 
of  him  when  the  summer  was  over.  The 
call  for  nails  was  incessant,  and  glass  and 
oil,  and  paint  and  putty  were  wanted, 
with  hinges  and  latches  and  locks,  door 
knobs  and  window  fastenings ;  and  "  the 
store  "  was  so  far  off  it  took  "  a  team  "  to 
get  the  smallest  article.  At  the  home- 
stead there  was  a  great  destruction  of 
provisions,  and  roasting,  boiling  and  bak- 
ing were  going  on  continually.  Such  a 
consumption  of  ham  and  eggs,  pies  and 
puddings,  tea  and  coffee,  preserves  and 
apple-sauce  had  never  been  known  before, 
even  in  our  large  family. 

Betsy  and  Sally,  with  "the  hired 
girl,"  took  the  worst  of  it  upon  their 
shoulders  —  they  were  the  workers  ;  the 
rest  of  us  were  ready  for  the  light  skir- 
mishing; we  handled  the  dishes,  helped 
in  the  dairy,  kept  things  tidy,  and  were 
busy  as  bees.  We  had  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  toils  of  the  day  in  the  society 
of  Mr.  Clapp,  who  lodged  as  well  as 
boarded  with  us,  going  home  Saturday 
night  and  returning  on  Monday.  Though 
rather  a  grave  and  plain  appearing  man, 
he  was  very  agreeable,  and  helped  to 
make  the  short  evenings  pass  pleasantly. 
He  and  I  seemed  to  fraternize  very  well 
together,  I  suppose  because  I  took  so 
mach  interest  in  the  work  he  was  doing, 


and  we  all  liked  him  well.  One  day 
Abby  said  to  me  she  supposed  Mr.  Glapp 
was  a  bachelor ;  I  said  he  might  be  a 
widower,  but  I  had  not  thought  about  it 
particularly. 

*'  Well,"  said  she  jokingly,  "  you  had 
better  ask  him  what  his  intentions  are." 

I  told  her  she  had  better  ask  him  her- 
self if  she  was  anxious  to  know.  Some- 
time afler  that  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  with  him,  but  the  matter 
did  not  disturb  my  sleep  or  spoil  my  ap- 
petite. 

Finally  the  work  was  done  and  the 
workmen  dismissed.  Mr.  Clapp  went 
home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  moved 
into  their  Gothic  domicile,  where  I  fan- 
cied they  felt  rather  lonely  and  discon- 
tented sometimes,  when  winter  came 
again;  but  when  little  Jack  came  too, 
they  had  company  enough,  and  of  course 
all  the  sisters  were  neighborly  before  and 
atler  that  event.  We  did  not  like  the 
stoves,  they  were  so  gloomy,  and  seemed 
to  make  the  air,  or  the  want  of  it,  sti- 
fling. Jack  and  his  wife  got  such  bad 
colds,  and  so  blamed  the  stoves;  then 
Mrs.  Jack  sprained  her  ankle  on  the  dark 
stairway  and  was  lame  for  weeks.  When 
the  snow  melted,  and  the  spring  rains 
came,  the  roof  leaked  badly,  the  walls 
were  soaked,  and  great  cracks  came  in 
the  plastering.  Jack  scolded  some,  but 
did  not  know  who  to  blame  particularly  ; 
he  said  some  of  it  would  have  to  be  done 
over  again  before  winter. 

It  was  a  picturesque  little  place  after 
all,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  admir- 
ing attention  from  those  who  passed  by. 
It  had  not  been  built  upon  a  barren  spot; 
there  were  beautiful  trees  around  it ; 
father  had  planted  them  when  we  were 
children,  telling  mother  that  one  of  the 
girls  might  get  married  and  want  a  house 
there. 

It  was  looking  its  prettiest  one  warm* 
Sunday  in  midsummer,  as  the  sisters  in 
the  big  family  wagon  took  up  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack,  and  Jack  junior,  on  their  way 
to  church  in  a  neighboring  village.  We 
had  a  long  sermon,  and  as  we  roae  home 
with  the  sun  high  overhead,  the  heat  was 
excessive.  As  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
hill  from  which  we  could  look  down  upon 
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the  &nn,  we  saw  smoke  rising  in  Uiat  di- 
rection. We  met  no  one  upon  the  road, 
but  as  we  drove  down  the  street  we  came 
upon  a  crowd  of  sober  faces,  and  found 
Jack's  house  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
fire  had  devoured  everything  it  contained 
— ^nothing  was  left  but  the  smouldering 
beams  and  rafters.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  caught  from  the  stove-pipe,  but  how 
it  happened  we  never  knew.  All  the  peo- 
ple were  at  church,  or  dozing  away  the 
warm  morning,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
save  anything  before  it  was  discovered. 

It  was  just  one  week  from  that  day  of 
disaster,  on  the  Sunday  following,  that 
Mr.  Clapp  came  over  to  see  "  the  ruins." 
He  had  not  made  his  appearance  amons 
OB  since  his  work  was  finished  there,  and 
now  he  informed  us  that  he  had  been  in 
California,  not  digging  for  gold,  he  said, 
but  to  help  a  friena  who  had  a  contract 
to  put  up  a  large  public  building  in  San 
Francisco.  Aner  he  had  given  us  some 
little  incidents  of  his  life  and  experience 
there,  we  walked  about  among  the  trees, 
and  he  spoke  of  its  being  sad  to  see  such 
a  wreck  of  a  home.  I  told  him  the  first 
shock  was  dreadful,  but  Jack  bore  it  very 
well,  and  I  thought  if  he  were  to  build 
a^ain  it  would  be  in  a  difierent  style. 
He  supposed  the  cottage  would  not  rise 
again,  like  a  Phoenix,  in  the  same  shape ; 
he  thought  one  might  be  a  little  supersti- 
tious about  raising  a  fac  simile  of  a  struc- 
ture that  had  thus  gone  down,  as  some 
people  fear  to  name  a  child  after  one 
Uiey  have  buried. 

Then  he  said,  "  You  like  old-fashioned 
houses  best  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  And  old-fashioned  people,  too  7  " 

**  I  believe  so." 

**  Am  I  old-fashioned  enough  for  you 
to  like  me?" 

I  laughed  and  said,  ^<  You'll  do;  I  like 
you  very  well." 

"  For  better,  for  worse  ? "  he  asked, 
looking  in  my  face  beseechingly. 

"  I  might  like  you  better,  if  I  tried," 
was  my  answer. 

Then  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  said, 
"  You  will  try ;  "  so  we  walked  about  a 
little  longer,  and  he  went  away. 

After  the  fire  came  the  wedding,  and  I 


do  not  know  which  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  village,  the  burning  of 
the  house  that  Jack  built,  or  my  mar- 
riage, but  I  am  sure  the  latter  was  the 
happiest  event  to  the  parties  concerned. 

m  •  m 

THE  RAINBOW  OF  PROMISE. 

By     Frederio      "Wrifflit. 

*Twai  morning,  all  gloriouBly  bright  and  b^ 

rene, 
Not  a  cloud  on  the  sky  to  o*er8hadow  the  scene; 
From  the  blossoming  boughs  of  the  orchard 

and  grove, 
And  the  depths  of  the  forest  came  peans  of 

^love! 
Chiming  in  with  the  murmuring  cadence  that 

feU 
On  the  ear,  as  the  brook  wound  its  way  thro* 

the  dell; 
And  the  odorous  lephyrs,  so  lightly  they  pass, 
Scarce  ruffled   the   bloom   on   the  dew-laden 

grass; 
Over  rich  rale  and  mountain,  with  rocks  bald 

and  bare. 
The  Rainbow  of  Promise  rose  smilingly  there! 

Still  onward  in  glory  migestic— the  sun 
Hose  upward,  unveiling  the  splendors  of  noon; 
When  lo!  in  the  west,  ou  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
A  dim  cloud  arose— like  the  shade  of  a  sigh! 
So  gauze-like  it  hung  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Like  a  flash  on  the  wheels  of  the  tempest  it  ran. 
Enveloping  earth,  sea  and  sky,  in  a  gloom 
Half  fearful,  half  grand,  like  a  pall  o*er  the 

tomb! 
Tec  high,  over  all,  *mid  that   thunder  and 

glare, 
Roae  the  Rainlow  of  Promise  exultingly  there! 

Then  eve,  in  her  pensive  gray  shadows  came 

down. 
With  her  breastplate  of  stars,  and  the  moon  for 

her  crown; 
All  nature  lay  hushed  in  that  moment  of  rest. 
As  placidly  calm  as  a  babe  on  the  breast; 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  o*er  valley  or 

hilL 
Save  Echo  repeating  the  song  of  •*  Poor  Will ;  " 
And  the  voice  of  the  brook,  as  with  murmuring 

tone. 
Its  limpid  waves  dashed  o*er  the  moss-covered 

stone; 
While  high  over  all,  *mid  the  ambient  air. 
The  Rainbow  of  Promise  shone  gloriously  there! 

Delta,  Ludo  Co.,  C.  West. 
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THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES.* 

NO.    XXXI. 

The  Rhine  at  Bale  —  Excursion  to  Lowach  — 
Goethe;  a  conflict  with  Mentor— Vanquinhed 
in  the  same-  Yisitinji:  a  manufactory— A  cu- 
rious custom. 

Though  it  may  require  considerable 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  in  the  mud- 
dy river  at  Rome  that  »*  yellow  Tiber," 
with  its  waves  of  liauid  amber  rolling 
over  golden  sands,  and  sparkling  beneath 
the  deep  blue  of  a  southern  sky, — which 
has  haunted  the  fancy  when  dwelling 
upon  this  storied  stream,  not  thus  were 
we  disappointed  in  the  Rhine  at  Bale, 
whose  first  appearance  fully  realised  our 
previous  ideal.of  its  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty. From  the  windows  of  our  hotel  we 
could  look  down  upon  it,  stretching  out 
broad,  and  shimmering  beneath  the  sun- 
lit sky.  Waters  of  the  deepest  blue  rush- 
ing on  with  arrowy  swiftness — (for  here 
at  Bale  the  current  is  very  strong) — lad- 
en with  its  freight  of  rafts  and  barges, — 
on  it  sped  through  the  many  arches  of  the 
long,  open  bridge  which  connects  this  part 

•  Errata.— In  this  connexion  we  would  fkin 
notice  a  few  of  the  errors  and  blunders  (of 
which,  good  printer,  we  take  our  full  share) 
that  have  crept  into  the  back  numbers  of  these 
sketches,  much  to  the  jarriner  of  the  writer's 
nerves— and  doubtless  to  the  trial  of  composi- 
tors* patience— and  mystification  of  the  reader. 
Of  words  omitted  and  committed^  misprinted, 
&c.,  we  will  not  speak;  but  certain  errors  we 
like  not  to  see  standing  without  a  brief  notice; 
for  instince,  the  remains  of  Madame  Raohelle, 
the  traeedienne,  were  removed  to  Ptre  la 
Chaise t  instead  of  being  interred  at  Cannet, 
where  she  died;  of  this  we  were  misinformed  at 
the  time. 

The  medallion  mosaics  mentioned  at  St  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome,  were  heads  of  Evangelists  in- 
stead of  Popes,  as  our  description  was  made  to 
say.  Next,  the  (quotation  from  Shakspeare's 
**  Tempest,"  inscribed  upon  Shelley's  tomb  at 
Rome,  was  nut  credited  to  the  **  Bard  of 
Avon,"  but  read  as  if  a  pro<luction  of  Shelley. 
Let  this  brief  allusion  to  a  fbw  of  the  grrosaer 
errors  found  in  these  sketches,  suffice,  while  we 
beg  the  kind  reader's  indulgence,  past  and  fu- 
ture, in  following  our  recollections  of  a  tour 
abroad,  undertaken  partly  for  health's  sake, 
and  partly  for  study ;  sketches  briet  and  crude 
—written  for  the  most  part  without  notes — often 
hurriedly,  and  under  the  pressure  of  physical 
and  mental  disability,  and  which,  but  for  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  contribute,  even  of  our 
weakness,  to  the  contents  of  our  only  ladies* 
Magazine,  would  long  since  have  been  diioon- 
tinued.— M.  o.  Q. 


of  the  town  with  the  German  shore  oppo- 
site, laughing  in  the  sunshine,  and  singmg 
merrily,  like  a  fresh,  blue-eyed  lass  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  as  content,  nay,  hap- 
py to  hear  its  allotted  part  in  the  practi- 
cal business  of  life,  so  long  as  its  efforts 
could  contribute  to  the  general  good, 
through  the  industrial  channels  of  the 
world.  Though  lacking  its  more  pictur- 
esque attractions  of  scenery— -of  moss- 
grown  tower,  ivy-wreathed  ruins,  dark 
green  forest,  or  frowning  castle,  —  skirt- 
ing the  busy  town  on  its  way  to  more 
quiet  sylvan  scenes. 

The  aspect  of  the  Rhine  at  this  point, 
though  quitu  utilitarian  in  character,  was 
one  of  great  beauty,  fresh  and  inspiriting 
in  its  effects  upon  the  beholder. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  (which  F.,  always 
willing  to  exercise  himself  in  the  collec- 
tion of  facts, — ascertained  to  be  360  feet 
long)  we  enjoyed  a  fine  drive  on  the 
German  side,  through  a  portion  of  Lor- 
rach,  which  consisted  of  groves  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds, interspersed  with  winding- 
paths  and  roads,  and  pleasantly  arrangea 
for  the  accommodation  of  that  truly  Ger- 
man taste,  seeking  its  amusements  and 
social  recreations  as  much  out  of  doors  as 
the  climate  will  permit, — rather  than  in 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  crowded  draw- 
ing-rooms, or  heated  saloons.  Thus  driv- 
ing slowly  on,  beneath  canopies  of  fresh, 
young  foliage,  a  carpet  of  delicious  green, 
enamelled  with  early  spring  flowers,  out- 
spread on  each  side,  with  here  and  there 
accommodations  for  pleasure  parties,  with 
arrangements  for  an  orchestra  always  in- 
cluded; the  deep  quiet  around  us,  yet 
telling  in  these  preparations,  of  a  happy, 
social  intercourse,  enjoyed  by  the  health- 
ful dwellers  of  this  land ;  this,  together 
with  the  pleasant  creen  vistas  opening  to 
the  view,  rendered  our  little  excursion 
quite  charming,  despite  the  chilliness  of 
the  air,  which  continually  reminded  us 
that  we  were  journeying  northward, 
where,  slower-footed,  the  spring  still 
backward,  lingered,  as  if  to  enhance  the 
value  of  her  sweet  gifls  by  delay. 

Alighting  in  a  sheltered  nook,  we 
gathered  a  handful  of  native  flowers  and 
leaves  to  preserve  as  a  memento  of  the 
land  of  Albert  Durer,  the  good,  the  gen- 
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tie,  tke  glorious  in  art !  In  memory  too, 
of  ihecy  spiritual  Novalis,  with  thy  soul 
cone  heavenward,  while  yet  the  fresh 
dew  of  life's  morning  was  upon  it ;  of 
fiery  and  impassioned  Schiller;  of  Go- 
ethe, too  !  nay,  for  we  hate  him.  Alas ! 
faithful  mentor  !  sayest  thou  reproachful- 
ly, "it  is  a  wicked  word  —  this  *  hate/ 
upon  mortal  lips,  and  its  spirit  cherished 
within  the  heart  leads  to  devilish  deeds!" 
True,  O  guardian  spirit !  Yet,  n*athless 
must  we  continue  to  hate  that  which  is 
mean  and  unlovely,  and,  unquestionably 
great  as  is  Goethe's  genius,  admirable  as 
are  many  of  his  works,  for  one  book  that 
he  has  written,  which  we  could  mention, 
and  for  the  cruel  wronging  of  at  least  two 
hearts  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  ever  blest 
an  ungrateful  man,  do  we  hate  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  among  honorable  men. 

"  O  !  wickedly  incorrigible,"  whisper- 
est  thou?  Nay;  bless  you!  Not  so 
bad  as  that,  we  hope  !  an  honest  hate  of 
unpraiseworthy  deeds,  may  be  held  with- 
out personal  malice,  that  deadly  sin 
which  we  should  never  allow  to  enter  into 
our  hearts. 

But  enough !  Gone  from  the  seen  to 
unseen  worlds,  let  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful deeds  alone  be  remembered  in  our 
thoughts  of  earth's  departed  great  ones, 
just  as  we  would  deal  with  the  memory 
of  our  friends  who  are  departed ;  just  as 
—  weak  and  erring  though  we  are,  —  we 
would  desire  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  love  us. 

The  chief  business  of  Bale,  or  Basle, 
(for  the  name  is  spelled  both  ways)  is  its 
extensive  manufactories  of  ribbons,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  yearly  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  the  iBritish 
Islands.  An  inspection  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  establishments  was  ren- 
dered highly  interesting,  through  the  po- 
liteness of  one  of  the  managers,  who  kind- 
ly showed  us  over  the  building,  explain- 
ing the  various  processes  necsssary  in  the 
manufacturing  of  this  article  of  com- 
merce— from  ihe  raw  material  as  first 
wound  from  the  cocoon  until  it  reaches 
its  finished  state,  which  is  often  a  marvel 
of  richness  and  beauty,  fit  to  grace  the 
toilette  of  a  queen. 

Many  females  were  employed  in  the 
different  departments,  in  pattern  making, 


reeling  ^e  silk,  weaving,  &c.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  with  whisit  nicety  their 
nimble  fingers  arranged  the  gossamer 
threads  without  the  least  entanglement ; 
constant  practice  had  imparted  to  them  a 
delicacy  of  touch  and  skill  in  the  work, 
truly  astonishing. 

As  a  class,  these  female  operatives 
looked  tidy  and  intelligent,  and  appeared 
cheerful  and  happy  at  tiieir  work,  which, 
if  not  as  remunerative  as  it  might  be, 
fiEills  less  hard  upon  Uiem,  because  the  or- 
dinary means  of  subsistence  are  quite 
cheap,  and  their  artificial  wants  are  few- 
er than  among  the  same  class  in  our  own 
country,  where  too  many  aspire  to  such 
an  extravagant  array  of  fine  clothes  as 
would  never  be  dreamed  of  by  one  of 
these  Swiss  maidens. 

Large  quantities  of  cheaper  ribbons  are 
woven  in  small  hand-looms,  by  people  of 
this  and  neighboring  districts,  in  their 
own  homes,  materials  for  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  agente  i^pointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. • 

In  a  wee  bit  of  a  room  scarcely  larger 
than  a  good  sized  closet,  we  were  shown 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  material,  suspend- 
ed from  the  wall  in  large  skeins  of  white 
and  yellow,  the  natural  color  just  as  pro- 
duced by  the  silk-worm. 

We  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise 
value  of  this  cheap-looking  floss,  as  told 
us  by  the  gentleman  present,  but  it  was 
many  thousands  of  dollars ;  henoe  the 
great  caution  necessary  against  danger  of 
fire,  which,  in  a  few  moments,  from  one 
careless  spark,  might  destroy  a  large  for- 
tune. 

There  was  something  &8cinatinff  in 
watching  Uie  weaver's  plying  their  busy 
shuttles,  and  bringing  out,  tint  by  tint, 
the  beautiful  figures  and  ladings,  as  if 
by  some  magical  incantation  commanded 
into  life  and  beauty  — and  magic  it  truly 
is — but  the  magic  of  science  and  skill, 
through  whose  incantation,  so  stirring  and 
eloquent,  step  by  step,  and  piece  by  piece, 
tiiese  results  have  been  evolved  ! 

After  visiting  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  Bale, — as  in  duty  bound, — we 
took  a  last  look  at  the  glorious  river, 
whose  fla^ng  waves  were  sweeping 
cheerily  on  their  busy  way,  still  reflecting 
the  blue  of  heaven  upon  their  surface,  we 
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left  our  (]^uarter8  at  the  Three  Kings, 
(Hotel  Troi  Koi)  whose  gorgeously  paint- 
ed effigies  looked  down  a  gracious  fare- 
well to  us  irom  their  elevated  station 
above  the  door,  we  took  seats  on  the  night 
train  for  Paris. 

Before  leaving  this  last  of  the  Swiss 
towns  at  which  we  stopped,  we  remarked 
a  curious,  and  to  us  novel  appendage  to 
the  front  windows  of  dwellings  contiguous 
to  the  street;  thb  consisted  of  a  small 
mirror  in  an  adjustable  frame,  which  by 
turning  toward  the  house  would  give  the 
occupants  of  the  room  within  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  passers-by,  without  the 
trouble  of  moving  their  position.  My 
lady,  sewing  in  her  parlor,  or  the  poor 
seamstress  in  her  only  room,  could  with- 
out effort  have  a  continued  street-show 
brought  within  their  own  private  pre- 
cincts! This  simple  and  innocently 
open  arrangement,  whether  originating  in 
curiosity — that  weakness  which  the  gen- 
tler sex  has  borne  by  imputation  of  the 
"  lords  of  creation,"  since  die  diys  of 
mother  Eve — or  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
utility, — is  certainly  quite  convenient  for 
madame,  who  sees  at  once,  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  visitors  at  the  door,  whether  a 
change  of  coiffure  be  necessary ;  whether 
a  stately  call  is  her  portion  to  bear,  or  a 
congenial  mingling  with  dear  friends  is  in 
store  for  her. 

As  for  pedestrians,  the  custom  is  so 
common  and  perfectly  understood,  that 
probably  no  one  takes  it  ill-natured  of 
his  or  her  neighbor,  to  be  drawn  in  thus 
for  inspection ;  we  fancy  the  effect  would 
incline  people  to  a  tidmess  of  exterior  at 
least ;  but  we  fear  that  in  our  States  it 
would  foster  still  more  that  love  for  fine 
dress  and  admiration  for  the  same,  which 
is  already  too  prevailing  a  characteristic 
of  both  sexes  with  us  !  We  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  custom  would  have 
a  better  effect  in  Swiss-land  than  in  our 
large  towns,  as  it  would  be  less  liable  to 
abuse  amon^  the  people  of  Bale,  who 
seem  imbued  with  a  good  share  of  the 
honest,  simple-hearted,  German  element, 
the  result  of  their  proximity  to  that  coun- 
try, than  with  our  own  more  mercui*ia1, 
and  perhaps  less  sincere  natures. 

IMfred^a  Rest.  m.  c.  g. 


MILE-STONES  IN  MY  PILBRIMA6L 

NO.  I. 
By  F.  TV.  &. 

It  was  a  cold  December  afternoon  —  a 
Sabbath  afternoon.  The  snow  was  deep 
and  white  before  the  parlor  windows,  and 
the  frost  lay  in  clear,  pearly  gems  upon 
the  white  paling  of  the  narrow,  city  yard. 
The  roads,  though  smooth,  and  evenly 
beaten,  were  almost  deserted,  for 
rooming  church-going  was  over,  and 
there  was  no  more  service  until  early 
evening. 

In  a  cosy  niche  of  a  large  window  over- 
looking the  white  paling  I  have  mention- 
ed, sat  two  fair  girls,  beautiiiil  and  hap- 
py with  the  fresh  glow  of  young  exist- 
ence ;  the  winter  sunbeams  played  hide- 
and-seek  amid  the  chesnut  locks  of  the 
one,  and  deepened  to  a  yellower  gold  the 
soft  braids  of  the  other  ;  while,  from  the 
cherry  lips  of  either  spoke  the  guileless 
thought  and  the  simple  trust  of  unshad- 
owed hearts. 

There  were  words  of  cheerfulness  and 
tender  confidences,  and  memories  of  the 
past,  and  sweet,  pleasant  dreams  of  the 
future ;  and  she  of  the  broad,  deep  brow, 
and  chesnut  hair  pictured  to  her  friend 
how  she  should  come  and  see  her,  when 
that  new  home  —  that  bridal  home  — 
away  in  New  England,  was  ready ;  and 
how,  together,  they  would  climb  the 
mountains,  and  sit  by  the  rivers,  and 
roam  along  the  tinkling  brooks,  and  gath- 
er, in  the  sacred  and  beautiful  places, 
sweet-scented  blossoms  for  the  soul, 
that  should  garland  with  unfading 
beauty  all  the  years  that  lay  out  before 
them. 

Only  a  few  months  since  then  !  Twice 
hath  the  fair  young  spring  touched,  with 
her  flower-sandeled  feet,  the  cold  breagt 
of  the  dead  winter,  and  sitting  here,  in 
the  glow  of  the  August  sunshine,  under 
the  shadow  of  my  heavy  roof-tree,  I  look 
over  the  days,  until  I  come  again  to  that 
Sabbath  afternoon,  and  to  her  of  the 
golden  braids,  (my  youngest  sister)  I 
send  this  memory  of  her  happy  friend — 
this  gentle,  loving  Uiought  of 
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HtARTY. 

*'  Ton  win  oome,  yoa  will  oone,  irtai  I  stand 

by  his  side. 
When  he  calls  me  his  darling,  his  beaatifol 

bride; 
When  the  hills  of  New  England  rise  grandly 

and  green, 
With  rivers  and  brooklets  soft  singing  "between ; 
Ton  will  coDie  to  the  home  we  so  fondly  call 

ours, 
And  we'll  wreath  it  with  garlands  and  deck  it 

with  flowers." 

**  And  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,  how  they 
gladdened  my  Tiew, 

With  what  fondness  and  pride  I  shall  show 
them  to  you; 

And  the  dear  hearts  whose  kindness  no  lan- 
guage can  tell, 

As  much  as  theyWe  loved  me,  they  shall  love 
you  as  well.- 

You  will  come,  with  your  heart  fall  of  innocent 
mirth. 

And  your  blessing  to  hallow  our  pleasant 
home-hearth.        • 

Oh  loved!   how  wildly  thou  art  pleading  to 

know 
Why  the  loving  should  perish,  thebeautiftil  go; 
With  no  hearth  light  to  beacon  thy  coming  at 

night^ 
The  earth  grown  so  weary~-all  faded  its  Dght, 
And  the  glory  all  gone  from  its  valleys  and 

streams. 
Like  the   music   we   heard  in   long-vanished 

dreams. 

But  far  o'er  the  valley  and  over  the  sea. 

And  afar  from  the  shade  of  the  heavy  roof-tree; 

Away  from  the  home  thou  hast  buildtd  with 

care. 
With  the  freshest  of  blooms  in  her  soft  chesnat 

hair; 
And  her  young  face  as  fair  as  an  angels  can  be, 
la  the  •*  Land  of  the  Seal,"  waits  thy  chosen  fur 

thee. 

Oh  friend!  look  away  to  that  beautiful  land. 
No   mud  billows  break   on  its  clear,  suDuy 

strand, 
No  wild  cry  rin£S  out  on  its  mild,  balmy  air, 
^o  harsh    word  of  passion,  no  shriek  of  de- 
spair; 
Bat  sweetly  and  gently  the  loved  voicesSfiUl, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Father  illumines  it  all. 


THE  WITHERED  BUD  AND  BUSSM. 

By^Irs.  O.  S.  Miatteeou. 

"  Mrs.  Minard  wants  her  pay  for  the 
washing,  ma'am,"  said  Hannaii,  as  she 
thrust  her  head  into  the  luxurious  apart- 
ment in  which  her  mistress  was  lazily 
yawning  in  her  arm-chair,  twirling  back 
and  forth  a  heavy  gold  chain,  to  which 
was  attached  a  splendid  locket  set  in  dia- 
monds. 

"For  the  washing,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Baxter;  **why  didn't  she  call  for  the  pay 
before  the  clothes  were  out.  Tell  her  I 
cannot  pay  her  now,  but  if  she'll  call  to- 
morrow she  can  have  it.  Such  a  hurry 
as  these  washer-women  are  in  for  their 
pay,  and  such  a  trifle,  too.  Just  as 
though  they  were  afraid  to  trust  a  body 
for  a  day  or  two,"  muttered  the  still  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Baxter.  '<  I  suppose  I  might 
have  paid  her,  for  here's  plenty  of  change 
in  this  purse;  but  then  I  hated  to  trouble 
myself  to  run  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  I 
couldn't  think  of  sending  for  her  here  !  " 
and  she  glanced  around  the  room  as  she 
replaced  the  heavy  purse  she  had  drawn 
from  her  pocket.  "  But,  dear  me,  how 
it  rains!  What  a  dull  day.  How  I 
pity  that  poor  woman  plodding  across  the 
street  in  the  mud  and  rain.  I've  a  mind 
to  call  her  into  the  kitchen  till  the  rain  is 
over.  Pshaw !  it's  nobody  but  our  wash- 
er-woman, now,"  and  Mrs.  Baxter  drew 
her  head  from  the  window,  and  settled 
back  in  her  easy-chair.  It  was  a  cosy, 
cheerful  room  in  which  she  sat,  and  the 
furniture  rich  and  imposing;  and  the  mind 
loves  to  dwell  on  such  scenes ;  but,  leav- 
ing such  warmth  and  beauty,  we  will  en- 
ter another  dwelling,  and  peer  into  the 
darkness  of  that  other  home. 

It  was  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  shabby, 
comfortless  house  in  a  back  alley,  and  on 
a  ragged  straw  mattresb,  there  reclined 
the  emaciated  form  of  a  young  girl,  not 
sleeping,  nor  moaning,  but  lying  still  as 
death,  listening  breathlessly  for  a  well- 
known  footstep—  one  that  would  brine 
her  nourishment,  for  no  food  had  passed 
her  lips  for  three  long  days.  Beside  her, 
in  a  cradle,  lay  a  sickly-looking  babe,  to 
whom  merciful  Heaven  had  sent  a  wel- 
come angel,  who  in  its  mother's  absence. 
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had  wafted  its  spirit  home,  unknown  to 
the  gentle  invalid,  who  so  anxiously 
watched  her  return. 

On  the  hearth  lay  a  ragged  form,  a 
boy  of  some  five  summers,  who  had  cried 
himself  to  sleep,  but  who,  as  the  door 
softly  opened,  sprang  up  and  rushed  with 
a  piteous  howl,  to  his  mother's  side,  and 
begged  for  a  mouthful  of  bread,  while  his 
great  eyes  were  raised  wildly  to  her  face. 
<'  Only  one  mouthful,  mamma,  jiist  one 
mouthful." 

**  I  have  no  bread,  my  child,  nor  mon- 
ey to  buy  any  with,"  gasped  Mrs.  Mi- 
nard,  as  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom. 

A  pitiful  wail  burst  from  the  invalid, 
as  she  caught  her  mover's  words. 

"  How  is  the  baby,  Lizzie  ?  "  exclaim- 
ed the  tired,  fainting  mother,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  cradle  with  a  tottering  step. 

"  Oh !  it's  been  so  quiet,  mother.  It 
has  cried  only  twice  since  you  went  away 
this  morning.  It's  been  such  a  good 
baby." 

A  wild,  heart-rending  diriek  burst 
from  Mrs.  Minard,  as  her  hand  rested  on 
the  clay  cold  face.  She  clasped  the  stif- 
fened form  to  her  bosom,  witii  a  firantic 
wail,  and  from  her  white  lips  csune  the 
fearM  words — "  The  baby  is  dead,  Liz- 
lie !  Oh,  Lizzie !  the  darling  baby  is 
dead!"  • 

A  moan  of  despair  broke  from  Lizzie's 
lips,  as  she  saw  her  mother  sink  down  by 
the  cradle,  with  the  marble  form  still 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  her  white  lips 
pressed  convulsively  to  its  face, 

'*  Do  give  me  some  bread,  mamma ;  do, 
or  I  shall  die,"  still  plead  the  famished 
boy,  as  he  wound  his  arms  around  his 
mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her  cold,  p&le? 
cheek.  <<  Mamma,  don't  you  hear  your 
boy,  your  little  Franky  ?  " 

Mrs.  Minard  noticed  nothing,  save  the 
liitle  form  still  closely  pressed  to  her  bo- 
som. **  Franky,"  at  last  spoke  Mrs.  Mi- 
nard, and  a  strange  calmness  was  in  her 
words.  "Franky,  your  little  sister  is 
dead.  Kiss  her,  Franky,  for  she'll  never 
kiss  you  again.  She'll  never  open  her 
large  blue  eyes  again,  never,  Tiever, 
She'll  never  laugh  or  cry  any  more.  Oh 
my  babe !  my  babe  !  " 

Again  Mrs.  Minard  covered  the  dead 


form  with  kisses,  and  then  placed  it  bade 
in  the  cradle.  Straining  Franky  to  her 
bosom,  and  pressing^  a  fond  kiss  on  Liz- 
zie's brow,  she  rusned  from  the  house, 
and,  with  hands  clasped,  and  eyes  raised 
toward  heaven,  passed  wildly  through  the 
street. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  woman,  what  ails 
you  ?  "  said  a  richly  dressed  gentleman, 
as  he  stopped  before  her,  and  looked 
sternly  at  her. 

"  My  babe  is  dead — my  little  babe." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  and  the  man  of  the 
world  passed  carelessly  along. 

"  All !  "  sobbed  the  agonized  mother^ 
as  she  pressed  on.  **  No,  not  all ! "  and 
the  stately  buildings  caught  up  the  strain 
and  echoed,  "  not  all,"  and  pitying  angels 
whispered  mournfully,  "  not  all," 

The  spirit  of  Lizzie  Minard  passed  soft- 
ly away  as  the  last  echo  of  the  mournful 
"  not  all  "  died  away,  and  when  Mrs.  Mi- 
nard returned  after  her  long  and  frantic 
walk,  she  found  her  there  pale  and  ghast- 
ly, still  beautiful  in  <ieath.  ^  One  agoniz- 
ed clasp  of  the  slight  form,  one  frantic 
press  of  the  cold  lips,  and  a  strange  calm- 
ness took  possession  of  the  widow's  heart. 
Tenderly,  tearlessly,  she  performed  the 
sad  offices  of  the  dead,  and  when  the  two, 
the  smiling  bud  and  the  tender  blossom 
lay  side  by  side,  on  the  rude  mattress, 
she  led  her  blue-eyed  boy  to  the  side  of 
her  treasures,  and  bade  him  look  on  their 
still  forms.  With  a  fearful  shudder  the 
child  slid  from  her  arms,  and  slunk  away 
into  his  favorite  comer.  Long  and  wist- 
fully gazed  Mrs.  Minard  at  the  dead,  then 
knelt  beside  them.  All  that  long,  drea- 
ry night  she  watched  by  the  sleepers. 
The  morning  came  in  with  a  glow,  and 
golden  clouds  floated  across  the  western 
sky.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
gay  and  careless,  all  unmindful  of  the 
suffering  in  that  dimly-lighted  chamber.' 
Wealth  and  fashion  floated  in  the  sun's 
soft  rays,  and  the  sound  of  the  rumbling 
wheels  of  the  drays  and  omnibuses  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  aroused  the  widow  to  a 
sense  of  her  utter  loneliness. 

"  Franky,"  said  she  to  the  timid  boy, 
as  she  smoothed  his  shining  curls,  "  you 
are  all  that  is  left  me  now.  Go  to  Mrs. 
Baxter's  and  ade  her  for  the  money  she 
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promised  to-daj.  Oh,  if  I  could  have 
had  it  yesterday — yesterday  !  Perhaps 
my  children  might  have  lived.  Go, 
Franky ; "  and  Mrs.  Mioard  bowed  her 
head  while  Franky  went  softly  away. 

"  What  a  fair,  broad  brow,  and  shining 
curly  head  !  "  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  as  she 
leaned  from  the  window,  and  listened  to 
the  tiny,  shoeless  feet  pattering  quickly 
on  the  still  wet  pavement.  Mrs.  Baxter 
was  in  good  spirits,  for  the  rain  of  the 
previous  day  had  left  a  fresh  and  healthy 
odor  in  the  air,  and  little  drops  still  glis- 
tened in  the  sunshine,  as  they  hung  sus- 
pended frt>m  the  carved  pillars,  the  iron 
railing,  and  the  shining  snow-drops,  that 
blossomed  in  the  garden.  She  watched 
him  as  he  ascended  the  marble  steps  and 
attempted  to  pull  the  bell.  Mrs.  Baxter 
turned  from  the  window,  wondering  what 
he  wanted,  so  early  in  the  morning,  and 
who  he  was,  dressed  so  shabbily.  At  last 
the  servant  entered  and  said, 

**  That  woman  has  sent  for  her  pay ; 
what  shall  I  tell  the  boy  ?  " 

•*  Send  him  in  here.".  Mrs.  Baxter's 
heart  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  she  wished 
to  know  why  she  had  not  called  in  person. 
How  wildly  Frank  gazed  around  the 
room,  which  was  so  different  from  his  own 
squalid  home.  How  he  shrank  from  Mrs. 
Baxter,  as  she  approached  him,  dressed 
in  her  rustling  silks,  and  satin  slippers. 
It  was  a  morning  robe  of  delicate  purple 
that  she  wore,  and  Franky  gazed  at  her 
with  a  frightened  look,  and  big  tear  drops 
trembled  on  his  eye-lashes. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  little  boy  ?  " 
she  said,  kindly,  as  she  laid  her  white 
hand  on  his  shining  locks,  and  strove  to 
win  his  confidence. 

"  She's  at  home  with  sister  and  the 
baby,"  faltered  Franky,  as  he  grew  more 
at  ease  ;  "  and  she's  so  hungry,  and  I'm 
so  hungry.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  piece  of 
bread,  just  one  piece,"  and  he  opened  and 
shut  his  famishing  jaws  eagerly.  "  May 
I  not  sit  down  on  the  floor  ?  oh,  I'm  so 
tired." 

His    weakened    limbs  would  support 

him  no  longer,  and  he  sank  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Baxter  raised  him,  all  ragged  as  he 

was,  and  placed  him  on  a  luxurious  sofa. 

"  Hannah,"  she  screamed,  not  waiting 


to  pull  the  bell,  *<  Hannah,  bring  here 
some  of  the  hot  cakes,  and  beef-steak,  and 
omelette,  and  —  and  —  oh,  everything. 
The  boy  is  starved — he's  dying."  Agam 
she  was  by  the  sofa,  and  eagerly  chaffing 
his  temples,  for  Frank  was  exhausted,  and 
only  showed  signs  of  life  by  his  faint 
breathing.  Mrs.  Baxter  wept  such  tears 
as  she  had  never  wept  bef(»^.  The  odor 
of  the  hot  cakes  and  fragrant  beef-steak 
aroused  the  boy,  who  clutched  at  the  tray 
as  it  was  placed  beside  him.  Eagerly  he 
devoured  mouthful  after  mouthfrd,  and 
after  his  appetite  was  satisfied,  he  said, 

"  Mayn't  I  carry  some  to  manuna  ?  do 
let  me ;  she's  so  hungry  !  " 

"Tell  me  about  your  mamma,"  said 
Mrs.  Baxter,  as  wiUi  new  feelings  of 
warmth  she  watched  his  every  movement 
and  stroked  his  shining  curls. 

**  Mamma  cried  and  cried,  and  kissed 
Lizzie  and  the  baby  so  much,  but  they're 
so  cold  and  hard,  and  baby  don't  laugh  at 
me,  nor  Lizzie  don't  call  me  her  good 
brother,  now,  but  lies  so  still  and  quiet ! 
Oh !  I  wish  mamma  had  some  of  this 
good  bread  !  Mayn't  I  carry  her  some  ?  " 

Mrs.  Baxter  did  not  answer,  but  said 
hurriedly  to  Hannah,  who  was  clearing 
away  the  salver  and  crumbs  — 

"Bring  me  my  hat  and  shawl,  and 
send  John  up.  •  Tell  him  I  wish  him  to 
accompany  me.  Fill  the  tray  with  muf- 
fins, and  rolls,  and  everything  to  eat. 
Now,  my  little  fellow,  show  me  where 
your  mamma  lives.  Oome,  I  want  to  see 
your  mamma  quick." 

Mrs.  Minard  sat  buried  in  her  own 
thoughts  as  the  door  opened,  and  Frank 
bounded  in,  followed  by  Mrs,  Baxter. 
One  look  at  the  cold  sleepers  in  the  cor- 
ner, one  glance  at  Mrs.  Minard's  sorrow- 
ful face,  and  the  destitute  apartment,  and 
Mrs.  Baxter's  heart  overflowed.  Bitter 
tears  cqurse  down  her  cheeks,  and  for 
some  moments  neither  spoke.  Mean- 
while John  had  placed  a  covered  tray  on 
the  hearth,  and  stood  awaiting  his  mis- 
tress' orders.  Mrs.  Baxter  pointed  to 
the  tray,  and  as  the  widow  partook  of  the 
plentiful  supply  of  food,  she  gave  thanks 
to  the  Most  High.  Not  a  shade  of  re- 
gret passed  throu^  her  mind,  for  through 
that  long    night    of  suffering  she  had 
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learned  to  think  of  her  loss  as  their  eter- 
nal gain. 

Next  day  there  was  a  decent  funeral, 
for  the  sympathies  of  rich  Mrs.  Baxter 
were  engaged,  and  that  fact  insured  the 
pity  of  her  intimate  friends. 

"  K I  had  only  paid  her,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Baxter,  as  she  turned  from  the  oof- 
fin  in  which  rested  the  bud  and  blossom, 
so  calmly  sleeping  side  by  side.  "  If  I 
had  only  paid  her  when  she  asked  for  it, 
perhaps  these  lives  might  have  been 
saved.  *  Might  have  been,' "  she  re- 
peated. 

Years  after,  when  she  heard  how 
Frank  Minard  was  prospering  in  his 
Western  home,  and  of  the  serene  happi- 
ness of  Mrs.  Minard,  a  feeling  of  gladness 
sprang  up  in  her  bosom,  tor  Ae  had 
helped  them  to  gain  this  home.  The  only 
thought  that  intruded  to  subdue  the  earn- 
estness of  the  feeling,  was  the  still  re- 
membered "If  I  had  only  paid  her  before." 

Mrs.  Minard  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  suffered  through  her  thoughtlessness, 
for  ever  after  that  came  the  vision  of 
those  rigid  faces  before  her,  and  the  purse 
was  drawn  forth  eagerly.  Oh,  that  we 
might  say  as  much  of  every  one  who  em- 
ploys the  poor  and  destitute.  But  what 
harrowing  home  scenes  might  we  chroni- 
cle, with  no  Mrs.  Baxter  to  step  kindly  in. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  A  NATION. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  women 
give  to  every  nation  a  moral  temperament 
which  shows  itself  in  its  politics.  A  hun- 
dred times  I  have  seen  weak  men  show 
real  public  virtue,  because  they  had  by 
their  sides  women  who  supported  them, 
not  by  advice  as  to  particulars,  but  by 
fortifying  their  feelings  of  duty,  and  by 
directing  their  ambition.  More  frequent- 
ly, I  must  confess,  I  have  observed  the 
domestic  influence  transforming  a  man, 
naturally  generous,  noble  and  unselfish, 
into  a  cowardly,  common-place,  place- 
hunting,  self-seeker;  thinking  of  public 
business  only  as  a  means  of  making  him- 
self comfortable — and  this  simply  by  con- 
tact with  a  well-conducted  woman,  a  faith- 
ful wife,  an  excellent  mother,  but  from 
whose  mind  the  grand  notion  of  public  du- 
ty was  entirely  absent. — De  Tocqueville 


THE  CRICKET. 

"By    ITannie    S*raTxlc« 

A  cricket  all  through  the  August  night. 
Hid  in  my  chamber,  and  when  the  lights 
Wer»  out,  began  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

He  never  tired  throaghout  the  night. 
Until  the  hours  of  morning  light. 
But  itill  kept  up  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

I  held  my  patience  Tery  long. 
Hoping  he  soon  would  end  liis  song. 
If  song  he  called  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

•'  What  good  T  "  I  soon  began  to  donbt. 

And  e'en  my  patience  then  gave  out. 

With  his  eTcrlAsting  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

From  side  to  side  I  tossed  about. 
With  pillows  tried  to  drown  his  shout. 
For  shout  it  seemed,  his  chirp ,  chirp,  chirp. 

Upon  the  walls  I  thumped  and  knocked, 
(Which  my  child  in  school-lore  stocked, 
Knows  means  be  quiet) ;  still  chirp,  chirp,chirp. 

I  hunted  for  his  hiding-place, 
I  sought  in  vain  his  smutty  face, 
I  only  heard  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

Beptember  came— was  almost  gone. 
But  not  Sir  Cricket—he  kept  on — 
Still  nightly  singing,  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

I  only  slept  when  weariness 
0*eroame  with  its  own  blessedness. 
All  sense  of  cricket's  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

At  last,  like  others  I  have  known, 
When  harsher  fkiled,  tried  milder  tone. 
And  coaxed  his  grace,  who  chirped,  chirps, 
chirped. 

I  told  him  I  was  rery  sad. 
And  weary,  and  I  would  be  glad 
If  he  would  cease  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

The  summer  passing  then  away, 
I  said  was  thedieariest,  saddest  day, 
I  e'er  had  known— still  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

I  counted  all  the  sufferings  o'er. 
Our  dear,  distracted  country  bore. 
More  earnest  still  his  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

I  bade  him  see  the  cloud  o'er  all. 
Spread  out  a  dismal,  funeral  pall ; 
Merrily  went  his  chirp,  ohirp,  ohirp. 
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In  silenoe  then  awhile  I  thought, 
"What  oiin  k  mean,  and  what  has  brooght 
This  erioket  here  to  ohirp,  chirp,  ohirpT 

I  listened  then,  very  intent 
On  finding  pleasnre,  at  least  I  meant 
To  know  the  meaning  of  chirp,  chirp,  chirp. 

While  as  I  then  began  to  mose. 
Plain  as  the  language  mortals  use. 
He  chirped  the  words,  cheer  up,  cheer  up. 

Cheor  np,  this  then  was  the  key-note. 
This  the  song  he  sung  by  rote. 
Through  the  dark  night,  cheer  up,  cheer  up. 

Learn  this  lesion  then  we  should. 
What  we  call  evil  may  be  good 
Disguised;  oh,  then,  cheer  up,  cheer  up! 

And  ye  who  labor  for  the  right. 
Hailing  deaf  ears  with  all  your  might. 
In  labor  still,  cheer  up,  cheer  np. 

And  learn  to  wait  and  perscTore, 
The  light  will  break— deaf  ears  shall  hear, 
In  God's  own  time — cheer  up,  cheer  up. 


"YE  ARE  NOT  YOUR  OWN." 

"By  Fannie  ITranlX. 

From  the  highest  source  is  brought, 
This  all-glorious,  pleasing  thought. 
We're  not  our  own,  but  we  are  bought 

With  price  that  cannot  fail; 
We  are  not  left  without  a  home. 
Beyond  this  life's  tempestuous  toim; 
Or  on  a  trackless  sea  to  roam. 

With  idly  flapping  sail. 

Happy  thought!  we're  not  our  own. 
But  His  who  our  full  worth  had  known, 
Before  the  precious  pri^e  was  thrown. 

To  free  from  sin  and  death; 
May  this  bring  peivading  peace. 
All  our  love  aud  seal  increase. 
To  work  fbr  Him  who  has  the  lease 

Of  all  our  time  and  breath. 


If  we  are  hazarding  opportunities,  and 
gifts,  and  faculties,  for  mere  earthly  and 
seoflaal  gain;  if  we  are  playing  for 
wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  fame,  instead  of 
living  for  another  life, — instead  of  seek- 
ing that  we  may  grow  like  Christ, — what 
are  we  but  gamesters  all  ? 


REATS. 

Bv  AXrs.  Helen   A£.  H.ioli. 

It  has  long  been  a  taoitly  received 
opinion  that  Keats,  the  pure  and  most 
transcendentally  imaginative  poet,  of  such 
delicate  susceptibilities,  and  fine  organiz- 
ation, died  from  an  unkind  criticism  in 
the  Quarterly  Review^  and  some  cutting 
lines  of  Byron  are  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  this  theory.  It  has  detracted  some- 
what from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
character,  this  idle  story  that  one  so 
great  should  die  of  a  wound  inflicted  by 
an  inferior ;  we  confess  the  idea  was  al- 
ways distressing,  even  repulsive  to  us, 
and  when  we  found  the  real  ill  of  which 
he  died,  the  hurt  from  which  our  idolized 
poet  never  recovered,  we  said  "  this  may 
be  credited— this  dying  of  a  broken 
heart  for  one  fair  as  a  dream  of  Eastern 
loveliness — imperial  and  unapproachable 
as  one  of  his  own  goddesses ; "  this  we 
can  believe. .  It  would  be  possible,  with 
his  ethereal  soul,  his  refined  mentality, 
his  fragile  frame,  it  would  be  most  natu- 
ral— we  had  almost  said^  fitting,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  "  Loves  of  the  Poets,"  a 
work  of  such  perfection  and  womanly 
grace  that  all  eulogy  seems  impertinent, 
as  if  one  should  say  to  the  regal  lily, 
"  You  are  fair,"  or  to  the  midnight  heav- 
ens, ** you  are  magnificent;"  Mrs.  Jame- 
son records  the  life  and  the  death  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  love  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets, 
and  certain  it  is  that  if  ever  poet  loved  to 
his  mortal  hurt,  it  was  John  Keats  —  if 
ever  despairing  passion  tore  and  blighted 
a  royal  flower,  it  was  when  poor  Keats 
lay  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Se- 
new. 

Envied  "  friend  to  catch  "  the  last 
smile  of  so  beautiful  a  spirit,  so  glorious 
a  genius !  When  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Brown,  **  The  persuasion  that  I  shall  see 
her  no  more  will  kill  me.  /  can  bear  to 
die — /  cannot  bear  to  leave  her,  1  am 
afraid  to  write  to  her — to  receive  a  letter 
from  her,  to  see  her  hand-writing  would 
break  my  heart."  What  a  heart  was 
that  for  a  man !  "  Ambition  should  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff;  "  if  it  was  thwart- 
ed ambition  that  killed  him  !  Who  can 
believe  such  an  absurdity?    Keats  had 
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the  masculine  intellect,  the  heart  of  a 
woman ;  here  is  the  proof  of  the  latter. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  divert  me  from  her  a 
moment/'  Bums  attributes  such  loTe  as 
this  to  woman,  when  he  says, 

<*  I'm  all  the  world  to  yoa,  Jenay, 
You're  half  the  world  to  me." 

Who  this  peerless  being  was,  who  could 
so  fill  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  author 
of  "  Hyperiar,"  and  the  «  Eve  of  St.  Ag- 
nes," either  of  which  poems  contain  poet- 
ic wealth  enough  to  enrich  a  score  of  po- 
ets— ^what  was  her  charmed  name  ?  what 
destiny  was  hers,  who  ought  to  have 
worn  the  fadeless  crown  of  her  most  re- 
gal lover's  name,  we  may  not  know  ;  and 
her  very  initials  were  shrouded  in  the 
mystic  veil  of  silence  and  mystery,  that 
seems  to  shadow  him  as  one  of  his  own 
saintly  spiritualized  characters.  He  said 
she  was  "  an  Oriental  beauty  —  a  Char- 
mian,  if  not  a  Cleopat.a,  of^so  noble  and 
•  enchanting  a  presence,"  that  he  says,  "  I 
forget  myself  wholly,  because  I  live  in 
her.  She  walks  across  the  room  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  man  is  drawn  towards 
her  with  magnetic  power."  "She  maVes 
the  same  impression  as  the  beauty  of  a 
leopardess."  It  was  to  this  magnificent 
creature,  this  darling  of  the  sun,  with 
eyes  whose  mournfxii  midnight  beauty, 
haunted  him  with  their  tender,  adoring 
love — (for,  thank  God,  she  was  endowed 
with  a  lofty  soul,  that  recognized  the  di- 
vinity  of  his,  and  she  gave  herself  to  his 
sinless  embrace  with  all  the  sweet,  wo> 
manly  tenderness  of  one  who  receives  the 
homage  of  a  Godlike  nature  with  befit- 
ing  humility.)     It  was  to  her  he  wrote, 

**  Wh&t  can  I  do  to  driTe  away  remembranoes 
from  my  eyes, 
For  I  have  seen. 

Aye,  an  hoar  ago,  my  brilliant  queen; 
Touch  has  a  memory.    O,  say  love  say, 
What  can  I  do  to  kill  it  and  be  free? 
In  my  old  liberty  T 
Oh,  the  sweetness  of  the  pain! 
Give  me  those  lips  again ; 
Enough,  enough,  it  is  enough  tor  me 
To  dream  of  thee." 

People  read  and  weep  over  romances. 
Here  was  a  tragedy  of  a  most  touching 


kind.  Its  subject  —  far  above  kings. 
Here  in  that  Roman  grave  slumbers  a 
genius  that  might  have  illumined  a 
world ;  that  did  reproduce  its  most  won- 
derful creations  in  deathless  sonp. 
Matchless,  stainless  incarnation  of  mind ! 

**  Nought  that  is  named  with  thee  but  is  im- 
mortal." 

Yet  who  can  tell  her  grief,  her  despftir, 
when  the  dark  Angel  closed  those  eyes 
that  deified  her ;  that  wept  all  their  rich 
splendors  dim,  for  her  presence  ?  Well 
might  she  be  named  the  most  unfortu- 
nate and  the  most  envied  of  women ; 
around  whose  wondrous  beauty  and  ge- 
nius was  thrown  the  halo  of  inspiration, 
the  divine  effulgence  beaming  from  the 
soul  of  one  who  loved  with  a  poet's  ec- 
stasy, and  a  truth  "  passing  the  love  of 
woman," 
Island  Home,  Wegatchee,  N.  Y.,SepL  1863. 


THE  SORROWS  OFOfcNIUS. 

Homer  was  a  beggar ;  Plantus  turned 
a  mill ;  Terrence  was  a  slave ;  Paul  Bor- 
ghese  had  fourteen  trades,  and  yet  starv- 
ed with  them  all.  Tasso  was  often  dis- 
tressed for  five  shillings ;  Bentivoglio  was 
refused  admittance  into  a  hospital  he  had 
himself  erected ;  Cervantes  died  of  hun- 
ger ;  Camocus,  the  celebrated  writer  of 
the  "  Lusiad,"  ended  his  life,  it  is  said, 
in  an  alms-house,  and  at  any  rate  was 
supported  by  a  faithful  black  servant, 
who  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  for 
the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom  (Jod 
had  bestowed  those  talents  which  have  a 
tendency  to  erect  the  spirit  of  a  down 
ward  age ;  and  Yaugelas  left  his  body  to 
the  surgecms,  to  pay  his  debts  as  far  as 
the  money  would  go. 


A  respectable  English  writer  observes : 
**  All  pages  of  human  life  are  worth  read- 
ing; the  wise  instruct;  the  gay  divert 
us ;  the  imprudent  teach  us  what  to  shun ; 
the  absurd  cure  the  spleen." 


Boldness  in  the  defence  of  the  oppress- 
ed exalte  humanity.  But  to  the  oppress- 
or, degradation  b  upon  him. 
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"By  Xjisette. 

Poor,  poor  youth  !  Oh,  if  that  sadly, 
terribly  shattered,  battered  specimen  of 
humanity  represents  the  glory  of  war, 
then,  gracious  heaven  defend  me  from  the 
sight  of  objects  and  knowledge  of  events 
that  mark  its  darker,  blocker  course. 
Those  features,  that  figure  so  horribly 
defaced,  so  ghastly  now,  were  once  famil- 
iar and  pleasant  to  my  sight.  But  a  few 
months  ago  he  walked  in  our  midst  erect 
and  vigorous,  with  the  proud  conscious- 
ness and  fair  proportions  of  early  man- 
hood.    What  is  he  now  ? 

I  cannot  see  that  poor  mutilated  form, 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  with 
the  divinity  so  sacreligiously  crushed  out, 
and  refrain  from  weeping.  I  would  my 
head  were  indeed  a  very  fountain  of 
tears,  if  by  shedding  them,  I  could  re- 
store to  its  former  beauty  and  promise 
that  young  souPs  so  wickedly  desecrated 
fane. 

Burning  with  resentment — honest,  per- 
haps, as  roused  by  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  quicken  by  inflated  speeches  the 
young  blood  against  a  people  who  dared 
to  resist  the  rule  that  galled  them,  and 
fired  with  enthusiasm  to  subdue  the  bel- 
ligerent to  the  constituted  power ;    and, 
if  it  might  be,  to  distin^ish  himself  as  a 
defender  of  national  (liberty,)  he  left  his 
widowed  mother,   his  sisters  and  little 
brother,  to  return  so  soon,  with  purposes 
unfulfilled,  with    unrealized  aspirations, 
withered  hopes,  and  a  marred,  irrepara- 
bly blasted  frame,  an  almost  loathsome 
burden  to  himself,  and  a  pitiable,  heart- 
moving  spectacle,  to  others.    The  strong 
right  arm  torn  by  a  cruel  shell  from  the 
shoulder-socket,  Uie  precious  light  of  one 
eye  darkened  forever ;  an  unsightly  gash 
across  the  once  full,  fresh   cheek,   now 
sunken  and  deformed  by  a  chattered  jaw  ; 
one  foot  crushed  beneath  the  iron  shod 
hoof  of  a  plunginff  steed ;  what  to  him, 
now,  is  the  cause  he  has  served  so  fruit- 
lessly?   what  Uie  Union,  the  Constitu- 
tion,   or    the     Star-Spangled    Banner? 
What  are  either  or  all  to  him  now? 
What  to  him  is  earth,  or  earth  life,  when 
he  knows  that  he  must  drag  that  war- 


scathed  body,  feeble,  tottering  and  bowed 
as  if  by  the  weight  of  many  years,  a 
mangled  receptacle  to  the  crave?  And 
to  that  sad,  curtained  chamber,  as  a  ref- 
uge from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  cold,  un- 
pitying  eyes,  and  a  resting-place  from 
weariness  and  pain,  it  must  be  that  he 
looks  with  the  yearning  desire  of  a  brok- 
en spirit. 

How  unsatisfactory  to  him  must  be  the 
thought  that  the  objects  for  which  he 
permed  life,  limb  and  happiness,  are  all 
unachieved?  And  how  exasperating  to 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  stinging  to  the 
deeper,  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature, 
the  fact,  that  of  all  those  who  gave  him 
brave  words  of  cheer  on  his  departure,  so 
few  are  found  to  utter  those  of  sympathy 
on  his  inglorious  return ;  so  few,  so  very 
few,  even  among  those  who  exerted  their 
eloquence  to  incite  his  youthftd  passion, 
and  rouse  his  patriot  ardor,  now  meet 
him,  and  with  warm,  fraternal  feelings, 
take  him  by  that  one  wasted,  trembling 
hand  and  call  him  brother. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  curi- 
osity to  note  how  few  there  are  from 
among  the  wealthy,  the  professional, — 
those  who  have  the  most  at  stake  —  the 
clergy  included — who  harangue  in  public 
so  zealously,  and  on  all  and  everv  occa- 
sion counsel  our  young  men  to  deeds  of 
blood,  who  have  been  found  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  own  in  the  cause  which  they 
defend  so  bravely,  and  contest  so  valiant- 
ly with  hotly  flashing  words  and  gestures 
which,  should  the  foe  be  so  indiscreet  as 
to  cast  himself  within  the  compass  of 
their  force,  would,  if  they  did  not  indeed 
annihilate,  at  least  prostrate  him  at  the 
feet  of  the  Etna-lunged,  flame-worded 
Goliah. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  among 
the  classes  named ;  there  being  an  occa- 
sional devout  worshipper  of  the  golden 
calf,  who  willingly,  even  eagerly,  and,  if 
we  may  credit  Siem,  with  great  self-ab- 
negation, (and  I  opine,  with  no  less  self- 
gratulation),  devote  themselves  to  the— 
bless  me,  I  came  near  saying  iucrative 
when  I  should  have  said  honorable  office 
of  burning  incense  to  their  shining  idols. 
And  instances,  rare,  it  is  true,  have  oc- 
corred,  in  wh!oh  men  who  had  enrolled 
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ONE  EKCX)URAGING    WORD. 


themselves  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  have  descended  from  the  sacred 
desk — or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  politi- 
cal rostrum,  girded  on  the  harness  of 
war,  and  forsaking  the  Word  of  Life  for 
the  death-tempered  steel,  have  gone  forth 
to  battle  for  what  they  profess,  and 
doubtless  believe  to  be  the  right.  And 
though  they  receive  high  sounding  plau- 
dits from  orators  and  statesmen,  great 
and  small,  I  am  strangely  dispos^  to 
honor  them  less  for  their  Christianity,  or 
even  their  patriotism  than  for  their  con- 
sistency. 

I  could  instance  a  case  in  which  a 
preacher  of  tolerably  respectable  talents 
as  a  sensationist,  left  his  parochial  charge 
and  his  motherless  children,  and  true  to 
the  cause  which,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  he  had  exerted  his  loftiest  powers 
in  advocating,  for  a  somewhat  remunera- 
tive appointment,  flung  himself  with  the 
burning  zeal  of  a  hero-martyr,  into  this 
deplorable,  fratricidal  contest.  And  now 
earth  numbers  him  not  among  her  living ! 
Mangled  and  bleeding  he  went  down  in 
the  captured  ship  on  whose  gore-slippery 
deck  he  fell ;  and  in  that  day's  official  re- 
port his  name  merely  was  numbered  with 
those  of  the  slain  ;  another  sacrificial  of- 
fering to  the  insatiate  Moloch  of  the 
time  !  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  munificent  dispensers  of  a  nation's 
treasure  will  not  only  pay  due  tribute  to 
his  memory,  but  likewise  provide  for  and 
protect  his  friendless,  portionless  or- 
phans. 

Oh !  how  sadly  is  our  goodly  land  be- 
ing despoiled  of  its  fair  proportions ! 
stripped  of  its  noblest  productions ! 
Sons,  brothers  and  husbands,  in  the  bud, 
the  bloom,  or  the  ripeness  of  manhood, 
the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  country,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  bid  farewell  to 
friends  and  firesides,  and  oh,  how  many 
are  the  places  that  have  known  them  that 
shall  know  them  no  more  forever  !  And 
of  those  who  escape  death  by  slaught^sr 
or  disease,  and  perchance  return  once 
more,  it  is  too  ofren  but  as  a  blight  and 
a  mildew  to  the  homes  they  love  and  the 
hearts  that  love  them.  As,  for  instance, 
the  life-blighted  subject  of  this  little 
sketch,  who  still  stands  on  the  sunny  side 


of  the  street,  his  back  braced  against  a 
building,  leaning  wearily  on*  his  crutch — 
his  constant  and  almost  only  companioa 
— his  head  bowed  low,  preserving  an  un- 
changed attitude,  as  if  waiting  the  com- 
pletion of  his  picture,  and  thinking  such 
thoughts  as  only  He  who  made  him  can 
ever  know. 

How  bitter  to  him  must  be  the  reflec- 
tion that  henceforth,  instead  of  the  staflf 
on  which  he  had  purposed  his  feeble 
mother  should  lean,  the  strength,  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  weaker  and  younger 
of  the  household,  he  must  be  to  them  an 
object  of  helplessness,  compassion  and 
care ;  and  to  feel  that  the  pride,  the 
spirit,  almost  the  semblance  of  manhood 
is  crushed  out  of  him.  God  pity  him, 
and  the  thousands  who,  like  him,  are  pit- 
iable blots  on  the  once  smiling  —  now 
clouded — face  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  dwell ;  the  mournful  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  crimes ;  and  give  them 
grace  to  bear  life's  painful  burden  to  its 
weary,  fruitless  close. 

Old  Town,  Aug.,  1863. 


ONE  ENCOURAeiNB  WORD* 

An  ambitious  boy  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  had  become  so  depressed  with 
fault-finding  and  reproof,  not  duly  min- 
gled with  encouraging  words,  that  at  an 
early  ace  he  longed  for  death  to  take  him 
out  of  the  world,  in  which  he  conceived 
he  had  no  ability  to  rise.  But  while  all 
thus  appeared  so  dark  around  him,  and 
he  was  so  often  told  of  his  faults  and  de- 
ficiences  that  he  seemed  to  himself  the 
dullest  and  worst  of  boys,  and  while  none 
of  his  good  qualities  or  capabilities  had 
been  mentioned,  and  he  believed  he  had 
none,  a  single  word  of  praise  and  appre- 
ciation, carelessly  dropped  in  his  hearing, 
changed  his  whole  course  of  thought.  He 
was  often  heard  to  say,  **  that  word  saved 
me."  The  moment  he  thought  he  could 
do  well  ho  resolved  that  he  would  —  and 
he  has  done  well.  Parents  and  teachers, 
these  are  important  considerations. 


The  people  should  always  know  their 
servants  before  placing  their  trusts  in 
them. 
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THE  OLD  LOa  SCHOOL-HaUSE. 

By   E.  W.  Putzxaxzx. 

Do  you  remember,  Mary, 

Where  the  old  sohool-boose  ftood. 
By  giant  oaks  overshadowed, 

Far  in  the  tangled  wood  7 

Do  you  remember,  Mary, 

The  path  we  followed  then. 
Across  the  brook  and  o'er  the  mead. 

And  through  the  fern-clad  glen  T 

And  through  the  arching  corridors 

Of  grand  old  oaks  we  sped, 
While  beeohen  leaves  and  maple  boughs. 

Gave  melody  o*er  henkJ  7 

Do  you  remember,  Mary, 
Our  sapling  **  horses  *'  green. 

And  how  we  **  gallupped  **  up  and  down, 
Theleaf>'  boughs  between  7 

Dj  you  remember,  Mary, 

The  crinkle-root  that  grew. 
Along  the  marshy  border. 

Our  pathway  led  us  through  7 

And  do  you  call  to  mind,  dear, 

The  spring  so  far  away. 
And  huw  we  loved  to  seek  that  spot, 

On  a  warm  8ummer*s  day  7 

And  that  sweet  spot,  of  all  the  rest. 
The  four-leaved  clover  knoll. 

Where  a  romping  band  at  noon-time, 
So  oft  we  loved  to  stroll  7 

Do  you  remember,  Mary, 

The  winter  greenings,  loo. 
And  the  soft-stone  that  we  gathered 

From  the  sparkling  brook  below  7 

And  do  you  still  remember. 
Our  buat  moored  by  the  bank. 

Our  lake,  a  monstrous  mud-hole. 
Our  craft,  a  single  plank  7 

And  when  mischievous  steersmen 

The  oar  unsteady  plied. 
How  sometimes  we  plunged  headlong 

Into  the  murky  tide  7 

Then  shouts  of  childish  laughter 

Rang  out  upon  the  breexe. 
And  flying  feet  flew  faster 

Among  the  bending  trees. 


Do  you  remember,  Mary, 
Our  play-house  in  the  shade. 

When  we  were  milliners,  you  know, 
And  toadstool  bonnets  made  7 

And  clover-leaves  were  specie,  then. 
And  bonnets  brown  and  gold. 

And  red,  and  white,  we  sold  each  day. 
In  numbers  yet  untold. 

And  you  remember,  Mary, 

The  lad  with  raven  hair. 
And  the  little  younger  brother 

With  brow  and  lucks  more  fair. 

And  do  you  still  remember. 

Their  young  hearts'  love  of  flowers; 
Oh!  have  they  ere  forgotten 

The  loves  of  chdhood's  hours  7 

Out  from  the  parent  shelter. 
Out  in  the  cold  world's  storm, 

May  God  direct  their  footsteps. 
And  guard  their  hearts  from  harm! 

And  does  your  heart  still  treasure 

Dear  little  Julia,  too  7 
Full  five  and  twenty  springs  she's  slept 

Beneath  the  violets  blue. 

And  others  dear  and  precious. 

Those  loved  companions  all. 
Ah!  do  their  bright  and  laughing  eyes. 

Come  back  at  memory's  call  7 

Those  bare  old  logs  have  crumbled  down, 

And  sunk  into  decay ; 
But  never  from  my  heart  will  pass 

Their  imaged  form  away. 


A  HINT  TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS. 

We  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  listening, 
the  other  evening,  to  a  speaker  who  could 
be  distinctly  heard  in  every  comer  of  the 
vast  lecture-room.  To  most  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  accomplishment  of  this  feat  was 
a  mystery,  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  gentleman  was  careful  to  do  justice 
to  his  consonants^  enunciating  each  one 
clearly  and  distinctly.  He  knew  the 
vowels  could  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
so  bestowed  his  attention  on  their  depend- 
ent neighbors,  and  by  so  doing  became 
perfect  in  his  elocution,  fascinating  his 
hearers,  not  so  much  by  his  subject,  as  by 
the  exquisite  modulation  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness of  his  tones.  o.  ▲.  s. 
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AUTUMN— FACTS  ABOUT  UNIVERSAIJSM. 


AUTUMN. 
Sy  >£rs.  Caroline  A^.  Soule. 

Acres  of  golden-rod  and  sun-flowers, 
patches  of  asters  and  knots  of  blue-bells 
crisp  grass  and  brittle  weeds  —  they  tell 
me  that  autumn  is  here  again.  Autumn! 
And  jet  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  I 
WHS  waiting  for  the  Lion  of  March  to 
growl  out  his  last  fierce  note — listening 
for  the  soft  bleating  of  April's  tender 
Lamb-— hunting  in  the  forest  for  wild- 
flowers  and  blood-root  petals;  parting 
the  low  grass  of  the  prairie  for  pale  blue 
violets ;  dipping  my  fingers  in  the  brim- 
ming sloughs  for  yellow  cowslips,  and 
creeping  over  gopher  mounds  in  search 
of  snow-white  strawberry  blossoms.  Only 
yesterday,  and  yet  the  freshness  and 
greenness  of  Uie  spring  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  memory,  and  all  the  blush- 
ing flowers  that  give  triumph  to  the  path 
of  summer  have  lived  their  day  and 
died. 

Autumn,  golden,  mellow  autumn-time, 
rem  nding  us  of  the  flight  of*  months  and 
briniging  us,  as  it  were,  to  a  pause  in  the 
annals  of  the  year,  to  a  steppinff-stone 
between  Life  and  Death  !  The  forests, 
fields  and  gardens  have  fulfilled  their 
mission  to  the  earth,  and  are  now  robed 
in  the  brilliant  hues  of  a  sublime  carni- 
val. A  gorgeous  beauty  rests  upon  the 
belt  of  wooaland  that  bounds  one  half 
our  view,  and  all  over  the  broad  prairie 
that  on  the  other  side  stretches  off  into 
the  dip  of  the  horizon ;  a  beauty  that 
would  bewilder  the  eye,  but  for  the  light 
amber-colored  base  that  floats  over  it  as 
a  veil.  The  mornings  are  lovely,  with 
their  fresh,  life-inspiring  breezes,  and 
their  faint,  silvery  mists  through  which 
the  sunbeams  run  as  threads  of  gold  in 
India  robes.  The  evenings  are  splendid, 
with  their  piles  of  crimson  and  amethyst 
clouds,  in  Uie  heart  of  which  quivers  the 
setting  sun,  its  flame-colored  light  strag- 
gling through  them  in  broken  masses,  out 
of  which  stream  long  lines  of  glory,  sub- 
tile rays  which  give  a  misty  brightness  to 
the  leaden  pall  which  shrouds  the  eastern 
sky.  Fruit  trees  droop  low  with  their 
luscious  harvests ;  there  is  a  purple  stain 
on  the  grapes  which  hang  in  such  heavy 


clusters  from  the  brown  and  tangled 
vines ;  the  ripened  com  waves  its  yellow 
tassels  in  the  face  of  the  reaper ;  ^e  su- 
mach flaunts  its  regal  plumes  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  while  all  through  the  lanes 
and  groves  is  heard  Uie  low,  musical 
sound  of  falling  nuts  and  the  plaintive 
rustle  of  falling  leaves. 

Magnificent,  rare  autumn-time!  sea- 
son of  perfection  and  decay ;  of  glad  and 
melancholy  sounds;  of  memory  and 
hope  ;  thou  readest  to  us  through  all  thj 
changes  the  grand  and  elorious  truth  that 
life  i£all  finally  triumph  over  death,  fi>r 
we  know  that  where  the  fires  run  over  the 
prairies,  leaving  only  grey  ashes,  crisp 
cinders  and  blackened  earth,  there  will 
grow  next  spring  men  grass,  fi-amnt 
flowers,  and  scarlet  berries  —  that  violets 
shall  blossom  where  asters  died.  Beau- 
tiful lesson !  A  sun-spot  for  every  cloud  ! 
A  rainbow  for  every  shower  !  A  smile 
for  every  tear!  An  angel  for  every 
grave! 


FACTS  ABOUT  UNIVERSALISM. 

We  wish  to  note  a  few  &cts  about  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism.  or  that  part  of 
it  which  teaches  that  all  men  will  finally 
be  saved  through  Jesus  Christ. 

This  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of 
the  race  was  never  condemned  by  any 
Christian  writer,  until  the  year  894. 
During  that  year  a  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween the  celebrated  Origen,  [a  Univer- 
salist]  and  their  opponents  wno  found- 
fault  because  Origen  believed  the  devil 
would  finally  be  saved ;  but  they  did  not 
at  first  object  to  the  final  salvation  of  all 
men.  Some  of  the  Christian  Councils  af- 
terwards expressed  the  same  opinions. 

In  the  year  558,  a  Christian  Council 
at  Constantinople  condemned  Universal- 
ism, but  it  still  continued  to  be  held  and 
maintained  in  the  church,  until  Popery 
was  established.  In  what  have  been 
called  the  dark  ages  Universalism  did  not 
flourish.  It  never  does  flourish  where 
there  is  ignorance,  and  moral  darkness, 
and  superstition. 

Universalists,  as  a  distinct  denomina- 
tion, were  known  in  England  as  early  as 
1770. 
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AM  INCIDENT. 

During  mj  residence  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  I  spent  one  of  mj  sommer 
vacations  in  the  vicinity  of  Boonsboro*, 
Md.  In  my  rambles  in  that  wild  and 
oncoltivated  region  I  fonnd  a  venerable 
old  man  who  was  a  real  child  of  Nature. 
I  say  child  of  Nature,  for  although  he 
was  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of 
mind,  that  mind  had  never  been  cultivat- 
ed. He  could  read  only  our  simplest 
words — ^never  having  attended  school  nor 
journeyed  twenty  miles  from  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

As  I  approached  the  old  man's  cottage, 
he  sat  on  a  rude  bench  constructed  by  his 
own  hands,  viewing  the  beautiful  valley 
that  lay  stretched  out  before  him.  As  I 
alight^  from  my  horse,  he  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  by  his  side,  when  the  follow- 
ing conversation  ensued.  He  began  by 
saying:—- 

^  I  presume  you  are  a  clergyman,  and 
did  you  know  my  religious  opinions  you 
would  hardly  have  dared  stop  here.'* 

I  replied,  I  came  not  to  controvert 
your  religion  ;  that  is  a  personal  matter ; 
you  can  only  believe  or  disbelieve  accord- 
ing to  evidence,  and  the  evidence  I  have 
may  never  have  been  presented  to  your 
mind.  I  came  here  in  search  of  health, 
to  view  Uiese  lofty  hills  and  peaceful 
vales,  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet  songs  of 
your  birds.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about 
your  religion,  but  since  you  have  greatly 
excited  my  curiosity,  may  I  entreat  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  believe. 

He  responded  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice — ^his  words  were  taken  down  by  a 
pencil  with  my  own  hand,  a  few  moments 
after  they  were  uttered — "  You  perceive 
I  am  an  old  man,  just  ready  to  fall  into 
the  grave.  This  land  on  which  I  live 
was  given  me  by  my  father — his  remains 
repose  in  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  my 
house,  but  his  spirit  rests  in  heaven.  I 
know  but  little  of  the  world,  never  having 
been  twenty  miles  from  home.  I  have 
heard  but  few  preachers,  but  those  I 
bave  heard  did  not  preach  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  comfort  in  their  words.  I 
tumot  believe  them.  I  tell  you,  young 
man,  you  are  all  vorong,    God  is  not  Uie 


being  you  preachers  have  described  him 
to  be." 

My  reply  was — Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  the  same  with  me;  my  faith  mav 
be  different  from  those  you  have  heard. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  agree  in  our 
opinions. 

*<  No,"  said  the  old  man,  <*  it  is  not 
possible  for  there  is  not  a  man  on  this 
wide  earth  who  believes  as  I  do  !  To 
speak  plainly,  I  abhor  religion  as  taught 
by  the  preachers  I  have  heard — I  despise 
it  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  True,  I 
have  read  but  little  that  men  have  writ- 
ten in  books ;  but  I  have  read  God^s  ovon 
booky  and  printed  by  his  own  hand,  and 
in  this  there  can  be  no  mistake;  and  this 
tells  me  that  he  who  made  this  beautiful 
world  will  never  leave  a  child  of  his  to 
perish.  No,  no,  young  man,  1  cannot — I 
will  not  believe  your  teachings  !  I  read 
God's  book,  you  read  what  men  have 
written. — Who  is  the  most  liable  to  be 
mistaken  7  " 

I  rejoined — My  friend,  the  faith  you 
have  described  is  my  faith.  No  child  of 
God's  creation  will  ever  be  left  to  suffer 
forever.  The  entire  race  will  ultimately 
be  redeemed  from  all  sin  and  pain,  and 
every  soul  partake  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
You  prove  the  creed  by  the  works  of 
Nature  while  I  have  the  tripple  cord  of 
Reason,  Revelation,  and  Nature  com- 
bined. 

When  my  response  was  ended,  the 
tears  trickled  down  the  old  man's  furrow- 
ed cheeks  for  joy,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  God  be  praised  that  you  have  come  to 
see  me !  I  have  long  told  this  truth  to 
my  friends  but  you  are  theirs/  man  that 
ever  believed  me!  I  feel  like  one  in  a 
dream.  Can  it  be  possible  that  you,  a 
clergyman,  believe  this  great  truth  ?  I 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered  !  Falter  not 
in  your  mission,  and  when  you  return  to 
the  people  of  your  charge,  tell  them  there 
is  a  poor  old  man  in  the  mountain  who 
claims  a  faith  like  theirs." 

I  did  verily  bless  God  for  permitting 
me  to  visit  that  venerable  man,  who  had 
received  the  prominent  item  of  our  faith 
fix)m  Nature  alone.  It  was  Nature  alone 
which  taught  that  man  Universalism. — 
Rev.  James  Shrigley. 
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HOW   TO   SPEND  A  SOVEREIGN. 


STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

HOW  TO  SPEND  A  SOVEREION. 

"  I  don't  think  a  present  eyer  came 
more  when  it  was  wanted,"  exclaimed 
Eliza  Harman  to  her  cousin,  Janette 
Way ;  "  now  I  shall  just  be  able  to  buy 
what  I  have  been  longing  to  get  for  the 
last  three  months." 

Eliza  was  an  orphan,  and  had  lately 
come  to  reside  with  her  uncle  and  aunt 
Way,  and  the  present  to  which  she  re- 
ferred, was  a  sovereign  which  each  girl 
had  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  godfather  to  them 
both. 

Janette  looked  up  quietly  from  her 
work,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Why,  what  do 
YOU  want  so  badly  as  that  ?  it  seems  to 
DC  an  absolute  necessity !  " 

Eliza  colored  a  little  as  she  replied, 
.  "  No ;  not  exactly  a  necessity,  but  it's 
what  1  want  very  much.  1  shall  buy  a 
fan  like  Emily  Ward's,  and  I'm  so  glad 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  have  it  in  time  for 
Mrs.  Henderson's  party." 

Janette  looked  surprised  and  grieved. 
"You  don't  mean,  Lizzy,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  intend  to  give  all  that  money 
for  such  a  trifle  as  a  fian  ?  It  is  a  thing 
you  could  very  well  do  without,  and  you 
know  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  spend  so 
much  upon  a  fancy.  I  think  you  could 
choose  a  great  many  things  that  would 
give  you  more  pleasure." 

Gently  as  her  cousin  spoke,  Eliza  look- 
ed somewhat  offended  ;  and  she  answered 
rather  sharply,  "  At  any  rate  the  money 
is  my  own,  to  do  what  I  like  with ;  and 
Emily  made  such  a  fuss  about  her  fan, 
that  I  should  like  her  to  see  that  other 
people  can  have  one  as  well." 

"  1  did  not  mean,  my  dear,''  replied 
Janette,  "  that  you  had  not  a  right  to 
spend  the  money  as  you  pleavse ;  1  only 
thought  that  you  might  by-and-by  recol- 
lect something  that  you  would  have  liked 
better." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  buy  with 
yours  ?  "  asked  her  cousin,  a  little  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  yet,"  answered 
Janette,  good  humoredly.     "  A  gold  coin 


80  rarely  finds  its  way  into  my  purse,  that 
1  think  the  spending  it  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  entered  upon  rashly." 

"  Well,  I  never  was  one  for  hoarding 
my  money,"  said  Eliza,  as  she  turned 
away. 

The  next  morning,  without  asking  her 
cousin  to  accompany  her,  Eliza  set  off  for 
the  milliner's,  where  she  knew  a  fan  like 
Emily's  was  to  be  had.  But  the  milliner 
had  lately  had  in  a  new  stock,  and  there 
were  many  so  much  handsomer  than  the 
one  she  had  for  months  coveted,  that  it 
no  longer  seemed  to  her  the  thing  she 
wanted.  The  idea  came  into  her  mind, 
too,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have 
one  better  than  Emily  Ward's — not  only 
to  egiial,  but  to  eclipse  her  ! 

But  these  new  ones  were  much  dearer. 
Eliza  knew  she  could  not  afford  it,  with- 
out spending  what  she  owed  to  a  poor 
dressmaker  who  had  been  lately  working 
for  her.  She  did  hesitate,  but  not  for 
long,  for  she  was  vain  and  selfisL  She 
didn't  suppose  the  girl  would  press  for 
her  money  (she  didn't  care  whether  she 
would  toant  it)  ;  and,  worse  come  to  the 
worst,  she  could  borrow  of  Janette  ;  die 
would  not  spend  her  sovereign  in  a 
hurry. 

Ajad  so  Eliza  went  home  with  a  two 
guinea  fan,  but  she  was  ashamed  to  show 
it  to  her  cousin,  whose  quick  eye  would, 
she  knew,  soon  detect  its  value. 

Janette,  meanwhile,  had  been  ponder- 
ing over  the  way  in  which  she  should 
spend  her  money,  for  she  was,  like  her 
cousin,  only  a  very  young  girl ;  but  she 
had  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought 
up  by  very  excellent  and  sensible  pa- 
rents, and  she  was  incapable  either  of  the 
silly  vanity  or  the  unumiable  envy  that 
spoiled  Eliza's  character.  An  easel  was 
one  thing  Janette  had  a  great  desire  for, 
it  was  so  much  pleasanter  than  stooping 
over  a  desk ;  but  then  came  visions  of 
various  books  which  had  long  been  be- 
yond her  reach  on  account  of  their  high 
price.  A  book-case  was  another  thing 
she  had  often  wished  for ;  but  could  she 
get  any  sort  of  a  book-case  for  a  sove- 
reign? she  decided  that  she  might  per- 
haps get  a  plain  one  of  painted  wood ; 
and  then  she  sat  fancying  how  she  would 
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have  it  made,  how  many  shelves  there 
should  be,  and  whether  the  doors  had 
better  be  of  glass  or  wood. 

Her  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  said,  "  O, 
if  you  please,  miss,  would  you  mind  com- 
ing down  a  minute,  to  speak  to  little  Ann 
Simms,  the  washer-woman's  child.  I  told 
her  master  and  missis  were  away  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  the  poor  little  thing 
seems  in  such  trouble,  and  she  wont  say 
what's  the  matter." 

Janette  ran  down  stairs  instantly,  and 
found  Ann  (whose  merry  little  face  she 
had  often  noticed  at  her  mother's  cot- 
tage) standing  in  the  hall,  her  eyes  red 
"with  crying,  and  her  bosom  heaving  from 
time  to  time  with  deep  sobs. 

Janette  drew  the  child  kindly  towards 
her,  and  inquired  what  ailed  her  Tears 
choked  her  words  for  some  time,  but  at 
last  she  contrived  to  say — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Way,  we  are  in  such  troub- 
le, and  I  hoped  perhaps  your  mamma 
might  help  us ;  for  it  is  all  my  fault,  and 
poor  Ben  wont  be  able  to  go  and  see  Dr. 
Montague." 

Not  much  enlightened  by  this  state- 
ment of  the  case,  Janette  questioned  the 
sobbing  child,  and  learned  from  her  that 
the  evening  before,  after  lighting  a  can- 
dle, she  had  thrown  the  mat<;h  away 
without  taking  care  where  it  went,  and  it 
had  touched  a  muslin  dress  which  was 
hanging  before  the  fire,  just  ironed,  and 
before  anything  could  be  done,  it  was  en- 
tirely burnt." 

"  It  was  Mrs.  Ironside's  dress,"  con- 
tinued poor  Ann,  "  and  mother  says  she 
must  buy  another;  for  we  were  so  unfor- 
tunate last  year  as  to  lose  one  of  her  col- 
lars ;  she  was  very  angry  then,  and  said 
we  should  pay  for  the  next  thing  that 
was  lost.  Mother  thinks  Mrs.  Ironsides 
didn't  believe  the  collar  was  really  lost, 
and  she  says  she'd  sooner  sell  her  bed 
than  not  put  the  dr^ss  in  place  again." 

"  And  what  does  your  mother  think 
the  dress  was  worth?"  asked  Ja- 
nette. 

**  She  thinks  it  cost  about  sixteen  shil- 
lings," answered  Ann ;  ".  and  then  there 
would  be  four  or  five  more  for  the  mak- 
ing, for  it  has  many  flounces." 


^*And  has  not  your  mother  money 
enough  to  pay  for  it  ?  "  said  Janette. 

"  Yes,  she  has  the  money,"  replied  the 
child,  with  another  burst  of  tears ;  "  but 
that's  the  worst  of  it.  It's  what  she  has 
been  laying  up  for  weeks  and  weeks,  to 
take  Ben  over  to  Hardale  and  ask  Dr. 
Montague  about  him ;  and  now  he  wont 
be  able  to  go,  and  all  because  of  me;  and 
then  he'll  keep  on  being  ill  and  weak,  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  cured  if  he 
could  only  have  gone.  I  lay  awake  last 
night  trying  to  think  what  I  could  do  to 
get  the  money,  but  I  can't  earn  so  much 
as  that  in  a  long  while ;  and  then  I  re- 
membered how  kind  Mrs.  Way  was  when 
I  was  ill  last  year,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps she  might  lend  me  a  sovereign,  and 
let  me  work  for  her  in  some  way  till  I 
had  paid  it  back.  I  would  do  anything. 
I  could  weed  the  garden,  and  I  can  do 
coarse  crotchet-work,  and  I  could  do  a 
little  washing,  if  it  wasn't  very  large 
things." 

Janette  looked  down  pityingly  at  the 
small  hands  that  could  do  a  little  wash- 
ing, and  at  the  tearful  eyes  that  were 
raised  so  imploringly  to  hers,  and  she 
asked  gently,  "  Who  is  Ben,  Annie,  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  brother,  miss ;  and  we 
don't  rightly  know  what  ails  him  ?  Farm- 
er Merry  thinks  he's  caught  a  chill,  but 
he  can't  walk,  and  he's  getting  thinner 
and  paler  every  day,  and  somebody  told 
mother,  a  long  time  ago,  that  Dr.  Mon- 
tague was  a  famous  doctor,  who  could 
cure  most  all  things,  and  so  she's  been 
saving  up  ever  since  ;  and  now  she  had 
enough,  she  was  going  over  on  Monday 
with  Ben,  and  Farmer  Merry  was  going 
to  lend  his  cart ;  and .  poor  Ben  was  so 
happy,  for  he  believed  if  he  could  only 
see  the  doctor  he  should  soon  be  able  to 
be  out  again.  And  now  it's  all  over," 
said  the  poor  child,  with  a  trembling  lip, 
"  for  I  don't  know  anybody  I  could  ask 
but  Mrs.  Way,  and  she  isn't  at  home." 

"  Stop  a  moment !  "  cried  Janette  has- 
tily, as  Ann  courtesy ed  and  prepared  to 
go  away ;  **  perhaps  I  can  help  you ; 
wait  a  minute  !  "  and  she  ran  up  stairs. 

There  on  the  table  lay  her  booKs.  in 
the  same  rows  she  had  placed  them  as  she 
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was  imagining  how  thej  would  look  in 
the  new  book-case.  She  gazed  at  them 
now  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  but  when  she 
remembered  Ann  Simms'  sad  little  face, 
and  thought  of  poor  Ben  pining  after  the 
advice  that  he  believed  would  restore 
him  to  health,  she  walked  with  a  resolute 
step  towards  her  little  desk,  unlocked  it, 
took  out  her  purse,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table.  There  was  another  struggle  then. 
Couldn't  she  wait  till  her  &ther  and 
mother  came  home,  she  thought ,  it  would 
only  be  a  few  days ;  it  would  only  delay 
Ben's  journey  a  week  or  so  7 

Janette  had  a  habit  of  looking  into  her 
Bible  when  in  a  doubtful  state  of  mind 
like  this ;  she  therefore  took'  it  up  now, 
and  opening  it  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
words,  *'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
This  decided  her ;  she  instantly  took  out 
her  sovereign,  ran  down  stairs  again,  and 
putting  it  into  Ann's  hand,  made  her  so 
happy  that  she  cried  a  great  deal  more 
for  joy  than  she  had  done  before  for  sor- 
row. 

The  next  day,  as  Janette  was  passing 
Mrs.  Simms'  cottage,  the.  widow  saw  her 
and  ran  out  to  thank  her.  She  begged 
her  to  come  in,  and  there  was  Annie  with 
her  face  as  bright  as  ever,  mending  up 
Ben's  best  coat,  that  he  was  to  wear  at 
Hardale  on  Monday ;  and  there  was  Ben 
himself,  pale,  indeed,  and  delicate-look- 
ing, but  with  hope  in  his  thin  face,  and 
full  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  young  lady. 

I  may  as  well  say  here  that  Farmer 
Merry  brought  his  cart  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  Ben  was  put  into  it  in  a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  the  widow  got  in  too ; 
and  they  drove  to  Hardale,  and  saw  the 
doctor,  who  gave  great  hopes  of  Ben's 
recovery,  if  he  would  attend  strictly  to 
his  advice,  which  the  poor  boy  promised 
to  do,  and  did ;  and  by  degrees  he  got 
s  ronger  and  stronger  till  he  was  able  to 
walk  about  on  crutches,  and  then  with 
only  a  stick,  and  at  last  he  ^t  quite  well. 

And  now,  how  long  did  £liza  remain 
satisfied  with  her  purchase  ?  She  enjoyed 
looking  at  it  extremely  as  it  lay  in  her 
drawer,  and  fancying  how  Emily  would 
be  astonished  at  its  elegance.  She  cer- 
tainly felt  a  little  shame  when  Janette 
noticed  it  as  they  were  dressing  for  the 


party,  and  could  not  avoid  remarking 
upon  her  extravagance.  When  thej 
reached  Mrs.  Henderson's,  Eliza  sat 
opening  and  shutting  her  fan,  anxiously 
expecting  Emily,  and  quite  unable  to  pay 
attention  to  anything  that  was  said  to 
her,  which  made  her  look  very  foolish. 
By-and-by  the  Wards  came ;  but  judge 
of  Eliza's  disappointment  when  she  saw 
in  Emily's  hand  a  far,  far  handsomer  one 
than  hers,  which  she  was  not  long  in  has- 
tening to  show  the  cousins,  telling  them 
that  her  uncle  in  India  had  sent  it  to  her. 

Eliza  had  hidden  hers  among  the  folds 
of  her  dress  as  Emily  approa^ed  them, 
and  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping it  into  her  pocket,  so  that  was  all 
the  satisfaction  she  had  for  her  two 
guineas. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  poor  dress-mak- 
er, who  had  met  with  some  losses,  did 
press  for  her  money.  Eliza  applied  con- 
fidently to  Janette,  and  was  in  consterna- 
tion to  find  her  cousin  unable  to  lend  her 
anything.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  her  uncle,  and  tell  him  the  story 
of  the  jBin, — which  she  did  with  many 
blushes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advice  he  gave  her  and  the  lesson  she 
then  learned  will  teach  her  to  be  wiser 
and  less  selfish  another  time. 


EASY  QUESTIONS. 


While  a  gentleman  was  stopping  on 
Broadway  to  buy  a  newspaper,  he  took 
out  his  purse  to  pay  for  it,  and  dropped  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  on  the  ground.  The 
gentleman  did  not  see  the  money  fall,  but 
the  boy  did,  though  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  till  the  gentleman  was  gone. 
Then  he  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and 
put  it  into  his  own  pocket.  Was  that 
right?  why  not? 

Julia  went  out  to  spend  the  ademoon 
with  her  little  friend  Maria.  Maria  had 
a  great  many  pretty  books  and  toys,  and 
she  showed  them  all  to  her  visitor.  In- 
stead  of  being  made  happy  by  seeing  so 
many  beautiful  things,  Julia  grew  very 
silent  and  cross.  Wha«  was  the  matter 
with  Julia  ?  She  was  wistiing  that  she 
owned  all  Maria's  books  and  toys.  Was 
this  right?     Why  not? 
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CHRISTMAS,  1863. 

•Twas  down  in  the  vales  of  Jadea,  and  there 

The  hilltops  lay  fWr; 

Emboeomed  In  mist  in  the  hnah  of  the  air. 

At  dawning  of  day. 

The  labor- worn  shepherds  in  weariness  lay 

Asleep  on  the  plain; 
While  angels  sang  loudly  the  first  Christmas 
Uy, 

With  choral  aoclaimi 

God's  glory  they  sang  in  the  elear,  breaking 

mom. 
That  beayenly  dawn. 

**  To  you,  oh,  ye  people,  a  Saviour  is  bom! 
A  Prince  and  a  Kin^; 
Glad  tidiugs  of  wonderftil  goodness  we  bring. 

Peace,  Mercy  and  Love. 
The  merits  of  Christ  our  Redeemer  we  sing, 

The  Lamb  and  the  Dove. " 

No  shepherds  with  flocks,  and  no  angels  with 

palms. 
Or  heavenly  psalms; 

But  the  red  eye  of  Battle,  and  soldiers  inarms. 
Are  watching  to-night,  ' 

To  see  the  Star  rise  with  its  halo  of  light. 

The  Christ^tar  of  old; 
The  camp-fires  bum  dimly,  the  tents  glisten 
white. 

As  the  story  is  told. 

And  they  hear  through  the  shimmering  moon- 
light again. 
That  glorious  strain, 
Of   Christ  and  Uis  love,  of  his  passion  and 

pain. 
The  heritage  sure — 
He  brought  to  the  penitent,  humble  and  poor. 

Who  live  in  his  fear. 
Who  fight  the  good  flight,  and  bravely  endure. 

Till  the  Master  appear. 

Jehovah,  our  God,  is  the  Help  of  his  flock. 

Their  Strength  and  their  Rock; 

His  wing  is  their  shield  in  the  battle's  mde 

shook; 
The  might  of  his  arm. 

Shall  guard  them,  and  lead  them,  and  keep 
them  from  harm. 

When  danger  impends. 
No  foes  shall  pursue,  and  no  dangers  alarm. 

When  Jesus  defends. 


Ho!  soldiers  of  Jesus!  be  strong  in  the  fight. 

For  God  and  the  Right; 

There's  a  mty  whose  gates  are  not  shut  in  the 

night. 
That  city  is  yours; 

There's  a  glorious  Christmas  on  those  happy 
shores. 
Which  never  shall  cease; 
Where  the  Shepherd  shall  gather  his  people 
once  more. 
In  pastures  of  peace. 


THE  SeoniSH  THISTLE. 

This  ancient  emblem  of  Scots*  pugnaci- 
ty, with  its  motto,  *  "  Nemo  me  impune 
lascessitj."  is  represented  on  various  spe- 
cies of  royal  bearings,  coins  nnd  coats  of 
armor,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
sayingwhich  is  the  genuine,  original  this- 
tle. The  ori^n  of  the  national  badge  is 
thus  handed  down  by  tradition.  When 
the  Danes  invaded  Scotland,  it  was 
deemed  unwarlike  to  attack  an  enemy  in 
the  pitch  darkness  of  nisht,  instead  of  a 
pitched  battle  by  day ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion the  invaders  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  stratagem,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  tramp  being  heard,  they 
marched  barefooted. 

They  had  thus  neared  the  Scottish 
force  unobserved,  when  a  Dane  unluckily 
stepped  with  his  naked  foot,  upon  a  su- 
perb prickly  thistle,  and  instinctivelv  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  pain,  which  discovered  the 
assault  to  the  Scots,  who  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  defeated  the  foe  with  terrible 
slaughter.  The  thistle  was  immediately 
adopted  as  the  insignia  of  Scotland. — 
Scottish  Journal, 

*  Nobody  shall  touch  me  with  impunity. 


Since  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of 
Luther,  Universalism  has  been  advocated 
by  some  of  the  most  able  and  distinguish- 
ed persons  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  first  Universalist  preacher  in  the 
United  States  was  Dr.  George  De  Benne- 
ville.     He  came  to  this  country  in  1741. 

The  first  Universalist  society  in  the 
United  States  was  formed  between  the 
years  1771  and  1780. 
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•*  This  world  is  the  best  that  we  live  in. 
To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in; 
But  to  beg  or  to  borrow  or  get  a  man*s  own, 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was 
known." 

Making  my  way  lately  over  the  railroad  and 
down  the  Hudson  river  in  one  of  those  spacious 
but  gaudy  steamboats,  called  in  our  bombastic 
lingua  "floating  palaces,'*  I  was  impressed 
among  other  things,  with  the  numerous  indica- 
tions I  saw,  of  the  facility  with  which  people 
get  rid  of  their  money.  Indeed,  this  impres- 
sion was  not  at  the  time  altogether  new,  having 
before,  in  my  own  small  way,  demonstrated  to 
myself  if  not  to  others,  the  truth  of  the  distich 
with  which  I  commenced, 

**  'Tis  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in, 
To  lend,  and  to  spend  and  to  give  in.** 

Who  will  dispute  this  assertion?  Certainly 
no  one  who  lives  in  this  age  of  enormous  ex- 
penditures, when  the  ladies  of  Richmond  pay 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  bonnet,  and  twice 
M  much  more  for  a  plain  dross.  When  dia- 
monds are  a  necessity,  and  a  nation  goes  to 
war  for  the  privilege  of  having  little  picaninies 
to  wait  on  its  indolent  women  and  despotic  men. 
I  think,  in  fiict,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  tiuism 
to  be  accepted  as  a  distinguished  woman  now 
no  more,  **  accepted  the  universe,"  that  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  this  world  is  to  spend — to 
cast  away  incontihently,  the  filthy  lucre  where- 
withal we  may  be  possessed.  I  could  see  proof 
of  this  in  the  non  chalant  way  in  which  costly 
and  beautiful  silks,  bedraggled  and  soiled  at 
bottom,  were  trailed  over  tiie  filthy,  tobacco- 
spotted  floor  ot  deck  and  car,  as  their  fair  and 
reckless  wearers  swept  superbly  by  •*  all  crea- 
tures of  a  meaner  mould."  I  could  read  the 
story  in  the  vulgar  profusion  of  diamonds 
flashed  out  upon  the  dusty,  smoky  ways  of 
common  travel,  and  upon  the  dazed  and  won- 
dering eyes  of  vulgar  wayfkrers.  and  I  heard  it 
in  the  stories  at  my  side,  of  exorbitant  expen- 
ditures at  fashionable  watering  places,  of  the 
splendor  of  preparation  for  a  Russian  ball,  the 
Oriental  magnificence  of  its  dresses,  and  the 


imperial  grandeur  of  all  its  appointments,  and 
I  grew  sad  as  I  listened.  I  thought  of  the  des- 
olate wives  and  daughters  who,  while  this  gay 
and  extravagant,  not  to  call  it  disgraceful, 
scene  was  being  enacted,  sat  low  in  the  dost 
weeping  for  their  loved  ones  slain  in  battle,  or 
slowly  wasted  in  hospital  or  camp  by  dread 
disease.  I  thought  of  our  8u£fering  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  crowded  prisons  of  Richmond, 
or  stretched  on  the  naked  sai.ds  of  Belle  Isle, 
slowly  djring  of  starvation  and  exposure,  and  I 
wondered  if  no  thought  of  these  intruded  itself 
upon  the  careless  hearts  mainly  beating  at  the 
consciousness  of  some  idle  conquest  of  the  ball- 
room, startling  them  a  moment  from  their  gid- 
dy, butterfly  pleasures.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  They  who  could  attend  a  scene  of 
such  unsurpassed  luxury  and  extravagance  in 
a  time  like  this,  would  hardly  permit  their  but- 
terfly joys  to  be  disturbed  by  the  admission  of 
pictures  so  repulsive.  What  was  it  to  them 
thai  the  two  millions  expended  in  a  single  ball, 
would  have  made  thousands  of  poverty-strick- 
en homes  smiling  and  comfortable  for  years  7 

But  to  go  back  to  the  universal  fiicility  for 
spending,  it  is  noticeable  how  many  are  the 
helpers  in  the  good  work.  Allai-ound  the  moni- 
ed  worldling,  stands  ready  the  eager  crowd, 
ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  assist  him  in  emptying 
his  pocket.  Generally  it  is  a  harmless  and 
comparatively  innocent  work,  and  if  the  purse 
is  deep  and  full,  what  matters  it?  But  the 
slender  purse  is  not  without  its  attractions,  and 
to  have  but  little  is  no  security  asrainst  another 
class  of  helpers,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  recent 
raid  upon  your  unfortunate  editor's  pocket. 
Innocent  of  supicion,  and  thinking  not  of  the 
devices  of  the  crafty,  she  quietly  and  blindly 
submitted  to  the  delicate  operation  of  having 
that  useful  appendage  picked,  emptied,  made 
void  by  one  of  those  light  fingered  gentry  vul- 
garly ycleped  pickpockets,  who,  in  silks  and 
velvets,  and  many  diamonds,  do  nightly  travel 
up  and  down  in  the  *  *  floating  palaces  "  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  not  laudable  exercise  of  their 
lucrative  profession.  Untroubled  and  unmo- 
lested by    the  bright-buttoned  police,  whose 
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sympathy  with  them  was  manifested  by  a  care- 
ftil  iiguoction  which  I  heard,  **  to  make  them- 
selve  scarce  as  quick  as  possible."  A  little 
gaog  of  them  on  the  morning  after  the  raid  in 
question,  showed  their  graieful  appreciation  of 
the  injunction  by  instantly  obeying  it,  and 
leaving  the  boat  with  a  well  satisfied  toss  of  the 
head.  That  their  night  had  been  a  profitable 
one  I  was  led  to  infer  by  seeing  several  ladies 
humbly  following  my  example,  and  going  to 
the  "cap'n's  office,"  meekly  soliciting  that 
**  obliging  and  gentlemanly  "  individual  for  a 
eheok  to  go  ashore  with.  •*  My  pocket  has 
been  picked  —  I  have  lost  my  purse  and  my 
ticket!  *'  was  the  unfailing  argument. 

"  Good  enough  for  you!  You  ought  to  take 
better  care  of  it! "  was  the  consoling  remark 
accompanying  the  check.  In  the  case  of  your 
editor  he  was  magnanimous,  giving  her  with- 
out a  murmur,  a  sixpence  in  addition,  for  her 
stage  fare. 

It  is  dampening  to  one's  brilliancy  and  ar- 
dor to  be  thus  suddenly  bereft  and  made  poor 
on  one's  advent  into  a  great  and  busy  city. 
All  one's  visions  of  finery  and  unwonted  indul- 
gences to  be  purchased  by  the  magic  notes, 
alas!  now  cruelly  abstracted,  go  out  like  a  'tal- 
low dip  in  a  windy  passage,  and  leave  not  a 
Bpark  behind.  But  the  event  in  question  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  disprove  the  closing  lines 
of  the  stanzas  already  quoted. 

"  But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
*Ti8  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was 
known." 

For  did  not  my  sudden  misfortune  elicit  a  six- 
pence? 

I  had  designed  to  say  a  few  words  more  of 
my  travelling  adventures,  for  a  journey  must 
be  a  bald  affiiir  indeed  that  offers  nothing 
worth  mentioning,  and  this  was  certainly  not 
an  exception. 

A  young  hidy  of  more  than  usual  intelli- 
gence, who  was  thus  far  on  her  way  frow  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  to  visit  her  Eastern  friends, 
happened  to  occupy  the  seat  by  my  side.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  her.  She  told 
me  of  the  dreadful  savage  massacre  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence,  which  she  witnessed,  for  she 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and 
Bftw  the  cruel  torch  applied  to  the  homes  of  all 
the  Unionists,  her  own  among  the  number. 
She  saw  the  fHghtened,  defenceless  inhabitants 
ent  down  and  murdered  at  their  own  doors 
when,  roused  from  sleep,  they  endeavored  to 


make  their  escape,  or  driven  back  into  the 
flames  to  be  burnt  alive.  She  suffered  the  ago- 
ny of  a  refusal  enforced  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
when,  with  several  other  ladies,  she  implored 
the  captain  of  ihe  murderous  guerrillas  to  per- 
mit them  to  bring  a  mother  with  her  babe  of 
two  hours  old  from  her  burning  dwelling,  and 
she  heard  the  faint  screams  of  the  wretched 
victims  as  they  perished  in  the  flames.  She  was 
compelled  at  the  pistol's  muzzle,  to  carry  back 
into  her  ownbuminfE  house*  articles  of  bedding 
which  she  had  tried  to  save,  that  they  might  not 
all  be  burned  together,  and  when  all  was  over 
she  saw  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  lifeless  bodies,  gashed,  wounded  and 
disfigured,  hid  in  a  trench  together,  and  cov- 
ered from  the  d^y  which  had  looked  on  their 
fearful  murder. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  tale,  how  l&at  a 
guard  of  armed  men  had,  every  night  for 
months,  watched  the  town  to  protect  it  from 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Quantrill  and  his 
men,  and  how  long  security  made  them  care- 
less, and  they  one  night  determined  to  disband 
the  guard.  On  the  first  night  the  town  lay 
down  to  sleep  unguarded,  the  barbarous  guer- 
rillas came  and  perpetrated  their  horrid  deeds 
of  murder.  Every  one  has  heard  all  this,  but 
every  one  has  not  heard  that  it  was  a  woman— 
a  young  girl  who  had  been  for  three  months  in 
the  city,  sharing  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  played  the  part  of  spy 
and  traitor,  giving  them  up  to  their  enemies. 
She  came  in  from  the  South,  and  under  the 
guise  of  a  fHend  and  visitor,  went  fi-om  house 
to  house,  stealing  into  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  learning  the  names  of  all  the  Un- 
ionists in  the  city.  Of  these  she  made  a  list 
and  marked  their  houses,  and  on  that  first 
night  of  their  fi^lse  security,  she  was  seen  at 
early  dawn,  riding  on  horseback  out  of  town, 
and  never  was  seen  there  afterwards.  She  be- 
trayed them  to  the  demons  in  whose  employ- 
ment she  had  been  working,  giving  them  the 
list  ot  men  to  be  massacred  and  houses  to  be 
destroyed,  and  she  did  her  work  thoroughly, 
for  scarcely  a  Unionist  house  remained  stand- 
ing. 

Of  all  the  infamous  deeds  of  this  war,  this 
seems  the  climax,  and  one  that  has  been  and 
will  yet  be  repaid  with  a  vengeance  that  cannot 
be  imagined.  Most  of  Qnantrill's  men  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit  which  was  Immediately 
instituted,  and  the  remainder  are  marked  men. 
They  will  all  meet  the  fate  they  deserve  before 
the  war  is  over. 
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**  Lawrence  will  be  rebuilt,**  aaid  the  yoang 
lady;  "  not  a  man  living  there  bat  detenninee 
to  remain  and  make  the  city  more  beaatiftil 
than  before.    Not  one  will  leave  Lawrence!  ** 

1  r^oiced  to  hear  this.  It  if  the  spirit  which 
ie  growing  all  over  the  North  and  West.  May 
they  be  prospered,  and  may  the  hundreds  of 
widows  and  orphans  made  by  the  raid  of  Qoan- 
trill,  rise  up  and  thank  God  that  they  live  to 
aid  in  the  brave  work  of  rebuilding  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  wildest  and  most  striking  poems 
ever  written  is  the  follovring  whose  authorship 
is  unknown,  though  it  has  the  sad  riug  of  T. 
K.  Hervey. 

BY  THE  SEASIDE. 

The  swift  winds  run. 

Under  the  sun. 
And  under  the  silver  moon; 
They  have  taken  away  my  litUe  one. 
May  they  bring  him  back  to  me,  soon. 

He  is  strong  and  tough. 

And  manly  enough. 
Bat  be  h>ith  a  wayward  will; 
My  son  is  a  sailor  rude  and  rough. 
But  he  seems  my  little  one  stiU. 


Blow  winds,  blow ! 

And  may  he  know 
The  comfort  that  mothers  lack; 
Follow  him  swift  wherever  he  shall  go. 
And  change  him  and  bring  him  bacL 

He  sailed  away 
On  a  stormy  day. 
So  many  long  years  ago; 
For  bis  heart  was  angry  and  stubborn— say 
Is  my  little  one  dead  or  no  7 

If  the  cold  sea  moans 
O'er  my  little  one's  bones. 

Let  the  waters  be  tranquil  and  blue; 
But  blow  him  back,  if  he  live,  for  he  owns 

A  wilful  nature  like  you. 

Blow  winds,  blow! 

Go,  wind9,  eo 
Over  the  salt  sea  foam; 
Au'i  when  with  your  changes,  he  changes.O, 
Let  the  sweet  change  waft  him  home. 

Te  winds,  I  trow, 

I  care  not,  now, 
Tho*  your  wild  sea-mirth  he  has  drank— 
He  is  still  my  little  one,  thousb  his  brow 
Be  as  dark  as  the  seaweed  dank. 

Though  his  eyes  be  cold 

As  the  sea-caves  old. 
Though  his  beard  be  fierce  as  foam, 
Thoujgh  he  be  wayward  twenty-fuld, 
Bring  my  little  one  home. 


Flee  winds,  flee! 

Ye  are  dear  to  me. 
For  the  sake  of  my  little  one; 
Full  many  a  year,  in  my  place  by  the  sea. 
Ye  have  put  me  in  mind  of  my  son. 

Full  many  a  year 

Have  ye  both  been  dear! 
After  him,  swift  vrinds,  fly ; 
Come  back  together,  that  I  may  hear 
Your  voioee  mingling  and  die. 

But  if  the  above  are  wild  and  strange  lines, 
the  following  are  piercing  and  thrilling  in  their 
mingling  of  patriotism  and  maternal  love  and 
anguish.  They  were  vrritten  by  Laura  Savio, 
of  Turin,  a  celebrated  poetess  and  patriot, 
whose  sons  were  killed  at  Ancona  and  Gaeta, 
and  we  print  them  feeling  that  they  will  find  a 
sad  echo  in  the  heart  of  many  a  bereaved, 
American  mother: 

MOTHER  AND  POET. 

TURIN,  ATTBS  XKW8  FROM  GAXTA,  1861. 

Dead!  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Dead!  both  my  boys!    When  you  sit  at  the 
feast. 
And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  firee. 
Let  none  look  at  me! 

Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year. 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman,  men  said; 
But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonixed  here, 

The  east  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head* 
Forever  instead. 

What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at?    Oh,  yain. 
What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurling  her 
breast 
Wich  the  milk-teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at  the 
pain? 
Ah  boys,  how  you  hurt!  you  were  strong  as 
you  pressed. 
And  I  proud,  by  that  test 

What  arts  for  a  woman  ?   To  hold  on  her  kneea 
Both  darlinsrs !  to  feel  all  their  arms  round 
her  thr.iaS 
Cling!  strangle  a  Itttle!  to  sew  by  degrees. 
And  broider  the  long  clothes  and  neat  little 
coat; 
.To  dream  and  to  doat. 

To  teach  them— it  stings  there!    I  made  them 
indeed, 
Speak  plain  the  word  '*  country."    I  taught 
them,  no  doubt. 
That  a  country's  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at 
need 
I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  cast  out. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed  —  0,  my  beautiful 
eyes! — 
I  exulted;   nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the 
wheels 
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Of  thegons,  and  denied  not.    Bat  then  the 
siurpriee 
When  one  site  alone.    Then  one  weeps,  then 
one  kneels! 
God,  how  the  house  feels! 

At  first,  happy  news  came,  in  xuj  letters  moil'd. 
With  my  kisses— of  cimp  life  and  glary ,  and 
how 
They  both  loved  me;  and,  soon  coming  home 
to  be  spoiled. 
In  return  woold  ikn  off  erery  fly  firom  my 
brow 
With  their  green  laurel  boogh. 

Then  was  triumph  at   Turin:  *<  Anoona  was 
free!" 
And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers  in  the 
street. 
With  a  fSftce  pale  as  stone  to  say  something  to 
me. 
Ify  Guido  was  dead!    I  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
While  they  cheered  in  the  street 

I  bore  it!  friends  soothed  me;  my  grief  looked 
sublime 
As  the  ransom  of  It%1y.     One  boy  remained 
To  l>e  leant  on  and  walked  with,  reoalhng  the 
time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of 
strained 
To  the  height  he  had  gained. 

And  letters  still  came,  shorter,  sadder,  more 
strong. 
Writ  now  but  in  one  hand,  *'  I  was  not  to 
feint — 
One  loTed  me  fur  two  —  would  be  with  me  ere 
lon^: 
And  Viva  V  Italia  '—he  died  for  our  saint. 
Who  forbids  our  complaint** 

My  Nanni  would  add,  **  He  was  s^fe  and  aware 
Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  balls  —  was 
imprest 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I  could 
bear. 
And  how  *twas  impossible,  quite  dispossess'd. 
To  live  on  for  the  rest** 


On  which  without  pause,  up  the  teleg^raph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  Craeta— 
•'Shot 
TeU  his  mother."    Ah,  ah,  "his,"  "their," 
mother— not "  mine,** 
No  voice  says,  **  my  mother  *'  again  to  me. 
What! 
Tou  think  Guido  forgot! 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,  diny  with 
heaven, 
Thitj  drop  earth's  affections,  conceive  not  of 
woe? 
I  think  not    Themselves  were  too  lately  for- 
given. 
Through  that  Love  and  Sorrow  which  recon- 
ciled so. 
The  Above  and  Below* 


0  Christ  of  the  fiye  wounds,  who  look'dst 
through  the  dark. 
To  the  face  of  Thy  mother!  consider,  I  pray. 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate;  mark 
Whose  sons,  not  being  Christ*s,  die  with  eyes 
turned  away. 
And  no  last  word  to  say! 


Both  boys  dead  T  but  that*s  out  of  nature.    We 

Have  been  patr'ots,  yet  each  house  must  al- 
ways keep  one. 
'Twere  imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall ; 
And,  when  Italy's  made,  for  what  end  is  it 
done. 
If  we  have  not  a  son  7 


Ah,  ah,  ah!  when  Gaeta*s  taken,  what  then  ? 
When  the  feir,  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at 
her  sport 
Ofthefireballsof  death,  crushing  souls  out  of 
meuT 
When  the  guns  of  Cavalli  with  final  retort 
Have  cut  the  game  short  7  . 


When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  jubilee. 
When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white, 
green  ard  red. 
When  you  have  your  country  firom  mountain 
to  sea, 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy  *s  crown  on  his 
head, 
(And  I  have  my  dead)— 


What  then  7    Do  not  mock  me.    Ah,  ring  your 
bells  low. 
And  bum  your  lights  feintly !    My  country 
is  there. 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of 
snow; 
My  Italy*s  there,  with  my  brave  dric  pair. 
To  disfranchise  despair! 

Forgive  me.     Some  women  bear  children  in 
strength. 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  thdr  pain  in  self- 
scorn; 
But  the  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at 
length. 
Into  wail  such  as  this— and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  bom. 


Dead!    One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east 

-    And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  West  by  the  sea. 

Both!  both  my  boys!    If  in  keeping  the  feast, 

Tou  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free. 

Let  none  look  at  me! 

Foreigners  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  language,  particularly  of  its  pro- 
nunciation. I  would  like  to  have  the  young 
readers  of  the  Repository  parse  the  following, 
and  tell  me  whether  even  our  language  cannot 
pussle  one  *'  to  the  manor  bom.*' 
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I'll  prove  the  word  that  Tve  made  my  theme 
Is  that  that  may  be  doubled  without  blame; 
And  chat  that  that  thus  trebled  I  may  uae. 
And  that  that  that  that  oritios  m:iy  abuse 
May  be  correct.    Farther,  the  dons  to  bother. 
Five  that  may  safely  follow  one  another; 
For,  be  it  known  that  we  may  safely  write 
Or  say,  that  that  that  that  that  man  writ  was 

right; 
Nay,  e^en,  that  that  that  that  that  that  follow*d. 
Through  six  reflects  the  grammar's  rule  has 

hallowed, 
And  that  that  that  [that  that  that  that  began]. 
Repeated  seven  times  is  right!    I>eny  it  who 

can. 

"The  following  ingenious  Q>ecimen  of  allitera- 
tion will  not  be  onacoeptable  to  the  reader. 

As  an  altogether  admirable  and  amusing  at 
tempt  at  alliteration,  an  anonymous  author  as- 
tonished all  admirers  of  alliterative  ability, 
some  seasons  8inoe,.by  the  subjoined  singularly 
successful  specimen : 

**  Surpassing  sweet,  seraphic  strains  she  sings. 
Softening  sad  spirits'  sympathetic  strings; 
Such  soul-subduing  sounds,  so  strangely  sooth- 
ing, 
She  seems  some  saintly  spirit  sorrow  smooth- 
ing." 

"Mr.  Brown,  I  owe  you  a  grudge;  remem- 
ber that!" 

"  I  shall  not  be  frightened,  then,  for  I  never 
knew  you  pay  anything  you  owed." 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following  anecdote 
of  unsophisticated  innocence: 

An  old  gentleman  some  time  since  travelling 
in  a  stage  coaon,  had  two  ladies,  sisters,  for 
companions.  The  younger,  an  invalid,  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  the  old  gentleman  expressed  his 
regret  to  see  so  charming  a  young  lady  in  ill 
health. 

*•  Ah,  yes,  indeed,"  sighed  the  elder  sister; 
«  a  disease  of  the  heart." 

*'  Dear  me! "  was  the  sympathetic  response; 
at  her  age?  ossification,  perhaps?  " 

**0h,  no,  sir;  a  lieutenant" 

Another  forwards  an  anecdote  of  an  equally 
nnsophistioated  elderly  lady.  She  was  sub- 
poened  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  a  rather  deli- 
cate case.  She  did  not  come,  and  a  bench  war- 
rant was  issued  for  her  appearance,  on  which 
she  was  brought  into  court. 

*•  Madam,  why  were  you  not  here  before?  " 
inquired  the  judge  severely. 


•'  I  couldn't  come,  sir." 
*'  Were  you  not  subpoened,  madam  T  " 
••  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  sick." 
**  What  was  the  matter,  madam  ?  " 
**  I  had  an  awful  bile,  sir." 
After  a  pause;  **  Upon  your  honor,  macU 
am?" 
*•  No,  sir:  upon  my  arm." 

SOETHE'g  MOTHER. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  great  men  always 
have  had  remarkable  mothers*  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  many  ipstances  are  quoted  to 
prove  the  position.  Goethe,  the  German  poet, 
was  certainly  a  great  man  with  some  weak 
points  in  his  character,  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  **  Goethe's  correspondence  with  a 
Cbi'd,"  gives  a  gr^hic  picture  of  his  mother* 
showing  that  in  his  case  at  least,  the  theory  is 
not  without  foundation.  Madame  Goethe  was 
a  great  woman,  but  her  p^atness  was  marred 
by  a  vanity  as  great  as  her  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  extract  which  is  from  a  letter  from 
his  child-friend  to  the  great  poet  and  metaphy- 
sician. She  IS  dtscribing  a  reception  cdven  by 
the  poet's  mother  to  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  The  interview  took  place  at  Bethmaun- 
Sohaaf,  in  the  apartments  of  Maurice  Beth- 
maun.  Your  mother,  either  through  irony  or 
fun,  had  decorated  herself  wonderfully,  but 
with  German  humor,  and  not  in  (French  tasta, 
I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  looked  at  your 
mother,  with  those  ffeathers  upon  her  head, 
which  nodded  on  three  different  sides —one  red, 
onewhite,and  one  blue,  the  French  national 
colors, — rising  ftom  out  a  field  of  sun-flowers, 
my  heart  beat  with  joy  and  expeoUtion.  She 
was  deeply  rouged— her  great  black  eyes  fired 
a  burst  of  artillery ;  round  her  neck  she  wore 
the  celebrated  gold  ornaments  given  her  by  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Lace  of  ancient  fashion  and 
great  splendor,  (a  complete  heir-loom)  covered 
her  bosom,  and  thus  she  stood,  with  white  kid 
gloves;  in  one  hand,  a  curiously  wrought  fiw, 
with  which  she  set  the  air  in  motion,  the  other 
hand,  which  was  bared,  quite  covered  with 
sparkling  stones,  taking  fh>m  time  to  time  a 
pinch  out  of  a  golden  snufF-box,  in  which  was 
set  a  miniature  of  you,  wher^,  with  powdered 
ringlets  you  are  thoughtfully  leaning  your 
head  upon  your  hand.  The  party  of  distin- 
guished elderly  ladies  formed  a  semi  circle  in 
Maurice  Bethmaun's  bed-chamber;  on  the 
purple-colored  carpet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  white  field  with  a  leopard— the  company 
looked  BO  stately  that  they  might  well  be  im- 
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posing.  On  the  walls  were  ranged  beautiful 
Indian  plants,  and  the  apartment  was  lighted 
by  shaded  glass  globes;  opposite  the  semi-cir- 
cle, stood  the  bed  upon  a  dais  of  two  steps, 
also  covered  with  purple  tapestry,  —  on  each 
side  a  candelabra.  Isaid  to  your  mother. 
**  Madame  de  Stael  will  think  she  is  cited  be- 
fbre  the  Court  of  Love,  for  the  bed  yonder 
looks  like  the  covered  throne  of  Yenus.*'  It 
was  thought,  that  then  she  might  have  much 
to  answer  for.  At  length  the  long-expected 
one  came  through  a  suite  of  lighted  apart- 
ments, accompanied  by  Beigamln  Constant. 
She  was  dressed  as  Corinne;  a  turban  of  auro- 
ra and  orange-colored  silk,  a  dress  of  the  same, 
with  an  orange  tunic,  girded  so  high  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  her  heart;  her  black  brows 
and  lashes  glittered,  as  also  her  lips,  with  a 
mysterions  red;  her  Ions:  gloves  were  drawn 
down,  covering  only  her  hand,  in  which  she 
held  tbe  well  k  .own  Uurel  sprig.  As  the 
apartment  where  she  was  expected  lies  much 
lower,  she  was  obliged  to  descend  from  steps. 
Unfortunately,  she  held  up  her  dress  before  iu- 
8te<id  of  behind;  this  gave  the  solemnity  of  her 
reception  a  terrible  blow;  it  looked  very  odd 
as,  cl:id  in  complete  Oriental  style,  she  march- 
ed down  towards  the  stiff  dames  of  the  virtue- 
enroUed  Frankfort  society.  Your  mother  dart- 
ed a  few  daring  glances  at  me  ^whilst  they  were 
presented  to  each  other.  I  had  stationed  my- 
self apart  to  observe  the  whole  scene.  I  per- 
ceived Madame  deStaers  astonishment  at  the 
remarkable  decorations  and  dress  of  your 
mother,  who  displayed  an  immense  pride. 
8he  spread  out  her  robe  .with  her  left  hand— 
with  her  right  she  saluted,  playing  with  her 
fkn,  and  bowing  her  head  several  times  with 
great  condescension,  and  said,  with  an  elevat- 
ed voice  *  Je  tuis  la  mere  de  Goethe.*  '  Ah,  je 
suis  Ckarmee,*  answered  the  authoress,  and 
then  followed  a  solemn  stillness.  Then  ensued 
the  presentation  of  her  distinguished  suite,  also 
curious  to  become  acquainted  with  Qoethe*8 
mother.  Your  mother  answered  their  civili- 
ties with  a  New  Year's  wish  in  urench,  which, 
with  solemn  courtesies,  she  kept  murmuring 
between  her  teeth;  in  short,  I  think  the  audi- 
ence #as  perfect,  and  gave  a  ftne  8i>ecimen  of 
the  German  grandezia  ** 


THE  UNIVEBSAUST  QUARrERLY  FOR  1884. 
The  character  and  position  of  nearly  every 
leot  in  Christendom  is  estimated,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  character  of  its  publications;  nor 
is  this  estimate  an  incorrect  one.    The  denomi- 


nation that  can  give  to  the  world  well-digested 
thought  upon  subjects  of  momentous  interest 
tp  the  community,  is  of  more  benefit  than  a  sect 
^hat  keeps  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ordina- 
ry newspaper  literal  ure.  For  twenty-five 
years  Universalism  has  been  blest  with  a  publi- 
cation, (The  Universalist  Quarterly  and  Gene- 
ral Review),  through  which  her  best  minds 
could  find  utterance;  and  although  for  many 
years  this  work  was  not  self-sustaining,  yet, 
by  the  publisher's  interest  in  the  success  of 
Universalismi  &nd  at  times  by  the  aid  of  others, 
it  was  kept  alive.  Two  years  since  the  present 
publishers  purchased  the  estate  of  the  late  Abel 
Tompkins,  and  with  it  the.  subscription  list  of 
the  Universalist  Quarterly  and  General  Review. 
After  one  year's  experience,  at  a  loss,  they  re- 
solved to  continue  for  only  one  year  more,  and 
then  make  an  even  (twenty)  number  of  vol- 
umes, and  close  up  the  work;  and  to  this  effect 
they  advertised.  Since  then  they  have  been 
repeatedly  solicited  and  urged  by  many  zealous 
Universalists  not  to  stop  the  publication.  To 
continue  without  some  change  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  they  could  not  continue  at  a  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.  Therefore,  after  mature 
consideration,  tUey  have  resolved  to  make  such 
changes  as  will  place  the  work  on  a  permanent 
foundation. 

The  volume  for  18G4  will  begin  a  new  series, 
to  be  edited  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  the  Quarterly  shall  represent  the  schol- 
arship and  literary  culture  of  the  denomination, 
as  well  as  its  Theology,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Biblical  interpretation  and  criticism 
current  among  us.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
Universalist  in  the  larger  sense  of  representing 
the  religious  thought  and  progress  of  all  de- 
nominations; so  that  the  reader  shall  know  not 
only  what  we,  as  a  people,  are  doing  and  try- 
ing to  do,  but  also  what  the  religious  world 
generally  is  doing  and  thinking,  both  within 
Christendom  and  without. 

It  will  be  the  aim  to  give  as  much  variety  in 
each  number  as  the  space  will  permit  And 
while  it  is  designed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  subjects  discussed  shall  be  treated  in  a  more 
elaborate  manner  than  a  weekly  journal  will 
allow,  we  do  not  intend  that  the  popular  ele- 
ment shall  be  lost  sight  of  in  dry  dissertations, 
laborious  nothings,  and  long-drawn-out  de- 
tails of  not  the  le^t  possible  consequence,  how- 
eyer  learned  and  scholarly.  We  shall  not  for- 
get that  the  Quarterly  is  for  the  people  as  well 
as  for  the  minister  and  the  student. 

The  work  will  also,  as  in  the  past,  deal  with 
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the  liying  world;  giyiog  place  to  the  great  in- 
tereets  of  the  day,  and  freely  reTiewing  the 
prominent  questions  which  agitate  the  politi- 
cal, social  and  religions  world.  And  while  it 
will  not  presume,  without  investigation,  that 
eTcrything  new  is  finlse  and  dangerous,  and 
everything  old  is  true  and  safe;  so  on  the  oth- 
er hand  it  will  not  take  it  for  granted  that  eve- 
rything new  is  to  be  accepted  as  true  and  di- 
vine, and  everything  old  to  be  r^ected  as  effete 
and  false.  While  it  will  r^oice  in  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  present,  and  accept  the  prophecy 
of  a  more  glorious  future,  it  will  not  ignore 
our  many  and  great  obligations  to  the  past. 

We  .have  the  promise  of  efficient  aid  from 
many  of  the  best  minds  in  our  denomination, 
and  feel  confident,  with  the  assistance  already 
pledged,  that  the  Quarterly  will  deserve  the 
generous  patronage  of  Universalists  through- 
out the  country. 

One  uundred  pages  will  be  added  to  its  pres- 
ent size,  and  the  subscription  price  will  be  $3 
per  annum,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to  place 
the  work  upon  a  permanent  footing. 

Will  you  give  this  matter  your  early  atten- 
tion, and  secure  as  many  subscribers  as  you 
can.  With  a  very  little  aid  from  you  and  oth- 
ers, we  shall  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  a 
Magazine  that  will  rank  among  the  very  beet 
Let  us  not  ask  in  vain.  By  helping  ihu  work 
you  art  helping  the  cauu  of  UnivertalUm* 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LiTTLi  Chablii  AMD  THE  Dbaoon;  illustrating 
the  Power  of  Qod's  Love.  By  Mrs  0.  M. 
Bruce.  Boston:  Tompkins  &  Co.,  Mo.  25 
ComhilL 

We  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  this  little  vol- 
ome  thinking  that  as  it  was  written  for  chil- 
dren, there  could  be  but  little  in  it  to  interest 
us  '*  grown  up  boys  and  girls.  *  But  we  soon 
became  attracted  by  the  easy  style  of  the  au- 
thor as  well  as  interested  in  the  story,  and  we 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  saying  as  we 
closed  the  book,  ''that  story  will  do  good 
wherever  it  is  read.** 

Mrs.  Bruce  is  doing  our  denomination  good 
service  in  the  production  of  such  little  works 
as  this,  for  there  is  no  department  of  our  lite- 
ratura  so  sadly  deficient  as  that  of  good  read- 
ing for  the  young.  We  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  books  adapted  to  our  children,  in  which  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  our  laith  is  brought  home 
to  the  understanding  of  our  little  ones-  The 
authoress  of  the  work  before  us  has  shown  how 


this  may  be  done.  As  a  story  this  little  minia- 
ture is  MX  of  interest  ft>r  children,  but  its 
greatest  value  lies  in  the  touching  lesson  which 
it  is  intended  to  impart 

The  happy  influence  of  little  Charlie's  fiuth 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poor  sick  and  dy- 
ing boy,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  cold  and  dismal  counsel  of  Deacon  Tripp. 
The  one  carried  sunshine  and  joy  into  the  in- 
valid's heart,  while  the  other  only  filled  his 
soul  with  sadness.  Let  all  our  children  read 
this  little  story  of  "  CharUe  and  the  Dmoou." 
We  shall  confidently  look  for  more  such  works 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Bruce.  b. 


ADVICE  TO  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  editors  of  the 
Repository  that  the  following  should  be  read 
once  a  month  for  a  year. 

'•  Sarah  •*  in  the  JWw  England  Farmtr^ 
furnishes  the  following  which,  indeed,  though 
especially  designed  for  that  fkvored  class— tlie 
fiurmers*  wives— may  peradveoture  be  benefi- 
cially appropriated  by  all  housewives,  kitchen 
maids,  maids  of  all  work,  and  jfeminines  in 
generaL 

**  Farmers*  wives,  as  well  as  all  other  wives, 
should  always  be  in  season  about  everything. 
If '  fall  work  *  is  to  be  done,  do  it  in  the  laiL^* 

Be  diligent  and  in  season.  Never  cause 
your  husband  to  wait  a  moment  if  possible  to 
prevent  it. 

Be  punctual  as  clock  work  in  all  things. 
Have  a  regular  hour  for  dinner  and  supper, 
and  breakfast  also,  if  need  be,  and  haye  the 
meal  always  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Never  n«»giect  your  work  ^o  irossip  with  a 
fHend.  If  one  calls  when  your  duties  are  in 
the  kitchen,  invite  her  to  ti&e  a  seiit  there,  or 
if  it  be  a  stranger,  politely  ask  to  be  excused, 
but  never  give  to  your  husband  as  a  reason  for 
a  late  or  badly  prepared  dinner  or  tea,  that 
you  had  callers  and  could  not  attend  to  it 
Better  wait  fifteen  minutes  yoursdf  than  have 
him  wait  five  by  your  tardiness. 

If  your  husband  comes  home  firom  the  field 
tired,  dull  of  spirits,  and  almost  cross,  and 
finds  you  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
kiss  of  welcome,  backed  by  a  nice  dinner  or  tea 
already  waiting,  believe  me,  unless  he  is  love- 
proof,  he  will  oume  down  fh>m  his  lofty  pinna- 
cle of  sternness,  an<1  meet  with  an  aiisw«>iring 
smile,  and  the  meal  will  pasd  on  pleasantly. 

Learn,  then,  to  have  everything  done  in  sea- 
son, and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  commence 
whatever  you  have  to  do  early. 

Attend  to  these  little  points,  and  you  will 
save  many  sighs  and  tears,  lamentauons  and 
repinings,  and  live  a  far  happier  liiSs  than  in 
indulging  in  a  dilatory  process  of  living. 

It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  make  home  as  hap- 
py as  possible,  to  remove  all  just  oause  of  com- 
plaint, and  to  be  the  bearer  rather  than  the 
doer  of  wrong.  Try  it  and  set  if  my  words  are 
not  true. 
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MADAME  ROLAND. 

By  Re-v.  K.  "W.  ResmoldB- 


PART    II. 

MARRIAGE  AND   THB  REVOLUTION. 

I.  —  A     PHILOSOPHIC     LOVBR. 

IN  the  city  of  Amiens,  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman superintending  a  factory  who 
had  more  ideas  effervescing  in  his  head 
than  he  could  invest  in  his  business,  so 
he  became  a  Philosopher,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  he  had  a  sur- 
plus of  intellectual  capital. 

And  a  Philosopher  meant,  in  that  day, 
a  man  with  a  lever,  in  the  act  of  tilting 
over  some  social  institution ;  or  a  man 
with  a  torch,  ready  to  set  the  weather- 
stained  old  Monarchy  on  fire. 

Monsieur  Roland  was  the  youngest  of 
five  brothers.  Fate  gave  him  his  choice 
either  to  earn  his  living  by  becoming  a 
priest  or  by  going  into  trade.  He  had 
rebelled  against  fate,  and  would  do  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  He  had  run 
away,  and  engaged  with  a  ship-builder  to 
go  to  India.  But  fate  overhauled  him — 
burst  a  blood  vessel  for  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  compromise  for  a  mixed 
career.  "  At  Rouen,  he  had  a  relation 
named  Godinot,  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  manufactory,  and,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, Boland  entered  this  establishment. 


He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  ac- 
tivity, and  valuable  head-piece,"  and  was 
promoted  in  due  time,  to  the  head  of  the 
factory  at  Amiens.  "The  government 
soon  detected  his  abilities  in  matters  con- 
nected with  manufactures,  and  employed 
him  to  inspect  those  of  Germany  and 
Italy." 

In  this  way  Roland  had  been  admitted 
to  the  rare  privilege  of  foreign  travel. 
He  had  borne  everywhere  an  observant 
eye,  set  in  a  sensible  head ;  had  formed 
the  habit  of  writing  down  his  reflections ; 
had  imbibed  deeply  of  the  Revolutionary 
spirit;  but  was  high-minded,  dignified, 
and  pure. 

At  Amiens,  Roland  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  Sophie  Cannet,  who  had 
been  a  bosom  friend  of  Marie  Phlippon  at 
the  convent,  and  who  still  corresponded 
with  her.  From  the  ardent  friendship  of 
Sophie,  Roland  learned  what  a  prodigy 
was  living  at  Parbs,  and  once  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  Marie's  portrait.  In  the 
same  way  Marie  learned  what  an  inter- 
esting man  had  turned  up  at  Amiens,  in 
the  person  of  the  philosophical  superin- 
tendent. Thus,  both  were  prepossessed 
in  each  other's  favor,  by  the  amiable  of- 
fices of  a  mutual  friend. 

One  day,  in  the  winter  of  1775,  Ro- 
land went  down  to  Paris,  bearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Marie  Phlippon. 

When  first  she  saw  him,  he  did  not 
impress  her  as  being  a  very  enchanting 
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persons  by  means  of  "  warrants  of  im- 
prisonmente,"    issued    at    his  sovereign 

Pleasure;  and  the  great  prison  of  tke 
(astile,  and  similar  abysses  of  despotism 
were  sometimes  crowd^  with  the  victims 
of  his  caprice,  his  avarice,  or  his  revenge. 
He  disposed  of  property  Hoy  confiscation, 
and  swelled  his  income  by  arbitrary  tax- 
ation. *'  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  it  is 
true,  had  the  nominal  privilege  of  con- 
senting to  or  refusing  an  impost ;  but  the 
king,  by  what  was  tfermed  a  *  bed  of  jus- 
tice*— (a  conversation  in  which  he  ap- 
peared in  person  and  made  known  his 
will,  under  the  established  ma^im,  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  all  other  author- 
ities were  suspended,)  enforced  a  regis- 
tration of  the  decree,  and  punished  the 
refractory  members  by  imprisonment  or 
exile." 

To  the  evils  of  a  Government  so  ruth- 
lessly despotic,  were  superadded  the  mis- 
eries of  the  worst  social  organization. 

The  country  was  divided  into  three 
classes — the  Nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
Commons,  or  the  People  —  sometimes 
called,  also,  the  Third  Estate.  Each  of 
thsee  classes,  again,  was  subdivided  by 
position  and  self-interest,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  petty  irritation,  in 
consequence  of  the  friction  of  hostile  ten- 
dencies. 

Every  class  was  sufficiently  wretched  ; 
but  the  weight  of  mis-government,  and 
the  virulent  effects  of  a  bad  organization, 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  lower 
stratum.  All  the  evils  of  the  Nation  — 
trickling  down  through  the  upper  orders 
— dropped  upon  the  Commons  with  aggra- 
vated virulence. 

The  Commons,  or  People  of  France 
possessed  scarcely  one-third  of  the  soil, 
yet,  upon  this,  they  were  "  compelled  to 
pay  feudal  services  to  their  lords,  tithes 
to  the  priests,  and  imposts  to  the  king. 
In  compensation  for  so  many  sacrifices, 
they  enjoyed  no  rights,  had  no  share  in 
the  administration,  and  were  admitted  to 
no  public  employments."  Excessive  tax- 
ation had  begun  to  produce  excessive  pri- 
vation and  misery.  The  people  had  en- 
dured as  far  as  human  nature  can  endure 
without  sinking  into  imbecility,  or  rising 
into  frenzy. 


Toward   the  end  of  the  century,  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  thinkers  b^an 
to  be  called  to  the  state  of  affairs,  to  the 
theory  of  Government,  and  to  the  righta  • 
tf  man. 

The  leading  Philosophy  of  Europe  was 
bold  \nd  aggressive ;  it  reverenced  noth- 
ing— ^it  dared  all  things.  Its  intellectual 
centre  wa^  France;  and  here  were  abuses 
that  fed  its  ardent  flames,  and  that  seem- 
ed to  justify  '^fl  radical  doctrines. 

A  powerful  hjirit  of  opposition  arose, 
to  resist  the  tyrai^y  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
refiite  the  claims  or  the  Church.  It  was 
a  spirit  fed  from  manj  motives ;  in  some 
it  was  a  pure  aspiration  toward  an  ideal 
state  of  society,  and  the  supremacy  of 
reason  over  superstition;  Vi  others,  it 
was  a  fiirious  passion  for  revenge,  or  an 
ambition  to  vault  into  the  sadd^  of  that 
tyranny  whose  hoofs  had  trampled  them 
so  long. 

The  desire  for  a  temperate  and  jqst 
Political  reform,  actuated  even  aiany  of 
the  higher  orders.  Foremost  amofe^  the 
liberal  nobles,  stood  General  Lafayette, 
who  had  borne  from  America  that  lote 
of  liberty  which  he  had  displayed  in  the 
battles  of  our  Revolution,  and  who  earn- 
estly  hoped  to  realize  a  Constitutional 
Government  for  France. 

When  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne 
he  found  that  his  predecessors  had  be- 
queathed to  him  an  impoverished  king- 
dom, an  empty  treasury,  a  diabolical 
court,  a  hostile  public  opinion,  and  ages 
of  wrongs  to  be  redressed.  Louis  was 
an  amiable  man,  and  willing  to  be  a  good 
king,  but  his  shoulders  were  not  broad 
enough  to  support  the  responsibility 
Providence  had  prepared  for  him.  It 
wanted  a  clear,  strong  head  to  elucidate 
the  problem  of  the  hour ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  was  rather  cloudy  and  weak. 
Besides,  he  had  the  further  misfortune  of 
being  yoked  with  a  petulant,  coquettish, 
and  silly  woman. 

It  was  natural  that  Louis  XYI.  should 
be  jealous  of  his  prerogative;  that  he 
should  undervalue  the  agitation  going  on 
in  his  kingdom,  that  he  should  suppose 
that  privileges  belonged  to  the  nobility 
and  sacrifices  to  the  people ;  that  he 
should  be  influenced  by  the   imperious 
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temper  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  believe 
that  a  few  trifling  concessions  would  re- 
store peace  to  the  kingdom.  All  this 
was  natural,  for  such  had  been  the  tenor 
of  his  education ;  but  it  comprised  a  tis- 
sue of  fiitai  illusions  and  sophistries, 
charged  with  boundless  calamity.  It  was 
his  practice  to  resist  reforms  till  the  pop- 
ular torrent  swelled  above  his  authority, 
and  bore  down  his  opposition.  Then  he 
yielded,  not  from  love  of  the  measure, 
but  from  fear  of  its  champions ;  and  the 
nation  despised  his  reluctant  concessions,  as 
they  had  been  irritated  by  his  ineffectual 
resistance.  The  passive  Heir  to  a  Lega- 
cy of  Tyranny,  he  became  as  odious  as 
the  most  aggressive  Tyrant ;  and,  afler 
he  had  given  away,  one  by  one,  all  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown,  he  was  hated 
as  a  churl,  and  hooted  at  as  a  beggar ! 

The  first  step  of  Reform  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  state  of  the  finances. 

The  king,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  convened  what  was 
called  the  Assbmblt  or  thb  Notables. 
It  was  made  up  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  Magis- 
•tracy — with  a  few  scientific  men,  —  and 
represented  the  Aristocracy,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  People.  Yet,  this  unprom- 
ising Assembly  contained  the  germ  of  the 
Bevolution.  When  it  came  together,  the 
element  of  Reform  was  found  so  far  in 
the  ascendant  that  the  King's  Minister 
was  deposed,  and  Lafayette  advised  the 
assembling  of  a  Convention  that  should 
represent  the  entire  nation. 

These  symptoms  alarmed  the  king  and 
the  privileged  orders ;  but  public  opinion 
was  becoming  clamorous,  and  violent 
commotions  were  rising  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  act  upon  La- 
fayette's  motion,  and  the  memorable 
Statbs'-Gsnskal  were  convened  for  the 
6th  of  May,  1789.  "The  States'-Gene- 
ral  wa9  an  extraordinary  body  which  had 
no  regular  existence.  It  was  a  creation 
of  the  royal  will,  and  had  been  convened 
on  occasions  of  pressins^  nece^^ity,"  to  se- 
cure special  objects.  It  had  been  nomi- 
nally composed  of  the  Three  Orders  of 
the  nation — the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people ;  but,  in  reality,  the  latter 
had  been   allowed,  hitherto,  little  or  no 


influence,  the  whole  Assembly  having 
been  the  obsequious  tool  of  the  monarch. 

On  this  occasion,  the  character  of  tho 
States'-General  was  to  undergo  a  total 
change.  The  friends  of  freedom  insisted, 
that,  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  the 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people 
should  be  equal  in  numbers  to  those  of 
the  privileged  orders,  the  nobles  and  cler- 
gy united.  The  king  and  his  partisans 
objected;  but  the  people  had  stout  cham- 
pions in  Lafayette  and  other  patriotic 
men,  and  that  basis  of  representation  was 
allowed. 

The  States'  General  assembled,  —  the 
deputies  from  the  people,  and  a  few  from 
the  other  orders,  sincerely  wishing  to  re- 
form the  abuses  and  establish  the  Gov- 
ernment in  equity ;  the  others  bent  only 
on  raising  obstacles,  and  retarding  the 
good  work  by  every  means.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  People  were  patient,  conciliat- 
ing and  firm ;  and,  when  they  had  borne 
long  with  the  frivolous  mendacity  of  the 
royal  party,  they,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
resolved  themselves  into  a  legislative 
body,  under  the  title  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  took  the  staff  of  Reform 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  clergy  and  some  of  the  nobility 
resolved  to  support  and  second  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  king,  importuned  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  adjourned  the  sitting  of  the 
new  Assembly  to  the  22d,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  with  them  in  person,  an4 
blocked  up  the  doors  of  their  hall  with 
an  armed  soldiery.  Whereupon  the  res* 
olute  Assembly  repaired  to  the  Tsnnis 
CouBT,  where,  in  a  gloomy  room,  with 
bare  walls  and  no  seats,  it  resumed  its 
deliberations. 

On  that  day,  amid  discordant  shouts 
without  and  within  the  building — now  for 
the  King,  now  for  the  Assenibly,  —  the 
members  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
separate,  but  to  assemble  whenever  ci^ 
cumstances  should  require,  till  the  Con^i 
Btitution  of  the  kingdom  should  b^  ibuud« 
ed  on  a  solid  basis. 

This  spirited  action,  backed  as  it  was 
by  an  unmistakable  popular  feeling, 
greatly  irritated  the  nobles  and  alarmed 
the  court.     The  ^iqg  was  importuned  t^ 
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interfere.  He  was  also  exhorted  bj^  La- 
fkyette  and  his  noble  minority  from  the 
privileged  orders,  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  reople,  as  now  represented  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  poor  king,  knowing  that  his  pre- 
rogative was  already  paralyzed — distract- 
ed by  these  counter-currents,  .and  having 
no  high-minded  sentiments  to  guide  him, 
stoop^  to  Intrigue,  and  put  his  trust  in 
Craft. 

He  adjourned  his  sitting  with  the  As- 
sembly to  the  23d  ;  and — in  the  hope  of 
preventing  their  meeting  on  the  22d,  the 
princes  hired  the  Tennis  Court,  on  pretext 
of  playing  there  on  that  day.  But  the 
Assembly,  not  baffled  by  this  small  arti- 
fice, repaired  to  a  Church,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  popular  enthusiasm. 

v. THE  BBVOLUTION  TRIUMPHANT THE 

KINa  SUBMITS. 

The  next  day,  the  Hall  of  the  States, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  was 
opened  first  to  the  deputies  of  the  Privi- 
leged Orders,  and  when  the  deputies  of 
the  people  were  admitted  at  length,  they 
found  their  seats  occupied  by  their  rivals. 

The  king  appeared,  "  surrounded  by 
all  the  parade  ox  power."  He  condemn- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  con- 
firmed the  abuses  under  which  the  coun- 
try groaned,  and  commanded  the  Conven- 
tion to  dissolve. 

As  the  infatuated  monarch  left  the 
hall,  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  rose  in 
the  commanding  person  oOiirabeau,  and 
thundered  at  tibe  tyrant  m  the  martial 
rhetoric  of  that  great  orator.  The  As- 
sembly protracted  its  sitting,  and,  such 
were  the  indications  of  the  popular  will, 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  Paris,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  deputies  ft*om  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  yielded ;  and  "  on  the 
27  th  of  June  the  three  orders  had  become 
united  in  one  general  Assembly,  repre- 
senting the  whole  nation." 

Everything  indicated  a  speedy  collision 
between  the  king  and  the  nation.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  being  concentrated 
upon  the  Capitol.  "  Versailles  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  camp ;  the  hall  of 
the  States  was  surrounded  by  guards,  and 
entrance  prohibited  to  the  citizens.    Mer- 


cenary troops,  and  traiiiflof  lUlilleryfroiA 
abroad,  were  posted  around  Paris.  Theoe 
hostile  preparations  agitated  the  people, 
and  disturbances  were  abready  oommeoo- 
ed." 

The  Assembly  moved  an  address  to 
the  king,  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops ;  but,  the  royal  mind,  barren  of 
power,  was  plenteous  in  stupidity,  and 
the  dangerous  excitement  Was  fostered. 

Unawed  by  the  martial  array  that  sur- 
rounded them,  the  Assembly,  on  the  11th 
of  July ,  by  the  mouth  of  Lafayette,  pro- 
posed a  Dbclaratiok  of  Rights,  whi<^ 
commenced  in  these  words : 

"  Nature  has  made  men  free  and 
equal.  The  distmctioiu,  neoessary  for 
social  order  are  only  founded  on  general 
utility. 

♦♦  Every  roan  is  bom  with  righlB  ina- 
lienable and  imprescriptible;  such  are 
the  liberty  of  his  opinions  —  the  care  of 
his  honor  and  his  life — ^the  right  of  prop- 
erty —  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his 
person,  his  industry,  and  all  his  faculties; 
the  communication  of  all  his  thou^^ts  by 
all  possible  means ;  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness and  the  resistance  of  oppression." 

In  the  meantime  the  king  dismissed 
and  exiled  his  minister,  Necker,  who  was 
a  popular  favorite,  and  this  act  provoked 
an  insurrection,  that  shook  Paris  to  its 
foundatioDS.  While  the  intrepid  Assem- 
bly sat  for  two  days  and  nights,  delibe- 
rating upon  their  proposed  Constitution,  n 
furious  mob  were  assailing  the  Bastile— 
that  gloomy  and  infamous  fortress, 
crowd^  with  memorials  of  tyranny.  The 
almost  impregnable  structure  fell  before 
the  fury  of  the  populace ;  De  Launy,  itd 
commandant,  waA  beheaded;  and  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  was  fiicrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance that  ruled  the  hour. 

These  fearftil  events  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  king,  and  brought  him,  on  the 
l5th,  a  humoled  and  somewhat  terrified 
man,  into  the  presence  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

For  the  first  time  he  recognized  the 
Assembly  as  the  voice  of  the  kingdom ; 
promised  to  recall  the  banished  Minister; 
declared  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the 
troops  to  retire  from  Versailles  and  from 
Paris,  and  avowed  his  willingness  to  trust 
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kimaolf  to  %he  affBotion  and  fidelity  of  the 
BatioD. 

These  words  were  hailed  with  applause 
aDd  the  grateful  deputies  arose,  and  on 
foot,  escorted  the  monarch  to  the  palace. 

YI. MABAMB  AT  THB  JTJBILES. 

The  Declaration  of  Bights  was  adopt- 
ed, and,  OB  the  4th  of  August,  the  As- 
■emblj  aboNBhed,  hy  solemn  decrees,  all 
the  fendak  rights  and  privileges,  with 
their  long^train  of  abuses. 

Thus,  we  Revolution  appeared  to  be 
Bsaliied.  The  oonfliet  had  been  waged, 
aad  the  yiotoiy  was  glorioas.  All  the 
rubbish  of  Medieval  Barbarism  was 
cleared  away  by  the  decree  of  the  nation. 
The  rights  of  Uie  pec^le  were  asserted, 
the  king,  like  his  subjects,  was  made 
amenable  to  the  Law;  and  an  Era  of 
Liberty  and  Glory  was  inaugurated  for 
Fraaoe. 

It  was  under  the  inspiring  Promise 
that  shone  from  these  great  events,  that 
Madame  Roland  returned  to  Paris,  and 
became  actively  interested  in  political 
life.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  traoe  her 
brief  and  brilliant  course  through  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Revolution,  and  the  disasters 
tk^  blighted  its  blossoms. 


Hie  first  Universalist  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  England,  in  1793. 

Tht  first  Uniyersalist  paper  in  the 
United  States  was  published  in  Boston, 
Hafls.,  in  1892.  ifie  first  weekly  paper 
was  commenced  in  1819. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universal- 
ists  of  ike  United  States  was  formed  in 
1785. 


God  never  alters  his  methods.  We 
may  hurry  ourselves  but  we  cannot  hurry 
him.  After  all,  the  grass  takes  just  as 
loQg  to  grow,  and  the  oak-tree  to  devel- 
op, and  the  great  processes  of  nature  to 
unfold  themselves.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  just  so  much  efibrt  must  go  to  just 
8D  mueh  result.  The  great  laws  of  God 
must  be  obeyed,  or  the  rewards  which 
fallow  the  obedience  of  those  laws  will 
not  come. 


THE  VOYABE  OF  LIFE. 

"By    B.    "W.    Putnam. 

I  am  weary,  weary,  weery« 
Of  this  sorrow,  sin  and  strife, 

On  a  stormy  sea,  in  darkness. 
Lost,  I  seek  the  better  life. 

Cloads  obscure  the  starry  heavens, 
Lightninffs  flash  across  the  sky, 

Thaoders  roU  In  deep  yibratioas, 
And  the  waves  are  dashing  high. 

Pilot,  pilot,  shield  me!  shield  me! 

From  these  wild  and  fierce  alarms, 
Tearing  at  my  very  heapt^trings, — 

•Bear  me  in  Thy  sheltering  arms! 

Oh,  I  tremble,  shrink,  and  shadder, 
As  the  cold  waves  o'er  me  roll! 

Yet  thou  sayest,  these  are  basting 
The  redemption  of  my  soaL 

Lo!  beyond  the  heaving  billows. 
See  a  heavenly  vision  bright: 

Pilot,  guide,  0,  safely  guide  me 
To  that  sweetly  shining  light! 

Lith,  thou  wild  and  stormy  ooean. 
With  thy  billows  raging  high ; 

Out  upon  thy  heaving  bosom. 
In  my  fhigile  bark  I  fly. 

Storms  of  hatred,  malice,  envy, 

•  Beat  in  fdry  o*er  my  head; 
Cunning  serpents  hiss  around  me, 

-  In  their  irild  and  watery  bed. 

Life,  thy  bitter  cup  is  offered, 

Lo,  I  quft  its  contents  all; 
Tea.  and  kiss  the  hand  that  proflered. 

For  'tis  healing  to  my  souL 

Darkly  though  the  olouds  of  sorrow, 
P*ll  the  sea  and  heavens  o'er, 

Tet  I  know  an  unseen  Pilot 
Guides  me  safely  to  that  shore; 

Where  the  skies  are  bright  and  cloudless. 
Where  the  rivers  peaceful  roll. 

Where  bright  seraphs  welcome,  sweetly. 
Every  storm  tost,  sin-sick  souL 


There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there; 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defisnded, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.— lonoisllow. 
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A  TH6USAND  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER   YU. 
By— . 

The  marvellous  wedding  was  over,  and 
we  who  had  witnessed  it,  were  left  with 
our  memories  for  future  pleasure. 

Nor  was  this,  by  any  means,  all  the  re- 
sult of  blessing  which  was  gleaned  by  our 
household,  as  recompense  for  that  stormy 
evening's  entertainment.  Abinidab's 
dollar  proved  to  be  a  bill  with  magical 
properties. 

John,  who  had  been  tajcen  into  the 
council  before'iand,  and  informed  what 
use  was  to  be  made  of  the  wedding  fee, 
said  immediately  on  the  departure  of  the 
parties, 

**  That  dollar  is  the  *  Aladdin's  Lamp,' 
which  shall  bring  to  me  the  treasure  that 
the  future  has  stored  up  for  me.  It  shall 
pay  my  fare  to  Boston,  and  once  there,  I 
will  struggle  hand  to  hand  with  fate,  as 
many  a  friendless  boy  has  done  before 
me." 

Nell  replied, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  son,  for  the  reso- 
lution.  We  cannot  tell  what  golden  fruit 
may  ripen  on  your  tree  of  life,  when  the 
harvest  time  is  come.  Many  a  younger 
and  fainter  heart  has  battled  alone  in  this 
great  conflict,  and  come  off  conqueror." 

The  resolution  was  taken.  In  a  mo- 
ment's time,  our  purposeless,  aimless  boy, 
who  had  floated  heretofore  like  a  bubble 
on  the  river  of  life,  assumed  his  place  as 
a  drop  in  the  current.  Henceforth  he 
was  to  be  a  living  force.  He  was  no 
longer  drifting  idly  with  the  tide,  like  a 
useless  bauble  whose  only  fate  is  to  be 
broken  ere  it  reached  the  sea. 

On  so  slight  hinges  do  the  doors  swing 
which  usher  us  from  one  department  of 
this  strange  life  to  another.  We  sit  and 
wait  for  some  great  event  to  startle  us 
from  our  ntmchaJaTicey  and  point  us  to 
prosperity,  but  our  waiting  is  in  vain. 

Anon,  some  little  accident  of  life  oc- 
curs, some  trifling  incident  which  yester- 
day we  might  have  contemplated  without 
a  quickened  pulse.  But  to-day  it  is  our 
destiny.  It  takes  us  with  a  vice-like 
grasp  and  shoves  us  into  action.  Life  no 
longer  to  us  glimmers  and  sparkles  like 


the  fining  sur&ce  over  whidi,  for  eo 
many  years,  we  have  watched  our  mir- 
rored reflection.  We  are  afloat  with  its 
tide,  and  we  most  struggle  and  be  strong. 

By  the  morning  train,  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  John  left  us  i^r  Boston.  He 
'had  no  acquaintance,  or  friend  in  the 
city.  No  one  to  direct  hhn  in  seeking 
employment,  No  one  to  counsel  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  finding  solace.  He 
had  an  honest  heart  and  a  wiling  hand, 
and  with  these  alone,  he  und^took  the 
battle  of  life. 

I  know  of  no  way  that  I  can  ^ive  yoa 
so  good  an  idea  of  those  first  struggling 
weeks,  as  by  transcribing  a  few  of  his 
first  letters  home. 

The  first  one  was  written  on  Wednes- 
day morning  following  the  Monday  on 
which  he  left  us.  There  was  manifest 
throughout  it,  a  veil  of  artificial  joy 
spread  over  a  background  of  doubtBil 
shadow.  But  let  me  not  anticipate. 
The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Dear  Mother — I  did  not  write  you 
by  yesterday's  mail,  as  I  hoped  by  wait- 
ing to  have  better  tidings  to  communi- 
cate. I  ought  not  to  insinuate  that  I 
have  had  bad  tidings  to-day.  Any  one 
who  is  well  and  has  blue  sky  over  his 
head,  the  solid  ground  under  his  feet,  and 
the  assurance  in  his  heart  ,that  God  is 
over  all,  ought  to  be  happy.  I  am  try- 
ing to  keep  cheei^ful,  but  I  must  confess 
that  my  circumstances  are  not  very  &- 
vorable  ones  to  promote  good  nature.  I 
am  pursuing  my  fortune  as  Abinidab  did 
matrimony,  **  under  difficulties." 

On  Monday,  aft«r  I  arrived*  here,  I 
set  myself  diligently  at  work  looking  for 
a  situation. 

I  wanted  a  place,  (if  it  was  possible 
to  get  such  an  one)  as  book-k<^per  in  a 
wholesale  house.  I  went  from  place  to 
place,  losing  no  time,  and  presenting  my 
claims  as  modestly  as  1  knew  )how, 
throughout  the  entire  day.  I  couldn't 
seem  to  impress  Boston  at  all  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  necessary  to  its  well-be- 
ing. Crowds  drifted  and  hurried,  and 
jostled  one  another  in  their  eager  haste, 
to  attend  to  the  claims  of  commerce. 

The  anxious  marts  of  trade  seemed  to 
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have  pressed  eyerybody  into  their  service 
bat  me  ^  who  longed  so  to  obey  their  be- 
hests; me  who,  before  night,  grew  so 
weary  and  worn,  that  I  would  have  taken 
an  opportunity  to  have  done  almost  any 
honest  wor||.  But  no  door  opened 
through  which  I  could  see  the  first  ray 
of  light. 

I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  deso- 
late, diseouraged  feeling  which  crept 
over  m^  when  the  darkness  came  that 
night.  So  many  hearts  beating  near  me, 
yet  not  one  beating  for  me.  So  many 
home  lights  peeping  out  into  the  drear 
darkness,  yet  not  one  inviting  me  to  share 
its  cheer,  or  even  offering  me  a  shelter 
for  my  head.  I  thought  of  you,  dear 
mother,  and  of  all  the  loved  ones  at 
home.  How  many  happy  evenings  came 
to  my  mind,  that  we  have  spent  together 
in  the  days  gone  by.  We  too  have  gath- 
ered round  a  home  fire,  clojsed  our  shut- 
ters, and  left  poor  wanderers  out  in  the 
oold  and  darkness,  without  giving  them  a 
smgle  thought,  or  heart-beat  of  pity. 
Having  had  the  experience  of  that  d^ary 
night,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  can 
ever  be  as  thoughtless  again.  When 
next  I  have  a  home,  and  am  gathered 
with  those  I  love  beneath  its  shelter,  I 
will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  night,  to  breathe  a  prayer  to 
the  heavenly  Father  for  the  desolate- 
hearted. 

I  had  so  little  money  with  me  (you  re- 
member how  wilfully  I  disregarded  your 
counsel  about  taking  money)  that  I  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  whether  I  would  stay 
in  the  street,  or  try  to  secure  some  cheap 
lodging. 

I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a 
church  and  endeavored,  for  a  long  time, 
to  compose  my  mind.  I  tried  to  think 
of  the  eternal  verities,  to  fill  my  mind 
with  the  belief  that  God  reigns  and 
watches  over  every  creature  that  he  has 
made ;  I  said  to  myself,  *'  he  careth  for 
the  sparrows,"  and  will  surely  not  forget 
me. 

All  these  things  I  repeated  with  the 
vain  endeavor  to  fill  my  heart  with  them. 
It  could  not  be  done.  I  forever  recur- 
red to  the  certainty — ^which  was  not  an 
ambiguous  trouble  far  away — that  I  was 


friendless,  homeless  and  alone.  Had  I 
been  out  on  the  quiet  hills,  under  the 
open  sky,  where  I  could  have  felt  the 
sweet,  pure  breath  of  heaven  on  my  brow, 
I  believe  it  would  have  soothed  the 
throbbing  pain.  I  think  I  could  have 
felt  the  love  of  Gbd  more  nearly.  As  it 
was,  the  sunlight  of  his  face  was  hid  from 
me  by  die  shadow  of  the  city  walls,  and 
his  voice  of  blessing  could  not  reach  me, 
since  the  multitude  of  human  voices  in- 
tervened. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you,  mother, 
that  I  wept  that  night;  I  know  your 
mother-heart  will  understand  my  feeling, 
and  not  smile  derisively,  or  ihink  me  un- 
manly, because  of  this  confession. 

I  would  not  pain  you  by  painting  this 
desolate  picture,  if  I  were  not  going  to 
tell  you  that  a  more  cheerful  spirit  came 
to  me  with  the  next  morning's  light. 

I  did  not  stay  on  the  church  steps  all 
night.  I  be«in  to  feel  very  chilly,  and 
fearing  that  1  should  take  cold,  and  make 
more  expense  than  I  saved,  I  concluded 
to  seek  shelter.  I  went  to  a  hotel,  took 
a  room  and  went  to  bed.  But  having 
done  this,  I  did  not  find  myself  much 
more  comfortable  than  I  had  been  in  the 
open  air.  I  could  not  sleep.  It  was  my 
spirit  that  was  chilled  and  not  my  body. 
No  amount  of  covering  could  have  waim- 
ed  my  heart  that  night. 

I  watched  the  darkness  out  with  sleep- 
less eyes,  and  felt  thankful  for  the  first 
faint  rays  of  the  dawning.  I  hoped  the 
day  had  something  in  store  for  me,  and  I 
welcomed  its  coming  as  I  would  have 
done  the  face  of  a  friend.  I  lefl;  my  bed 
early,  went  to  a  restaurant  and  ate  a 
light  breakfast,  after  which  I  took  up 
my  search  again  for  employment. 

The  returning  light  had  brought  me  a 
braver  heart.  I  said  to  myself,  there 
must  be  something  that  I  can  do,  in  a 
city  like  this.  I  will  keep  a  good  cour- 
age and  strive  till  I  find  it. 

By  this  time  I  had  ceased  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  the  kind  of  work  that  I 
should  do.  I  only  made  one  proviso  in 
my  mind.  That  was,  that  the  work 
should  be  honest — something  that  should 
help  the  world  forward,  or  at  least  not 
block  the  wheels  of  its  progress. 
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A  gentleman  in  a  dry  goods'  store 
where  I  inquired  for  a  plaee,  told  me 
that  there  was  a  yacant  clerkship  at  No. 
12 street,  where  a  young  man  coald 

get  a  ^ood  salary,  and  not  work  very 
ard  for  his  money.  I  made  haste  to 
find  it  with  my  heart  full  of  hope ;  but, 
to  my  great    disappointment,   when    I 

reached  No.  12  street,  I  ^nnd  a 

large  liquor  store,  and  the  plaoe  that  they 
proposed  to  put  me  was  behind  a  bar, 
where  I  was  to  retail  destruction  and 
misery  to  my  fellow-creatures,  for  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Gould  I  accept 
such  a  proposition?  No!  lonely  and 
anxious,  and  desolate  as  I  was,  I  would 
not  accept  such  a  place  as  that.  I  sajd 
to  myself,  "  I  can  lie  down  and  die  for 
want  of  sustenance,  if  need  be,  and  by 
dyinff  honestly,  I  shall  not  hare  made  the 
world  poorer ;  but  I  cannot  live  a  dis- 
honorable life,  and  have  the  bitter 
thought  foreyer  recurring  to  me,  that  the 
tides  of  civilization  roll  backward  under 
my  hand." 

I  said  to  the  pressii^  entreaty  of  the 
proprietor,  (for  he  seemed  very  anxious 
mdeed  that  I  should  stay), 'No;  I 
would  cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than 
occupy  it  with  such  work.' 

He  grew  excited  and  angry  at  my 
plainness  of  speech,  and  was  about  to 
thrust  me  out  of  his  presence,  when  a 
gentleman  present  interfered,  saying, 

"I  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you,  young  friend.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  made  of  the  ri^t  kind  of 
metal.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  young  men  in  my  day,  and  I  can 
tell  by  the  ring  of  tiie  coin  whether  it  be 
true  or  false.  What  do  you  want  to  do? 
Perhaps  I  can  be  of  aasistanoe  to 
you." 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  teii  him  what 
my  desires  were.  I  stated  frankly  the 
extremity  in  whidi  I  found  myself  plac- 
ed, to  which  he  immediately  replied, 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you.  If 
you  are  satisfied  to  make  a  small  begin- 
ning, I  think  I  can  put  you  at  work  this 
very  day." 

i  toia  him  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
anything  for  the  present,  by  which  I 
could  earn  my  bread  honestly.     He  told 


me  to  call  at  No.  22 street,  at  two 

p.  M.,  where  we  could  finish  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Of  course  I  was  punctual  to  the  hosr^ 
and  found  Mr.  Paton  waiting  for  mcu 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  tak||a  place  in  » 
store  as  under  clerk,  where  1  should  have 
only  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  at 
first  I  repKed  that  I  would,  and  accor- 
dingly I  was  at  once  installed  in  my  new 
quarters.  I  do  not  find  the  pl^ce  ooa- 
fortable.  There  are  ten  clerks  in  the  es- 
tablishment beside  myself,  and  they  do 
not  aeem  to  try  to  make  the  place  very 
pleasant  for  me.  I  sleep  in  the  store, 
and  board  at  an  eating-house,  and  havo 
altogedier,  a  most  unhoraelike  prospect 
before  me.  But  I  am  determined  that  I 
will  be  contented ;  that  I  will  glean  com- 
fort from  rugged  pathways,  and  mayhap 
they  will  grow  smoother  for  me  by-and-by. 

I  hope  you  will  write  me  very  often; 
for,  next  to  t^  sight  of  the  dear  home- 
faces,  a  letter  from  home  will  be  the  moei 
welcome  thing.  I  have  written  you  a 
long  letter,  knd  I  must  close  it  now,  for 
other  duties  are  waiting  me. 

Give  my  dearest  love  to  all  the  hone 
friends.  Share  the  kisses  which  I  send 
with  ihe  children,  and  let  me  be  duly  re- 
membered to  all  outside  of  the  home  cir^ 
cle,  who  care  for,  and  inquire  for  me. 
With  kindliest  regards  for  all,  but  above 
all,  for  you,  dear  mother,  I  remain  * 
Your  loving  son,  John. 

P.  S.  In  looking  over  my  letter,  I  find 
that  I  have  permitted  a  miserably  sombre 
hue  to  creep  over  it.  I  am  ashamed  thai 
it  is  so.  If  I  had  time  I  would  bum  it, 
and  write  you  a  loi^,  cheerful  letter  in 
its  place.  But  as  I  have  not  time  to 
write  another,  and  I  know  vou  will  feel 
very  anxious  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me 
toHlay,  I  will  send  this  along,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  begging  you,  in  these  its  last 
words,  to  thi^  of  me,  not  as  the  miseiu- 
ble  complainer  which  the  letter  repre- 
sents, but  as  a  younc  man  with  health,  a 
hopefrd  heart,  moderately  happy  with 
his  present  circumstances,  and  expecting 
to  be  jsmcitk  more  so  in  the  future. 
Again,  lovingly  yours, 

J.  M.  G." 
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I  think  every  member  of  the  hmWj 
circle  was  tearhil,  when  this  letter  was 
read  aloud.  We  had  missed  John,  oh, 
m  mach,  daring  the  days  that  he  had 
been  gone.  We  had  felt  so  anxious  t<^ 
hear  of  his  welfare.  If  he  had  spent 
nights  of  sleeplessness,  we  too  had  watch- 
ed  the  stars  oat  with  a  dreary  waitii^ 
for  the  dawn.  We  had  never,  through 
all  the  cares  of  our  childrens'  infancy, 
had  nights  half  as  ^1  of  anxious  thought 
as  these  had  been.  So  long  as  they  were 
all  with  us,  so  long  as  our  little  ones 
were  gathered  in  the  home  nest,  and  we 
could  supply  their  wants,  watch  over 
their  sufferings,  and  alleviate  their  pain, 
by  our  tender  care,  we  were  comparative- 
ly content.  But  the  time  had  come 
when  we  could  no  longer  do  this. 
Our  fledglings  were  trying  their  own 
wings. 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  winds  of 
adversity  were  blowing  coldly  about  the 
hearts  that  we  had  warmed  and  shelter- 
ed so  long  in  the  bosom  of  our  love.  We 
were  anxious  and  sick  at  heart.  Had  we 
not  remembered  that  God  was  over  all, 
that  he  cared  more  tenderly  for  our  dear 
ones  than  we  were  able,  even  in  our  most 
anxious  moments,  to  ask  or  think,  we 
know  not  how  we  could  have  borne  the 
trial. 

This  new  experience  brought  again  to 
our  minds  the  query.  How  are  those  who 
4ave  never  learned  to  trust  God  and  rely 
on  his  strength,  ever  sustained  through 
the  emergencies  of  life?  They  could  not 
be,  surely,  were  it  not  that  the  tender 
Father  fornves  their  rebellion,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  cry  of  their  wounded  spir- 
'  its,  gives  them  help,  when  their  lips  will 
not  utter  the  pleading  entreaty  for  deliv- 
erance. 

On  Saturday  of  the  same  week  we  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  our  wanderer. 
It  ran  thus : — 

"Dka»  Father:  —  Two  days  have 
elapsed  since  I  sent  thoughts  home,  clad 
with  ink  and  paper,  but  I  trust  you  will 
not  therefore  think  that  winged  messen- 
gers from  my  brain  have  not  visited  you 
through  almost  every  moment  of  my 
waking  hours,  and  oftentimes,  from  out 
my  world  of  dreams. 


You  will,  all  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am 
feeling  piuch  more  cheerful  than  when  I 
wrote  you  last  I  have  reason  to  feel  so, 
as  my  pro^)ects  have  brightened  materi- 
ally since  then.  I  have  not  yet  been 
here  a  week,  but  I  have  been  promoted 
in  this  short  time,  and  I  have  a  prospect 
of  another  advance  in  a  few  months,  if  I 
am  faithful.  You  will  wonder,  I  know, 
at  this,  and  think  I  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  curious  employer,  who  puts  a 
young  man  in  a  situation  one  day,  and 
advances  him  the  same  week  to  a  higher 
one,  so  I  must  tell  you  how  it  cam6 
about.  The  day  after  I  came,  the  head 
clerk  brought  a  pile  of  dress  silks  down 
to  my  counter,  just  afler  we  opened  the 
store  in  the  morning.  He  threw  them 
down  hastily,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  There's  a  fine  lot  of  silks.  I  hope 
you  will  sell  them  all  before  night." 

I  responded  cheerfully,  »*  I  hope  so," 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  sort  them  out 
and  arrange  them  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  possible.  In  doing  so,  I 
discovered  that  some  of  them  were  slight- 
ly damaged.  They  had  evidently  been 
wet  in  transportation,  and  though  they 
were  not  entirely  ruined,  they  were  in- 
jured to  the  degree  of  not  being  first  class 
silks,  and  I  felt  that  they  should  not  be 
sold  as  such.  I  went  immediately  to 
Mr.  Ames,  the  clerk  who  had  brought 
them  to  me,  and  said, 

<<  Mr.  Ames,  those  silks  you  brought 
to  my  counter,  just  now,  are  damaged 
goods." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
and  replied, 

"  You  are  not  telling  me  any  news." 

I  waited  a  moment  ^r  him  to  proceed, 
but  seeing  him  not  inclined  to  do  so,  I 
asked, 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Do  what  I  told  you,  when  I  carried 
them  to  you ;  sell  them  all  before  night, 
if  you  can  possibly  do  it." 

«But— " 

"  None  of  your  super-honest  *  huts  ' 
here.     Go  and  do  what  I  tell  you." 

I  replied,  "  I  will  not  be  interrupted, 
and  prevented  from  saying  what  I  have 
got  to  say  about  these  silks.  They  are 
not  first  class  goods,  and  ought  not  to  be 
sold  for  such,"         ^^  t 
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♦*  Pooh !  you  are  over  nice^"  said  he ; 
"  not  one  person  in  fifty  would  notice 
those  spots  in  buying  the  dresses.  They 
wouldn't  find  it  out  until  they  got  home, 
and  then  they  would  contrive  some  way 
to  cut  round  and  trim  over  the  spots,  so 
the  dresses  will  look  just  as  well  in  the 
end.  You  trust  a  woman  for  getting  her 
neck  out  of  a  yoke,  if  it  fits  ever  so  tight. 
They  are  all  the  more  shrewd  about  these 
matters,  for  they  don*t  want  to  own  it 
when  they  have  been  cheated." 

*<  That  wouldn't  make  the  sin  any  less 
in  me,  if  I  sold  these  goods  for  full  price, 
knowing  they  were  not  worth  it,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  You  have  got  a  real  country  con- 
science," said  he,  smiling  again,  his  pecu- 
liarly derisive  smile. 

"  You  cannot  turn  me  from  my  pur- 
pose by  ridicule,"  I  replied.  "It  is 
wrong  to  sell  the  silks  as  you  desire  them 
sold,  and  I  will  not  do  it." 

"  I  will  have  no  more  words  with  you," 
said  he  angrily.  "  Go  and  do  as  I  bid 
you,  or  your  disobedience  will  cost  you 
your  place." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  I  said  firmly.  "If 
I  am  turned  into  the  street  before  night, 
I  will  deal  justly." 

"  You  heard  what  I  said*"  was  his  only 
reply. 

I  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Was  I  then  to  be  thrust  out  of  employ- 
meat,  so  hardly  obtained,  and  the  crumb 
of  bread  snatched  from  my  mouth,  al- 
most before  I  had  begun  to  realize  that  I 
was  fed,  because,  forsooth,  I  would  not 
defraud  my  fellow-man  ? 

I  would  not  falter.  I  remembered 
your  teachings,  dear  father.  I  knew 
mother  would  oless  me  for  an  honest  pur- 
pose, and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  go 
back  to  her  presence  hungry  and  poorly 
clad,  if  I  could  carry  a  pure  heart,  than 
with  the  wealth  of  Croesus  and  the  out- 
ward adornments  of  king  Solomon,  if 
they  clothed  a  shabby  spirit. 

As  I  turned  to  go  back  to  my  counter, 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Paton  was  in  the 
store.  He  was  standing  but  a  little  way 
from  me,  and  I  thought,  (^though  I  was 
by  no  means  sure)  that  he  must  have 
heard  ihe  conversation. 


He  stood  with  his  back  toward  me,  and 
was  talking  in  an  unooncf  med  manner 
with  one  of  his  clerks. 

I  returned  to  my  counter  without  at- 
tracting his  attention,  Once  more  safe 
in  my  own  enclosure,  I  experienced  a 
strange  conflict  of  feeling.  Temptation 
beset  me  sorely.  The  first  flush  of  indig- 
nant feeling  was  past.  The  first  impulse 
to  right  was  over,  and  I  had  come  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  weighed  possi- 
billities,  and  counted  the  cost  of  results. 
Ought  I  to  be  ashamed  to  own  to  yon, 
dear  father,  that  I  hesitated  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  dallied  with  the  tempter  ? 

On  one  side  of  me  lay  the  desolate, 
dreary  city  with  its  unwilling  gifts  of  la- 
bor, into  whose  unwelcome  jaws  I  was 
destined  to  fall,  if  I  persisted  in  my  hon- 
est purpose.  I  knew  that  I  must  go 
away,  and  probably  wander  for  days  un- 
sheltered and  hungry  in  the  street.  I 
looked  out  of  the  wmdow  at  the  cheerless 
prospect.  There  ^as  a  dreary  storm 
that  morning,  and  the  rain,  and  hail  and 
snow,  always  a  pitiful  trinity,  seemed 
more  desolate  than  I  ever  saw  them  be- 
fore. I  can  endure  such  a  storm  in  the 
country,  where  the  warm,  soft  bosom  of 
the  earth  receives  the  chill  message  de- 
scending from  the  sky.  When  God's 
great  law  of  recompense  is  manifest 
among  his  works,  I  rest  content.  So 
when  I  see  his  broad  fields  and  open  acres 
receive  his  severest  chastisemente  with 
joy,  I  know  that  he  blesses  them  even 
while  he  seems  to  punish. 

But  I  cannot  see  his  love-labors  so 
plainly  in  the  city.  -The  hail  and  snow 
only  come  to  make  the  despicable  black 
mud  of  the  street  more  filthy  and  unsight- 
ly. Multitudes  of  little  bare-footed  chil- 
dren go  crying  by  with  frost-bitten  toes, 
looking  with  their  hungry,  pleading  eyes 
to  heaven,  to  catch  the  first  ray  of  sun- 
light which  shall  pierce  the  storm. 

Perhaps  the  Father  sees  them,  and 
answers  their  cry  in  ways  that  I  know 
not  of.  Mayhap  some  day  when  the  veil 
which  covers  my  sin-dimmed  eyes  shall 
grow  thinner,  I  shall  see  and  reoognise 
the  blessings  which  are  hidden  in  God's 
ministrations  to  the  city.  On  the  day 
of  which  I  write  I  confess  I  saw  nothing 
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bat  desolation  in  his  dealings  with  us 
here. 

This  dreary  &te  lay  before  me  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other  there  was — if  not  joy 
— at  least  a  present  respite  from  suffer-, 
ing.  I  was  under  comfortable  shelter, 
well  warmed  and  sufficiently  fed.  ^By  a 
simple  trick  of  trade  I  could  keep  my 
place.  I  would  not  have  to  speak  a  word 
— no  actual  lie  would  have  to  pass  my 
lips.  The  sin  would  be  of  omission  and 
not  commission.  I  queried  jwhether  God 
would  see  an  overt  act  of  wrong  in  me  if 
I  yielded.  He  saw  my  situation  and 
knew  my  extremity.  Would  he  hold  me 
guilty  if  I  held  the  lines  of  his  law  loose- 
ly ?  I  knew  by  the  way  my  protest  had 
been  received  that  this  style  of  deceit  was 
not  unusual  in  city  trade.  The  tempter 
whispered,  "All  your  fellow-tradesmen 
do  so,  why  not  you  ?  If  you  forsake  this 
place  it  will  be  to  repeat  the  same  expe- 
rience in  another,  and  perhaps  endure 
bitter  suffering  from  want.'' 

I  had  begun  to  listen  to  the  syren 
voice,  and  I  know  not  how  far  it  might 
have  led  me  down  the  path  which  leads 
to  darkness,  had  I  not  been  roused  from 
my  revery  by  the  appearance  at  my  coun- 
ter, of  a  morning  customer.  Her  looks 
and  manner  indicated  business.  Such 
persons,  who  really  mean  to  trade,  and 
would  'make  a  clerk's  attentions  an  ob- 
ject, often  come  in  the  morning,  and 
quite  often  on  stormy  mornings.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  this  class  of 
customers  and  the  gaudy  butterflies  who 
swarm  our  places  of  trade  in  the  after- 
noon, as  there  is  between  the  dahlia 
whose  only  autumn  recompense  for  heav- 
en and  earth's  summer  nursing,  is  a  clus- 
ter of  gaudy  blossoms,  and  the  rich  fruit 
tree,  whose  abundant  answer  of  thanks- 
giving loads  the  air  with  fragrance  and 
makes  the  earth  glad  with  its  overwhelm- 
ing cheer. 

The  lady  whose  entry  I  have  noted 
came  directly  to  my  counter  and  asked  to 
look  at  winter  silks.  I  turned  to  my 
shelves,  and  laid  before  her  some  of  those 
which  I  had  jist  received,  t<^ether  with 
a  large  number  of  others,  which  I  knew 
to  be  genuine.  My  hand  trembled  so  as 
I  laid  the  condemned  silks  b%fore  her, 


that  I  was  actually  frightened  at  my  own 
condition.  If  I  had  been  a  thief,  and  the 
goods  had  been  my  first  stolen  property, 
1  could  not  have  acted  more  guilty.  I 
was  wretched.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
perhaps  I  shall  yet  be  saved — probably 
she  will  prefer  some  of  the  unsoiled  piec- 
es, and  I  shall  be  alone  with  my  tempta- 
tion yet  a  little  longer,  before  I  am 
thrust  over  the  precipice  of  sin. 

I  handled  the  silks  deftly.  I  threw 
the  spotted  pieces  underneath  as  much  as 
possible,  and  covered  them  with  what  I 
knew  to  be  genuine  and  good.  But  in 
doing  so,  one  of  them  was  exposed,  and 
inmiediately  my  customer  said, 

"There's  a  beauty.  Let  me  look  at 
that  purple  silk,  if  you  please." 

I  pretended  not  to  understand  her,  and 
gave  for  her  admiration  one  of  the  upper 
tier  of  silks,  but  she  rejected  it,  saying, 

"No;  the  bright  purple  underneath, 
is  the  one  I  want." 

There  was  no  alternative.  My  time 
of  trial  had  come.  I  took  the  sil)c  out 
with  a  Minting  heart.  The  piece  thai 
she  called  for  was  not  as  badly  spotted  as 
some  of  them,  indeed,  the  imperfections 
were  few  and  slight,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  day  favored  the  deceit.  I  have  since 
tried  the  same  piece  of  silk  in  a  strong 
light,  and  found  the  spots  only  by  search- 
ing for  them.  But  that  morning  they 
appeared  to  my  eye  large  and  bright,  and 
they  stood  out  before  me  like  accusing 
spirits.  I  could  not  endure  it ;  I  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  tempter  whis- 
pered, 

"  Wait;  she  may  not  take  that  pat- 
tern. If  she  does  accept  it,  it  will  be 
time  then  for  you  to  explain  its  defects. 
If  she  does  not,  you  can  gain  time  to 
think,  before  you  will  have  another  cus- 
tomer to  put  your  strength  of  purpose  to 
the  test. 

I  waited,  but  each  moment  made  my 
case  more  hopeless.  She  liked  the  silk, 
thought  it  would  make  a  splendid  drees, 
and  with  her  slender  fiogers,  she  shifted 
the  rich  folds  admiringly. 

I  took  another  piece  of  purple  from  the 
shelves,  and  exhibited  it  with  my  most 
skilful  handling,  saying,  while  I  did  so, 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  this  piece  better  ? 
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I  believe  it  woul<l  plciase  jqvl  better  in 
the  end,  than  that." 

I  smile  since  then  to  think  what  plead- 
ing tones  my  voice  assumed.  If  I  had 
been  begging  for  my  life  I  could  not  have 
done  so  with  more  earnest  entreaty. 

In  one  sense  I  was  begging  for  life. 
The  term  of  my  happy,  innocent  life  de- 
pended on  her  answer.  And  why  should 
we  live,  or  call  existence  life  afler  we 
have  passed  our  time  of  joy.  Had  I 
have  sold  that  damaged  silk  that  morn- 
ing, I  should  have  been  adrift  on  a 
treacherous  sea.  There  would  have  been 
no  barrier  between  me  and  the  deepest 
depths  of  deceit.  Once  having  crossed 
that  rubioon,  I  should  never  have  strug- 
gled back  to  the  shores  of  peace. 

Had  she  accepted  my  proposal  and 
taken  the  other  silk  wi^out  question,  I 
should  have  had  time  ^r  farther  strug- 
gling, and  I  ki^ow  not  how  the  contest 
might  have  ended. 

Long  wrestling  with  the  tempter,  some- 
times weakens  us  to  the  point  of  yield- 
ing, when  a  sudden  exertion  of  our 
strength  might  swing  us  clear  of  the  pit- 
iall.  I  did  not  turn  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune for  myself,  but,  thank  God,  it  was 
turned  for  me,  and  I  was  saved.  The 
lady  replied,  looking  me  directly  in  the 
eye  with  a  pearching  look  as  she  did  so, 

"  I  prefer  this  piece,  and,  as  it  is  a 
higher  priced  silk  than  the  one  you  hold, 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  wish  me 
to  purchase  the  other.  If  there  is  a  rea- 
son will  you  give  it  ?  " 

The  way  was  open  now  and  plain. 

"  There  is  a  reason,'*  I  said  firmly. 
«  The  piece  you  hold  in  your  hand  is 
slightly  damaged,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  for  me  to  sell  it  for  a  perfect  piece, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  such." 

The  moment  the  words  liad  passed  my 
lips  I  was  happy.  Surely,  the  angels 
who  came  and  ministered  unto  Ckrist 
when  his  bitter  trial  was  over,  have  not 
•deserted  the  world  wholly  since  then. 
We,  poor,  struggling  morUils,  when  we 
are  tempted  like  as  he  was,  and  crush 
our  enticing  foes  without  sin,  leave  our 
besetting  satans  behind  us,  and  the  angel 
Peace  comes  in  to  take  up  his  abode 
withna. 


I  have  never  seen  a  happier  momenft 
than  the  one  of  which  I  write.  I  think 
I  oonld  have  borne  hunger  and  dbld,  to  a 
bitter  degree, — had  they  come  as  the  re-> 
suit  of  that  act — without  much  suffering. 
I  know  that  martyr  fires  bring  not  the 
bitter  pain  with  their  devouring  flames, 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  imagine. 
When  we  are  really  <<  persecuted  lor 
righteousness  sake,*'  tiie  blessing  which 
heaven  sends  to  us,  a  thousand  times 
more  than  compensates  for  the  hardest 
pain  that  man  can  cause  us  to  suffer. 

My  customer  dropped  the  silk  imme- 
diately, which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  "  you  are  an  ex- 
ception among  clerks.  I  have  never  met 
with  this  degree  of  honesty  in  a  salesman 
before.  You  will  be  likely  to  see  my 
face  at  this  counter  very  often  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

I  bowed  my  thanks  for  her  compli- 
ment, and  she  proceeded  to  look  over  the 
remaining  silks,  purchased  two  very  ex- 
pensive pieces,  and  left  me  with  a  kind 
good  morning. 

As  idle  departed,  Mr.  Paton  approach- 
ed me.  I  expected  hard  words  and  a  per- 
emptory dismissal  from  bis  service.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  said  to  me  kindly, 

"  You  are.  having  some  trouble,  I  see, 
about  your  silks.  I  will  meet  you  and 
Mr.  Ames  this  evening  at  six,  in  the 
counting-room,  when  we  will  settle  the 
matter." 

**  But,"  said  I,  **  in  the  mean  time, 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  goods  ?" 

<'  Let  them  remain  on  your  shelves.  I 
will  give  you  further  orders  about  thevi 
4his  evenipg." 

His  words  were  calm,  his  manner  uir- 
disturbed.  I  had  no  due  to  his  .mptfve 
in  asking  the  interview.  He  had  evi- 
•dently  b^n  watching  nte  throughout  the 
whole  contest.  He  was  now  to  take  the 
day  to  ait  in  judgment  on  th^  case,  and 
at  .evening  we  were  summoned  to^  receive 
his  verdict. 

QHie  hours  of  the  day  crept  slowly  by. 
My  spirit  WM  peaceful  and  happy,  but  I 
felt  very  anxious  to  know  my  fate.  Aa 
the  eloek  jstaruck  aix,  I  lifted  the  latoh  of 
the  counting-room  door.    Mr.  Patou.F«3 
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mtfthig  at  the  desk  writing.  He  bade  me 
be  seated,  and  he  continued  his  work. 
We  waited  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Mr.  Paton  looked  at  his  watch  impatient- 
ly. Another  quarter  elapsed,  and  Mr. 
Ames  had  not  arriyed.  llien  Mr.  Paton 
closed  his  book  and  said, 

«*  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  longer 
for  Mr.  Ames,  fie  and  I  will  settle  our 
matters  alone.  What  I  want  to  say  to 
you  is,  that  I  find  to-day,  new  cause  for 
trusting  and  esteeming  you.  I  have  been 
in  trade  for  twenty  years,  and  all  that 
time  I  have  made  honesty  an  unvarying 
rale.  I  do  not  swerve  from  it  myself 
and  I  demand  it  imperatively  of  the  per- 
sons in  my  employ.  Thou^  Mr.  Ames 
has  been  a  long  time  with  me,  I  have 
never  before  detected  him  in  any  remiss- 
ness of  this  character.  As  I  said  before, 
he  and  I  must  settle  that  matter  between 
ourselves.  As  a  token  of  the  estimation 
in  which  I  hold  your  action,  I  have  in- 
creased your  salary  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; shall  give  you  the  ^fth  clerk's 
place,  and  the  promise  of  better  things 
by-and-by,  if  our  ftiture  acquaintance 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  our  past  has 
been.** 

I  thanked  him  as  well  as  my  foil  heort 
would  allow,  and  returned  to  my  labor. 

I  should  have  Written  you  this  good 
news  yesterday,  but  we  were  so  busy  I 
had  no  moment  of  time.  To-night,  I 
steal  the  hour  to  write,  from  my  sleep, 
but  I  am  so  happy,  I  can  well  afford  to 
spare  it.  I  know  how  happy  this  letter 
will  make  you  all,  and  the  privilege  of 
oommnnicating  so  much  joy,  rests  me 
more  than  sleep. 

With  dearest  love  for  you  all  at  home, 
I  remain  your  affectionate  son,    John. 

I  cannot  represent  in  words,  the  hap- 
piness that  we  received  from  this  letter. 
We  give  ourselves  to  great  joy  and  re. 
joicing  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
armies  reaches  us  —  when  a  battle  with 
carnal  weapons  has  been  won — how  much 
more  can  we  rejoice  when  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  has  conquered,  and  innumerable 
angels  join  our  notes  of  joy.  Our  first* 
'  bom  had  wrestled  with  the  tempter,  and 
"from  ^e  contest  had  come  forth  vtctorii 


ous,  with  salvation  written  on  his  banner, 
and  we,  who  loved  him  best,  felt  like 
strewiqg  palm  branches  for  his  feet,  and 
crowning  him  with  never  fading  laurels. 


IN  MEMORIAM'H.  G.  S. 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  Mrs.  C.  A,  Soule, 

B3r  >j[rcu   "MLaxry  JP«  Robinson. 

Gone  in  the  hdghtoew  of  lilb^s  early  monung» 
Ere  thy  pure  spirit  caoghtirom  earth  astain* 

And  though  our  heane  with  angnifth  deep  are 
thrillii^. 
We  cannot  wish  thee  back  to  earth  jagain. 

Thou  thonght'st,  young  soldier,  on  the  field  of 
hftttle. 

To  strike  a  bk>w  for  freedom,  and  for  right. 
But  ah,  a  mightier  far  than  haughty  Southron, 

Hath  anutten  thee  amid  thy  dreams  so  bright. 

We  cannot  think  that  thou  art  dead,  our  Hen- 
ry. 
That  we  on  earth  agun  shall  ne*er  behold 
That  youthful  Ibrm  in  all  its  glqrious  beauty. 
That  sunny  brow,  those  clustering  curls  of 
gold. 

Not  on  the  battle-field,  whece  death^shota  rain- 

ioff> 
Strew  thousands  of  our  loTed  ones  on  the 
plain, 
And  blood  is  crying  upward  unto  heaven, 
For  yeogeance,  as  did  Abel's  killed  by  Coin; 

But  in  the  hospital,  by  sbkness  wasted. 
Slowly  and  sure  thy  lifi^blood  ebbed  away; 

And  yet  thou  wert  not  lees  thy  country's  mar- 
tyr. 
Than  those  who  fiiU  amid  the  battle  fray. 

God  help  and  pity  thee,  poor,  weeping  mother. 

Thine  is  a  grief  too  deep  fiir  words  to  tell , 
Yet  while  thy  tears  like  summer  rain  are  £ill- 
ing. 
Look  up  to  Him  who  "doeth  all  thi|^ 
well.'» 

And  though  thy  path  is  now  all  dark  with  sor- 
row. 

Thy  loTing  Father  still  is  guiding  thee, 
Bemember  tthat  be  loveth  whom  he  ehasteneth, 

And  *aaithy  day  so  too  thy  strength  shall  be.' 

And  when  thy  earthly  bonds  by  death  are  riy«n, 
thou  Shalt  behold  those  dear  ones  gone  before 

Where  spirit  h%rps  are  ever  sweetly  spHniipg, 
And  partings  shall  be  known  or  feared  no 
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ONE  TOO  MANY. 

By    :M.akTyO.    Feolc 

"  Heinrich !  Heinrich !"  Yes,  I  heard 
them  calling  me;  merry  child  voices, 
sounding  through  the  usually  silent  old 
house,  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells.  My 
little  cousins  with  tiieir  white  dresses,  and 
blue  breast-knots,  peeped  into  odd,  stray 
comers  to  find  the  naughty  Heinrich,  who 
was  not  glad  his  brother  had  come  home. 

The  laughter  came  nearer.  I  saw  the 
yellow  curls  of  Beta  glancing  through  the 
door-way,  heard  the  triumphant  tones  of 
Mina,  and  darting  from  behind  the  heavy 
curtains,  locked  the  door  in  their  fsices 
with  a  fierce  passion  in  my  eyes  that 
frightened  them. 

I  heard  them  going  softly  down  stairs, 
with  hushed  voices,  all  save  saucy  Mina 
who  stood  at  the  locked  door  and  cried 
boldly,  *^I*m  going  down  stairs  to  tell 
Grandpa." 

Franz  had  come  home — my  little  broth*- 
er  Franz.  Down  stairs  the  rooms  were 
all  afflow  with  light;  the  old  pictures 
looked  out  from  fresh  garlands ;  and  all 
along  the  walls  greenly  and  joyously  the 
word  "  Welcome  "  shone  down  upon  the 
happy  faces  beneath.  Yes :  all  were  joy- 
ful but  I — his  brother,  who  should  have 
flown  to  embrace  him ;  so  they  said  to 
me.  I  stood  haughtily  in  the  deep  win- 
dow seat,  up  in  my  Grandmother's  room, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  dusky  curtains,  with 
a  deeper  shadow  on  my  brow — the  shadow 
of  hate;  for  without  ever  having  seen 
him,  I  hated  my  brother  Franz  with  my 
whole  soul. 

The  little  footsteps  had  long  since  died 
away,  and  I  heard  my  young  cousin's 
voices  as  they  floated  up  through  the  open 
window  to  my  ears.  My  Grandfather  was 
liieie — ^he  would  not  seek  me ;  he  would 
leave  the  proud,  bitter  boy  to  fight  through 
his  wicked  humor  as  he  might ;  then  when 
the  tempest  of  rage  was  spent,  he  would 
come  gently,  and  lay  his  hand  on  my 
head,  and  ask  God  to  bless  me.  I  had 
seen  tears  in  those  aged  eyes  for  me,  I 
had  seen  tears  there  for  an  only  son.  I 
had  heard  the  yearning  prayer — "My 
son,  my  son,  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee." 


That  son,  the  child  who  fed  his  fiither 
with  such  bitter  bread,  and  drove  him  into 
the  wilderness  in  his  old  age,  that  bon  was 
my  father. 

I  had  lived  since  I  was  six  years  old 
with  my  grandfather  Vivian,  the  old  Pas- 
tor, falling  into  all  the  queer  ways  of  the 
old  people,  and  adding  to  a  nature  already 
sensitive,  traits  that  were  more  quaint  and 
poetic.  I  thought  and  acted  unlike  ordi- 
nary children.  There  was  a  deep  under- 
flow of  grave  and  tender  reverence  come 
from  a  near  intercourse  with  holy  sur- 
roundings. My  plays  were  never  like 
other  boys,  of  d^  heroes  and  warlike 
deeds,  but  I  can  remember  that  our  little 
garden  was  the  scene  where  my  youthM 
faith  ofiered  up  Isaac ;  and  that  the  mound 
with  its  porcelain  urn  to  my  eyes  repre- 
sented Sinai,  while  the  flowers  that  nodded 
at  its  base  were  the  hosts  of  the  unsancti- 
fied  Jews.  In  any  otiier  boy  this  intense 
life  which  manifested  itself  even  in  mj 
play  would  have  been  unnatural  as  in  me 
it  was  premature  and  unhealthy ;  but  it 
was  only  the  outgrowth  of  an  earnest 
nature,  unwisely  deprived  of  a  healthy 
childhood.  My  Grandfather  never  saw 
where  his  solemn  gravity,  and  Bible  les- 
sons were  leading  me.  I  knew  no  other 
children ;  I  read  no  stories  of  child-life. 
My  romantic  and  poetic  soul  turned  from 
the  sweet  and  tender  love  of  my  Grand- 
parents, only  to  the  stem  justice  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  or  the  deepening^influ- 
ence  of  the  story  of  our  Lord.  Thus  it 
happened  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I 
was  a  delicate,  nervous  Iwy,  with  a  con- 
science as  tender  as  a  girPs,  and  an  idea  of 
morality  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
a  reverend  Doctor.  As  yet,  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  life,  or  even  of  the  possibilities  of 
my  own  nature.  I  shuddered  with  horror 
at  the  idea  of  a  sin ;  my  conscience  shook 
with  terrors  if  I  had  been  led  astray  into 
any  childish  fault.  This  disposition  my 
Grandfather  fostered.  "  My  child,  sin  is 
the  only  deadly  evil,"  he  would  say,  "  be 
careful  of  the  smallest  one." 

There  was  something  singularly  beauti- 
ful in  our  sheltered  me.  Some  interest 
of  more  than  ordinary  force,  I  knew  at- 
tached to  me — sometlung  that  tempered 
their  voices  to  a  richer  sweetness  when 
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they  told  of  love  and  duty,  self-sacrifice 
and  forgiveness. 

"  The  lad  is  holy-minded,  good  wife," 
my  Grandfather  would  say,  **  we  shall 
have  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon  in  our  old 
age.' 

Yes,  they  looked  to  me  as  to  a  son. 
Never  one  word  of  my  father,  the  rich 
Hamburg  manufacturer,  whose  great  fac- 
tories blackened  the  sky  at  the  suburbs, 
and  filled  the  air  with  the  hum  of  labor. 

No  two  could  be  more  unlike  than  this 
&ther  and  son.  My  Grandfather  was  of 
the  blood  royal  of  goodness.  Over  a 
strongly  modelled  brow  his  parted  silvery 
hair  tell  upon  his  should  r  .  He  had  an 
eye  deep  and  lambent,  like  the  eye  of  a 
seer.  His  lips  were  thin  and  firm,  but 
always  wreathed  with  a  smile  of  benevo- 
lence. Now  q^y  father  inherited  of  all 
this  only  the  physical  beauty^  without  the 
powerful  traits.  There  was  the  same 
brow  without  its  noble  development ;  the 
same  blue  eye  without  its  outlooking  soul. 
The  mouth  w;is  decidedly  heavy,  with  a 
mobileness  which  showed  indecision  and 
weakness. 

Once  every  year  my  father  made  us  a 
solemn  call,  then  departed  to  his  second 
wife  and  other  son.  Why  this  was  so— 
why /was  not  also  a  cherished  child  in 
the  princely  home  of  my  father  I  never 
knew  in  those  days.  I  only  know  that  for 
weeks  after  one  of  these  visits  my  Grand- 
fiither  was  more  earnest  in  prayer,  more 
solemn  than  ever  in  mien,  and  that  both 
gave  me  gentler  looks  and  words. 

I  remember  my  mother  with  a  wor- 
shipping reverence.  She  was  an  embodied 
love— one  of  those  winged  natures,  who 
abide  in  the  upper  glory  while  we  labor 
on  the  earth.  She  had  lon^  ripply  hair 
the  color  of  the  sunshine,  and  melting  eyes 
as  blue  as  her  own  English  skies.  She 
gave  that  measureless  gift  of  her  love  to 
nay  father  when  he  was  a  gay  young 
student — the  first  flush  of  her  youth,  the 
first  vigor  of  her  unquestioning  love.  And 
it  is  as  such  I  remember  her — always 
young,  beautiful,  loving.  When  the  boy 
of  eight  stood  broken-hearted  for  her  last 
blessing,  he  caught  the  expression  of  that 
unearthly  beauty  to  carry  in  his  heart 
forever.     No  more  madonnas  or  vestal 


saints  for  him  !  My  mother  was  to  me 
my  angel,  my  risen  love.  I  alone  of  her 
nearest,  and  dearest,  saw  the  glow  of  the 
coming  glory,  and  heard  her  say,  **  My 
boy  you  must  always  love  your  father. 
Take  this  ring,  and  when  you  look  at  it 
think  of  me." 

Dear  Idother  !•  did  I  not  think  of  you 
now  as  I  stood  lonely  and  cynical  in  the 
curtained  window?  I  thought  of  you, 
and  hated  the  father  you  had  charged  me 
to  love.  If  there  was  one  passion  in  my 
breast  stronger  than  another,  it  was  a 
desire  to  work  out  of  my  veins  the  blood 
that  I  considered  an  heritage  of  Satan — 
a  birth-curse  that  stood  between  my  soul 
and  its  manhood.  In  my  childish  days  I 
had  known  my  ifather  only  as  a  merry 
play-fellow,  whose  broad  shoulders  served 
me  for  rides,  and  his  bright  rings  and 
seals  for  wonderment.  Afterwards  I  knew 
him  as  a  oourtly  gentleman,  lavish,  and 
tender  to  my  mother,  but  absenting  him- 
self often  from  our  pretty  home.  He 
made  his  dove  a  sweet  nest,  fit  he  said, 
for  her  modest  beauty.  It  should  be  in 
no  dusty  thoroughfare,  but  out  in  the 
open  country,  where  she  could  mate  with 
lier  sisters,  the  wood- violets  and  anemones. 
I  am  certain  he  loved  my  mother  with  the 
angel  part  of  his  nature.  I  am  certain 
that  in  heaven,  he  will  look  first  for  her 
blue  eyes  and  calm  smile  to  welcome  him. 
I  know  that  the  Lady  Blanche  never  en- 
tered the  *•  holy  of  holies  "  of  his  soul — 
that  she  will  never  stand  between  them  in 
the  great  beyond. 

So  all  through  these  years  of  my  youth, 
I  had  reverenced  my  father  for  my  moth- 
er's sake.  I  knew  so  little  of  him,*  I 
could  only  love  him  as  we  do  some  memory 
we  have  been  taught  to  venerate,  lie 
was  a  polished  man  of  the  world,  quick, 
excitable,  but  believing  in  only  one  creed 
—  the  necessity  of  a  gentleman's  always 
preserving  his  calmness.  We  respect  only 
those  qualities  which  are  deep  founded  in 
the  vital  heart  of  a  man,  which  express 
themselves  out  of  the  necessities  of  his 
life,  and  this  calmness  of  my  father  was 
so  purely  artificial,  worn  so  like  a  garment 
on  gala  days,  that  it  inspired  me  rather 
with  distrust  and  coldness.  My  soul  never 
went  out  to  him  with  the  filial  gubh  of  a 
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great  love  which  we  cannot  and  would  not 
repress,  but  I  looked  indifferently,  both 
upon  him  and  his  visits — ^neither  loving 
nor  hating ;  only  glad  to  be  back  again  to 
my  old  ways  and  old  life, — to  be  relieved 
of  the  icy  coolness  of  his  common  places, 
and  to  rest  in  the  strong  positive  affection 
of  my  Grand&ther  Vivian. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  my  fourteenth 
birthday. 

How  unconsciously  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
trouble  do  we  go  about  our  duties,  take 
part  in  our  single  games  and  joys,  sport 
even  on  the  brink  of  the  gulf  which  re- 
ceives us  !  The  dew  falls  purely  on  the 
grass  whose  next  dew  will  be  battle-blood, 
the  birds  chirp  cheerfully  the  very  minute 
before  the  lightning  ^lasts  their  home 
bough, — the  innocent  flowers  bloom  lov- 
ingly on  the  edge  of  the  most  deadly 
deeps ;  and  man  !  man  often  smiles  most 
lightly  when  the  garment  of  heaviness 
wraps  blackly  about  him  forever.  This  is 
God's  way — it  was  His  way  with  me  that 
night — the  night  fatal  to  my  peace  only 
one  year  ago. 

It  was  Lent — the  season  so  religiously 
kept  in  the  German  churches.  According 
to  ^custom,  my  Grandfather,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  had  been  instructing  the  chil- 
dren for  Confirmation.  They  clustered 
about  him,  he  was  like  Oberlin  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock ;  few  I  think  ever  come 
home  by  a  gentler  or  more  loving  hand. 
One  night  in  the  early  spring  I  had  gone 
out  as  was  my  cufitom  to  walk  in  our  little 
garden,  and  look  for  the  hundredth  time 
at  my  well-beloved  hyacinths.  The  parlor 
window  was  shaded  by  a  Scotch  larch 
which  my  Grandfather  had  transplanted 
at  a  great  expense,  and  which  now  hung 
its  delicate  tassels  in  its  first  green  luxu- 
riance completely  over  the  old  fashioned 
lattice.  A  fancy  struck  me  to  peep  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  hear  my  Grand- 
father as  he  gave  the  closing  instruction 
for  the  day.  But  the  lesson  was  over, 
and  all  save  two  had  departed.  This  boy 
and  girl  were  cousins,  my  own  age,  and 
report  said,  destined  for  each  other  from 
their  birth.  These  two  were  softly  whis- 
pering near  the  window  where  I  stood. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  scene — it  is 
stamped  by  the  finger  of  agony  on  brain 


and  heart.  I  even  remember  bow  my 
Grandfather  looked,  as  he  talked  to  a 
young  American  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  could  repeat  word  for  word  his 
remarks.  They  were  talking  about  a  head 
of  Christ  which  hung  against  the  wall, 
and  which  my  Grandfather  said  was  **  the 
manly  Christ ;"  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
seen  which  did  justice  to  his  heroic  vigor, 
and  was  not  weakened  by  feminine  soft- 
ness. I  noted  how  the  evening  sun  lighted 
his  gray  hairs  as  he  stood — and  I  remem- 
ber too  well,  the  words  that  made  me  what 
I  was  afterward ;  cold,  proud,  bitter. 

**Hans,  will  Heinrich  be  oonfirmed 
this  year  ?    He  is  fourteen  like  ourselves." 

<(  Hush  !  Gretchen !  "  said  the  boy  pat- 
ting his  finger  on  his  lips.  **l)o  you  not 
know  Heinrich  cannot  be  confirmed  ?  he 
has  never  been  baptized,  Mother  says, 
we  must  be  very  gentle  to  him,  for  he  will 
suffer  much  when  he  comes  to  know." 

Gretchen's  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a 
vague  wonder  in  them  that  asked  an  in- 
definite satisfaction.  Children  mature, 
and  reason  early  in  Germany. 

"  You  know,  Gretchen,  his  father  mar- 
ried, and  Heinrich  was  bom  in  England. 
His  mother  is  dead  now ;  and  people  said 
she  died  of  a  consumption,  but  it  was  of 
a  broken  heart.  Now,  Gretchen,  dear, 
you  must  never  lisp  a  word  of  what  I  am 
telling  you,  for  the  family  are  proud,  and 
think  scarce  any  one  knows,  but  they  do — 
a  deal  sight  more  than  is  pleasant  to  know. 
His  father  was  a  wild  young  student,  and 
fell  in  love  with  his  .mother  at  Oxford, 
while  he  was  studying  English  law  there. 
She  was  like  an  angel,  people  say,  and 
loved  him  dearly,  and  he  loved  her,  bat 
for  all  that  he  did  n't  want  to  marry  her ; 
for  if  he  married  poor  he  should  have  to 
be  a  clergyman  like  his  father,  and  he  said 
he  would  rather  drown  himself  outright. 
So  he  persuaded  her  to  a  private  marriage. 
That  could  not  be  here  you  know,  but  in 
England  they  say  it  is  so  often.  When 
his  three  years  were  over  they  came  home 
here  with  Heinrich — and  lived  remote 
from  town,  and  she  thought,  good  soul, 
that  all  was  right  and  happy ;  when  one 
day  the  papers  announced  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  she  just 
dropped  down  like  a  dove  with  an  arrow- 
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blow,  and  never  smiled  again.  You  see, 
dear  heart,  he  had  deceived  her,  and  the 
marriage  was  a  mock  one.  Heinrich  was 
never  baptized,  for  Ms  birth  was  not  re- 
oorded  here ;  so  it  will  have  to  be  done 
now,  and  that  is  so  odd,  they  will  have  to 
tell  him  all.  The  Lady  Blanche  b  dead 
herself  now,  but  they  — " 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  bat  crept 
aoflly  away  down  the  path,  with«  feeling 
that  I  shocdd  die,  apon  me.  I  was  stunned. 
I  remember  wondering  if  I  was  the  same 
boy  I  was  half  an  hour  before.  I  did  not 
stop  to  question  the  truth  of  what  I  heard, 
or  to  be  angry  with  any  one.  The  facts 
were  too  stupendous.  I  must  have  time 
to  breathe;  to  get  over  that  sinking, 
stand-still  feeling  of  the  heart, — ^for  the 
present  I  cared  for  nothing — ^I  thought  of 
nothing. 

I  gained  my  room, — put  my  gardening 

toob  down  carefitlly  in  their  place,  with  a 

oalmness  that  was  an  incubus  on  my  soul. 

Then  the  dormant  lion  in  me  awoke.     I 

realized  what  they  had  been  saying — that 

I  was  a  child  of  shame, — a  thing  to  be 

pitied,  to  be  cared  fcr — with  no  claims 

upon  any  one,  and  who  was  claimed  by 

none.     My  mother  was  vile — then  I  was 

vile  too— my  mother  was  murdered — I 

was  murdered  too.     A  heat  broke  out  all 

over  my  face  as  I  strode  up  and  down  the 

room;    great  waves  of  passion  and  of 

agony  broke    over  my  soul   leaving  it 

wrecked  and  undone,  upon  the  shores  of 

the  Infinite  mercy  only.     Who  had  done 

this  ?    Who  had  dared  to  evoke  a  soul 

into  life  that  God  had  not  called — a  soul 

one  too  many  in  the  world  7     My  father ! 

Then  I  hated  him ;  with  all  the  force  of 

my  soul  I  would  hate  him  forever.     Not 

even  God  could  ever  make  me  forgive 

him. 

Of  all  torments  this  was  the  worst  to 
me.  Brought  up  as  I  had  been,  the  idea 
of  personal  impurity  was  worse  than  death. 
Upon  my  morbid  conscience,  my  tender, 
poetic  soul,  this  earth-weight  was  placed 
like  mountains  of  lead.  Over  and  over 
again  I  said,  oh  !  if  it  had  been  anything 
else — anything  else  in  all  the  world.  In- 
stead of  my  birthright  they  had  given  me 
a  mess  of  pottage,  I  was  one  too  many  in 
the  world,  and  Sie  world  and  God  had  no 


right  to  expect  goodness  from  me.  I  had 
a  right  to  cast  loose  from  them  all.  I 
was  a  lopped  branch.  If  the  &uit  was 
bitter  it  was  their  fault.  I  had  a  right 
to  be  as  wicked  as  I  felt 

There  is  no  anger  like  the  anger  of  a 
gentle  nature  when  fully  roused.  1  work- 
ed myself  into  a  frenzy  of  grief  and 
passion.  This  was  the  reason  then,  why 
they  were  so  kind  to  me— they  pitied  me 
as  we  do  all  worthless  and  helpless  things. 
I  would  rather  they  had  hated  me.  This 
was  the  reason  why  my  father  had  been 
so  cold  to  me.  He  would  not  come  to 
see  the  son  who  was  unacknowledged  and 
unloved.  He  feared  the  Lady  Blanche 
might  know  why  he  married  her  great 
factories,  and  who  lay  under  the  white 
roses  in  the  churchyard — her,  his  wife 
before  God,  my  murdered  mother. 

Looking  down,  I  chanced  to  catch  the 
glitter  of  my  mother's  ring  upon  my  hand 
— the  one  she  had  thought  her  wedding 
ring.  I  remembered  how  she  had  said, 
*'  When  you  look  at  it,  think  of  me."  A 
sudden  resolve  stirred  me — I  thirsted  for 
action — for  some  means  of  expressing  the 
fire  of  rage  within  me.  In  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  stood  one  of  those  marble  figures, 
with  which  German's  love  to  adorn  tbeir 
rooms, — the  figure  of  a  vestal  holding  her 
lamp,  which  we  used  for  our  candles.  I 
lighted  the  tall  candle,  and  held  my  finger 
with  the  ring  yet  upon  it,  unflinchingly 
in  the,  blaze,  until  it  had  burned  a  wide 
circle  in  the  flesh.  Then  smiling  at  the 
pain  I  drew  out  the  blackened  member, 
and  grimly  vowed  that  the  ring  of  gold 
should  be  to  me  a  memorial  of  my  mother's 
love— the  ring  of  scarred  flesh,  a  memo- 
rial of  my  hate  to  my  father.  Then  1 
went  down  to  my  Grandfather — showed 
him  my  finger,  told  him  my  resolve,  and 
careless  of  his  pain  or  affection,  went  out 
to  spend  the  night  on  my  mother's  grave. 
Perhaps  the  night  winds  would  take  away 
from  me,  some  of  this  new  impurity. 

All  this  had  happened  a  year  ago— but 
my  soul  had  grown  no  more  forgiving,  nor 
was  it  so  this  festal  night.  No  mortal 
force,  I  said,  should  drag  me  down  to  see 
the  gayety  with  which  they  mocked  my 
sorrow.  My  brother  Franz  had  come 
home !    Why,  I  could  have  laughed !    He 
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TNr  MOUNTAINEERS  OF   TENNESSEE. 

By  "M-Tm,  C,  »C.  Sa^vyer. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

Continued  from  November  number. 

A  huge  fire  of  pine  logs  sent  its  flames 
crackling  and  roaring  up  the  air  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  nook,  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre among  the  mountains,  shedding 
its  changeful  and  glowing  radiance  over 
the  mingled  rock  and  foliage  of  its  pre- 
cipitous sides,  and  throwing  into  strong 
relief  many  a  grand  old  tree  and  gnarled 
and  twisted  yine.  It  was  a  strange 
scene!  The  wild  fig-trees  thrust  out 
their  dark  limbs  to  catch  the  glow,  and 
the  pale  green  paw-paw  bent  its  spectral 
branches  out  from  among  the  giant  pines, 
standing  sentinel  over  the  spot,  to  look  at 
the  unwonted  sight.  The  snowy  white 
foam  of  a  little  torrent  that  tumbled  down 
the  cliff,  and  went  dancing  alons  at  its 
foot,  caught  a  sheet  of  light,  and  shone 
like  silver  set  in  ebony.  Craggy  shapes 
of  quartz  and  granite  peeped  out,  laugh- 
ing here  and  there  from  the  foliage,  and 
high  over  all  leaned  the  purple  arch  of 
the  starry  skies,  while  beyond  was  the 
blackness  and  stillness  of  a  forest  night. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene  which  this 
forest  fire  revealed.  Stretched  in  every 
rude  and  careless  attitude  lay  a  company 
of  half  a  hundred  men,  bivouaced 
around  the  comfortable  fire,  and  appar- 
ently given  up  to  the  rest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  hour.  Some  with  their  broad  hats 
slouched  over  their  eyes,  and  their  feet 
towards  the  genial  warmth,  lay  wrapped 
in  sound  sleep.  Some,  leaning  on  their 
elbow,  lay  watching  tiie  play  of  the  fire- 
light on  the  arms  and  faces  of  their  com- 
panions, or  on  the  green  walls  of  the  am- 
phitheatre which  enclosed  them,  while 
others  still,  sat  lounging  against  a  log  or 
tree,  talking  with  one  another  in  low 
voices  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
sleepers.  A  motley  assortment  of  blan- 
kets and  old  bed  quilts  gave  them  protec- 
tion against  the  chill  of  the  midnight  air 
which,  even  in  summer,  is,  among  the 
mountains,  not  to  be  braved  without  dan- 
ger. Muskets  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
most  of  them  peeped  out  from  the  con- 
cealment of   their  coverings,    and    the 


knives  thrust  into  their  belts,  reflected 
many  a  truant  gleam  of  the  firelight. 
Broad  hats,  some  of  felt,  and  some  of 
split  chip,  woven  in  the  rude  fashion  of 
those  still  worn  among  the  negroes  of  the 
South,  covered  most  of  their  heads,  and 
hid  their  faces  so  that  little  of  them  could 
be  discovered  save  their  shaggy  and 
woolly  beards  and  uncombed  earlockr. 

"  How  late  is  it.  Bill  ?  "  inquired  one 
of  the  waking  ones,  with  a  tremendous 
yawn.  «*  It's  mighty  hard  keeping  awake 
so  long." 

"  Past  one  o'clock,  I  guess.  Most 
time  for  him  to  be  here.  I  don't  think 
he  stays  away  so  long  for  any  good,  I 
don't ! " 

**  Don't  you  begin  to  be  suspicious, 
Bill.     That's  your  way,  always." 

"  No,  taint,  neither,"  retorted  Bill,  a 
little  waspishly.  "  But  I'd  like  to  know 
why  he  don't  come." 

<<  He'll  be  here  as  soon  as  he  can,  I 
know.  You  can  depend  upon  him,  I  tell 
you.  He  wont  stay  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary. Something  else  troubles  me 
much  more." 

"What  is  that?"  . 

**  Why,  that  knave  Sam  is  absent  with 
Lun,  and  a  few  others  of  that  gang. 
They  went  under  the  pretence  of  bringing 
some  coffee  and  sugar  from  Knozville, 
and  ought  to  have  been  back  long  ago.  I 
only  hope  there  is  no  treason  hidden  be- 
hind their  pretended  errand !  " 

"  Bah  !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  that ! 
And  yet  perhaps  it  is  so ;  I  have  seen 
them  often  with  that  old  scape-grace  who 
lives  over  there  in  the  old  mill — 1  forget 
his  name." 

'*  Do  you  mean  Sol  Hurd?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that's  his  name,  I  think.  Let 
me  tell  you  there's  something  wrong 
about  that  old  fellow.  He  is  always  spy- 
ing round  somewhere.  iVe  met  him  in 
Memphis,  and  a  good  many  places,  and  I 
know  on  good  authority,  that  he  cottons 
miffhtily  to  old  Joe,  down  at  Mordant's, 
and  if  he's  honest,  then  I  don't  know  who 
isn't.  Old  Sol  bags  the  game,  and  he 
hides  it,  and  Sam  has  shared  the  spoils 
more  than^nce-*' 

"  Well*,  they  wont  venture  on  Bach 
business  any  more  now  Capt.   Boss   is 
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with  us.  I  heard  him  lay  down  rules 
last  night,  that  put  a  flea  in  our  ears. 
Did  jou  go  to  tiie  meeting  over  in  the 
log  church  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  he  is  now  !  The  sentrj 
has  challenged  him.  Did  you  hear? 
Iliat  is  his  step !  " 

Quick,  resolute  steps  drew  near  the 
entrance  of  the  little  dell.  A  man  with 
a  large  cloak,  a  broad  hat  with  a  tall  red 
feather,  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
the  forest  into  the  clear,  sharp  firelight. 
Two  others  followed  him. 

It  was  Capt.  Ross.  He  stepped  for- 
ward. **  Halloa!  wake  up,  you  sleepers! 
It  is  time !  '*  and  his  deep,  manly  voice 
rung  over  the  little  camp.  Many  sprang 
to  their  feet,  but  others  just  lifted  their 
heads  and  dropped  them  again  in  drowsy 
slumbers.  Taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
Capt.  Ross  discharged  it'  over  the  camp. 
In  an  instant  every  one  was  on  his  feet. 

"  To  arms  !  "  shouted  many  voices. 

"  An  attack !  "  cr'ed  others,  and  a 
confused  and  tumultuous  minute  followed. 

"  Silence  !  order  !  "  sounded  their 
chieftain's  powerful  voice.  "  I  call  upon 
you.  I  call  you  to  arms.  Shake  the 
sleep  from  your  eyes  and  the  weariness 
from  your  limbs.  You  will  need  both.  I 
have  important  tidings  for  you.  Form  a 
circle  around  me." 

In  a  minute  the  whole  company  had 
gathered  in  a  close  circle  around  him, 
each  gazing  in  his  fuce  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  expectatk)n. 

"  Warren,  you  are  here,"  said  he,  in 
frank  and  friendly  tones,  reaching  his 
hand  to  the  one  who^  conversation  with 
Bill  has  been  detailed.  "Whatever 
happens  we  shall  remain  together.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

"  In  life  and  death,"  was  tiie  earnest 
and  cordial  rep.y. 

"  My  brave  fellows ! "  said  the  leader, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  deep  and 
ringing  voice, — "  I  know  you  well,  and 
know  that  which  brave  men  can  do  for 
their  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  their  race, 
you  are  all  ready  to  do.  Andrew, 
George,  Henry,  all  of  you —  I  had  hoped 
that  a  great  blow  was  now  to  be  struck 
by  you  for  the  emancipation  of  your  un- 
fortunate   fellow-slaves.     With  mj   life 


and  all  my  energy  I  had  hoped  to  aid 
you.  Do  you  trust  me  ?  I  have  been 
calumniated  to  you,  but,  whatever  comes, 
have  you  still  faith  in  me  ?  " 

"  We  have  !^  we  have  !  "  was  the 
stormy  answer  from  twenty  voices. 

"  Where  danger  has  been  the  greatest, 
and  labor  the  severest,  have  I  ever 
shrunk  back?" 

"No  !  no  !  never  ! "  was  again  the  en- 
thusiastic and  universal  cry. 

Well,  then,  trust  me  now ;  I  have  bad 
news  for  you.  The  time  has  come  for 
you  to  show  yourselves  men,  for  many  Qf 
you  to  secure  your  own  freedom,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  Who  refuses  to 
obey  my  directions  ?  " 

"  No  one !  no  one !  "  was  the  still 
wilder  answer. 

"  Well,  then  —  our  plans  are  betrayed. 
Traitors  have  been  among  us,  and  some 
of  us  are  already  arrested.  Armed  men 
are  on  our  track,  and  will  soon  enter  this 
valley." 

A  dead  silence  follow^  the  noisy  de- 
monstrations that  had  just  been  made. 

"  We  must  separate  into  small  compa- 
nies of  twos  and  threes,  and  you  who  are 
slaves  and  would  be  free  and  avoid  cap- 
ture and  worse  than  death,  must,  without 
an  hour's  delay,  start  on  a  long  journey, 
following  the  North  Star.  Your  ftiends 
and  families  you  must  leave  behind  you, 
trusting  that  I  will  still  labor  for  their 
freedom,  and  that,  if  possible,  they  shall 
yet  join  you  in  the  land  of  freedom." 

A  wild  and  terrible  commotion  arose 
among  the  colored  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly which  indeed  was  more  than  three- 
quarters.  The  eyes  of  some  glanced  fear- 
fully from  side  to  side,  as  if  they  knew 
not  whether  to  fly  or  stay,  while  a  brave 
and  determined  expression  was  visible  on 
the  faces  of  others. 

"  Hear  me !  "  continued  their  leader. 
"  I  have  provided  means  to  protect  and 
carry  you  forward.  Friends  will  be 
found  waiting  to  convey  you  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  I  have  money  to  di- 
vide among  you,  to  serve  you  when  you 
have  reached  a  place  of  safety.  Until 
then  you  will  not  need  it.  But  time 
presses  and  we  must  hasten.  Warren  !  " 
The  young  man  stepped  forward,  and  the 
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leader,  drawing  a  huge  pocket-book  from 
his  coat,  opened  it. 

"  You  have  heard  me  accused  of  [pend- 
ing your  money  for  my  own  private  grat- 
ification,  living  in  luxury  on  your  earn- 
ings, while  you  remained  beggars.  I 
will  tell  ^'ou  now,  that  never  have  I  spent 
a  dollar  of  the  means  committed  to  my 
charge  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  emancipation  of  your  unfortunate 
race.  On  the  contrary  I  have  used  my 
own  wealth  to  help  along  with  the  good 
cause ;  living  as  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  give  me  opportunities  to  mingle 
with  those  whom  1  considered  likely  to 
be  drawn  into  the  plans  myself  and  oth- 
ers were  gradually  maturing  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  slaves  of  the  South.  These 
plans  are  frustrated  for  a  time  by  the 
treachery  of  some  we  trusted.  But  the 
day  is  only  postponed.  It  will  come, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  surely,  that 
it  is  deferred  for  the  present.  But  time 
presses.  I  have  here  enough  money  to 
give  you  twenty-five  dollars  each,  for 
your  support  after,  you  get  North,  until 
you  can  procure  employment.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  for  your  journey,  for 
there  are  many  all  along  the  route  to  help 
you  on  and  protect  you." 

•*  Massa,  dat  de  underground  rail- 
roafl?*'  inquired  a  tull,  stout,  ebony-hued 
fellow,  with  a  comical  expression,  which 
even  the  dangers  of  the  present  could  not 
quite  overcome. 

"  Yes ;  the  underground  railroad. 
You  all  know  what  that  is  now,  don't 
you?  " 

**  Yes,  massa ;  we  know ;  "  chuckled  a 
dozen  of  the  darkies,  showing  their  white 
teeth. 

Ross  and  his  companions  were  busily 
engaged  in  distributing  the  money  al- 
ready prepared  in  packages  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  the  work  was  soon  done. 

**  Now,  my  good  fellows,  you  must  go ; 
but  not  by  the  entrance  of  the  valley, — 
that  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a  hundred 
armed  soldiers,  who  are  in  search  of  us. 
You  must  follow  the  paths  winding  among 
the  under  brush  up  the  cliffs.  Make 
straight  for  the  Ohio  river,  but  not  all 
from  one  point.  As  I  told  you,  you  must 
separate  and  go  singly,^  or  by  twos  and 


threes.  You  will  find  men  to  help  you 
across  at  every  considerable  town  on  the 
river.  They  will  be  watching  for  you, 
for  I  have  sent  messengers  to  tell  theta 
of  our  failure  and  your  needs.  Once 
across,  have  no  fears,  for  you  will  be  sent 
forward  safely.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe.  Trust  me,  aa  I 
have  said,  and  fear  nothing  for  me..  I 
am  safe,  and  shall  still  work  for  the  great 
cause.  And  now,  good,  bye,  my  brave 
fellows.  Follow  the  North  Star,  which  I 
have  shown  you  so  often,  and  keep  among 
the  mountains.  Go  now,  and  God  bless 
you !  " 

The  slaves  gathered  around  their  lead- 
er with  sobs  and  tears,  while  he  took  each 
one  by  the  hand  and  bade  good-bye. 

"  Good-bye,  massa !  God  bres  you ! 
God  bres  you!  We  be  free!  We  soon 
be  free !  "  They  turned  to  go,  but  look- 
ing back  they  saw  the  arms  of  their  lead- 
er stretched  out  as  if  to  bless  them,  and» 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  the 
wild  host  flung  themselves  at  his  feet,, 
embracing  his  knees  and  kissing  his 
hands. 

•'  Enough,  my  friends.  You  are  los- 
ing precious  time.  Go,  and  God  be  with 
you !  " 

It  was  his  last  word.  He  turned  away 
with  Warren  towards  the  woods,  and 
when  he  looked  back  not  a  living  form 
was  visible  in  that  narrow  valley  so  late- 
ly filled  with  human  life.  The  shadows 
of  the  great  mountain  forest  had  swal- 
lowed them  up.  The  young  leader  stood 
gazing  around  him  as  if  ni  a  dream. 
The  fire  was  by  thi^  time  dying  away, 
but  from  the  immense  pile  of  coals  and 
emberd,  a  casual  gust  of  air  now  and  thea 
for  a  moment  fanned  up  a  tall,  bright 
flame,  revealing  the  trees,  u»d  the  rocks, 
and  the  flashing  waters,  but  nothing  more. 

"Come,  captain,"  said  Warren,  " it  is 
time  for  you  to  think  of  yourself;  our 
pursuers  will  soon  be  upon  us." 

'"  A  moment  longer,  Warren ;  I  cannot 
bear  to  turn  my  back  for  the  last  time  on 
this  scene  where  I  have  so  often  dreamed 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  unfortunate 
race  whose  representatives  have  just  left 
it  forever.  It  looks  dark  now,  but  God 
will  show  us  lignt  in  his  own  time.  War- 
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ren,  do  you  think  that  because  we  are 
frustrated  now,  God  has  forgotten  to  be 
just  and  kind  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  believe  as  you 
told  them  poor  creatures,  that  their  day 
of  jubilee  is  only  deferred.  It  will  come 
by-and-by,  perhaps  when  we  are  not 
waiting  fjr  it.  God's  plans  are  greater 
and  surer  than  ours.  Ours  are  defeated. 
HiSj  when  they  are  inaugurated,  can  only 
work  on  to  their  fulfilment." 

"  But  to  think  that  mean  traitors 
should  have  power  to  defeat  the  best  laid 
human  schemes ! " 

Warren  stood  apparently  listening,  and 
then  laid  his  ear  down  to  the  ground. 

"  I  hear  horses,"  said  he ;  they  even 
shake  the  ground." 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  Ross ;  « if  they 
are  here  they  cannot  overtake  the  fugi- 
tives they  are  in  search  of.  It  will  tiie 
hours  by  the  usual  path  to  reach  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  mountain,  where  they  will 
soon  be.     But  let  us  go !  " 

The  two  men  made  their  way  into  the 
shadow  of  the  forest,  and  stood  still  to 
observe. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  apparently  nume- 
rous body  of  riders  came  galloping  to- 
wards the  narrow  entrance  of  the  valley, 
shouting  and  swearing  at  the  impediments 
in  their  way. 

"  By  George !  here  they  are  nicely 
caught  in  a.  trap!  I  see  their  fire; 
we'll  toast  them  when  we  get  them ! 
There'll  not  many  of  them  escape,  I'll 
wager." 

A  huge  guffaw  from  a  dozen  throats 
followed  this  brutal  speech,  (ind  the  lead- 
ers of  the  band  entered  upon  the  scene, 
followed  closely  by  the  whole  train. 
They  stopped  short  in  amazement,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  wild  scene  lighted  up 
as  it  was  at  the  moment  by  a  fresh  gust 
of  flame. 

"  The  devil !  ♦  What  has  become  of 
them?  Have  they  sunk  into  the  ground? 
They  could  never  get  out  of  this  hole  any 
other  way.  Why,  the  cliffs  are  perpen- 
dicular, and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
high." 

The  band  instantly  scattered,  search- 
ing every  nook  and  corner  of  the  little 
deli,  for  the  prey  that  had  escaped  them, 


but  in  vain.  They  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  with  a  startled  look,  and  felt  a  cer- 
tain inexplicable  awe  steal  over  them. 
The  wind  was  rising  and  the  light  of  the 
flickering  flames  played  strange  antics  on 
the  pale  green  foliage  of  the  enclosing 
walls,  and  as  they  looked  up  hundreds  of 
feet  above  their  heads,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
cliffs  were  closing  over  theni. 

They  gathered  in  a  huddled  group  and 
stood  still. 

"  Let  us  get  out  of  this,"  exclaimed 
their  leader,  **  or  we  shall  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  plotting  knaves  who  were  here 
before  us.  They  could  not  have  left  by 
this  entrance.  Our  sentinels  have  been 
too  vigilant  and  too  near,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  they  could  have  climbed  up  to 
the  sky  by  these  cliffs,  any  more  i  han  I 
could  have  climbed  up  Jack's  bean-pole." 

It  needed  no  urging  of  the  half-fright? 
ened  troops  to  persuade  them  to  leave  the 
dell.  Without  waiting  to  form  in  rank, 
they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  soon 
the  last  one  had  disappeared,  and  silence 
once  more  settled  over  the  scene.  The 
little  flames  snickered  along  the  coals  and 
embers,  and  threw  great  broad  smiles  on 
the  branches  of  the  wild  fig-trees  that 
held  out  their  hands  towards  them  \  and 
the  pawpaws  nodded  merrily  with  their 
spectral  heads. 

"  Haw  !  haw  !  that's  a  good  one  !  " 
burst  out  from  the  deep  shadows  of  a 
dense  cluster  of  oak  trees,  and  Warren, 
with  his  mouth  still  stretched  with  roar- 
ing laughter,  emerged  into  the  fire-light, 
followed  by  Capt.  Koss. 

"  A  brave  set  of  fellows,  I  protest. 
But  the  cliffs  do  look  threatening,  I  must 
confess.  I  don't  wonder  a  bad  conscience 
inspired  them  with  the  thought  of  their 
shutting  them  up  in  prison,  or  toppling 
down  upon  their  heads.  Haw !  haw ! 
haw  !  if  that  isn't  a  good  one  !  " 

"It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us,  per- 
haps, that  their  fear  prevented  their  re- 
cruiting the  fire  and  spending  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  here.  We  should  hardly 
have  escaped  detection  in  that  case. 
But  come,  we  have  far  to  go  to- night, 
and  Reno  will  be  anxious  at  our  non-ap- 
pearance.    We  will  delay  no  longer." 

The  two  men  crossed  over  the  dell,  and 
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parting  the  low  shrubbery  near  the  wa- 
terfall discovered  a  footpath  which  led 
winding  up  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

**  It  b  well  we  are  familiar  with  this 
path,**  said  Ross,  as  they  struggled  on 
their  way,  "otherwise  we  should  find 
climbing  it  a  dangerous  operation  in  the 
darkness." 

They  had  soon  struck  into  a  little  re- 
cess in  the  cliff  where  stood  ar  small  log- 
cabin,  from  whose  solitary  window  eleam- 
ed  a  light.  A  tall  figure  immediately 
appear^  at  the  door,  the  light  in  hand. 

"Good  evening,  captain;  good  even- 
ing, Warren.  Glad  to  see  you.  Began 
to  fear  you  had  ffot  into  trouble,  for  I 
crept  out  on  the  edge  of  tiie  rocks,  and 
saw  a  mighty  smart  chance  of  soldiers 
down  below.  They  didn't  stay  long, 
though,  did  they  ?  They  found  the  birds 
were  flown,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"Yes;  thank  God,**  replied  Ross. 
"  Have  you  seen  any  of  them?  " 

"  O,  yes ;  a  great  many  of  them.  And 
they  were  making  tracks,  I — tell — ^yo — 
0— u!" 

"  And  it  is  what  we  must  do,  also ;  for 
it  must  be  getting  towards  dawn.  Is  my 
clothing  ready  ?  " 

"  0,  yes ;  all  ready.  Walk  right  in  ! 
walk  right  in.  And  I  have  a  good  sad- 
dle of  venison  for  you  to  start  on,  too.  I 
hung  it  up  afore  a  good  fire  yesterday, 
thinking  you  might  need  it !  " 

"  Thank  you,  my  fiiend  ;  and  here,  I 
make  you  heir  to  this  cloak  and  hat," 
said  the  leader,  throwing  the  articles  into 
Reno's  hands ;  "  and  you  will  inherit  all 
the  rest  I  have  on,  when  I  get  into  your 
closet  where  my  wardrobe  is.  For  I 
must  transform  myself  utterly  from  head 
to  foot.  Is  everything  here,  War- 
ren?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  everything  is  ready.  I 
have  only  to  bring  out  the  horses." 

"Very  well;  have  they  been  well 
fed?" 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  that,  sir,  1  war- 
rant you,"  said  Reno.  "  They  have  had 
as  much  grass  a^  they  could  eat,  and  a 
good  slice  of  venison  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

The  captam  went  into  a  little  closet 
divided  from  the  main  body  of  the  cabin 


by  curtains  of  deer-skin,  and  soon  emerg- 
ed clad  in  an  elegant  hunting-suit  of  dark 
green  cloth,  his  hair  and  beard  careftillj 
arranged,  a  fine  linen  collar  and  silken 
cravat  about  his  neck,  tied  with  that  ex- 
quisite elegance  attained  only  by  those 
who  "  make  a  business  of  it ;  "  a  light, 
handsome  sack  overcoat,  andf  hanging 
under  his  left  arm,  by  a  strap  passed  over 
his  right  shoulder,  a  small  artist's  haver- 
sack, a  pistol  and  sabre  completed  his 
costume. 

Warren  had,  meanwhile,  clad  himself 
in  a  handsome  suit  of  gray  broadcloth, 
while  Reno  brought  forward  the  horses. 
They  were  two  splendid,  mettlesome  ani- 
mals, richly  caparisoned,  and  seemingly 
impatient  for  a  start. 

"  I  will  hold  the  horses,"  said  Reno, 
"  while  you  take  a  bite  of  venison ;  for  it 
may  be  long  before  you  have  another  op- 
portunity to  break  your  fast." 

The  two  travellers  sat  down  to  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  cold  venison  and  hot  roast- 
ed potatoes,  seasoned  with  a  cup  of  ex- 
cellent coffee,  to  which  they  did  ample, 
and  speedy  justice,  then  immediately  left 
the  cabin. 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  Ross,  **  for  vour 
excellent  entertainment,  my  fHend.  May 
your  larder  never  be  lean,  and  your  stom- 
ach never  empty!  Now,  farewell,  Reno. 
Be  a  friend  to  every  fugitive,  as  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

"Stay;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
heard  shots  but  a  half  hour  ago." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  Ross,  smiling. 

"Yes;  but  not  yours,  down  there  in 
the  valley ;  but  since  then,  off  here  in  the 
South ;  and  as  soldiers  were  about  here 
yesterday,  I  think  you  may  as  well  be  a 
little  careful." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  will  be  so.  But  we 
are  armed,  and  could  stand  a  pretty  good 
brush  with  an  enemy.  Adieu,  good 
Reno — ^perhaps  forever." 

"  Adieu,  captain."  Reno  would  have 
reached  him  his  haftd,  but  Ross  who  had 
uttered  the  last  words  not  without  emo- 
tion, had  turned  and  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  was  gone. 

They  were  soon  obliged  to  slaken  their 
pace,  retarded  fivery  moment  by  the  stony 
path   and  the  dense  forest  trees.     Ross 
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rode  in  advance,  the  narrow  path  compel- 
ling them  to  ride  single  file. 

*'  We  must  avoid  the  high  road  a  long 
time  jet,"  said  Ross,  turning  his  head  to 
Warren;  there  will  be  many  whom  I 
would  not  like  to  meet,  just  now,  for  I 
have  papers  in  my  pocket  that  would  be 
ruinous  to  me  and  many  oliiers,  if  they 
were  discovered  by  the  men-hunters  who 
have  been  in  the  dell  to-day.  We  must 
keep  amon^  the  mountains,  but  which 
way  to  go  I  do  not  precisely  know.  I  am 
too  little  acquainted  with  this  region  to 
venture  to  turn  into  a  side  path,  and  this 
will  soon  take  us  to  the  high  road.  Do 
you  know  this  by-path  !  " 

"  No  sir ;  not  exactly.  One  must  be 
bom  among  these  crooked  and  steep  paths 
to  be  familiar  with  them.  I  know  only 
the  one  we  have  lately  travelled  so  often, 
and  we  almost  always  had  a  guide.  We 
ought  to  have  taken  Reno  with  us." 

<'  It  is  my  fault  that  I  did  not  think  of 
it,  Warren.  But  we  will  try  whether  it 
will  bring  us  out  right.  We  will  leave 
this  steep  path  by  the  brook,  and  push  in 
among  the  rocks.  After  a  wtlile  that 
valley  must  bend  to  the  right." 

They  rode  on  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Ross  spoke  little,  but  he  began  to  look 
around  him  very  sharply,  for  the  path 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  them  further  away 
from  the  high  road  than  he  wished. 

**  It  is  strange,"  he  remarked  at  last, 
"  t^at  we  do  not  meet  a  single  person  in 
this  wilderness — not  even  a  boy  picking 
berries,  of  whom  we  could  inquire  the 
way!  What  think  you?  According  to 
the  sun,  we  have  been  riding  a  long  time 
towards  the  east,  and  we  should  have 
gone  towards  the  south." 

**  Yon  are  right,  sir;  but  how  shall  we 
get  over  the  back  of  this  mountain  which 
rises  steeper  and  steeper  here  on  our 
right?" 

"This  brook  cannot  run  in  this  direc- 
tion much  longer.  It  must  turn  to  the 
Bouth-west  before  long,"  remarked  Ross 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

They  rode  on.  The  path  became  more 
and  more  difficult.  They  were  evidently 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wil- 
derness. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  turn,  sir,"  said 


Warren,  at  last ;  •*  and  try  and  find  our 
way  back,  and  then  strike  into  the  old, 
well-known  path. 

"  Turn  back  two  hours  !  It  would  be 
insupportable;  and  I  want  to  be  in 
Knoxville  to-night  —  I  must  be  there," 
exclaimed  Ross,  impatiently. 

**  Lord,  sir,  you  will  have  to  take  a 
balloon,  then,  for  you  will  never  get  there 
in  any  otiier  way,  to-night." 

Ross  stopped  and  gazed  attentively 
around  him.  "  There  where  the  woody 
ridge  juts  out  over  the  valley,  the  stream 
must  turn,"  said  he,  compelling  himself 
to  hope.  And  with  his  profound  geologi- 
cal knowledge  he  had  judged  right.  The 
wild  torrent  made  a  sharp  bend  at  the  in- 
dicated spot,  but  it  was  impossible  to  fol- 
low it  in  the  narrow  cleft  through  which 
it  ran.  They  had  long  ago  left  the 
proper  palii ;  the  ground  had  become 
more  and  more  difficult,  until  at  last  they 
were  forced  to  de^ftend  into  the  torrent 
itself,  which  went  now  roaring  over  great 
rocks  and  rolling  stones ;  now  plunging 
down  precipices,  now  hemmed  in  by  some 
huge  rock.  Finally,  no  other  way  re- 
mamed  but  to  turn  back  a  considerable 
distance,  and  clamber  up  throng  sharp 
and  pointed  rocks  to  the  forest  sioe,  which 
was  not  quite  so  steep  as  it  had  seemed 
from  a  distance.  Over  the  back  of  that 
ridge  there  certainly  must  be  a  path  lead- 
ing to  the  high  road.  The  precipice  was 
still  steep  and  rugged.  The  riders  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses 
with  great  care  over  the  smooth  and  slip- 
pery rocks.  Poor  beasts!  they  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  yet  the  summit 
was  not  yet  reached. 

"  Up,  up,  always  up,"  murmured  War- 
ren ;  "  and  when  we  are  at  the  top,  we 
must  ^0  down  again,  and  perhaps  a  steep- 
er pam  than  this." 

"  Well,  well,"  comforted  Ross,  "  then 
we  will  follow  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
its  whole  length." 

They  still  climbed  on, 

"  I  have  never  been  here,  before,'  said 
Ross,  afler  a  time.  "  This  mountain  is 
too  shaggy  and  steep  for  even  a  slave  to 
live  in.  No,  I  was  never  here,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  knew  it  all.  I 
could  almost  believe  that*  this  old  prime- 
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val  foriest  with  its  pines  and  cypresses, 
and  wild  fig  trees,  its  scrub  oaks,  its  thorn 
bashes,  giant  creepers  and  wild  grape 
vines,  I  had  seen  them  all  in  a  dream." 

"  Triumph !  "  he  burst  out,  suddenly 
interrupting  his  dreamy  remarks — "  we 
have  conquered !  we  have  found  our  way 
out!  Here  are  mule  tracks  which  we 
will  follow ;  by  St.  Peter,  here  are  tracks 
of  a  horse.  Heaven  be  praised  !  It  is 
high  time — now  we  can  mount  our  horses 
again !  " 

They  swung  themselves  aga^  into  the 
saddle.  The  wood,  it  was  a  primitive 
forest,  continued  dense  and  tangled,  but 
there  traces  of  a  path  which  men  and 
mules  must  often  have  travelled,  although 
here  and  there  it  was  obliterate.  There 
was  here  and  there  a  fresh  impression  of 
a  hoof  visible,  where  the  rockg  were  cov- 
ered a  little  with  soft  earth  or  moss. 

"See,  captain,"  exclaimed  Warren, 
gazing  before  him ;  "  jrhat  is  that  shining 
on  the  ground  ?  Shall  I  pick  it  up  ?  " 
and  he  pointed  to  a  glittering  speck 
among  the  moss. 

"Strange!  it  looks  like  gold,"  ex- 
claimed Ross ;  **  we  shall  finish  by  dis- 
covering a  gold  mine  in  the  end.  Let  me 
see  it,  Warren." 

Warren  stooped  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground. 

"By  George!  it  is  a  bracelet!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  as 
he  lifted  a  golden  circlet  from  the  moss, 
and  he  reached  it  to  his  young  leader. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  latter  taken  it  in 
his  hand  than  he  exclaimed,  "  By  all  the 
saints  in  heaven !  this  bracelet  belongs  to 
Helen  Mordant !  I  remember  its  pecu- 
liar construction,  and  this  is  her  cipher 
set  in  diamonds.  I  saw  it  upon  her  arm 
throe  nights  ago." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  devil  has  been  painted  swarthy, 
cloven-footed,  horned  and  hideous.  Do 
we  expect  to  see  him  in  that  shape  7  0, 
surely  it  would  be  better  for  us,  if  he  did 
come  in  that  shape !  The  trouble  is  the 
devil  never  does  come  in  that  shape.  He 
comes  by  chance,  with  unregistered  sig- 
nals, and  in  all  sorts  of  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments. 


''IT  IS  WELL  WE  CANNOT  SEE." 

By  l^iBs  :MC-  Rexniolc. 

Mother,  bending  o'er  the  cradle. 

Weaving  dreams  of  days  to  be. 
For  the  fair  and  cherished  sleeper. 

It  is  well  thou  canst  not  see 
The  dark  years  spread  in  the  future. 

Paths  of  sin,  arid  shame,  and  woe. 
Where  that  guileless  heart  will  wander. 

Where  those  little  feet  will  go. 

Midst  the  scaffold's  gloomy  shadows. 

His  fair  star  of  life  may  set, 
On  the  dismal  field  of  battle. 

May  his  destiny  be  met; 
Heavy  grief,  and  pain,  and  sorrow, 

May  his  wanderings  store  for  thee— 
It  is  well,  O,  happy  mother. 

Thou  the  future  canst  not  see. 

Thou  who  «tandest  at  the  altar. 

In  thy  bloom  and  happy  pride. 
Dreaming  that  in  peace  and  gladness 

All  the  coming  years  will  glide; 
It  is  weU,  0  bride,  light-hearted. 

It  is  well,  the  days  to  be. 
With  their  changes,  grieft,  and  sorrows, 

Mercy's  veil  hath  hid  from  thee. 

Thou  who  on  the  couch  of  sickness     ^ 

Watchest  the  long  days  go  by. 
From  thy  ever-wakefUl  pillow 

Seeth  stars  pale  in  the  sky; 
From  life's  joys  and  labors  banished. 

It  is  well  the  days  to  be. 
With  their  round  of  pain  and  stilloeas. 

The  close  future  shuts  from  thee. 

Thou  who  by  the  dying  pillow. 

Faintly  murmureth  the  farewell; 
Dimly  painting  in  the  fbture, 

The  lone  days  that  there  will  dwell— 
Loving  care,  protection  vanished. 

Sorrows,  wrongs  in  days  to  be. 
It  is  well,  the  darkening  fiiture, 

God  hath  kindly  put  ftrom  thee. 

It  is  well,  0,  restless  spirit, 

Who  all  mysteries  would  scan. 
That  the  future's  written  pages 

God  hath  closely  sealed  from  man; 
In  His  hand  are  all  things  gathered. 

At  His  word  all  clouds  must  part, 
Through  life's  sorrows  and  its  changes. 

Let  us  go  with  trusting  heart 
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NO.   xxxn. 

pAiis  —  City  regulations  public  aspect,  Ac- 
Place  de  la  Concorde  —  Napoleon  L  and  the- 
present  Emperor— Cirque  Napoleon—**  Com- 
edy of  Errors." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French 
people  consider  Paris  the  very  sun  of  the 
earth's    horizon,  from    whose    refulgent 
rays  all  other  nations,  sitting  in  the  dark- 
ness of  outer  barbarism,  receive  their  il- 
lumination, be  it  more  or  less.     It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that,  with  this  idea  in- 
grained into  their  very  natures,  they  are, 
without  exception,  so  kindly  considerate 
to  strangers,  so  invariably  polite.     True, 
one   may  detect   underneath  this  really 
amiable  attention  and  courtesy, — a  slight 
air  of  patronage, — a  semblance  of  some- 
thing akin  to  a  pitying  superiority,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  say  to  itself  in  an 
under-current  of  thought,  "Ah  !  how  sad 
never  to  have  been  in  Paris  before  !  but 
now  you  will  see  what  is  true  life  !  wm 
vou  will  learn,  mpr(W?c,  and  enjoy  much ! 
Paris,  of  all  cities,  is  the  most  gay,  beau- 
tiful,    learned,    and    enjoyable    in    the 
world  !  "     And  doubtless,  this  last  asser- 
vation  will  hold  true   with  many,  very 
many  of  our  own  countrymen  who  would 
gladly  escape  from  much  that  is  harsh 
and  angular, — much  that  is  oold  and  un- 
satisfying in  the  social  life  of  America. 
To  one  who  considers  gaiety  and  pleas- 
ure, or  a  life  of  the  senses  and  intellect 
alone, — the  desideratum  of  existence, — 
Paris  life  is,  pre-eminently,  of  all  others, 
the  most  desirable.     We  have  heard  of 
some  of  our  countrywomen  who,  after  vis- 
iting the  gay  metropolis,  became  so  en- 
amored with  Parisian  life,  as  to  consider 
home  insipid  and  distasteful,  and  a  return 
to  those  scenes  of  former  pleasure,  of  all 
things  to  be  wished,  for  ihdr  realization 
of  happiness ! 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals,— that  bit  of  sarcasm  of  a  mod- 
ern wag — ''All  good  Americans  go  to 
Paris  when  they  die"!!  has  a  keen  point. 
Gay,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and  withal, 
very  good-natured,  (except  for  an  occa- 
sional revolution  and  massacre  gotten  up 
in  French  style,)  is  this  same  Paris  "  la 


belle  "  !  Still  must  we  confess  to  a  pre- 
dilection for  a  home  among  quieter  scenes 
in  a  moral  atmosphere,  rather  more  in- 
vigorating than  one  finds  in  this  resort  of 
all  nations ;  which  preference,  probably 
arises  from  barbaric  tendencies  that  ren- 
der one  incapable  of  appreciating  the  high 
civilization  of  this  acknowledged  mistress 
of  the  polite  world ! 

No  one  can  witness  the  efficiency  of 
police  regulations,  the  a1;>sence  of  beggars 
and  all  disgusting  objects  on  the  streets ; 
the  cleanliness,  thrift,  and  cheery  aspect 
of  the  loWer  classes ;    the  splendid  im- 
provements being  carried  forward  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city,  and  the  superiori- 
ty   of   sanitary    arrangements,   without 
praising  the  results,  (in  these  respects  at 
least,)  of  a  Ruling  Power, — which,  what- 
evei;  it  may  claim  in  the  way  of  regard 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  people,  is  none 
the  less  despotic  in  farthering  its  own 
ambitious  ends.     The  prompt  and  severe 
punishment  meted  out  to  offenders,  who 
would  attempt  to  adulterate  wine,  milk, 
bread,  or  any  other  article  of  consump- 
tion; insures  pure,  wholesome  food  to  the 
poorest  classes,  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  which  our  own  magistrates. would 
do   well  to  imitate,  and  our  own  much 
abused  people  rejoiced,  we  believe,  to  see 
carried  into  practice. 

Another  excellent  system  worthy  of 
great  praise,  is  the  practice  of  submitting 
all  meats  to  the  rigid  inspection  of  com- 
petent officers  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
^  animal  is  allowed  to  be  slaughtered 
for  food,  if  found  in  the  least  diseased  — 
and  proper  and  humane  care  is  insisted 
upon  towards  all  creatures  brought  to  the 
slaughter-houses  — ^whioh  are  always  far 
out  of  the  city,  enclosed  with  high  walls, 
and  kept  free  from  uncleanliness  and  bad 
odors*  so  often  offensive  in  the  suburbs 
of  American  towns.  We  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  all  foreigners  who  visit  Paris 
concurs  in  this  opinion,  that  under  its 


♦  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  a 
volume  treating  upon  the  practical  aspect  of 
Paris  at  I  he  present  day,  for  much  interesting 
information  upon  this,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  humane  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments &ithfully  carried  out,  of  that,  In  many 
respects,  fMiUl  city. 
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present  rule,  it  is  one  of  the  best  govem- 
ed  and  regulated  cities  in  the  world,  {ex- 
ternaUy  we  mean) — ^for  doubtless  in  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  vices,  it  rivals 
any  Babylon  of  iniquity  ancient  or  mod- 
em. 

The  "  Place  de  la  Concorde:' 

What  more  beautiful  and  cheerful  look- 
ing public  square  than  this  can  be  found, 
standing  as  it  does  midway  between  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  long, 
shaded  sweep  of  the  "  Champs  Elysees," 
whose  extremity  terminates  in«the  trium- 

5hal  arch  of  the  "Barriere  de  L*Etoile"! 
'he  gigantic  *'  Obelisk  of  Luxon,"  tower- 
ing in  stately  grandeur  toward  the  clear 
blue  above ;  the  laughing  fountains,  toss- 
ing their  wreaths  of  silver  spray;  the 
emperor's  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  with 
its  long  lines  of  glittering  windows* and 
massive  walls,  forming  a  background  to 
the  scene !  The  gay  throng  of  people, 
the  splendid  equipages  rolling  over  the 
broad,  smooth  avenue  of  the  "  Champs 
Elysees,''  give  the  spot  an  air  of  holiday 
festivity.  In  fact,  such  is  the  impression 
one  receives  of  Paris  at  all  times,  from 
its  external  appearance,  and  the  out-of- 
door  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

Standing  thus  in  the  "  Place  de  la 
Concorde,"  surrounded  with  so  many 
beautiful  and  cheerful  objects,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize,  (and  who  would  not  be 
thankful  that  it  b  S)?)  this  place  as  hav- 
ing ever  been  the  theatre  of  such  bloody 
scenes !  Who  could  believe  that  whe^ 
we  now  stand,  the  reekii^  guillotme 
reared  its  dreadful  front  ?  That  royalty 
itself,  gentle  women,  innocence  and  beau- 
ty, and  the  loftiest  patriotism,  as  well  as 
tlie  grossest  crjielty  and  wickedness,  un- 
derneath this  same  smiling  sky,  met  a 
hideous  death !  Here,  upon  this  spot, 
too,  crimsoned  by  the  life-tide  of  the  best 
blood  of  France,  we  behold  the  avenging 
arm  of  retribution  destroying  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  the  detestable  *<  Dan- 
ton,"  "  Robespiere,"  and  their  murderous 
minions. 

Napoleon  1.  and  IIL 
How  all  Paris,  and  in  fact  all  of  France 
rings  with  these  names !       Is  it  a  trium- 
phal arch,  it  is  Napoleons;  a  column, 


or  obelbk,  or  temple,  or  palace,  they  are 
erected  in  honor  of,  or  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon! 

What  a  genius  of  power  must  tliat 
have  been  thus  to  have  enstamped  itself 
upon  the  universal  heart  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  that  element  of  old  no- 
bility, always  more  or  less  felt  in  fitvor 
of  lineal  royalty,  and  that  other  still 
stronger  ingredient  of  pure  R^ublioao- 
ism,  whose  advocates  have  been,  and  fitill 
are  among  the  best  thinkers  of  the  land ! 

To  the  magic  of  that  name — ^^Napoue- 
OM,"  probably  as  much,  as  to  the  exerdse 
of  his  own  really  mat  abilities,  the  pre^ 
ent  emperor  owes  nis  present  exalted  po- 
sition. That  he  has  benefitted  France, 
and  added  lustre  to  the  name,  cannot  be 
denied.  No  more  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
he  has  labored  indefiitigably  to  achieve 
his  own  ambitious  ends,  as  well  as  for 
the  glory  of  France.  In  aooordanoe  witk 
tbe  spirit  of  his  time,  and  his  peculiar 
genius,  he  has  chosen  to  pursue  his  de- 
signs, rather  through  the  tortuous  wind- 
ings of  diplomacy,  than  by  force  of  arms, 
like  his  "  illustrious  predecessor ! "  Nev- 
er &iling  of  acoomplishing  his  purposes, 
thus  far,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
his  recent  Transatlantic  opeiations, — 
blending  the  two  forces  of  nuirtial  prow- 
ess and  diplomatic  strategy,  will  eventu- 
ate in  anything  short  of  success. 

Paris  Nurses  and  Little  Children. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  among  the 
animated  objects  which  meet  one's  eyes  in 
Paris,  are  the  throngs  of  nurses — "  Bon" 
nes^^  as  they  are  called, — ^leading  or  car- 
rying their  young  charges.  Attired  in 
snowy  caps  with  ample  frills,  their  brown, 
healtliful  faces  and  pleasant  expression  at 
once  attract  a  pleasing  interest.  What 
troops  of  little  ones,  thus  conducted,  are 
turned  out  for  several  hours  daily,  to 
wanton  and  frolic  as  only  free  and  happy 
childhood  can  in  the  pleasant  sunshine. 
Evidently  Parisian  mothers  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air 
for  their  ofl&pring,  and  the  result  is,  as 
merry-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  happy-hearted 
little  ones,  as  ever  felt  the  invigorating 
influence  of  health  !  Trundling  hoops, 
throwing  balls,  skipping  ropes,  amusing 
themselves  with  all  pleasant  sports — ^from 
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Ihe  baby's  rattle  and  leading  strings,  to 
the  fondling  of  dolls  and  pet  doss,  these 
happy  creatures  enliven  and  beautify 
each  park  and  sarden,  and  give  with 
their  innocent  gambols  and  merry  laugh- 
ter, a  freshness  and  beauty  to  those 
places  of  resort  in  the  city,  which  no  oth- 
er element  could  supply. 

The  "  Cvrgue  Napoleon:* 

Contrary  to  any  precedence  in  our  life, 
we  were  induced  to  accompany  some 
friends  into  the  vast  modem  amiphith^ 
tre  of  that  name,  where  most  astounding 
feats  qf  horsemanship  were  performed, 
and  other  wonderful  practices  of  balanc- 
ing, &c.  But  after  the  novelty  and  glit- 
ter of  the  first  impression  of  the  immense 
concourse  had  subsided,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  were  edified  by  this  exhibition  of 
daring  on  the  part  of  performers;  in  fact, 
more  than  once  we  were  obliged  to  sit 
with  averted  head  or  closed  eyes,  while 
some  more  seemingly  reckless  feat  was 
performed,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
spectators.  We  observed  that  one  of  the 
bofibons  sang  in  English,  once  or  twice, 
and  was  soon  hissed  back  into  langage 
Francaise.  Probably  he  was  some  stray 
son  of  Briton  or  America,  who,  per- 
chance, like  the  "  Prodigal  son,"  had  left 
his  father's  house  and  joined  himself  to 
the  keepers  of  swine;  happily  if,  like 
him,  he  still  had  a  father's  home  to  which 
the  repentant  might  return,  sure  of  re- 
ceiving a  fEither's  forgiveness  and  wel- 
come of  blessing ! 

A  ludicrous  little  afiair  occurred  that 
evening  in  connexion  with  our  going  to 
this  place  of  entertainment,  which  can 
never  be  recalled  without  inciting  a  show- 
er of  mirth.  We  had  been  dining  with 
friends,  and  leaving  the  house  with  them, 
were  just  seated  in  the  Voiture,  which 
was  to  convey  our  party  to  the  Cirque, 
when  F.  missed  his  umbrella.  The  gen- 
tleman of  the  house  politely  offered  to  go 
in  for  it,  but  F.  as  politely  refused  to  put 
him  -  to  the  inconvenience ;  hastening 
across  the  court,  ^or  yard),  he  ascend^ 
the  stairs  to  the  "Salle  a  Manger,"  where 
it  had  been  left.  Knowing  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  making  himself  understood  by 


as  minute  after  minute  passed,  when  sud- 
denly a  loud  cry  of  distress  and  a  dark 
head  issued  simultaneously  from  an  up- 
per window.  '  It  was  the  housemaid  call- 
ing out  to  her  mistress.  Madame  sent 
monsieur  to  the  rescue,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment F.  returned  in  triumph,  with  the 
umbrella.  It  seemed  the  maid  could  not 
understand  F.'s  errand,  and  in  trying  to 
enter  the  dining-room  where  he  was  sure 
to  find  the  missing  article,  he  had  turned 
the  door-handle  the  wrong  way,  and  ac- 
tually locked  the  poor  maid  in!  She, 
frightened*  at  what  looked  so  suspicious, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  ante- 
room, where  F.  still  stwd,  trying  as  vain- 
ly to  parley  Francois  intelligibly,  as  to 
open  the  perverse  French  lock,  thrust  her 
head  out  the  window  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  uttering  that  appealing  cry 
which  had  so  startled  us !  Thus  ended 
the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  concerning  the 
lost  Parapluie,  A  hearty  laugh  follow- 
ed, and  to  this  day,  the  ludicrous  occur- 
rence (which  could  only  be  appreciated 
by  an  eye  or  ear  witness)  cannot  be  re- 
called without  the  same  accompaniment. 
LUfred's  Rest.  m.  c.  g. 


ne  naa  in  maung  nunseu  uuut^rBuiuu  vj    ever  uumt 
the  natives,  we  sat  trembling  in  our  shoes  |  our  hope. 


What  a  blessing  man  acknowledges  iii 
sleep,  whose  soft  oblivion  makes  an  island 
of  every  day,  and  breaks  the  hold  of  con- 
tinuous care ;  that  cools  the  hot  brain, 
and  bathes  the  weary  eye-lids,  and  lets 
the  buffetted  and  foundering  heart  cast 
anchor  every  ni^t  in  some  harbor  of 
happy  dreams.  He  feels  the  beneficence 
of  that  law  which  makes  even  misery 
halt,  and  beseiging  fortune  strike  its 
tents,  and  in  the  great  democracy^  of  na- 
ture levels  the  children  of  men  in  com- 
mon helplessness  and  common  need; 
finding  no  conditions  so  wretched,  no 
spot  so  bleak  that  even  the  most  despe- 
rate cannot  recline  nearer  to  the  bosom 
of  the  common  mother,  and  forget  for  a 
little    while,    their    sorrow    and    their 

shame. 

•  •• 

I,  for,  one,  have  trust  in  these  two 
things;  that  men  will  grow  better  as 
they  know  more,  and  that  nothing  will 
ever  come  to  wreck  our  confidence  and 
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THfc  WASHINBTON  BRIDAL. 

Calmly  beautiftd  and  pare. 
In  her  bridal  robes  of  white; 

Led  he  forth  his  chosen  one, 
On  that  still  November  night 

He  who  won  the  noble  bride. 
Had  the  nation's  praises  won ; 

Not  that  he  was  bom  a  king. 
Nor,  that  he  would  wear  acrown« 

But  with  gifts  a  Father  gave. 
Highly  prized  and  hicrhly  wrought. 

He  had  blended  will  and  might. 
These  the  pearl  of  fkme  had  bought 

There  the  nation's  chosen  throng. 
Lords  of  state,  and  men  of  power. 

Gathered  in  that  stately  home. 
On  that  gay^  that  festal  hour. 

Oft  the  moonlight's  misty  ray. 
And  the  stars  with  eyes  as  bright^ 

Looked  on  homes  as  great  and  foir. 
As  upon  that  bridal  night 

Often,  too,  the  silver  light. 

And  the  stars  with  eyes  that  grieve. 
Gazed  on  home  that  gave  the  bride, 

,  *Neath  the  lowly  cottage  eaves. 

But  to>night  a  tender  peace 
Fell  around  the  girlish  b  row ; 

Yet  with  meek  and  trembling  lips. 
She  will  breathe  the  holy  vow. 

Why,  0  why,  thou  gentle  bride. 
Dost  thou  feel  too  pure  a  joy  T 

Hast  thou  learned  e'en  now,  to  know 
£arthly  joys  will  find  alloy  7 

It  is  not  there  floats  a  cloud 
O'er  her  future  sky  of  life. 

Not  because  she  doubtd  the  bliss 
Of  becoming  Sprague's  loved  wife. 

Ye  who  know  how  soldiers  hang 
On  their  brave  commander's  word. 

Ye  who  know  how  bleeding  hearts 
In  the  soldier's  home  are  stirred; 

We  who  know  how  traitors  sink. 
If  but  truth  asserts  her  sway; 

Ye  who  know  how  Senates  quail 
When  great  eloquence  has  way. 


Ye  who  know  that  luxury's  home 
Oft  becomes  the  beggar  scene. 

Ye  who  know  the  mighty  ones 
Oft  become  the  slanderer's  theme. 

Ye  who  wot  how  peace  and  bliss 
Still  are  lost  or  gained  by  prayer; 

How  the  angel  death  makes  mark. 
By  the  swiftly  passing  air. 

Ye  who  know  how  strife  and  might. 
And  who  know  how  life  and  death 

Know  how  these  are  marked  and  stamped 
By  a  moment's  passing  breath. 

Ye  may  know  how  much  she  felt. 

Of  a  nation's  glorious  psalm. 
Might  on  her  rest  now,  for  aye. 

And  on  him  who  bore  the  palm. 

Yet  to  one  who  humbly  bore 

All  the  honors  on  her  shed, 
We  can  trust  her  high-bom  place. 

For  we  know  it's  good  she's  wed. 


eRiaiN   OF  FAMILIAR  PHRASES. 

The  term  masterly  inactivity  "  origi- 
nated with  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  '*God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,*' 
which  every  one  who  did  not  suppose  it 
was  in  the  Bible,  credited  to  Sterae,  was 
stolen  by  him  from  George  Herbert,  who 
translated  it  from  the  French  of  Henry 
Estienne.  **  The  cup  that  cheers  but  in- 
ebriates," was  conveyed  by  Cowper  from 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  "  Siris.'*  Words- 
worth's **The  child  is  &ther  to  the  man," 
is  traced  from  him  to  Milton,  and  from 
Milton  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  ^<  Like  an- 
gel visits — few  and  far  between,"  is  the 
o&pring  of  Hook;  it  is  not  Thomas 
CampbelPs  original  thought.  Old  John 
Norris,  (1658)  originated  it,  ^like  angel 
visits,  short  and  bright,")  and  after  him, 
Robert  Blair,  late  as  1745.  **  There's  a 
gude  time  coming,"  is  Scott's  phrase  in 
Kob  Roy,  and  the  *<  almighty  dollar,"  is 
Washington  Irving's  happy  thought. 


It  is  the  veiled  angel  of  sorrow  who 
plucks  away  one  thing  and  another  that 
bound  us  here  in  ea§e  and  security,  and, 
in  the  vanishing  of  these  dear  objects, 
indicates  the  true  home  of  our  affections 
and  our  peace. 
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REGDILECTIOM  OF  AM  ENSLISH  FRIEND. 

By  J.  ICendriok  Fislier. 

One  day  a  fellow-student  asked  me 
to  look  at  his  boots.  I  did  so,  and  said 
they  looked  well.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  any  like  them,  naming  the  price, 
and  saying  they  were  made  by  an  on- 
Incky  gentleman,  whose  father,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  extreme  want,  had  caused 
each  of  his  children  to  learn  a  mechani- 
cal trade  that  might  be  practised  secret- 
ly. This  gentleman  had  been  dealing  in 
stocks,  and  cleared  out.  He  had  sold 
out  the  lease  and  furniture  of  his  house, 
and  removed  with  his  family,  to  a  garret 
in  an  unknown  quarter,  where  fashion- 
able friends  could  not  find  him,  and  had 
got  a  few  unfashionable  friends  to  pat- 
ronize and  befriend  him  as  a  boot-maker. 
My  fellow-student's  father  was  one  of 
these  friends,  and  had  directed  His  son 
to  do  what  he  could  for  him.  As  I 
wanted  boots,  and  the  price  was  the  same 
as  I  had  been  used  to  pay,  I  promised 
my  fellow-student  to  take  my  measure 
according  to  a  written  direction  which 
he  gave  me,  and  to  leave  with  him  an  old 
boot  as  a  farther  guide  to  shape ;  and  he 
was  to  see  that  they  were  delivered,  and 
that  I  cot  my  boots.  In  due  time  I  re- 
received  them.  They  were  uncommonly 
well  fitted,  and  made  honestly,  and  with 
as  much  neatness  as  was  usual  in  the 
cheap  kind  of  work  that  suited  my 
means.  For  three  years  afterward,  as 
long  as  I  remained  in  Europe,  I  had  my 
boots  of  this  unlucky  and  unknown  vic- 
tim of  the  stock  exchange.  I  was  much 
better  served  than  ever  before ;  and  the 
only  trouble,  which  had  its  compensation, 
was  that  the  price  increased  as  the  work- 
manship improved. 

Though  I  never  saw  him,  or  knew  his 
name,  I  became  interested  in  him  from 
the  reports  of  my  fellow-student  and 
friend,  whom  I  will  call  Smith,  thoush 
that  was  not  his  name ;  it  will  not  do  ror 
me  to  tell  names  out  of  school.  I  felt 
much  satisfaction  in  receiving  his  thanks 
for  several  crJers  that  I  got  for  him, 
which  Smith  duly  transmitted ;  and 
Among  our  clique  we  helped  considerably 
to  find  him  the  ^11  employment  which 


he  continued  to  have,  as  long  as  he 
needed  it. 

Smith's  father  had  been  much  employ- 
ed in  his  business,  by  this  gentleman, 
(whom  we  called  MetrySj)  and  was  his 
chief  confidant  and  agent;  but  as  my 
friend  had  known  him,  and  convenience 
seemed  to  require  it,  he,  also,  was  allow- 
ed to  know  the  secret,  and  was  principal- 
ly employed  in  dodging  with  paper  pack- 
ages, containing  boot«,  aud  such  little 
comforts  as  the  elder  Smith  could  prevail 
on  his  old  customer  to  accept. 

Many  agreeable  hours  were  spent  by 
Smith,  in  conversation  with  Metrys,  over 
his  lap-stone.  Smith  and  I  of^n  went 
home  together  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  closed  at  nine  in  the  evening; 
either  he  would  go  home  with  me,  or  I 
with  him,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
We  talked  until  eleven,  often,  later ;  how 
we  kept  up  so  much  talk  I  have  since 
wondered  ;  but  1  never  knew  a  lull  in 
conversation  among  our  set,  at  any  time 
or  place.  Poor  Metrys  was  a  favorite 
with  us,  albeit  only  Smith  knew  his  name 
or  whereabout ;  but  I  believe  I  was  the 
confidant's  chief  confidant,  for  he  used  to 
be  more  free  in  his  reports  to  me  alone, 
than  when  several  of  us  were  together. 

One  evening,  Metrys  dropped  a  tear 
on  his  work.  It  was  seen  by  Smith,  as 
Metrys  was  aware. 

**  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I 
don't  know  what  I  could  have  done  but 
for  your  kindness,  and  your  father's ;  my 
poor  wife  and  children  must  have  sufiered 
dreadfully,  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
you  have  got  for  me ;  and  you  are  so 
good  as  to  insist  that  the  pleasure  pays 
you  for  all  the  trouble." 

«*  More  than  that,"  replied  Smith.  «« I 
{Perceive,  what  I  did  not  so  clearly  per- 
ceive at  first,  that  I  learn  from  you  a 
great  deal  that  I  could  not  learn  from 
any  one  else  I  know.  You  have  always 
been  among  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
fashionable  class,  and  when  I  talk  with 
you,  by  the  hour,  I  get  not  only  the  mere 
ideas,  which  perhaps  I  might  get  from 
reading,  but  I  get  the  feeling,  expression, 
manner,  style;  something  like  what  v,e 
artists  think  we  find  in  the  best  works, 
which  we  fail  to  find  in  imitators.     I  am 
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waste  their  wits  in  horse-breeding,  and 
leave  the  great  works  entirely  to  money- 
getting  men,  there  will  be  just  as  much 
fleecing  and  skinning  as  possible.  I  am 
glad  I  have  chosen  a  liberal  profession, 
although  I  may  be  poor  all  my  life." 

*'  And  I  am  glad  I  have  a  trade  that 
allows  me  to  earn  honestly  the  little  I 
get,  since  I  have  lost  my  patrimony ; 
and,  what  distresses  me  infinitely  more, 
the  patrimony  of  my  wife.  It  is  horrible 
to  think  of  such  a  constraint  as  that 
which  obliges  men  to  grind  the  faces  of 
pf  the  poor." 

"  Very  horrible  ;  and  what  is  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  the  poor  hold  their  own  faces 
to  the  grind-stone,  and  turn  it  themselves, 
and  then  grumble  because  they  are 
ground.  Northeste  is  about  right  in  say- 
ing that  men  are  fools,  and  the  only  way 
to  make  them  wbe  is  to  treat  them  as 
fools." 

"  There  is  another  way  which  I  have 
thought  much  of,  since  I  have  been  under 
the  harrow ;  it  is  to  teach  a  little  wisdom 
to  one's  own  children,  and  so  build  up  a 
civilized  class  in  the  midst  of  barbarism. 
If  my  present  position  holds  until  my 
youngest  is  eighteen,  I  hope  to  have  edu- 
cated them  ail  in  good  principles  at 
least.  My  wife  and  I  together,  1  think, 
wi^h  the  interest  we  take,  and  the  delight 
we  take,  will  hardly  fail  to  give  them  an 
education  that  will  fit  them  for  good  sb- 
ciety,  when  we  are  able  to  dig  out  of 
this  grave  " 

"  That  is  a  comfort  which  you  may 
safely  promise  yourselves.  I  have  done 
preaching  to  you  against  your  resolution 
to  keep  your  seclusion,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  your  relatives,  who  at  least  could 
get  you  into  some  office  with  a  salary  on 
which  you  could  live  comfortably.  But 
I  have  a  little  scheme,  by  which  I  think 
I  can  make  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  you  a  little.  You  wont  be  oflPend- 
ed  if  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Smith,  it  is  hardly  kind  of 
you  to  betray  a  doubt  on  that  point.  I 
never  yet  have  been  in  the  least  offended 
or  hurt  by  any  thing  you  have  said  or 
done.  Say  whatever  you  wish  to  say,  at 
all  times ;  and  be  confident  that  I  shall 
never  doubt  your  good  feelings,  whether 


I  agree  with  you  or  not,  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  your  proposals." 

"  Well,  look  at  this  sketch." 

"  Very  fine.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  it?" 

•'  I  want  to  paint  a  picture  of  it,  for 
the  exhibition,  and  I  believe  I  can  do 
myself  some  credit,  and  perhaps  sell  it, 
if  your  little  Bob  will  sit  for  the  child  in 
it.     My  sister  will  sit  for  the  mother." 

"  Now,  I  am  delighted ;  and  so  my 
wife  will  be.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not 
let  me  know  this  so  soon  as  you  would 
have  done  had  you  not  been  apprehenave 
that  you  might  hurt  our  feelings." 

"  This  is  kind  of  you ;  I  am  very  much 
gratified.  If  your  wife  has  no  objection, 
and  little  Bob  is  inclined,  111  get  ready 
to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  1  will  call 
for  him.  He  can  stay  at  our  house  at 
night  when  he  likes,  and  I  will  bring  him 
home  when  he  likes." 

"  Just  as  you  please  about  that.  One 
thing,  however,  1  must  ask  of  you ;  don't 
spoil  him.  Children  who  are  too  well 
entertained  abroad,  become  discontented 
with  their  homes.  Now  we  are  obliged 
to  live  on  what  is  barely  sufficient  for 
health;  don't  pamper  the  child  so  that 
he  will  be  discontented  with  our  humble 
lot." 

Poor  Metrys  shed  tears;  so  did  my 
friend. 

Smith  painted  an  exquisite  little  pic- 
ture, called  "  The  vndow''  with  a  beau- 
tiful little  boy  standing  at  her  knee.  At 
the  private  view  of  the  exhibition,  three 
gentlemen  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
they  wrote  him  notes,  stating  that  they 
desired  to  purchase  it.  One  of  them 
gave  him  fifty  guineas,  instead  of  twen- 
ty-five, which  was  what  he  asked.  Smith 
wrangled  half  a  night  with  Metrys,  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  extra  twenty- 
five  pieces,  but  he  would  not  touch  a  shil- 
ling of  it,  nor  permit  him  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  present  to  any  one  of  his  fem- 

"  My  dear  Smith,  you  really  distress 
me.  You  compelled  me  to  accept  more 
than  my  conscience  would  allow,  for  his 
services  while  he  was  sitting;  besides, 
you  and  your  sister  did  a  great  deal  for 
him,  and  he  was  very  happy,  poor  little 
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thing.  I  don't  need  your  gift :  if  ever 
m J  health  fails,  and  I  need  your  kind  aid, 
I  promise  you  I  will  tell  you :  but  you 
must  let  me  have  my  own  way.  Now 
do." 

When  Smith  told  me  of  this  news,  he 
cried  almost  like  a  child.  He  had  set 
fiis  heart  upon  contributing  the  twenty- 
five  guineas  to  ihe  comfort  of  poor  Met- 
rys  and  his  family,  but  his  punctilio 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  it.  I  never 
saw  a  young  man  so  distressed  from 
such  a  cause. 

"  What  shall  I  do?  "  he  asked  of  me. 

"  There  is  only  one  way :  humor  him." 

"I  want  — but  I  don't  know  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you." 

^*  Yom  forget  that  I  do  not  know  even 
the  name  of  these  people." 

True.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  all 
along  that  I  would  ask  him  to  let  Clara 
sit  for  me.  She  is  so  beautiful,  such  fine 
color ;  if  she  would  sit  as  well  as  little 
Bob  did,  I  am  confident  that  I  could 
make  a  picture  that  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  me.  But  as  he  will  hardly 
allow  me  to  pay  more  than  she  earns 
with  her  needle,  I  don't  know  how  to 
propose  it." 

"Tell  him  frankly  what  you  want. 
fie  will  let  her  sit.  When  the  picture  is 
done,  urge  him  to  accept  as  much  as  Les- 
lie paid  to  Miss  W.  I  can  find  out  what 
it  was.  He  may  refuse.  If  he  does,  tell 
him  he  must  accept  twice  as  much  when 
the  picture  ia  sold.  He  will  stipulate 
something  about  the  price,  and  you  must 
do  the  best  you  can.  The  young  lady 
will  be  benefited  by  the  society  at  your 
house  ;  however  excellent  her  little  socie- 
ty at  home  may  be,  it  is  desirable  that 
ehe  should  see  others.  Contrive  to  sug- 
gest this,  delicately,  if  you  find  it  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  judge  that  he  will  consent  at 
once." 

Some  months  after  this,  Smith  showed 
me  his  picture.  It  was  "  The  watcher" 
a  beautiful  girl  watching  by  the  couch 
of  a  child.  Little  Bob  was  the  child. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  picture  in  which 
Correggio  painted  his  wife,  who  was  beau- 
tiful, and  whom  he  always  painted  as  if 
she  had  taken  an  interest  in  his  work, 
and  had  something  more  than  patience  to 


sustain  her  in  the  tediousness  of  sitting. 
It  is  believed  among  artists,  that  the  best 
expressions  and  best  finish,  of  heads,  have 
been  attained  when  artists  painted  those 
whom  they  loved,  and  not  without  return. 
I  did  not  hint  this  to  my  friend  ;  but  I 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  end  by 
a  discussion  with  Metrys,  the  turn  of 
which  I  could  not  conjecture ;  whether 
his  pride  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  modest  young  artist's  hopes,  was  a 
question  that  gave  me  some  concern. 

The  picture  was  in  time  for  the  next 
exhibition.  It  was  immediately  sold  for 
a  hundred  guineas.  Metrys,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, refused  to  take  any  part  of  it, 
saying  that  the  compensation  already 
made,  had  been  liberal  —  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  Clara  could  have  earn- 
ed in  any  other  way  ;  besides,  he  added, 
Smith's  mother  and  sister  had  ingenious- 
ly contrived  to  do  a  great  deal  for  Clara 
and  the  little  children,  who  had  been 
welcomed  at  all  times,  and  had  been  al- 
lowad  to  go  so  often,  that  he  feared  thej 
had  betn  burdensome. 

Metrys  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Smith  was  in  love  with  Clara,  and  Smith 
perceived  it.  He  was  encouraged  by  the 
freedom  allowed,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  doubted  whether  to  make  an 
avowal  that  might  restrict  the  inter- 
course; but  his  ingenuousness  decided 
him  to  avow  it  to  Metrys,  before  he  gave 
any  intimation  of  it  to  Clara. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  frankly," 
said  Metrys.  "  I  expected  as  much  from 
you,  certainly ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  sat- 
isfactory to  be  assured.  You  have  acted 
most  honorably  in  not  allowing  her  to 
discover  your  regard  for  her  until  you 
consulted  me.  I  could  not  be  so  regard- 
less of  her  welfare  as  not  to  watch  you 
both,  and  I  perceived  long  ago,  as  I 
thought,  that  you  were  getting  more  in- 
terested than  mere  artistic  considerations 
could  make  you.  My  wife  and  I  have 
both  carefully  endeavored  to  find  out 
whether  you  were  in  any  way  manifest- 
ing your  regard  to  her,  and  have  been  all 
along  satisfied  that  you  were  sufficiently 
guarded  to  keep  her  from  discovering  it^ 
though  we  both  thought  we  discovered 
it." 
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*«I  have  Bot  inteDded  to  oonoeal  it 
IWhh  you  and  jowt  wife ;  I  oonsidered 
that  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  trust  to  do 
•0 ;  but  of  course  I  deemed  it  my  diity 
not  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
granted  for  other  objects  to  attempt  in 
any  way  to  gain  the  position  which  possi- 
bly I  might  hope  to  gain  with  one  of  her 
age,  who  is  so  inexperienced,  and  has  no 
other  acquaintance  who  could  divert  her 
thottgbU  from  me,  if  she  were  to  think 
of  me  as  a  lover.  What  I  have  now 
spoken  fbr  it,  not  to  ask  for  a  decision, 
but  to  explain  fully  what  I  knew  you 
saw  dearly  enough,  lest  you  should  deem 
me  too  reticent.  I  have  no  reservation 
on  my  own  aooount ;  I  have  consid- 
ered the  oase  fully,  and  wish  to 
propose,  and  be  engaged  to  her,  if  you 
and  your  wife  are  willing,  and  to  be  mar- 
ried as  Eoon  as  I  am  well  enough  off,  or 
as  soon  as  you  deem  it  for  her  interest. 
Now  I  expect  you  to  consider  the  pros- 
pects of  her  having  much  better  offers, 
when  you  are  relieved  from  your  present 
circumstances;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
desire  to  share  her  lot  whether  it  is  to  be 
always  as  it  now  is,  or  better.  For  her 
sake  I  hope  it  may  be  better,  but  I  hope 
you  will  believe  I  should  be  equally  desir- 
ous to  marry  her  if  she  had  not  the  least 
chance  of  wealth  or  position  in  society." 

**  I  believe  you.  I  never  suspected  you 
of  a  disingenuous  intention  or  desire.  I 
wish  I  could  always  find  such  principles 
among  those  who  can  better  afibrd  to  fos- 
ter them.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  my  Bumily,  to  consider  4nature- 
ly,  before  I  give  the  consent  you  desire. 
You  cannot  prudently  marry  a  poor  girl, 
in  your  present  circumstances — it  would 
be  a  drag  upon  your  advancement ;  all 
your  professional  friends  would  tell  you 
00.  And  next  to  marrying  such  a  one, 
the  next  imprudence  is  to  be  engaged  to 
her ;  you  would  not  be  content  unless 
you  shared  your  money  with  her,  and 
that  would  embarrass  you.  Love  is  well, 
provided  it  does  not  sacrifice  paramount 
interests  and  duties.  Look  well  to  that ; 
see  the  d^lorable  misery  which  the  low- 
er class  bnng  upon  themselves,  by  yield- 
ing to  this  relatively  irrational  practice ; 
and  see  the  superior  civilisation  of  those 


who  secure  a  means  of  decent  support 
before  they  take  upon  themselves  bur- 
dens that  may  weigh  them  down." 

**  I  hope  for  success  as  will  give  me  all 
that  I  desire  on  my  own  account,  as  the 
condition  of  a  union  with  Olara.  On  her 
aocount,  I  should  deure  more.  If  you 
should  hereafter  deem  it  for  her  welfare, 
and  she  should  be  content  with  what  I 
can  offer,  I  hope  you  will  consent.  I  un« 
derstood  that  you  expect  me  to  refrain 
from  any  expression  of  affection  to  her, 
as  I  have  thus  far  done.  With  this  un- 
derstanding, shall  I  continue  to  avail  my- 
self of  her  assistance  in  painting,  and  to 
visit  as  I  have  done,  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  trust  you  implicitly. 
Do  all  you  can  to  establish  yountelf  as  a 
friend,  and  to  gain  her  Obteem  for  you  as 
a  man,  and  her  admiration  for  your  abil- 
ities as  an  artist ;  no  harm  can  come  of 
that.  She  understands  that  you  ought 
not  to  indulge  in  love  affairs,  at  least  with 
her,  under  present  circumstances.  The 
greatest  distinction  between  the  higher 
and  lower  class,  is  this  understanding 
and  control  of  the  affections;  the  one 
class  avoids  what  it  cannot  prudently  al- 
low itself:  the  other  is  terribly  addicted 
to  love  and  drinking,  which  are  abuses 
when  not  restricted  by  prudence." 

Near  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Smith 
spent  an  evening  with  me.  He  was  in 
distress  on  account  of  an  event  that  de- 
prived him  of  Clara's  company,  perhaps 
forever.  The  picture  had  been  seen  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  North  of  England, 
who  had  called  on  him  and  questioned 
him  about  various  matters,  among  them 
about  the  model  who  sat  for  the  Watch- 
er. He  replied  that  artists  did  not  usu- 
ally answer  such  inquiries,  unless  they 
related  to  professional  models,  who  had 
no  objection  to  be  known.  The  gentle- 
man apologised ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
etiquette  in  such  matters.  But  he  set  a 
watch  upon  Smith,  traced  him  to  the 
lodgings  of  Metrys,  and  followed  him  one 
evening  into  the  room.  A  scene  ensued. 
The  intruder  was  an  uncle  of  Metrys 
who  had  perceived  ^he  likeness  of  Clara 
in  the  picture,  and  followed  the  clue  un* 
til  he  found  his  nephew,  for  whom  he  had 
searched  three  years  in  vain. 
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"Robert!  this  you,  Roberit**  he 
cried.  "What  are  yon  about  here? 
where  have  yon  been  these  three  years? 
what  madness  has  made  yon  hide  your- 
self in  such  a  hole,  while  your  relatives 
have  been  giving  you  up  as  starved,  or 
murdered,  with  all  your  family?  What 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Metrys  was  confounded,  and  stammer- 
ed some  almost  unintelligible  words ;  all 
that  could  be  understood  was,  that  he 
was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  show  himself 
after  being  such  a  fool." 

''  Fool !  why,  you  must  be  in  a  bad 
•crape  to  be  afraid  to  show  yourself 
Gome  now,  Bob,  I'm  not  going  to  scold ; 
you're  hard  up,  I  see.  Zounds !  why  the 
d — I  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were 
bard  up  ?  wasn't  I  the  one  to  call  upon  ? 
Zounds!  didn't  I  tell  your  mother  on  her 
death-bed  that  I'd  take  good  care  of  you  ? 
and  didn't  you  tell  her  you'd  call  upon 
me  if  you  were  in  want  ?  and  here  you 
have  been  in  a  garret  three  years,  and 
would  not  let  me  know  you  were  hard 
up  !  O,  Bob !  is  this  what  you  promised 
your  mother  ?  is  this  the  way  you  help 
me  to  keep  my  promise  to  her  ?  you  sac- 
rilegious monster!  you  brute!  you  sav- 
age !     Thunder !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  meant  well,  my  dear,  good  uncle ; 
don't  be  so  hard  upon  me;  don't  go, 
Smith.  I'll  tell  you  all ;  Smith  knows 
all,  and  has  been  a  true  and  kind  friend 
to  me." 

"  Kind  friend !  thunder !  why,  I  could 
aot  get  him  to  tell  me  where  you  were, 
and  had  to  dog  him  until  I  got  on  your 
scent !     He  a  friend !  " 

"  Don't  be  so  hard,  uncle.  T  made 
him  promise  not  to  reveal  my  abode.  He 
is  not  to  blame.  I  am  the  only  one  to 
blame.  I  was  ashamed  to  see  you  or  any 
other  .relative;  that  is  the  whole  truth." 

"'Fore  God,  my  poor  Bob!  what  tran- 
scendental conceit  have  you  got  in  your 
head  ?  it  wont  do  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  acted  dishonorably ;  but  what  may 
be  the  folly  of  which  you  are  ashamed  ? 
if  your  young  friend  knows  it,  lei  MB 
know  it." 

"  O,  I  gambled  in  stocks,  and  lost  all 
I  had.  I  hadn't  twelve  pounds  after 
paying  my  losses." 


"  Then  why  in  thunder  didn't  you  send 
to  me  ?  draw  upon  me  for  all  you  need- 
ed? Why,  you  unnatural  savage,  you 
never  drew  on  me  for  a  pound!  0,  Bob ! 
Bob !  is  this  the  way  to  treat  your  poor 
mother's  only  brother  ?  " 

"  0 !  forgive  me !  do  forgive  me,  un- 
^e,"  groaned  Metrys. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  D — n  it !  what 
next  ?  had  you  any  doubt  that  I  should 
forgive  you,  you  unnatural  reprobate? 
D — n  it !  don't  take  on  so !  O,  don't  my 
poor  Bob!  Boo,  hoo,  hoo!  Here,  Bob, 
take  my  hand.  There,  I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings ;  I  —  I — I  didn't." 

•«  I — I'm  sure  you  didn't,  my  dear, 
good  uncle ;  but  you  are  impetuous.  I 
— I'll  tell  you  all  when  I  have  calmed 
myself  a  little." 

**  All !  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  don't 
care  ;  don't  bother  me  with  details !  you 
want  money,  arid  I  mean  to  suppify  you 
with  aU  you  uoant !  why  in  thunder  did 
not  you  DRAW,  when  you  were  first  hard 
up  ?  "  roared  the  uncle,  furiously. 

By  this  time  little  Bob  and  Lucy  in 
their  night  clothes,  were  peeping  into  the 
room.  The  uncle  seized  them  in  his 
arms,  covered  them  with  kisses,  called 
them  poor  little  innocent  victims,  and 
raved  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
for  ten  minutes.  Mrs.  Metrys  came  in, 
renewal  of  the  extravagance  follow*^. 
When  the  scene  was  moderated,  the  uncle 
bethought  him  that  it  was  time  to  get  out 
of  the  infernal  garret,  and  smashed  the 
humble  furniture  with  his  cane,  and  end- 
ed by  begging  Smith  to  call  a  hackney- 
coach. 

A  few  mementoes  of  other  days,  that 
had  been  treasured  in  privation,  were 
carefully  gathered  and  deposited  in  a  few 
trunks,  and  the  family  departed  from  the 
place  of  their  humiliation,  where  they 
had  experienced  the  hardships  of  the  la* 
boring  poor,  but  not  without  alleviations 
which  the  poor  seldom  know.  Metrys 
characteristically  explained  to  Smith  that 
two  pairs  of  boots  for  his  friends  were 
nearly  finished,  and,  as  they  had  been 
half  paid  for  in  advance  —  according  to 
the  (mstom  of  artists — ^he  wished  him  to 
'jget  them  finished  and  sent  to  them. 

Metrys  grasped  Smith's  hand,  saying, 
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*<  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness;  you 
will  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  write  you."  Mrs.  Metrys  and 
the  children  were  much  affected  at  part- 
ing from  him.  Clara  begged  him  to  as- 
sure his  mother  and  sister  of  her  grati- 
tude, and  her  regret  that  she  could  not 
bid  them  good-bye.  "  God  bless  you, 
Clara,"  said  he ;  "  may  you  enjoy  the 
happiness  yon  merit;  and  let  me  hope 
that  you  will  regard  me  as  a  devoted 
friend." 

"  You  were  my  friend,  and  my  Other's 
friend,  and  a  friend  to  all  of  us,  when  we 
might  have  died  without  you.  You  made 
us  comfortable  ;  and  would  have  shared 
your  earnings  with  us  had  we  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  goodness.  I  cannot  re- 
gard you  as  less  than  a  brother.  God 
bless  you !  "' 

I  returned  from  England  before  Smith 
heard  from  Metrys;  it  was  about  two 
months  after  this  evening  with  him,  and 
for  six  years  I  heard  nothing  of  him. 
One  day  a  letter  from  the  dead  letter  of- 
fice came  to  me.  It  had  in  it  a  draft  for 
a  small  sum,  to  pay  for  the  best  prints  of 
Washington  that  1  could  procure. 

Smith  had  then  secretly  been  married. 
Metrys,  (as  he  still  called  him,  for  he 
was  unvrilling  to  have  his  capricious  and 
undutiful  seclusion  known)  had  every 
summer  invited  him  to  a  beautiful  little 
estate  in  the  country,  which  his  uncle 
had  given  him.  Clara  had  declined  sev- 
eral offers  of  gentlemen  of  her  own  rank. 
After  five  years,  during  which  he  had 
become  distinguished  as  an  artbt,  and  a 
welcome  guest  among  the  highest  patrons 
of  art.  Smith  ventured  to  assure  Metrys 
of  his  unaltered  attachment  to  Clara,  and 
ask  if  he  was  willing  that  he  should 
make  it  known  to  her.     He  consented. 

"  I  ought  to  be  frank  with  you,"  said 
Metrys.  "  I  have  endeavored  to  turn 
Clara's  fancy  towards  several  gentlemen 
who  have  proposed  to  her.  I  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  da  so ;  they  are  unexception- 
able men,  and  have  rank  and  fortune. 
But  she  has  declined  them,  I  know  not 
why,  unless  she  remembers  your  exceed- 
ing ffoodness,  and  has  an  impression  that 
vou  loved  her,  when  we  all  believed  her 
blinded  by  your  self-restraint.     I  don't 


know  how  it  is  ;  I  never  asked  her,  and 
she  never  in  the  least  alluded  to  the  sab- 
ject;  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
way.  I  am  willing  that  you  should  try  ; 
if  I  am  wrong,  you  ought  to  know  it  from 
herself ;  if  she  has  cherished  more  than 
gratitude  for  your  kindness,  I  believe  she 
will  be  happier  with  you  than  with  an- 
other, and  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  she 
accepts  you,  so  will  my  wife  be." 

*'  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  to 
her.  I  fear  I  did  not  strictly  do  my  du- 
ty  when  I  was  often  in  Clara's  company, 
or  she  could  not  have  seen  that  I  loved 
her ;  I  can  only  say  I  did  my  best  to  act 
faithfully  towards  her  and  her  family. 
And  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  declined 
some  of  your  invitations,  or  at  least  made 
my  visits  shorter,  and  denied  myself  the 
enjoyment  of  so  much  conversation  with 
Clara." 

"  No !  no !  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  have  conversed  freely,  and 
prolonged  your  visits  so  long  as  they  were 
agreeable  to  you.  If  the  result  has  been 
a  perception  on  her  part  that  your  com- 
pany is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  oth- 
ers— ^which  I  suspect  is  the  case — why-— 
why — it  must  go  so  ;  let  it  eo  so ;  it  is 
best.  You  are  a  student  and  votary  of 
the  beautiful ;  and  those  gentlemen  whom 
I  would  have  had  her  prefer  are  sports- 
men, and  don't  suit  her  taste.  This  be- 
ing the  ease — that  is,  if  this  be  the  case, 
— she  will  be  happier  with  you  than  she 
could  be  with  either  of  them.  There  she 
comes.  Clara !  come  here,  my  dear.  I 
am  going  to  turn  our  good  friend  over  to 
you,  and  going  to  the  village." 

The  cause  of  the  singular  seclusion  of 
Metrys  seems  to  have  been  extreme  sen* 
sitiveuess  in  him,  and  a  perfectly  unregu- 
lated temper  in  his  uncle.  With  much 
kindness  at  bottom,  the  old  bachelor  was 
worse  than  a  spoiled  French  child  grown 
to  manhood.  But  he  was  much  changed, 
at  least,  towards  his  nephew,  and  often 
confessed  to  Smith  that  his  d—nable  tem- 
per was  what  drove  poor  Bob  to  such  a 
foolish  resort — that  and  the  trade  which 
his  ungodly  father  would  have  him  learn. 
It  was  like  an  infidel  to  take  such  surety 
against  Providence.  And  yet  the  fellow 
thought  himielf  pious !     Thunder !  " 
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ANXIOUS. 

By    Fannie. 

What  long  dark  hours  of  wakefulDess 
Haog  o*er  the  couoh  of  those  who  wait 
At  home,  the  absent  soldier's  fate. 

With  hearts  of  anxious  wretchedness. 

Or,  if  at  last,  sweet  sleep  long  fled, 
0*er  wakeful  eyes  shall  press  her  seal— 
Tet  still  the  anxious  heart  may  feel 

Its  weary  burthen  press  like  lead. 

And  send  in  throbbings  to  the  head 
Sueh  fearful  dreams,  as  only  own 
Th3ir  sway,  when  reason  quits  her  throne. 

Of  battles,  groans,  and  slaughtered  dead. 

We  see  some  loved  one  needing  aid. 
Which  we  are  powerless  to  give; 
Ynt  needing  which,  he  cannot  live 

The  dear,  sweet  life,  for  which  we  ts  prayed* 

We  wake,  and  say,  'tis  but  a  dream. 
And  try  to  smile,  but  it  will  haunt 
Us  all  day  long,  like  signs  which  flaunt. 

Emblems  of  war,  which  is  no  dreauL 

We  feel  a  nameless  weight  of  dread, 
80  undefined,  we  start  with  pain. 
At  thought  of  him,  and  start  agun. 

When  **  latest  news  "  is  to  be  read. 

We  have  a  latent,  secret  fear 
Of  the  once  welcome,  CTening  mail; 
For  it  may  bear  the  fearful  tale 

Wliich  our  weak  hearts  would  break  to  hear. 

Or  should  the  letter  come  onoe  more. 
We  say  'tis  now  some  four  days  since 
It  left  his  hands,  and  in  susptose 

We  wait  and  Utc  the  same  tears  o'er. 

Oh!  what  shall  soothe  these  anxious  hearts 
Who  stay  at  home,  to  watch  and  wait. 
While  cheeks  grow  pale,  the  soldier's  fate, 

Who  shall  peace  and  hope  impart  ? 

Oh!  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  good — 
Here  peace  and  comfort  may  be  found. 
And  here  the  balm  for  every  wound. 

When  rightly  sought  and  understood. 

'*  Qod  is  Love."    Love  rules  o'er  all, 
And  love  no  evil  thing  can  will; 
Events  can  but  his  law  fulfil. 

And  none  can  die  without  His  call. 


"VISIONS." 

By    yannie. 

Sometimes  there  flashes  on  my  sight, 
A  face  so  loving,  angels  might 
Have  claimed  it  fbr  their  own,  and  said 
It  firom  their  tender  fold  had  fled. 
Poor  mortals  faith  in  them  to  wed. 

Upon  the  brow,  so  purely  white, 

Pure,  high-bom  thoughts  were  pleased  to  write, 

^ainly  their  seal  and  impress  there — 

As  if  he  once  had  lingered,  where 

Only  the  good  and  loving  were. 

An  eye  where  genius  sat  enthroned. 

And  haughty  forms  stooped  down  and  owned. 

Him  worthy  of  her  hoarded  praise;  ^ 

And  poetry  in  thrilling  lays. 

Breathed  music  into  all  his  days. 

But  hush!  a  sudden,  piercing  thought. 
Dissolves  the  vision,  and  has  brought 
A  cold  and  shuddering  chilL 
Oh,  weak  and  throbbing  heart,  be  still, 
And  know  it  is  His  sovereign  will 

The  scene  is  changed  to  battle's  roar. 
Where  War  gloats  o'er  its  bloody  gore. 
And  victims  bathed  in  carnage  red. 
Where  martyrs  fell,  and  heroes  bled. 
That  fkce  is  lying. 'mong  the  dead. 

We  only  see  it  in  the  light 

Of  all  its  beauty,  cold  and  white; 

We  wreath  about  it  all  the  while. 

The  peaceful  look  and  winning  smile,         - 

That  has  no  fellowship  with  guile. 

Oh!  faint  heart,  that  must  know  a  pain, 
Until  you  meet  that  life  again, 
Oh,  foolish  heart,  that  will  not  rest. 
And  thus  refusing  to  be  blest, 
While  knowing  all  is  for  the  best. 


MODESn. 

As  lamps  bum  silent  in  unconscious  light. 
So  modest  worth  in  beauty  shines  more  bright; 
(Tnaiming  charms  with  rays  resistless  fall. 
And  she  who  meant  no  mischief  did  it  all. 

Hnx. 


Remember. — If  you  would  relish  your 
food,  labor  for  it ;  if  you  would  enjoy 
your  raiment,  pay  for  it  before  you  wear 
it;  if  you  would  sleep  soundly,  take  a 
dear  conscience  to  bed  with  you. 
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NEWEST  FASHION  OF  COURTSHIP. 


[We  much  approve  of  Madame  De- 
morest*s  taste,  and  endorse  her  state- 
ments.] 

NEWEST  FASHION  OF  COURTSHIP. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  recent  book  of  Af- 
rican adventure,  has  given  a  singular  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  courtship  among 
the  Dutch  Boers  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  amorous  swain  asks  his  love  for  an 
'*  upsit,"  whereupon  if  disposed  to  favor 
him,  when  the  old  folks  have  gone  to  bed, 
she  produces  a  candle,  the  length  of  which, 
indicates  the  desire  for  the  continuance 
•f  his  stay.  This  candle  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  young  man,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  guard  it  faithfully  from  going  out  to 
the  longest  possible  period.  No  drafts 
are  allowed  to  blow  upon  it,  no  "  thief" 
in  the  candle  to  flicker  or  melt  it  away, 
and  thus  many  revelations  of  the  exact 
strength  of  affection  on  each  side  are 
made  in  acts  of  attention  to  the  candle, 
which  could  not  be  so  well  expressed 
oflen  in  words.  Sometimes  the  candle  is 
made  to  burn  all  night. 

This  all  does  very  well  for  the  Dutch 
Boers  of  South  Africa,  and  may  have  its 
delicacies,  but  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  in 
the  last  No.  of  Madame  Demorest's 
Spring  Fashions,  published  in  New  York, 
that  in  this  country  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly seen  and  felt  to  be  unreasonable 
and  indecorous  for  young  people  who  se- 
riously intend  matrimony,  to  be  keeping 
hours  so  completely  out  of  the  way  to  all 
other  sorts  of  people.  If  they  like  to 
set  up  that  sort  of  style  after  they  are 
married,  well  and  good ;  but  in  the  name 
of  civilization  and  common  sense,  these 
•*  upsittinss "  ought  to  be  everywhere 
abandoned.  They  lead  to  the  breaking 
off  of  more  marriages  than  they  promote, 
many  times  over,  for  it  must  be  a  remark- 
ably strong  affection  that  can  survive  such 
long  protracted  scenes  of  talking  and  de- 
monstrating. -  There  are  many  other  ob- 
vious considerations  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  head  of  every  respectable 
house  should  have  the  entire  command  and 
locking  up  of  his  own  castle  for  the  night. 
He  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  protec- 
or  of  his  own  hearthr  and  all  who  live 


under  his  roof,  and  there  should  be  no 
coming  in  or  going  out  after  he  retires. 
Where  a  man's  intentions  are  honorable, 
he  need  not  make  use  of  such  extraordi- 
nary hours  to  avow  and  declare  them. 
There  will  always  be  opportunities  enough 
in  a  natural  sort  of  way  for  the  saying  of 
all  those  tender  things  which  are  best 
said  alon^.  Walks  in  the  country,  or 
music  in  the  city,  or  the  interviews  of 
reasonable  hours,  are  and  ought  to  be 
sufficient. 

Madame  Demorcst  too  well  observes 
that  now,  in  the  best  circles,  nothing  is 
esteemed  more  rude  than  the  instant  re- 
tirement of  all  others,  so  as  to  isolate  the 
two  who  are  supposed  to  be  attached. 
This  is  sometimes  done  before  a  word  has 
been  spoken  on  either  side,  and  of  course 
the  moment  it  is  perceived,  it  either  com- 
mits  the  parties  or  breaks  off  what  might 
have  ripened  into  an  engagement.  If 
a  man  has  good  sense  he  will  be  apt  to 
make  himself  heard  Quite  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  and  deems  the  oc- 
casion hopeful.  Until  then,  he  will 
thank  no  one  for  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  engaged.  The  ladies  will  be 
apt  especially,  to  resent  such  interference 
prematurely. 

But  when  the  most  devotedly  attached 
couple  are  engaged,  there  is  certainly  w> 
reason  for  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
have  renounced  their  interest  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Persons  of  tact  will 
know  how  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the 
way  of  those  parties  who  may  not  desire 
their  company  ;  but  lore  delights  in  con- 
quering ail  sorts  of  natural  impediments, 
and  no  true  lover  will  widh  all  obstacles 
to  be  removed. 

These  marriages  generally  prove  the 
happiest  ^  here  the  auctions  of  the  young 
are  blessed  by  the  approbation  of  the  wis- 
dom of  those  older.  The  young  alone 
are  too  blind  for  prudence,  and  the  pa- 
rents alone  would  be  too  cautions  to  be 
sufficiently  trusting  at  times  to  favoring 
Providence  and  the  unknown  future. 
But  where  reasonable  parents  and  reason- 
able young  folks  act  with  full  confidence 
in  each  other  fully  and  franl  1  ^  there  it 
is  that  future  happiness  is  naturally  to  be 
expected. 
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THE  VANISHED  PAST. 

We  stand  to-day,  as  indeed  we  alwfijs  do— 
thoQsrh  often  lesH  conFciously,  between  two 
worids —  the  Viinishmfi;  Pnst  and  the  Coming 
Future.  Another  great  period  in  human  life  is 
completed,  another  stage  in  our  journey  is 
reached.  In  her  tireless  flight,  our  earth  has 
Bade  one  revolution  more  round  the  cun,  the 
great  centre  of  attraction,  the  great  source  of 
delight  and  life,  and  has  carried  us  along  with 
her  so  much  netirer  home. 

There  is  a  melancholy  which  few,  at  such  an 
hour  as  this  can  avoid  feeling,  in  the  shortness 
of  time,  as  we  express  it,  and  in  the  shadows 
which  such  an  hour  suggests,  as  gathering 
around  the  close  of  our  earthly  career.  We 
seldom  stop  to  realise  how  mpi<1]y  our  allotted 
days  and  years  are  passing,  and  how  soon  their 
sum  shall  be  told.  But  the  termination  of  so 
considerable  a  period  of  our  existence  here, 
naturally  enough  impresses  the  thought  with 
at  least,  a  momentary  vividness  and  power, 
upon  the  soul,  and  startled  and  amazed,  we 
anxiously  inquire  for  those  hours  and  days 
that  a  twelve  month  since  stretched  in  such  a 
dreamy  length  before  us.  There  is  no  novelty 
but  much  truth  in  the  remark,  that  while  the 
tature  seems  so  long,  the  past  dwindles  ever- 
more and  seems  crushed  into  insignificance. 
Where  are  our  vanished  years  ?  Where  are  the 
days  and  months  th  it  in  prospect  promised  us 
so  much  ?  They  are  gone,  and  their  stages  that 
seemed  so  distant  as  we  looked  into  the  ftiture, 
are  now  huddled  together  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  past.  The  Psalmif>t  beautifully 
expressed  the  thought,  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
hast  made  my  d'lys  as  a  handbreadth,**  Not 
only  did  he  look  upon  his  **  age  as  nothing,'* 
belbre  God,  but  even  in  his  own  view,  it  had 
shrunk  into  nothing.  He  was  conscious  how 
rapid  is  the 'flight  of  time  and  he  seized  upon 
some  striking  comparison  to  illustrate  it  *'My 
days,'*  said  be,  **  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
BliutUe  " 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  all  complain 
of  the  shortness  of  time  in  general,  most  per- 


sons show  that  in  detfill,  they  have  much  more 
than  they  know  how  to  use  prcfital.ly,  or,  we 
might  almost  say,  at  all.  It  is  no  slight  study 
with  many  how  to  «*  kill  time,"  how  to  get 
most  comfortably  over  the  weary  hours  that 
hau«r  «o  heavily  upon  the  hands,  and  reach 
some  promised  plensure  which  the  future  is  to 
bestow.  Miss  McFUmsy,  with  a  wardrobe  that 
only  Paris  and  unrestricted  means  could  have 
furnished,  has  "  nothing  to  wear."  and  thou- 
sands who  are  surrounded  by  work  c  lUing  tor 
their  hands  to  perform,  have  yet  **  nothing  to 
do."  How  singularly  purposeless  such  a  life 
must  be,  recognizing  no  duties  and  grasping  no 
stem  realities.  It  betrays  a  soul  in  an  ubnatu- 
ral  and  therefore  unhealthy  condition,  when  it 
is  unable  to  perceive  the  logical  connection  be* 
tween  activity  and  pleasure,  duty  and  epjoy- 
ment. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past,  there  is,  aside 
from  the  consideration  that  it  can  never  return,  " 
one  source  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes  of 
painftil'interest  in  the  fiict  that  wecannbt  mend 
its  history.  As  Pilate  said  of  the  superscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  **  What  is 
written  is  written,  fo  may  we  say  of  every  act 
of  the  past,  '*  What  is  done  is  done,  we  cannot 
alter  it  The  seal  of  eternity  is  set  upon  it 
God  has  fixed  it  in  a  kind  of  immortality.  And 
yet  how  much  there  is  in  the  past  that  we  could 
wish  to  change,  how  many  words  that  we  would 
gladly  recall,  how  many  passions  that  we  would 
earnestly  repress,  bow  nuvny  acts  that  we  would 
almost  give  our  right  hand  to  have  undone. 
This  is  one  of  the  calamities  that  follow  wrong 
doing,  the  conscioasness  that  we  cannot  change 
a  hue  of  the  coloring  we  have  given  to  the  past, 
or  alter  a  single  future  of  oar  whole  vanished 
life.  What  is  written  is  written,  and  tlie  rec- 
ord, good  or  bad,  can  neither  bis  erased  nor 
amended. 

The  past  year,  as  its  hours  have  some  and 
gone,  has  brought  the  accustomed  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  life.  The  seasons  have  had 
their  round,  and  day  and  night  their  alterna- 
tions.    Seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  aid 
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winter,  cold  and  heat,  hare  fulfilled  the  ancient 
promise,  and  God  has  not  left  himself  without 
witness  that  he  is  good,  having  given  ns  rain 
from  heaven,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness. 

And  if  sorrows  that  are  common  to  our 
existence  have  been  deepened  by  the  mis- 
eries always  attendant  upon  a  state  of  war,  and 
thousands  of  homes  have  been  made  dark  by 
the  ravages  of  the  battle-field,  the  more  fearful 
waste  of  the  camp,  and  the  horrors  of  the  pris- 
on-house, we  have  at  least  the  consolation  that 
our  loved  and  lost,  perished  in  a  nbble  cause, 
and  their  names  have  taken  their  places  in  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  made  themselves 
immortal  by  laying  down  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  We  perhaps,  little  think 
in  this  season  of  our  trial,  what  august  inter- 
ests are  bound  in  our  national  struggle;  but 
sure  its  issues  for  good  or  for  evil  will  stretch 
far  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  piesent  genera- 
tion, and  the  limits  of  this  vast  country. 
Bound  up  with  these  issues  are  all  that  men 
should  hold  dear— country,  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  prob- 
lem solved  which  has  been  contested  on  so 
many  battle-fields,  and  in  so  many  lands  over 
the  whole  earth,  that  man  is  capable  of  Sfrlf- 
govemment,  and  worthy  of  being  a  member  of 
the  State. 

While  then  we  shed  our  tears  over  the  graves 
•f  the  brave  men  who  have  thought  it  dulce  et 
deeoruih  propatria  mori— a  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful thing  to  die  for  one*s  country;  let  us  con- 
sole ourielves  with  the  reflection  that  they  haVe 
not  hied  in  vain;  that  everir  drop  of  their  dear 
blood  that  has  poured  itself  out  upon  the  soil, 
shall  nourish  a  root  of  liberty  whose  sweet 
flowers  shall  by-and-by  whiten  and  beautify 
the  whole  land,  and  that  the  great  cause  they 
fought  and  died  to  subserve,  is  every  day  be- 
coming dearer  and  more  precious,  not  only  to 
Americans  but  to  all  lovers  of  tieir  race,  the 
world  over.  Let  us  scan  the  past  year  well, 
and  see  how  sufierings  and  sacrifices  have 
wrought  their  holy  work  of  advancing  and 
strehg^ening  our  cause,  and  weakening  the 
sinful  rebellion  under  which  the  oouutry  is 
groaning. 

The  clouds  that  a  twelve-month  'ago  so 
overshadowed  us  and  darkened  the  land, 
have  beem  dispersed,  and  instead  of  disaster  and 
deiba^,  our  arms  are  everywhere  victorious, 
our  national  power  greater,  and  our  prospects 
more  cheering.  To  Qod  be  the  glory !  Amenl 
and  Amen! 


THE  C0M1N6  FUTURE. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  coming  future 
which  either  in  happy  youth  or  well-toned  mgt* 
always  wears  the  same  roseate  hues.  It  is  one 
of  the  indications  of  benevolence  of  the  Creator 
that  dark  and  hard  as  the  past  may  have  been, 
the  future  is  ever  more  cheerful  and  fbll  of 
hope.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  urn- 
verse  that  though  weeping  may  endure  fbr  a 
night,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  Bfen 
cannot  despair.  The  course  of  Providcnoe 
without,  and  the  monitions  of  the  human  soul 
agree  in  teaching  hope.  Yet  it  becomes  us  to 
remember  that  the  character  of  the  Future  is 
left  to  be  shaped  in  no  small  degree  by  our  own 
conduct.  In  the  moral  universe  there  is  no 
moral  happiness  which  does  not  spring  f^m 
moral  virtue,  and  the  path  of  right  is  the  only 
path  of  flowers. 

In  the  year  before  us  there  will  be  found 
work  to  perform  and  perhaps  sufiering  to  en- 
dure of  no  ordinary  character.  Let  us  all  strive 
to  do  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  friends,  our 
country,  and  our  God! 

The  subject  of  the  parting  of  the  Old  Year 
and  the  advent  of  the  New  has  always  been  a 
favorite  theme  of  the  poets,  firom  the  earliest 
times,  and  some  of  the  finest  poems  ever  writ- 
ten have  been  on  that  suliject  How  grand 
and  sonorous  the  intonations,  and  sublime  ih» 
sentiments  of  the  poem  of  Tennyson— 

Ring  out  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  talse,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  tlowly  dying  cause ^ 
Aud  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
RiDg  in  the  nobler  modes  of  lite. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin ! 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes^ 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  fklse  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Rin^  in  the  love  of  truth  and'  right. 

Ring  u  the  common  love  of  good. 
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Rin^  oat  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  Darrowing'lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  yean  of  peace. 

Rinff  in  the  Taliant  man  and  firee. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkeess  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be* 

How  oomprehensiTe  and  complete  is  all  this 
beautiful  poem  with  its  chiming  burden  of  mu- 
sic bells,  and  its  final  and  stately  climax— 

••  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be!  »* 

that  adTent  which  shall  assure  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  rest  Alas!  it  seems  now  as  if  the  metal 
were  not  mined  nor  the  bells  founded,  whose 
brazen  tongues  can 

•*  Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old!  ** 
*'  Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace.*' 

*'  The  Christ  that  is  to  be,'*  must  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  that  day  so  long  desired  and  so  long 
foretold. 

"  What  we  want  is  light— indeed! 
Not  sunlight— (ye  may  well  look  up  surpriaed, 
Tu  those  unCithomable  heavens  that  feed 
Your  purple  hills!)  )>ut  Ood*s  light  organized 
In  some  high  soul,  crowned,  capable  to  lead 
The  conscious  people,--con8cious  and  advised— 

For  if  we  lift  a  people  like  mere  clay, 
It  falls  the  same.    We  want  thee,  0  unfonnd. 

And  sovran  teacher!— it  thy  beard  be  grey. 
Or  black,  we  bid  thee  rise  up  from  the  ground. 

And  speak  the  word  God  giveth  thee  to  say, 
Inspiring  into  all  this  people  round. 

Instead  of  passion,  thought,  which  pioneers 
All  generous  passion,  purities  from  sin. 

And  strikes  the  hour  for.    Rise,  thou  teach- 
er! " 

But  where  is  this  teacher  T  we  do  not  yet  see 
him. 

•*  God  keeps  his  holy  mysteries 
Just  outside  of  mail's  dreams,*' 

and  we  can  only  feel  after  him  and  hope  that 
his  work  will  by-and  by  commence. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  Old  and  New  Tear, 
some  have  written  in  a  sort  of  serio-comic  vein, 
made  up  of  mingled  smiles  and  tears,  often  in- 
finitely touching.  Such  an  one  is  the  writer  of 
the  following  light  but  pathetic  moroeau. 

DECEM3ER  XXXI. 

There  goes  an  old  Ga£fer  over  the  hill. 

Thieving,  and  old,  and  gray; 
He  vralks  the  green  world  nis  wallet  to  fill, 

And  carries  good  spoil  away. 

Into  his  bag  he  popped  a  king. 

After  him  went  a  friar; 
Many  a  lady  with  gav  gold  ring. 

Many  a  knight  and  squire. 


He  carried  my  true  love  far  away. 

He  stole  the  dog  at  my  door; 
The  vile  old  Gaffier,  thieving  and  gray, 
•  He*ll  never  come  back  any  more. 

My  little  darling,  white  and  &ir, 

Sat  in  the  door  and  spun; 
He  caught  her  fast  by  her  silken  hair,    . 

Before  the  child  could  run. 

He  stole  the  florins  out  of  my  purse. 

The  sunshine  out  of  mine  eyes; 
He  stole  my  rotjes,  and  what  is  worse 

The  gray  old  Gaffer  told  lies. 

He  promised  fair  when  he  came  by. 
And  I'lughed  as  he  slipped  away. 

For  every  promise  turned  out  a  lie. 
But  his  tale  is  over  to-day. 

Good-bye,  old  Gaffer!  you'll  come  no  more. 

You've  done  your  worst  for  me; 
The  next  gray  robber  will  pass  my  door. 

There's  nothing  to  steal  or  see ! 

To  bow  many  of  us  has  the  Old  Year's  Mr 
promises  turned  out  a  delusion  and  a  falsehood, 
and  from  how  many  has  he  stolen  away  what 
was  dearer  than  the  heart's  blood!  And  the 
year  before  us  and  all  the  years  that  are  to 
come  will  do  the  same,  while  time  shall  hist 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  mementoes  of 
the  past  we  have  a  choice  little  offering  in  two 
letters  from  Mrs.  Martha  Washington  to  her 
sister,  written  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution.  These  letters  were  presented  four 
or  five  years  since  to  the  New  York  Historici.l 
Society,  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  with 
an  assurance  that  they  had  never  been  publisk- 
ed.    The  date  of  the  first  is  not  given. 

Philadelphia, . 

••  Mr  Dear  Sister:  —  I  have  wrote  to  you 
several  times,  in  hopes  it  would  put  you  in  mind 
of  me,  but  I  find  it  has  not  had  its  intended  ef- 
fect. I  am  really  very  uneasy  at  not  hearinir 
fh>m  you,  and  have  made  all  the  excuses  fbr 
you  that  I  can  think  of,  but  it  will  not  doe 
much  longer;  if  I  doe  not  get  a  letter  by  this 
night's  post,  I  shall  think  myself  quite  forgot 
by  all  my  friends.  The  distance  is  so  long,  yet 
the  post  comes  in  regularly  every  week.  The 
(General,  myself  and  Jack  are  very  welL  Nel- 
ly Custis  is,  I  hope,  getting  well  again,  and,  I 
believe,  is  with  child.  I  hope  noe  accident  will 
ht4>pen  to  her  in  going  back;  I  have  not 
thought  much  about  it,  yet  God  knows  where 
we  shall  be;  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  change 
soon,  but  how,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  A  fbw 
days  agoe.  General  Clinton  and  several  compa- 
nies sailed  out  of  Doston  harbor,  for  what  place 
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distant  [destined]  for,  we  cannot  find  oat 
Some  think  to  Virginia  he  is  going,  others  to 
New  York.  They  have  been  kept  in  Boston  so 
Ion?,  that  I  suppose  they  will  be  glad  to  seek 
for  a  place  where  they  may  hare  more  room, 
as  they  cannot  get  oat  of  the  way  here  bat  by 
wat^r.  Our  navey  has  been  very  successfhl  in 
taking  their  vessels;  two  was  taken  lost  week, 
loded  with  coles  anJ  potatoes,  wines,  and  seve- 
ral other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  If 
General  Clinton  has  gone  to  New  York,  Gene- 
ral Lee  is  there  before  him,  and  I  hope  will  give 
him  a  warm  reception.  He  was  sent  there 
some  time  agoe  to  have  matters  put  into  proper 
order,  in  case  any  disturbance  should  happen, 
as  there  are  many  Tories  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  many  are  suspected  to  be 
anfriendly  to  our  cause  at  this  time.  Winter 
here  has  been  rem^irkably  mild.  The  rivers 
has  never  been  frozen  hard  enough  to  walk 
upon  the  ice  since  I  o  ime  here.  My  dear  sis- 
ter, be  so  g  :od  as  to  remember  me  to  all  in- 
quiring fr  ends.  Give  my  duty  to  my  dear 
mama,  and  luve  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  Mr. 
Basuth,  your  dear  chillren,  and  self,  in  which 
the  General,  Jack  and  Neily  join  me. 

I  am,  dear  Nancy,  your  ever  affectionate  sis- 
tcr,  Maetila.  Washikgton. 

To  Mrs.  Basuth,  EUham. 

PniLADfELPHiA,  AuG.  the  20th.  1776. 

Mt  Dbab  Sistbr:  —  I  am  still  in  this  town, 
ftnd  noe  prospect  at  present  of  leaving  it.  The 
General  is  at  New  York;  he  is  well  and  wrote 
to  me  yesterday,  und  informed  me  that  Lord 
Banmoor  with  part  of  his  fleet,  was  come  to 
General  Howe,  at  Staten  Liland;  that  auotht^r 
division  of  Hessians  is  expected  before  they 
think  the  regulars  will  begin  their  attack  on 
OS.  Some  here  begin  to  think  there  will  be  noe 
battle  after  all.  Last  week  our  boats  made  an- 
other attempt  on  the  ships  up  the  North  River, 
and  bad  grappled  a  fire-ship  with  the  Phoenix, 
ten  minutes,  but  she  got  clear  of  her,  and  is 
comedown  the  river.  On  Saturday  last  our 
people  burnt  one  of  the  tenders.  I  thank  God, 
we  shall  not  want  men.  The  army  of  New 
York  is  very  large,  and  numbers  of  men  are 
still  going.  There  is  at  this  time  in  the  city, 
foUkT  ikouiand  on  their  mar  jh  to  camp,  and  the 
Vii^inians  daily  expected.  • 

I  doe,  my  dear  sifter,  most  religiously  wish 
there  was  an  end  to  the  war,  that  we  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again.    My  duty  i 
to  my  dear  mama,  and  tell  her  I  am  very  welL 
I  doB*t  hear  from  you  bo  often  as  I  used  to  doe 


at  Cambridge.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  bear  by 
Col.  Aylett  that  you  and  all  friends  were  well, 
and  shoald  bten  glad  to  have  hal  a  line  from 
you  by  him  I  hope  Mr.  Basuth  has  got  the 
better  of  his  cough  long  agoe-  Please  to  pre- 
sent love  to  him,  my  brother  and  sisters,  mj 
dear  Fanny,  the  boy,  and  except  the  same 
yourselfl  I  am,  my  dear  Nancy,  your  ever  mf- 
fectionate  sister,         Martha  Washihgtoit. 

In  these  days  of  enormous  armies  how 
strangely  sounds  the  assurance  '*  The  army  of 
New  York  is  very  large.  There  is  at  this  time 
in  the  city /bur  Moutami  men.**  The  remark 
that  **  there  are  many  Tories  in  that  part  of  the 
world,*'  would  apply  to  the  same  city  in  these 
days  as  Well  as  then,  and  when  we  look  bock  ai 
the  pist,  we  can  see  that  the  *'  Father  of  his 
Country  '*  had  his  little  trials  as  well  as  oar 
present  Chief  Ruler.  Happily  he  came  sufeij 
and  surely  out  of  them.  May  Mr.  Lincoln  be 
equally  fortunate. 

As  everything  concerning  Washington  is  In- 
teresting, this  little  anecdote,  showing  the 
magnanimous  spirit  of  the  great  man  will  be 
acceptable. 

WA8H1N6T0N  AND  THE  CORPORAL 

During  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  sftid, 
the  commander  of  a  little  squad  was  giving  or- 
ders to  those  under  him  relative  to  alug  of  Um- 
ber which  thoy  were  endeavoring  to  raise  to 
the  top  of  8om2  military  works  they  were  re- 
pairiug.  The  timber  went  up  with  difficulty^ 
and  on  this  account  the  voice  of  the  little  m&a 
was  often  heard  m  regular  vociferations  of— 

**  Heave  away!  there  she  goes!  heave  ho!  •• 

An  oflicer,  not  in  military  costume,  was  paes- 
insr,  and  asked  the  commander  why  be  did  not 
take  hold  and  render  a  little  aid.  The  latter, 
astonished,  turning  round  with  all  the  pomp 
otan  emperor,  said: 

**  Sir,  i  am  Corporal.** 

**  You  are,  are  yon  7  **  replied  the  oflSoer.  **I 
was  not  aware  of  that;  '*  and  takiueotf  his  hat 
and  bowing,  the  officer  said,  *  I  ask  y(»ur  par- 
don, Mr.  Curpoml,"  and  th'in  dismounted,  and 
lifted  till  the  sweat  stood  in  drops  on  hiS  fore- 
head. When  the  work  was  finisUed,  taming  to 
the  commander,  hu  said: 

**  Mr.  Corporal,  when  you  have  another  such 
job,,  and  have  not  men  enough,  send  for  your 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  I  will  come  and  help 
you  a  second  time.** 

The  corporal  whs  astonished.  It  was  Waah- 
ington  who  thus  addressee  hun! 

Alice  Carey  has  written  four  beantiful  lines: 
••  Among  the  pitfalls  in  our  way 
The  best  of  us  Walk  blindly ; 
So  man  be  wary,  watch,  and  pray. 
And  judge  your  brother  kindly.** 
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There  is  eomething  qaaint,  beautiful  and 
terse  in  the  fbllowin^  ancient  lyrio.  It  is 
worth  preser? ing. 

WHAT  THEN  f 

After  the  joys  of  earth , 
After  it)  songs  and  mirth, 
Afier  its  hours  of  sight 
After  its  dreams  so  bright — 
What  then? 

Only  an  empty  name. 
Only  a  weary  trame, 
Oul>  a  eunsciuos  smart* 
Only  an  aching  heart. 

After  this  empty  name, 
Afier  this  weary  frame. 
After  this  oonsoitnis  amart, 
Aiier  this  aching  heart. 

What  then  T 

Only  a  sad  farewell 

To  a  world  loved  too  well; 

Only  a  silent  bwl 

With  the  forgoUen  dead. 

After  this  sad  farewell 
Ti»a  world  loved  too  well; 
After  this  silent  bed 
With  the  torgotten  dead — 
What  then  7 

Grandenr  and  Sublimity  find  fitting  expres- 
sion in  the  following;  hymn  from  the  Greek; 
which  corresponds  with  the  Latin  **  Midnight 
Hymn." 

THE  AFTER-8UPPEB  HYMN. 

Attend,  ye  heayens! 

Attend ,  and  I  will  speak. 
1  will  the  Christ  proclaim! 
Of  Him  the  Virgin-bom, 
Who  sojourned  here  in  flesh, 

I  will  declare  the  name! 


Let  us  iro  forth ! 

Let  us  go  forth  with  Christ, 
To  Olivet's  dear  hill. 
In  spirit  with  our  Lord, 
And  His  Apostles  twelve. 

There  pitch  our  tents  we  will. 

Think,  0,  my  sonl, 

And  cast  hisrh  thoughts  away; 
What  thy  Lord  spake  while  here. 
Two  grind  ng  at  the  mill, 
Ooe  uken  and  une  left. 

And  Watch  in  fear! 

Prepare  thyself! 
Make  re-vdy,  O  my  soul. 
Fop  thy  dep  irttug  hour! 
The  Judge,  the  righteous  Judge, 
The  J  u  Ue  of  quioK  and  dead, 
Standeth  before  the  door! 


A  NoBLi  ScvTiiiBMT.— The  patriots  of  the 
Revohition  nerer  uttered  a  more  noble  senti- 
ment than  Qov,  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  ex- 
pressed when  he  said,  *'  Wealth  is  useless  un- 
less it  promotes  the  public  welfare,  and  Hfe  it- 
self but  a  bauble  unless  it  ministers  to  the  hon- 
er  and  glory  of  our  country.  *  *  The  nobility  of 
this  sentiment  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Got. 
Sprague,  who  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  New 
England,  has  given  ftrom  his  personal  fortune, 
immense  sums  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  has  periled  his  life  in  the  for«mo8l 
ranks  of  the  army,  upon  the  field  of  battle. 


NIVEB  PUT  OFF. 

Whene'er  a  duty  waits  for  thee. 
With  sober  judgment  Tiew  it. 

And  never  idly  wish  it  done. 
Begin  at  once,  and  do  it* 


Thb  Ubabtaiid  this  Tongub.— The  cure  of 
an  evil  tongue  must  be  done  at  the  heivrt.  The 
weii^hts  and  wheels  are  there,  and  the  clock 
strikes  according  to  their  motion.  A  guileful 
heart  maken  a  guileful  tongue  and  lipsi.  It  is 
the  work-house  where  is  the  fi>rge  of  deceits  and 
slanders;  and  the  toogue  is  only  the  oifter  shop 
where  they  are  vended,  and  the  door  of  ic 
Such  ware  as  is  made  within,  such,  and  no  oth- 
er, can  come  out. — Leighton. 


When  George  the  Third  was  confined  by  his 
sad  malady,  weekly  bulletins  appeared  signed 
by  his  three  physicians  in  ordinary.  The  fol- 
lowing epigram  on  their  names  was  said  to 
have  been  written  on  the  wall  of  Windsor  clois- 
ters, and  afterwards  extensively  circulated:— 

The  king  employs  tliree  doctors  daily, 

Willis,  Heberden,  and  Baillie— 

All  exjeeding  skiUul  men, 

B>*iUie,  Willis,  Heberden, 

But  doubtful  which  mo«<t  ^nre  to  kill  is-— 

BaiUie,  Utbarden,  or  WiUis! 


The  charming  author  of  '*  LuotUe,*'  gives  the 
following,  which  has  the  characteristic  ring  of 
his  poems. 

THE  CHESS-BOARD. 

BT    OWBlf     MBBBDITH. 

My  little  love,  do  you  remember 

£re  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise. 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
CurlainM  warm  from  snowy  weather. 
When  you  and  I  played  chess  together. 
Checkmated  by  each  other^s  eyes  7 
Ah,  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 
Hovering  worm  o'er  Queen  and  Knight, 
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Brave  Pawns  in  vaUiant  battle  stand; 
The  double  castles  gnard  the  wings: 
The  Bishop  bent  on  distant  things. 
Moves,  sidling  through  the  fight. 

Our  ^gers  touch ;  our  glances  meet, 

And  foUer;  falls  your  golden  hair 

Against  my  cheek:  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field  your  Queen 
Rides  slow  her  soldiery  all  between. 

And  checks  me  unware. 

Ah  me!  the  little  battle's  done, 
Disperst  is  all  its  chivalry ; 
Full  many  a  move,  since  then,  have  we 
*Mid  life's  perplexing  chequers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  fortune  play'd — 

What  is  it  we  have  won  7 

This,  this  at  least — if  this  alone; — 
That  never;  never,  never  more. 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore, 

(Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise,) 

Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies, 
Shut  out  the  world,  and  wintry  weather. 

And  eyes  exchanging  warmtii  with  eyes. 
Play  chess,  as  then  we  play*d,  together  ! 

The  table  shall  be  closed  with  an  offering  to 
our  dear  friends  the  children,  which  they  are 
reconuuended  to  read  carefully.    . 

THE  HONEY-BEE'S  80.Na 

What  the  Bee  Sings  to  the  Children, 

I  am  a  honey-bee. 

Buzzing  away 
Over  the  blossoms 

The  long  smnmer  day, 
Now  in  the  lily's  cup 

Drinking  my  fill. 
Now  where  the  roses  bloom 

Under  the  hill. 
Gayly  we  fly. 
My  fellows  and  I, 
Seeking  the  honey  our  hives  to  supply. 

Up  m  the  morning — 

rio  laggards  are  we — 
Skimming  the  clover-tops 

Ripe  for  the  bee. 
Waking  the  flowers 

At  dawning  of  day. 
Ere  the  bright  sun 

Kiss  the  dew-drops  away. 
Merrily  singing. 
Busily  winging 
Back  to  the  hive  with  the  store  we  are  bringing. 

No  idle  moments 

Have  we  through  the  day. 
No  time  to  squander 

In  sleep  or  in  play. 
Summer  is  flying. 

And  we  must  be  sore 
Food  for  the  winter 

At  once  to  secure. 
Bees  in  a  hive 
Are  up  and  alive — 
Lazy  folks  never  can  prosper  or  thrive 

Awake,  little  mortals. 

No  harvest  for  those 
Who  waste  their  beet  hours 

In  slothful  repose. 


Come  out— ^  the  morning 
All  bright  things  belong — 

And  listen  awhile 
To  the  honey-bee's  song. 

Merrily  singing. 

Busily  winging. 
Industry  ever  its  own  reward  bringiiig^. 


MISS  MINNIE  S.  DAVIS. 

By  a  letter  this  day  received  from  the  fiUher 
of  this  lady,  I  learn  to  my  great  sorrow  that 
our  associate  is  still  very  ill  and  feeble.  Many 
weeks  ago  I  learned  by  a  note  fix>m  the  pubtiab- 
ers  of  the  Repository  that  she  was  ill,  but  un- 
derstood that  her  disease  was  a  fever  which  was 
already  fiist  yielding  to  treatment  Since  then 
an  occasional  mention  from  the  same  souroe 
has  confirmed  the  impression,  that  although  not 
yet  well  she  was  recovering.  How  great  then 
was  my  surprise  and  sorrow,  the  reader  may 
judge  at  rea^ling  the  following: 

'*  It  is  now  more  than  six  months  since  her 
strength  and  sight. entirely  ftkUed  her.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  no  use  of  her  lower  Umbe,  and 
we  had  to  lift  her  as  you  would  an  in&nt  Her 
sight  fiuled  about  the  same  time  and  to  the  same 
extent  She  has  not  been  able  to  read  or  write 
a  page  since  then.  But  she  is  much  better 
now — can  walk  slowly  about  the  house,  and  on 
pleasant  days  walks  a  few  rods  out  of  doors*J 
Her  eyes  are  also  somewhat  better.  She  can  see 
to  get  around  quite  well,  but  cannot  use  them 
for  reading.  From  August  to  November  she 
gained  so  much  that  we  hoped  for  her  restora- 
tion to  health  but  for  six  weeks  past  she  has 
not  improved  but  rather  gone  backward. 

'*  Her  sisters  read  the  Repository  and  many 
other  works  to  her,  which  with  the  reception  of 
letters  from  many  friends  at  a  distance,  and  the 
personal  visits  of  many  very  dear  ones  in  the 
oi^>  Si^e  her  much  pleasure. 

"  With  Mrs.  Soule  we  sympathize  most  deeplr, 
and  pray  most  earnestly  that  she  may  come  out 
of  her  great  sorrows  and  eivjoy  many  dayscf 
happiness  and  useflilness." 

How  truly  I  echo  this  prayer  He  only  knows 
who  hears  me;  and  how  truly  I  sympathize 
with  and  pray  for  the  restoration  to  health  of 
our  afflicted  associate.  Miss  Davis,  she  I  am  sure 
will  believe.  We  could  illy  spare  either  of  our 
associates  firom  the  Repository,  and  still  less 
could  the  denomination  and  their  thousand 
warm  friends  spare  them  fVom  their  midst. 
They  will  both  accept  which  many  cares  and 
toils  prevent  my  often  expressing  personally, 
my  warmest  symyathy  and  truest  regard. — ft). 
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lEMWSSEME  W  EADIY  DAYS  M  ILIIMIS. 

JBy  ^Ciss   X^ctura   ^1.  Hubbard.. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  I  had  a  distaDt 
lelative  residing  it  Chicago,  who  had 
frequently  solicited  me  to  visit  her.  This 
iayitation  I  was  equally  as  anxious  to  ac- 
cept as  my  kinswoman  was  earnest  in 
Sreasing  it.  Not  from  any  ardent  or 
iaiDterested  attachment  for  her,  for  our 
acquaintance  had  heen  too  limited  for  any 
mat  outgrowth  of  tender  feelings,  but 
because  my  own  home-life  was  getting 
wearisome  and  distaste^l,  for  the  lack  of 
those  exciting  causes  or  events,  that  ope- 
rate as  a  mental  stimulus.  Nooe  but 
those  whom  circumstances  have  doomed 
to  some  totally  uncongenial  pursuit  or 
sphere  of  life,  can  imagine  the  joy  with 
vliich  I  hailed  at  this  period,  any  event 
that  promised  change.  Whenever  more 
than  usually  overpowered  with  disgust  of 
the  life  I  was  leading,  my  thoughts  natu- 
rally and  instinctively  adverted  to  the 
long-promised  visit  to  my  city  relative. 

Chicago,  then  compari^tively  in  its  in- 
fancy, isolated  as  it  necessarily  ^as,  from 
itB  Eastern  neighbors,  from  uie  close  of 
navigation  to  its  opening,  could  not,  as 
it  does  now,  attempt  to  rival  iu  wealth 
i^id  culture,  Motropolitap  cities  and 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But 
Uiis  I  was  too  un-travelled  and  un-in- 
Qirmecl  to  know  at  that  time.  To  n^e,  it 
ifa#  a  second  London  or  P]^r^,  which  1 


had  a  greater  desire  to  visit,  than  I 
should  be  either  of  those  far-famed  cities 
Let  not  the  reader  infer,  however. 


now. 


that  the  journey  I  am  about  to  describe, 
was  the  first  I  took  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  West,  for  such  is  not  true.  Once  or 
twice  before,  in  early  childhood,  1  hM 
accompanied  my  father  on  his  semi-annu- 
al trips  to  market ;  but  owing  ta  ex- 
treme youth,  my  knowledge  of  it  w^ 
necessarily  vague  and  circumscribed. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  I  remember 
much  more  diistinctly  than  anything  els^, 
the  long  day*s  journey,  as  it  was  then,  (it 
is  an  hour  by  rail  now)  as  mounted  along- 
side my  father,  on  a  load  of  grain,  we 
toiled  slowly  and  patiently  along  with  an 
ox-team,  over  the  prairies,  barren  of  eve- 
ry thing  but  verdure,  deeming  ourselves 
fortunate  indeed  if  we  escaped  getting 
stuck  fast  in  some  one  of  the  innumerable 
sloughs  that  dptted  the  western  plains  at 
that  period.  For  with  not  a  shrub,  tjree, 
or  rail-fence  within  a  circumference  of 
mauy  miles,  this  was  a  dilemma  to  be 
anxiously  avoided.  Th«  distance  and 
frequently  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
maae  it  necessary  to  start  off  at  the  first 
gleam  of  day-break,  but  this  to  me  w^ 
no  drawback,  for  the  prospect  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  so  exhilarated  me  4Mid 
stimulated  my  colloquial  faculties,  th^t 
for  the  first  few  hours  I  plie4  my  father 
with  an  endless  sea  of  chilfjUsh  questions, 
that  enlivened  the  tedious  r^de  tp  bot^  of 
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US.  My  spirits,  thoiigh,  were  rarely 
equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  for 
1  generally  forgot,  in  the  weariness  and 
fatigue  that  overpowered  me,  the  bright 
visions  of  the  morning. 

But  to  return  to  my  narration.  Time 
pressed  on,  and  infrequency  and  difficulty 
of  communication,  and  the  labors  that  de- 
volved upon  me  as  the  assistant  in  a 
large  and  growing  family,  stood  in  the 
way  of  my  taking  the  journey  again,  un- 
til I  was  a  grown  girl.  The  railroads 
that  now  interlace  the  State  in  every  di- 
rection, were  yet  far  off  in  the  future, 
aid  horses  were  too  scarce  and  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  for  the  purse  of  the 
hard-working  settler.  A  weekly  mail- 
coach,  owned  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
'Frink  &  Walker,  was  the  only  public 
conveyance  then  running.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  was  about  the  only  change 
and  excitement  in  our  monotonous  exist- 
ence, except  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
every  loyal  American  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  celebrate,  and  have  a  good  time  gene- 
rally, whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he 
may  be  in. 

But  one  day  there  came  into  the  local- 
ity a  subordinate  officer,  recruiting  for 
the  United  States'  Army.  Why  he 
came  into  this  thinly  populated  region  to 
pick  up  men  for  Uncle  Sam's  service,  I 
cannot  say,  unless  it  was  that  there  is 
something  in  the  surroundings  of  a  fron- 
tier-man's life,  that  develop  those  quali- 
ties of  reckless  bravery  and  hardihood, 
that  are  deemed  so  essential  in  a  soldier. 

A  stranger  soon  becomes  known  in 
small  settlements  and  sparsely  inhabited 
districts,  so  that  the  person  whom  I 
speak  of  was,  ere  long,  or  terms  of  social 
greeting  with  every  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  came  often  to  our  house,  but 
being  a  man  of  middle  age,  I  set  it  to  the 
credit  of  my  father,  joining  in  hospitable 
attentions  to  him,  as  a  younger  member 
of  the  family.  From  the  first  I  conceiv- 
ed an  aversion  to  him,  but  as  I  was  at 
that  age  when  girls  turn  up  their  noses  at 
anything  less  than  the  superlative  in  the 
opposite  sex,  it  would  hardly  be  a  fair 
criterion  for  judgment  of  the  man.  I 
will  add,  however,  that  his  shoulder 
straps  did  so  impress  me  with  his  un- 


doubted respectability,  that  I  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  overcome  this  feel- 
ing, hence  kept  up  a  show  of  respect  and 
friendliness. 

One  bright  day  in  early  spring  he  drew 
up  before  our  gate,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  making  a  short  business-trip 
to  Chicago.  Knowing  we  had  relatives 
there,  and  having  heard  me  casually  ex- 
press a  desire  to  visit  them,  he  very  gen- 
erously, as  I  thought,  invited  me  to  ac- 
company him.  My  mother,  a  discreet, 
cautious  woman,  instaatly  demurred  ;  bu*. 
my  father,  always  ioclinod  to  grant  more 
latitude,  and  to  whom  the  officer  was  con- 
nected through  some  one  of  the  secret  or- 
ders of  brotherhood,  favored  the  invita- 
tion. ^ 

It  required  a  good  deal  of  tact  and 
wheedling  to  gain  the  maternal  consent. 
I  don't  know,  but  I  am  bound,  ae  a  faith- 
ful biographer,  to  confess  that  1  gain^ 
my  end  by  neither  of  these  wcmanly 
qualities,  but  by  the  more  masculine  one 
of  persistency  ,  for  hook  or  crook  I  was 
determined  to  go,  and  go  I  did,  as  I  had 
cause  to  regret  afterwards.  Female  toi- 
lettes were  not  so  elaborate  in  those  days 
as  they  are  now,  so  that  mine  needed  no 
extra  preparation. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  as  I 
have  said,  but .  raw  and  cool ;  and  the 
dun-colored  prairies,  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  last  year's  grass,  stretched 
miles  away  in  advance,  dull  and  bleak  as 
an  English  moorland,  flecked  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  late  snow  and  shin- 
ing pools  of  surface  water.  Yet,  envel- 
oped in  warm  wrappings,  I  enjoyed  the 
first  few  miles  of  my  ride  exceedingly, 
forgetting,  for  the  nonce,  the  aversion  I 
entertained  for  my  companion,  in  tJie 
mere  exhilaration  of  spirits.  But  before 
we  had  gone  very  far  on  our  journey,  I 
discovered  that  his  motives  for  inviting 
me  to  a  seat  in  his  vehicle  were  not  whol- 
ly disinterested,  for,  to  my  inexpressible 
astonishment,  he  then  and  there  made  me 
a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  and — ^heart — ^if 
that  delicate  organ  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  which  J  very  much 
doubt. 

While  urging  his  suit  he  expatiated 
eloquently  upon  the  pleasant  and  varia- 
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ble  sort  of  life  I  would  have,  'twixt  a 
^  residence  in  the  barracks  and  occasional 
trips  to  distant  towns  and  cities  whither 
he  was  sometimes  sent  on  recruiting  ex- 
peditions. This  was  a  brilliant  prospect, 
to  be  sure,  and  a  tempting  one,  too,  for  a 
backwoods'  country  girl,  whose  life  alter- 
nated between  the  hard  and  monotonous 
labors  of  farming  in  its  most  primitive 
form,  and  the  interchange  of  so<;ial  cour- 
t^ies  with  neighbors  even  more  rude  and 
uncultivated  than  herself.  Being  of  a 
rather  practical  turn  of  mind,  I  argued 
the  pros  and  cons  very  deliberately,  and 
had  I  it  to  do  over  again,  in  these  golden 
days  of  contracts  and  shoddy,  should 
doubtless  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but 
some  old-fashioned  notions  about  love  be- 
ing a  necessary  accompaniment  of  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  thrust  themselves  for- 
ward and  turned  the  scales,  so  I  said,  no. 

But,  alas !  the  pleasure  of  my  ride  had 
vanished  !  Oh,  how  I  wished  I  had  tak- 
en my  discreet  mother's  advice,  and  staid 
at  home.  For  after  I  had  uttered  the 
decisive  monosyllable  I  got  frightened, 
actually  frightened.  Now,  dear  young 
lady  readers,  do  not  jeer  at  my  verdancy, 
I  really  could  not  help  it.  You  who 
have  had  beaux,  and  possibly  lovers  by 
scores,  before  you  had  donned  long  dress- 
es, learn  to  take  these  things  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  girls  who  grow  up 
away  out  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization, 
as  I  did,  have  too  much  hard  work,  and 
too  many  grave  cares  to  allow  them  time 
to  think  of  these  delicate  matters,  so  that 
an  offer  of  marriage  not  unfrequently 
comes  spat  upon  them,  before  they  have 
found  time  to  think  whether  or  no  they 
have  yet  become  women  of  a  marriage- 
able age. 

Being  yet  early  in  the  season,  we  had 
not  expected  very  good  travelling,  but  it 
proved  much  worse  than  we  anticipated. 
We  found  that  the  prairies  were  thawing 
out  rapidly  as  we  advanced,  and  the  wa- 
ter rising  to  the  surface,  stood  in  small 
pools  and  sheets,  yet  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ice,  which  needed  but  a  few 
noonday  suns  to  spread  into  a  vast  body 
of  water.  At  present,  it  looked  like  a 
half-frozen,  marshy  plain*  with  here  and 
there  a  knoll  or  rising  tract  of  land,  stand- 


ing high  afid  dry  aihidst  the  gloomy 
waste. 

When  we  reached  the  Aux  Plains  riv- 
er, we  found  that  the  drainage  of  surface 
water  from  the  country  contiguous  to  it, 
had  caused  such  a  rise  as  to  overflow  the 
bed  of  the  river,  flooding  the  low  flats 
along  its  borders,  and  totally  destroying 
the  only  bridge  in  the  vicinity.  This  was 
an  unexpected  dilemma.  But  as  my 
companion's  business  was  urgent,  we  de- 
cided to  push  forward,  trusting  to  the  as- 
surance of  a  settler  living  on  its  borders, 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  crossing,  if 
we  only  kept  to  the  ford  he  pointed  out 
to  us.  As  we  halted  upon  its  western 
boundaries  the  water  looked  black  and 
turbid,  as  it  rushed  in  volumes  past  us, 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  mass  of  floating 
debris,  that  seriously  augmented  the  dan- 
ger of  fording,  nevertheless  we  plunged 
boldly  in.  Our  pony  kept  steadily  on- 
ward, without  meeting  with  any  obstacle, 
until  he  neared  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
when  he  suddenly  lost  his  footing  and 
fell,  lashing  the  waters  to  a  foam,  and 
treating  us  to  an  impromptu  shower-bath 
in  his  efforts  to  recover  it. 

Our  light  vehicle,  carried  down  stream 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  pressed  heav- 
ily against  the  flanks  of  the  beast,  ren- 
derings us  in  momentary  danger  of  upset- 
ting. As  the  water  poured  into  the  bug- 
gy bottom,  I  instinctively  cuddled  my 
&et  in  under  me,  while  my  companion  as 
quickly  rose  from  his  seat  and  shouted 
loudly  for  help,  to  some  laborers  whom 
he  saw  on  the  opposite  shore.  As  there 
was  no  boat  at  hand,  and  none  of  the  men 
seemed  at  all  disposed  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  swollen  stream,  they  did  nothing 
but  shout  back  directions  for  our  guid- 
ance. While  our  animal  was  plungii^ 
and  rearing,  I  had  time  to  fully  weigh 
the  chances  of  escape  in  the  event  of  an 
overturn.  My  conclusion  was  that  they 
were  decidedly  slim,  for  on  leaving  home, 
my  thoughtful  mother  had  so  wound  me 
about  with  winter  wrappings,  to  protect 
me  from  the  sharp  prairie  winds,  that  I 
bore  a  striking  outward  resemblance  to 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  save,  that  in  plaoe 
of  the  vacant  socket  and  blanched  and 
withered  cheek,  mine  appeared  beneath 
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€0,  I  should  have  avoided  much  misery 
and  unpleasantness. 

As  the  traveller  of  to-day  whirls  along 
at  locomotive  speed  over  the  same  section 
of  country,  and  observes  the  evidences  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  he  would  hardly 
be  able  to  realize  what  it  was  in  the  ear- 
ly days  I  have  written  about,  for  cultiva- 
tion has  drained  the  soil,  so  that  the 
sloughs  which  were  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  the  country,  are  fast  disappearing, 
while  railroads,  with  their  twenty  or 
thirty  trains  a  day  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  clumsy  old  stage  coach,  which  has 
been  banished  to  points  still  farther  West, 
and  the  prairies  that  but  a  very  few  years 
ago,  one  could  roam  over  at  will,  without 
meeting  an  object  to  rest  the  eye  upon, 
save  the  wild  flowers  and  verdure  that 
erow  upon  their  surface,  are  now  beauti- 
fied with  farms  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, beautiful  country  residences,  and 
numerous  groves  and  woodlands,  since 
planted  by  the  enterprising  settler. 

Chicago^  liL 


THE  CONVERSATfdNAL  VOICE. 

The  comfort  ani  happin '  ss  of  home  and 
home  intercourse,  let  me  here  say,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  kindly  and  aflection- 
al  training  of  the  voice.  Trouble  and 
care  and  vexation  will,  and  must  of 
course  come,  but  let  them  not  creep  into 
our  voices.  Let  only  our  kindlier  and 
happier  feelings  be  vocal  in  our  homes. 
Let  them  be  so,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  the  little  children's  sake,  These  sen- 
sitive little  beings  are  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  tones.  Let  us  have  con- 
sideration for  them,  they  hear  so  much 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  hear.  For,  as 
we  advance  in  years,  our  life  becomes 
more  interior.  We  are  abstracted  from 
outward  scenes  and  sounds.  We  think, 
we  reflect,  we  begin  gradually  to  deal 
with  the  past,  as  we  have  formerly  vivid- 
ly lived  in  the  present.  Our  ear  grows 
du|l  to  external  sound.  It  is  turned  in- 
ward, and  listens  chiefly  to  the  echoes  of 
past  voices.  We  cateh  no  more  the  mer- 
ry laughter  of  children.  We  hear  no 
more  the  note  of  the  morning  bird.     The 


brook  that  used  to  prattle  so  gayly  to  us* 
rushes  by  unheeded  —  we  have  forgottea 
to  hear  such  things.  But  little  childreu, 
remember,  sensitively  hear  them  all. 
Mark  how  at  every  sound  the  youn^  child 
starts,  and  turns  and  listens.  And  thus, 
with  equal  sensitiveness,  does  it  catch  the 
tones  of  human  voices.  How  were  it 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  sharp  and 
hasty  word,  the  fretful  and  complaining 
tone  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
press, the  sensitive  little  being  whose  harp 
of  life  is  so  newly  and  delicately  strung, 
vibrating  even  to  the  gentle  breeze,  and 
thrilling  sensitively,  ever,  to  the  tones  of 
such  voices  as  sweep  across  it  ?  Let  us 
be  kind  and  cheerful  spoken,  then,  in  our 
homes. — Chice  a  Month. 


ACROSTie. 

Bjr  :MisR  "M..  I>.  William*. 

C  ould  I  say  auffht,dear  one,  to  soothe  thy  pief, 
A  nd  mittffate  the  pain  which  rends  thy  soul , 
R  estor©  thy  peaoe,  or  yield  some  sweet  relief, 
O  !  then  thy  sad,  torn  heart  shonld  soon  be 

whole. 
L  o!  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  misery— 
I ,  too,  have  drained  it  even  to  the  dregs; 
N  ought  of  the  earth  can  hetvl  such  agony, 
E  nduring  which,  I  deeply  feel  for  th^, 

A  nd  press  thee  to  accept  my  symp  uhy. 

S  urely,  in  mercy,  doth  our  Fathrr  chide, 
O  !  then,  for  mercy,  let  us  trust  in  Him, 
U  nder  his  shadow  may  we  e'er  a'bide, 
L  ooktng  for  aid  and  strength,  a:one  to  Him, 
£  nduring  all  things,  for  the  peace  within. 
WibtUr,  Mich, 


REV.  N.  iSTACY. 

13y.  riev,   J.    J".   -A.ia«tln. 
A  young  man  stood  on  the  Mount  sublime* 

With  the  Gospel  Feed  in  hand. 
And  he  scattered  it  forth  in  his  early  prime. 

All  through  this  goodly  land. 

That  seed  sprana:  np  into  vigorous  growth. 

In  the  hearts  and  live*}  of  men. 
Because  i«  wa^  based  on  Jehovah's  oath. 

By  the  Word  of  God  made  plain. 

And  what  see  we  now  in  this  goodly  laud. 

As  the  fruit  of  that  toil  T    Anon, 
The  **  handful  of  com  "  fW)m  that  Tigorona 
hand, 

•*  Doth  shake  like  Lebanon!  " 

Would  you  know  the  name  of  that  youthful  one. 

Whose  words  so  rich  and  racy. 
Have  wrought  the  change  we  here  beb<^  T  'tis 

The  patriarch,  "  Father  Stacy." 
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ONE  TOO  MANY. 

By    3d.aTy   O.    Peolc 
V Concluded  from  January  number.) 

The  "  Rough  House  "  is  a  charitable 
school,  three  miles  from  Hamburg.  It  is 
no  English  poor  school  with  its  bricked 
court-yard  and  starved  inmates,  but  a 
happy,  cheerful  home,  among  the  flowers, 
where  souls  and   bodies  have   leave   to 

Cw  unchecked  in  the  sunshine.  Here 
^^8  have  good  trades  given  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  skilled  and  Christian 
teachers.  I  was  a  poor  boy,  worse  than 
an  orphan.  I  would  go  to  my  ■  rightful 
place  among  the  outcasts. 

Panting  and  breathless,  I  reached  the 
beautiful,  peaceful  spot.  I  entered  one 
of  the  long,  Iot  wooden  houses,  and 
looked  about  me.  There  was  a  study 
room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  place  above 
for  the  Assistant  to  sleep.  The  boys 
were  out  to-night  trimming  the  chapel, 
for  some  festival.  My  friend  Christian 
Bat  with  head  bent  over  some  designer's 
work,  busy  and  absorbed.  He  looked  up 
when  my  hot  breath  touched  his  cheek, 
with  surprise,  alarm  and  pity  in  his  look, 
but  only  said  gently, 

"You  here,  Heinrich,  and  at  this  hour, 
what  is  Uie  matter,  my  boy  ?  " 

His  touch  on  my  shoulder,  the  tender 
concern  in  his  eyes  melted  me.  I  was 
weary,  sick  at  heart,  tired  of  it  all,  eager 
to  lay  down  my  burden  at  the  feet  of  a 
friend.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  sinking 
down,  lay  my  head  on  his  knees. 

"  0  !  Christian ;  I  am  very  miserable, 
and  I  have  come  to  live  with  you,  al- 
ways. You  will  let  me  stay,  for  I  have 
n  J  home  in  the  wide  world,"  and  at  the 
remembrance  of  all  I  had  suffered,  I  sob- 
bed like  a  child  who  pities  his  own  wea- 
riness. 

"  Nay  now,  Heinrich,"  said  my  friend, 
•  as  he  stroked  my  disordered  hair,  "  thou 
hast  a  trouble,  but  thou  must  not  grieve 
so ;  it  is  wrong,  and  the  good  God  for- 
bids it.  Nay,"  he  saidy  as  I  strove  to  tell 
him  my  story,  **  thou  shalt  say  nothing, 
to-night.  To-morrow  we  will  talk ; 
meanwhile,  this  house  and  heart  are  open 
to  thee  always." 

He  began  to  pass  his  hands  cool  and 


moist,  over  my  burning  forehead.  The 
magnetic  touch  soothed  me.  His  strong 
will,  and  stronger  sympathy  induced  a 
rest  which  was  finally  a  deep.  So  he 
carried  me  up  stairs  and  laid  me  upon 
his  own  cot. 

In  mv  sleep  I  but  lived  over  again  my 
sorrows.  They  were  too  deep  to  be  cast 
off  like  the  garments  of  work-day  life. 
It  was  a  strange,  heavy  repose  ;  I  have 
always  thought  a  supernatural  one, — sent 
by  God,  to  3iow  me  that  even  my  passion 
and  unbelief  had  not  put  me  beyond  the 
pale  of  His  love.  In  my  dreams,  I  saw 
my  mother  among  a  band  of  immortals. 
Her  face  was  the  same  I  remembered, 
and  on  her  brow  rested  a  wreath  of  roses. 
All  the  rest  wore  white. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  why  do  you  not 
wear  white,  like  the  rest  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  as  if  a 
painful  thought  stirred  her.  "  I  cannot 
wear  white,  because  I  am  not  free  from 
mortal  care  and  desire.  These  roses  are 
stained  with  the  glowing  hue  of  love  for 
thee,  my  child,  and  thy  love  is  not  one 
with  the  Father's.  Thy  father  cannot 
come  to  me,  and  I  cannot  forgive  him  till 
thou  forgivest.e'en  as  thou  wouldst  be 
forgiven,  for  a  mother's  love  for  her 
child  must  be  stronger  than  aught  else. 
He  wears  no  wreath,  and  I  a  red  one,  but 
when  thou  forgivest,  I  shall  wear  white." 

I  woke  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  my 
face.  The  sun  was  half  way  up  the  sky ; 
the  whole  busy  hive  was  astir.  The  kind 
hand  that  soothed  me  yesterday  had  shad- 
ed the  chamber,  brought  cooling  water 
for  my  feat,  removed  me  from  prying 
eyes,  and  having  fed  me  with  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  proceeded  to  give  me  that 
living  bread  which  I  needed  so  much 
more. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  power — I  should 
say  genius.  The  sphere  of  his  thought 
enveloped  you  unconsciously,  and  you 
felt  as  he  did  because  he  always  felt 
right  and  holily.  I  told  him  my  story 
eagerly,  as  one  would  throw  down  a  bur- 
den, and  then  said,  pleadingly, 

"  You  will  let  me  stay,  will  you  not^" 

His  face  had  softened,  till  at  the  end 
it  glowed  upon  me  with  a  divine  beauty. 
He  felt  that  at  his  feet  lay  a  flower  with- 
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ered  and  broken  down  by  a  sorrow  whidi 
Would  crush  &  i<ianly  heart,  much  more 
such  a  child  as  I.  Then  two  tears  stole 
down  his  cheeks.  I  think  Qod  keeps 
those  tears  as  witnesses  for  him  in 
heaven. 

"  My  little  friend,"  he  said,  taking  me 
in  his  arms  like  an  infant,  and  laying  my 
cheek  against  his  breast,  **  God  is  always 
good,  but  man  is  often  blind  and  wicked. 
It  is  we  who  are  stumbling  and  falling, 
not  Him.  We  must  get  up  where  we 
can  see  Him  as  He  is.  There  is  no  other 
way." 

"  Show  me  how,"  I  said  with  awe, 
looking  at  his  inspired  face. 

•*  Little  shorn  lamb  !  God  loves  thee. 
Thou  art  not  one  too  many  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  for 
all  are  legitimate  in  Christ — all  fathered 
in  God.  Before  every  child  of  his, 
stretches  out  a*  great,  glorious,  unstaiued 
manhood,  no  matter  what  its  earthly 
source.  Remember  this,  my  child.  No 
one  can  take  away  thy  birthright  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  thyself.  Thou  hast 
a  trial,  but  thou  canst  glorify  it  —  thou 
hast  a  duty  that  is  hard  but  plain." 

"What?"  I  said,  simply.  I  knew 
that  whatever  he  said  my  soul  would  sub- 
mit to,  and  say  amen. 

"  Go  home  to  thy  grandfather  —  live 
down  pride  and  bitterness.  Be  a  man  in 
Spite  of  all  drawback  s.  *  The  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.'  The  command  is  plain  —  *  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise.*  " 

«  0  !  I  cannot,"  I  said ;  "  look  at  this 
ring  and  scar—  I  vowed  a  vow  never  to 
forgive — " 

'*  That  Was  in  an  evil  day,  and  God' 
will  not  require  such  vows  again.  No 
one  can  be  entirely  wretched  who  keeps 
near  to  Him.  God  help  thee,  my  child, 
to  be  a  great,  grand,  glorious  man  !  I 
believe  He  will." 

So  he  kissed  me  and  blessed  me,  and  in 
the  early  nightfall  walked  back  with  me 
to  my  old  home.  My  passion  rose  up 
once  more  at  sight  of  it,  but  I  began  my 
discipline  bravely. 

My  grandfather's  white  hairs  were 
bowed  with  grief  and  in  prayer.  It  was 
the  evening  angelus.     My  little  brother 


was  there  in  his  l^hite  mght-dress,  and 
putting  n:p  his  rosy  moath  for  a  kisB 
asked—- 

"Has  Heinrich  come  yet?  I  want  to 
see  my  brother  Heinrich  ! " 

"  He  has  not  come  yet, — ^but  he  will ;  ''^ 
said  my  grandfather.  ^  Peace  and  good 
ifeighbornood  be  between  us  all." 

Then  I  crept  8oh\j  in  to  his  feet,  and 
said,  humbly,  "  Peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood be  between  us.'* 

He  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  cast 
"  sat  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,"  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  What  goodness  and 
compassion  !     My  little  brother  Franz  ! 


Here  the  manuscript  ended.  It  was  a 
strange  looking  document,  yellow  with 
age,  and  written  in  the  angular  Germaii 
characters.  What  hand  had  penned  it, 
whose  property  it  was  now,  we,  who  had 
heard  it  read,  were  equally  ignorant. 

Our  regiment  was  quartered  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Kentucky, 
and  this  old  house  where  we  sat  had  been 
sacked  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cers. Nothing  escapes  the  rapaeiou^ 
hand  of  war.  Even  the  garden  of  a  poor 
widow  in  the  vicinity  had  not  been  spar- 
ed. This  two  story  wooden  house  was 
called  "  Hawkins*  House,"  and  was  held^ 
the  story  ran,  by  a  rich  Virginia  planter, 
who  had  fled  from  the  seat  of  war  with 
his  servants  and  effects.  However  this 
may  be,  he  had  certainly  made  good  hi^ 
escape  a  second  time,  leaving  much  fine 
furniture,  but  no  money  or  valuables. 
One  or  two  servants  who  no  longer  fear- 
ed his  power  refused  to  diare  his  flight, 
alone  remained. 

This  room  where  we  sat,  we  had  filled 
with  medical  stores;  here  we  smoked, 
chatted,  called  the  sick  roll,  read  or  slept 
as  we  liked.  To-day,  however,  a  dozen 
of  us  were  eager  over  this  old  manuscript, 
which  we  had  found  in  a  chest  of  drawers, 
along  with  odd  scraps  of  female  apparel, 
a  stray  kid  glove,  and  a  faded  bouquet 
or  two.  Our  brigade  doctor  leaned  back 
in  his  camp  chair,  and  took  a  long  breath 
as  he  finished  ;  his  unreadable,  slightly 
cynical  face  expressed  nothing  of  feeling, 
as  he  said — 

"That  is  good;  that  is  strong;  I  liko 
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it  To  read  German  is  like  seeing  the 
ikce  of  an  old  friend." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  it  7  how 
<5ame  it  here?"  ventured  the  stew- 
ard. 

"  Just  like  you,  Pitt !  never  can  en- 
joy anything  without  questioning !  Now, 
We  old  birds  never  ask  why  or  how.  The 
world  is  a  moving  set  of  pictures,  and  we 
are  to  look  at  them,  thaVs  all.  I  imag- 
ine some  love-sick  boy  wrote  this,  as  a 
moon-struck  poet  writes  a  sonnet  to  de- 
spair. But  he  really  did  it  well,  only 
there  is  too  much  religion  and  sentiment. 
Such  tender  consciences  are  as  scarce  as 
silver  now-a-days." 

'*  But  you  believe  in  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  believe  in  mythology,  my  boy. 
One  man  cream  to  ten  men  skim-milk,  is 
my  rule.  Look  out  there,  now,"  point- 
ing through  the  window,  "  that  type  is 
not  sensitive." 

Outside,  an  old  country-woman,  eager 
to  show  her  intense  loyalty,  had  drawn 
up  her  wagon  close  to  tiie  front  step,  and 
was  now  regaling  our  men  with  currant 
jelly,  which  she  drew  from  a  generous 
can,  giving  each  one  a  spoonful,  which 
they  enjoyed  with  evident  relish  from  the 
^me  spoon. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  laughter  they  went 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Union 
lady,  while  1,  strongly  affected  by  the 
sincere  force  of  the  manuscript,  walked 
away  to  think  it  over  in  silence. 

It  was  the  May  season,  and  of  all 
places  most  glorious  here,  »*  All  round  the 
coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon,  breath- 
ing like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream." 
Some  contrabands  sunned  themselves  on  a 
bank  not  far  off — these  same  servants  of 
Hawkins.  I  went  up  to  them  lazily,  and 
coaxed  them  by  presents,  into  communi- 
cativeness. 

"  Had  Hawkins  a  daughter  ?  " 

"  Laws !  yes,  massa ;  Miss  Mabel's  the 
blissfulingest  cretur ! " 

"  Mabel  who  ?  " 

"  Why,  de  young  missus,  Mabel  Ran- 
dolph." 

*•  But  I  thought  you  said  her  Cither's 
liame  was  Hawkins  ?  " 

**  Laws,  ma^a !  dat  only  de  make 
blieve  name.     'Spect  he  run  de  oder  offj 


when  he  see  ole  Linkum  comin'.  fie 
he!" 

"  For  shame !  Chloe.  What  for  ye 
tell  poor  white  trash  de  secrets  ob  quali- 
ty?" 

"  You  jest  shut  up,  Scipio.  Hab  ye 
done  forgot  when  ole  massa  say  no  heab- 
en  for  niggar  ?  I'se  gwine  ter  say  what 
I  likes.  Tell  ye  when  ye  get  there,  ye'U 
see  ole  Chloe  settin'  up  straight  in  de 
kingdom." 

And  the  old  woman  rising  in  the  vigot 
of  her  defence,  and  setting  her  back 
against  a  tree,  overwhelmed  me  with  de- 
tails. I  gathered  that  Mr.  Randolph 
was  a  wealthy  Virginia  planter,  with  a 
son  and  daughter.  The  daughter  had  a 
tutor  whom  Chloe  called  Massa  Heinrich. 
The  young  lady's  brother  had  been  in  the 
rebel  army,  but  was  dead  now.  The! 
young  missus  was  somewhere  away,  bui 
not  with  her  father — more  I  could  not 
learn.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  pur- 
sue this  pretty  romance,  whose  key,  1 
was  persuaded,  lay  somewhere  about  us. 
I  found  the  little  doctor  excited  and  ner- 
vous, and  caught  my  name  as  I  softly  en- 
tered the  house. 

"  That  fellow  is  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint.  Brains  always  a  wool-gatherinff 
when  there's  sensible  work  on  hand. 
Now,  here's  this  quinine — " 

The  doctor  broke  off  suddenly  to  direct 
me  how  to  bestow  some  hospital  stored 
which  had  just  arrived.  All  the  chesta 
were  full.  There  was  no  way  but  to  de- 
vote our  bureau  into  a  temporary  hospi- 
tal chest.  "  Confiscate  it,"  the  doctot 
said. 

Glad  the  work  was  over,  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  I  pushed  the  old  bureau  vi- 
olentlv  against  the  wall.  In  so  doing, 
one.  01  the  heavy  mahogany  blocks  fell 
out,  discoverinff  an  inner  compartment 
filled  with  old  charts  and  papers.  I  felt 
that  I  had  ibund  my  key.  Among  oth- 
ers, I  found  a  paper  somewhat  like  a 
lawyer's  document,  bearing  two  broken 
seals,  stamped  with  a  coat  of  arms.  It 
bore  this  superscription — 

"Private  diary  of  Mabel  Randolph, 
for  her  father's  perusal."  It  was  the  full 
record  of  daily  lifb,  and  its  prominent  en- 
tries are  recorded  thus-^ 
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Oct.  25,  1861.— To-day  I  read  the 
story  of  Heinrich*8  life.  How  I  admire 
and  love  his  noble  sincerity !  He  thought 
it  would  make  my  love  less.  How  little 
he  knew  me !  I  believe  any  true  woman 
would  cherish  deeper  in  her  "  heart  of 
hearts,"  the  love  of  such  a  hero.  If  the 
battle  has  been  hard,  he  has  won  the  vic- 
tory. He  is  a  crowned  victor,  and  even 
shame  must  join  to  do  him  honor.  He 
insists  that  my  father  must  know  his 
birth  and  story,  for  he  will  deceive  no 
one.  He  will  win  and  wear  his  precious 
jewel,  he  says,  in  the  sight  of  men  hon- 
estly. 

Oct,  30. — I  have  not  had  my  lesson 
to-day.  Heinrich  has  been  telling  me  of 
his  grandfather.  How  1  should  love  that 
old  man  !  1  made  him  show  me  the  scar 
on  his  fin^r.  He  says  that  witness  of 
unhallowed  passion  makes  him  blush. 
That  the  hand  which  leads  mine  for  life, 
should  be  pure  of  such  passion-marks. 
But  somehow  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. A  noble  heart  that  suffered  and 
overcame !  We  walked  down  the  long 
path  to-day,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  was 
perfectly  happy.  Not  blindly  so,  for 
Heinrich*s  struggle  and  victory  have 
made  me  reflect  how  little  I  have  over- 
come myself  and  the  world.  But  I  will 
learn  of  him.  He  is  a  loving  teacher, 
and  has  already  taught  me  the  foolish- 
ness of  pride.  He  has  the  noble  blood  of 
virtue  in  his  veins.  Why  should  I  care 
that  God  left  him  fatherless,  if  by  such 
orphanage  he  has  gained  the  Infinite 
Father  ? 

To-night  my  father  sent  for  me  in  the 
library.  I  went  with  a  quaking  heart, 
for  only  yesterday  I  put  Heinrich's  man- 
uscript in  his  hand.  He  was  in  his 
study-chair,  his  back  toward  me,  as  I  en- 
terea.  I  thought  he  looked  older  and 
stooped  more  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
Poor  father !  this  sad  year  has  aged  him 
fast !  His  pen  rattled  nervously  over 
the  paper,  biit  stopped  as  I  touched  his 
shoulder,  and  he  pointed  courteously  to  a 
chair.  Father  never  bates  a  jot  of  cere- 
mony even  with  me. 

"Well,  daughter!  I  have  read  your 
manuscript — what  then?  Mr.  Riickert 
is  a  fine  teacher,  I  believe,  and  to  the 


extent  of  my  knowledge  that  b  all  we 
require  of  him.  He  is  perfectly  respect- 
ful, is  he  not?" 

How  can  men  be  so  wrapped  in  their 
own  interests,  that  the  struggle  of  such  a 
soul  is  nothing  to  them  ?  My  heart  stood 
still,  for  I  felt  that  the  dreaded  moment 
had  come.  My  father,  so  cold,  and  stem, 
and  proud,  what  could  he  know  of  a  love 
so  pure  as  ours?  He  believed  me  his 
own  child,  jealous  of  the  stain.ess  blood 
in  my  veins.  O,  no  !  he  did  not  dream 
any  weakly  emotions  could  make  me  for- 
get my  fiimily  pride.  It  was  for  this  he 
was  proud  and  fond  of  me,  because  I  waa 
a  worthy  scion  of  a  race  descended  from 
Pocahontas.  One  word  would  change 
all.  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  his  worn 
face  which  could  yet  always  afford  a 
smile  for  his  petted  child,  I  shall  never 
see  it  so  again — ^it  is  the  last  time.  Yet 
for  Heinrich*s  sake  I  must  not  be  weak. 
Would  I  not  lose  all  to  .gain  him,  whose 
love  was  all  in  all  to  me — my  mentor — 
my  beloved  ? 

"  Father,  do  you  hear  the  swallows 
twitter  outside?  They  are  happy  be- 
cause they  are  not  too  proud  to  enjoy 
what  God  sends  them.  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  make  me  happy  to-night.  I 
love  Heinrich  —  he  loves  me.  There  is 
nothing  between  us  but  pride.  Take  that 
out  of  the  way,  father,  and  put  your 
blessing  there  instead." 

I  think  my  father  was  stunned.  If  a 
star  had  stepped  from  heaven  he  could 
not  have  been  more  confounded  —  hb 
daughter !  But  he  only  pointed  decided- 
ly at  the  chair,  which  I  took,  glad  of  sup- 
port for  my  shaking  limbs. 

"  My  child,  this  is  your  home,  I  be- 
lieve," said  my  father,  coolly. 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  considering  it 
80  until  I  see  fit  to  direct  your  choice  of 
another.  You  have  shown  yourself  a  sil- 
ly girl,  unworthy  of  your  name,  unworthy 
of  me.  For  this  nameless  stranger,  I 
command  you  to  forget  him.  I  will  see 
that  he  is  removed  from  our  path.  You 
will  thank  me  some  day." 

"  Never,  father !  I  love  him.  You 
have  no  right  to  trample  my  heart  under 
your  feet.     See  !  I  will  do  anything  for 
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vour  consent  and  blessing."  And  I 
ix)wed  my  proud  head  to  his  knee,  and 
prayed  passionately  that  he  would  let  me 
be  Heinrich's  wife.  In  vain.  He  lifted 
me  up  and  said  he  would  talk  with  me 
when  his  daughter  came  back  again ;  at 
present  he  had  none. 

I  let  Manma  undress  me,  careless  that 
she  saw  my  agony.  She  has  suffered  too 
— her  poor  boy  gone  away  with  our  Al- 
fred to  the  war.  He  would  have  no  oth- 
er servant,  and  he  did  not  care  that  his 
wilfulness  took  tha  last  lamb  from  her 
flock. 

"  Oh,  Mauma  !  "  I  said,  "  this  is  a 
hard  world." 

"  Yes,  honey ;  but  bres  de  Lor^dere's 
a  sleep  at  de  end  of  it." 

Nov.  1.  —  I  have  told  Heinrich  all. 
He  is  not  disappointed,  but  he  says  he 
can  wait.  **  My  jewel  is  a  clear  carbun- 
cle," he  says,  "  and  shines  with  steady 
light.  I  can  see  it  shine,  and  trust  to  its 
purity  till  I  can  wear  it  in  my  bosom," 
Hnt  can  /  see  him  banished  from  our 
house,  and  wait  quietly,  denying  h*m  by 
my  silence?  I  have  been  a  dutiful 
daughter,  but  the  love  a  woman  owes  her 
husband  is  above  all  loves  save  God's.  I 
am  of  age.  Please  God  I  will  be  true  to 
myself  and  to  him.  In  these  troublous 
times,  when  life,  property  and  peace  arc 
at  stake,  who  can  afford  to  lose  love  ? 

Dec.  24 — Christmas  Eve. — The  negro 
quarters  are  quiet.  Nobody  has  the 
heart  to  be  gay  amid  this  desolation. 
My  father  is  in  his  study.  "Virginia 
property  is  not  worth  a  song,"  he  says, 
"  now  it  has  become  the  seat  of  war." 
These  accounts  and  settlements  are  too 
much  for  his  unbalanced  mind.  To-mor- 
row !  I  feel  a  strange  pain  and  joy  when 
I  think  what  to-morrow  will  bring.  It 
will  be  a  strange  wedding — a  chastened 
happiness. 

I  have  just  been  in  to  my  father.  Two 
months  ago  I  knelt  to  him  ;  now  1  stood 
up  proudly  and  said, 

"  Father,  I  am  to  be  married  to  Hein- 
rich, to-morrow ;  may  I  have  your  bless- 
ing?" 

Oh,  my  father!  if  ever  these  pages 
come  under  your  eye,  let  the  tear-blots 
here  bear  witness  what  it  cost  me  to  go 


without  that  blessing.  May  your  heart 
soften  to  my  husband,  when  you  remem- 
ber your  child's  tears  and  prayers ;  may 
you  forgive  and  love  us  for  my  mother's 
sake.  But  my  heart  is  firm.  I  cannot 
do  otherwise.     May  God  help  me ! 

Dec.  25,  —  We  were  married  this 
morning,  with  the  beautiful  Lutheran 
service.  I  walked  quietly  home  by  Hein- 
rich's  side — as  I  have  so  often  walked  by 
my  father's — ^horae  to  that  spot  which  is 
a  home  to  me  no  longer.  I  went  once 
more  to  my  own  room  and  the  library. 
He  was  not  there — he  had  gone  out, 
Chloe  said.  Can  it  be  possible  he  was  at 
the  church?  In  the  kitchen  they  were 
baking  Christmas  cakes.  I  walked  in, 
in  my  white  dress,  among  them  all. 

**  Mauma,"  I  said,  "you  are  my  own 
nurse.  Mother  gave  you  to  me  by  her 
will.  This  morningi  have  been  married 
to  Mr.  Riickert.  Will  you  go  and  live 
with  me  ?  " 

My  dear,  faithful,  old  servant !  Love 
is  sweet  when  the  heart  is  starving  for 
it.     I  felt  comforted. 

Jan.  30,  1862.— Oh!  my  God!  I  feel 
as  though  I  could  write  nothing  more. 
Surely,  it  is  hard !  hard  !  Pressed  into 
the  Southern  service !  Only  a  month  a 
wife,  and  he  gone,  and  God  only  knows  if 
I  shall  ever  see  him  again.  He  is  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  and  they  made  him 
doubly  sure.  Not  even  a  word,  or  a 
look  of  his  dear  face  !  Nothing  but  our 
careless  good-by  this  morning.  Oh,  that 
last  kiss !  so  gay  and  careless  then,  so 
solemn  now.     God  help  me  to  bear  it  all, 

July  5. — I  have  had  no  message  from 
father  since  I  left  home.  He  has  failed 
much  they  say.  I  keep  firm  my  trust 
that  one  day  he  will  send  for  me,  when 
the  pride  is  all  died  out.  Dear  father ! 
He  has  little  more  than  blood  to  be  proud 
of  now.  My  anxiety  wears  upon  me,  and 
my  useless  life  makes  me  worse.  I  must 
find  some  work  to  do.  I  look  round  upon 
our  idle  slaves,  and  think  strongly  of  a 
school.  Will  i  make  a  good  teacher? 
a  loving  one,  I  hope. 

•  Noon. — Received  a  telegram  that  Al- 
fred is  very  low.  Thank  God  Heinrich 
is  with  him.  With  his  care  he  may  be 
saved  yet. 
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Night, — Another  telegram.  Alfred  is 
dead.  My  heart  weeps  tears  of  blood  for 
an  only  brother.  If  1  could  only  say,  he 
b  dead  for  his  country.  I  must  be  calm 
to  carry  this  news  to  my  father.  The 
hope  of  his  house !  dead  in  his  youth  ! 
Oh !  will  he  forgive  and  love  me 
now? 

Aug.  1.  — At  home  once  more.  My 
father's  long  illness  has  stopped  my  peu 
of  late.  At  my  side  now  is  the  letter  in 
Heinrich's  dear  hand,  telling  of  Alfred's 
iast  hours.  My  only  love  letter  is  a  sad 
one.  "  Tell  your  father,*'  he  says,  **  that 
his  son  died  in  my  arms.-  I  carried  him 
a  car  ride  of  fifty  miles  when  no  other 
Would  touch  him  for  fear  of  his  malignant 
disease.  He  did  not  ask  if  my  blood  was 
pure  Virginian.  The  dying  want  only 
love  and  help.  I  am  wrong,  I  know, 
dearest,  to  write  bitterly,  but  your  fath- 
er's sternness  in  spite  of  all  your  labor  of 
love,  makes  me  forget  myself.  A  true 
man  never  does  that ;  but  I  am  not  a 
man  always.  I  miss  my  little  Franz 
since  I  lost  you.  I  cannot  be  good  with- 
out one  of  my  good  angels." 

Aug.  3. — My  husband  assures  me  pri- 
vately that  if  all  goes  well,  I  may  ex- 
pect him  soon.  He  has  risked  every- 
thing upon  escape,  rather  than  remain  in 
a  service  which  is  hateful  and  unjust. 
My  H.  is  a  staunch  Unionist.  "The 
North  is  the  only  hope  of  Europe,"  he 
says,  and  I  say.  Amen,  though  with  a  cu- 
rious feeling  of  treason  to  my  early  edu- 
cation. He  will  go  to  Germany  directly, 
for  Franz's  sake.  How  he  loves  that 
child — young  man,  T  should  say !  But 
he  says  all  that  he  is,  came  from  love  of 
him." 

*         *         #         *         * 

Thus  abruptly  the  diary  finished,  as  if 
the  writer  had  laid  the  pen  out  of  her 
hand  and  forgot  to  resume  it,  through 
joy  or  sorrow.  I  showed  it  to  no  one.  1 
took  a  sort  of  pride  in  hiding  this  wo- 
man's unveiled  heart.  T  will  seal  it  up, 
I  said,  and  send  it  to  her  some  day.  I 
believe  she  must  be  a  noble  woman. 

The  leaves  were  dropping  frpm  the 
trees  when  our  regiment  once  qaore  found 
itself  in  Kentucky.  Vicksburg  had  fall- 
en— we  went  to  rest  on  our  laurels  in  this 


sweet  calm.  One  day  I  passed  throng 
th^  grave-yard  at  Lexington.  The  old 
sexton  was  glad  to  find  me  as  garruloas 
as  himself. 

"  Alfred  Randolph,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  grave  whose  first  green  covering 
was  turning  brown. 

"  What !  "  I  said  eagerly,  "  did  you 
know  him  ?  " 

"  No !  no !  "  shading  his  head,  "  but  I 
know  his  story  well." 

"  And  his  daughter,"  I  said,  when  be 
had  finished  the  tale*  "did  he  forgive 
her?* 

**  Yes ;  he  sent  for  her  from  over  the 
seas,  and  blessed  her." 

**  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  They  sailed  again  for  Germany.  The 
property  all  went  to  the  rebels.  She's  a 
winsome  creature — is  the  lady,  and  over-  ' 
fond  of  her  husband.  There  was  a 
strange '  youth  with  them,  with  a  queer 
name,  but  a  gentle  lad,  leastways  he  was 
to  me." 

I  had  my  romance  at  last.  Mabel  and 
Heinrich  and  Franz.  I  sealed  the  manu- 
scripts I  had  religiously  kept,  directed  it 
across  the  sea,  with  its  history  in  our 
camp,  and  remembering  their  suffering 
and  their  pain,  and  the  large  love  they 
bore  the  fair-haired  boy,  I  added,  beneath 
Mabel's  last  entry — 

"  And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 


A  Bust  of  Lord  Nklson  worshipped 
A3  A  GOD.  —  Among  the  Acul  mountains* 
in  Hayti,  there  has  been  found  in  an  old 
house  a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  somewhat  stained  by  -time 
and  neglect.  Nelson  is  represented  in 
his  costume  as  admiral,  and  bears  on  his 
breast  five  decorations.  One,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  has 
the  inscription :  "  Rear- Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  of  the  Nile."  Another  medal  has 
the  words  :  "  Almighty  God  has  blessed 
His  Majesty's  glory  !  "  This  bust,  inter- 
esting in  artistic  and  historical  associa- 
tions, was  found  on  an  altar  devoted  to 
the  fetish  worship,  where  for  half  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  reverenced  as  the  Deity 
of  the  Mountam  Streams.  The  names  of 
the  sculptors  were  "  Coale  and  Lealy  of 
Lambeth." 
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THE  IDEAL  AHD  THE  RtAL; 

— OE—  • 

THB     HI8T0BT      01     A     HSAftT. 

In  Sabian  worship,  such  as  Magi  feel 
Where  from  the  stars  they  inspiratioo  steal, 
A  rosy  child  with  rapt  and' eager  eye 
Watched  the  bright  splendor  of  the  morniDg 

8ky. 
The  gorgeous  clouds  their  crimson  masses  roU'd 
From  the  sun's  pathway,  paved  with  molt<;n 

gold; 
The  distant  mountains  caught  the  radiant  tone, 
Reflecting  back,  with  glory  not  their  own, 
A  halo  luminous  with  golden  rain 
That  slow  descending,  bathed  with  light  the 

plain. 
*•  Oh!  such  is  life!  '*  the  little  noTioe  cried, 
**  I  long  to  tread  its  portals  opening  wide, 
Weaye  of  its  blossoms  vet  with  morning  dew, 
A  fadeless  chaplet  of  the  good  and  true. 
The  world  is  beamin«^,  full  of  joy  and  love. 
Celestial  happiness  like  that  above. 
Then  let  me  haste  along  its  shining  way, 
Join  labor's  chorus,  singing  through  the  day. 
Helping  the  weary,  soothing  those  that  mourn. 
Binding  the  broken  heart  so  weak  and  worn. 
Tes,  let  me,  like  that  glorious,  God-like  sun, 
Diflfusing  light  and  warmth  where'er  I  turn, 
Ek>ar  upward  far,  with  emulative  strife. 
Above  the  clouds  that  shade  and  chequer  life: 
With  firm,  unswerving  tread,  a  bold  career 
The  Actual  pursue,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear. 
Till,  after  mamy  years,  a  glorious  fame 
Shall  circle,  with  immortal  rays,  my  name." 
Thus  mused  the  child  on  Nature's  bright  Ideal, 
Nor  dreamed  she  yet  but  that  it  was  the  Real. 

Time  passed^ the  gleeeome  child  a  maiden 

grew; 
Turned  from  the  sky  Love's  pathway  to  pur- 
sue. 
Yields  her  fond  dream  of  blessing  all  the  world. 
Finds  in  one  manly  breast  her  wings  are  furled ; 
YisionQ  of  fame  in  mi^ty  wreaths  retire. 
Swept  from  the  field  by  Love's  seductive'fire. 
His  magic  beams  eclipsed  the  sun  on  high. 
And  golden  grew  the  earth,  like  morning  sky. 
0,  how  he  dimpled  all  the  laughing  hours. 
Pointing,  creative  Love!  the  earth  with  flowers. 
Dashing  with  fearless  hand  Promethean  flame. 
What  honied  eloquence  his  lips  can  claim. 
As  twining  garlands  fair  for  Beauty's  brow. 
He  paints  the  future  by  the  joyful  now; 
And,  through  the  opening  vistas  of  the  years 
A  paradise  of  glowing  Hope  uprears. 


Wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  rainbow-tinted  dye. 
The  maiden  seemed  transported  to  the  sky. 
Love  gave  her  wings  ot  pure  cerulean  hue. 
That  wafted  her  the  glorious  portals  through. 

Time  sped.  The  dreaming  maiden  wife  beoamt. 
And  then  a  mother,  (sacred,  holy  name.) 
Two  little  cherubs  ruund  her  altar  smiled. 
And  lif^  of  half  its  gathering  cares  beguiled. 
What  joyful  thoughts,  what  new-fledged  hopes 

arise. 
Gazing  on  dimpled  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes; 
While  manly  arms  the  trio  glad  enfold. 
More  proud  and  happy  far,  than  if  enrolled 
Oq  fame's  bright  temple,  by  the  side  of  those 
Immortal  ones,  who  there  have  found  repose. 
The  days  passed,  clothed  with  sunlight,  decked 

with  flowers; 
The  tiny  hands  crave  wings  to  creeping  hours, 
Ar  d  twined  fiir  garlands  'round  the  coming 

years. 
Wrought  from  the  bright-hued  present.    Grief 

and  tears 
Were  found  not  in  the  picture,  but  a  rare 
Grouping  of  angels,  sunlight,  flowers  fair. 
0  then,  when  evening  brought  IktiguB,  how 

blest 
Within  those  circling  arms  to  calmly  rest* 
Where  mutual  love  and  confidence  repose; 
The  world's  rude  throng  forgot,  with  all  its 

woes. 
A  heaven  is  soroetimss  found  on  earth  com- . 

plete. 
Where  loving  hearts  in  wedded  union  meet. 
Where  never  doubt  or  jealousy  are  found. 
But  kind  forbearawie,  peace,  good-will  abound. 
For  mutual  trust,  and  strong,  enduring  love, 
Are  the  great  blessings  of  the  saints  above. 

Calm  middle,  age  creeps  on  with  cautious  tread , 
Life's  bright  glad  morning  is  forever  fled; 
Its  fairest  blossoms  ne'er  survive  its  June, 
The  sun  so  bright  at  mom  is  dimmed  at  noon, 
rime  steals  the  roses  from  the  cheek  of  youth. 
And  with  his  furrowing  pencil  vrrites  the  truth. 
That  sickness,  poverty,  and  anxious  life. 
Have  wrought  sad  changes  in  the  trusting  wife. 
The  maiden  form  so  dimpled,  round  and  fair. 
With  outline  sofb,  time  could  not  turn  to  spare. 
And  the  bright  ringlets  shadowing  her  face 
Hiid  long  departed,  with  her  youthful  grace. 
Love  sorrowed  o'er  the  change,  and  drooped 

his  wiogsl^ 
Seeking  the  compensation  age  oft  brings. 
For  subtile  w'sdom  gilds  matnrer  years. 
And  sweet  religion  full  ot^raoe  endears. 
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The  kind  and  sympathizing  soul  was  there. 
The  warm  and  loving  heart  in  verdure  rare; 
Kind  smiles  and  gentle  words  were  always  found. 
But  no  new  added  virtue  duns:  around. 
Love  saw,  and  sadly,  tearfully  withdrew. 
In  the  dim,  shadowy  distance,  hid  from  Tiew. 
Then  dusky  grew  her  path,  her  sun  was  lost; 
And  she  upon  lifers  billows  tempest-tossed; 
No  harbor  for  her  trembling  bark  in  sght. 
But  all  around,  a  cheerless,  fearful  night. 
She  felt  it,  but  was  saved  from  present  harm. 
Heaven  placed  a  smiling  infant  on  her  arm. 
And  twined  the  clinging  tendrils  of  her  love 
Close,  close  around  that  little,  helpless  dove. 
Then  ro^e  a  star-beam  on  her  darkened  way. 
And  hope  and  joy  made  glad  the  brigUt'ning 

day. 
In  swift  intelligence  the  infknt  grew. 
Each  day  developing  some  beauty  new; 
A  cherub  sweet  in  everything  but  wings. 
What  sunlight  to  the  mother*s  heart  it  brings, 
As  loving,  laughing,  prattling  it  replies 
To  all  caresses  with  its  speaking  eyes. 
For  one  short  year  the  darling  babe  was  given. 
Then  found  its  wings,  and  stole  away  to  heav*n. 
In  dark  and  heavy  masses  closed  the  clouds 
Around  that  ray  less  pathway.    Hope  enshrouds 
Her  visage  bright.    The  joy  of  lite  was  spent. 
And  moaning  through  the  night  oame  this  la- 
ment : 

Into  the  dark  unknown 

Thou  hast  gone  forth  alone; 
Alone!  my  darling  child! 

Gone  Arom  the  loving  breast. 

Thy  lips  so  often  pressed, 
'  Dear  one,  so  much  caressed ! 
My  heart  with  grief  is  wild. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 
My  soul  by  anguish  driven, 

Would  follow,  seeking  thee. 
Where  art  thou,  0,  my  love. 
My  darling,  birdling,  dove; 
There  is  no  light  above. 

If  thee  I  cannot  see. 

Reach  forth  thy  Uttle  band, 
Help  me  to  understand 

That  thou  dost  liva 
Unbar  the  pearly  door. 
Come  to  my  arms  once  more. 
My  darling,  I  implore 

Thy  angel  presence  five. 

My  star-beam,  where,  0  where, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  air, 
Now  shines  thy  little  ray  T 


My  soul  is  sunk  in  night. 
My  spirit  sees  no  light. 
My  heart  feels  winter*s  blight 
Because  thou  art  away. 

0  where  was  then  the  strong  and  manly  fbrm. 
To  which  her  soul  might  cling  in  life's  dark 

storm  T 
And  where,  too,  was  the  kind,  protecting  arm. 
Ready  to  shield  her  from  the  tempest's  harm  ? 
And  where  the  loving  bosom,  once  her  stay. 
Where  she  might  lie  and  weep  her  grief  away  T 
All  wanting.    That  once  richly  teeming  brain 
Bound  by  care's  iron  circlet,  'till  in  vain 
Vou  sought  an  echo  save  the  shriek  of  pain ; 
Saying  with  agony,  "  how  small  the  gain.'* 
Ah!  lost  was  there  youth's   glowing,  bri^t 

Ideal. 
Quenched  in  the  turbid  w  iters  of  the  Real. 

The  lamp  of  life  bums  dim. 

The  fire  of  youth  has  fled. 

The  crushed  and  broken  heart 

Is  longing  to  be  dead. 
Oh,  has  not  heaven  some  region  blest. 
Where  the  worn  soul  m^iy  calmly  rest? 

Life  is  a  bitter  cup. 

As  held  to  every  lip. 

Its  efiervescence  flies 

With  the  first  joyous  sip; 
Then,  when  but  bitterness  remains, 
How  the  tired  soul  is  racked  with  pain?. 

Oh !  must  we  still  lire  on. 

When  every  joy  is  gone. 

And  the  odid  world  stands  by 

Heedless  of  misery  T 
Come,  Atropos,  and  cut  life's  slender  thread. 
Let  life  depart,  since  joy  and  hope  are  dead. 

The  son  receded  in  the  radiant  west. 
In  more  than  morning  splendor  earth  was  drest. 
The  diamond  drops,  left  by  the  passing  shower. 
Sparkled,  in  flashes  bright,  from  shrub   and 

flower; 
While  green-robed  trees,in  some  fantastic  whim. 
Shook  the  bright  scintillants  from  every  limb. 
The  clouds  that  late  in  heavy  masses  hung, 
A  flag  of  truce  upon  the  winds  had  flung. 
And  tinged  its  edge  with  Love*s  own  rosy  hue. 
As  blushing  that  it  hid  the  sun  from  view. 
Poised  on  the  mountain  for  a  moment's  space » 
The  sun  reviewed  the  glory  of  his  race; 
Reached  out  his  golden  arms  o'er  half  the  sky. 
To  gather  up  each  happy  memory, 
Then,  with  a  softer  lustre  sank  from  sight. 
Leaving  the  earth  asleep  in  arms  of  night. 
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"  i),  thus  should  pass  the  suneet  hours  of  life!** 
With  sudden  idspiration  cried  the  wife. 
••  I  see  bright  hope  emerging  from  the  storm, 
Point  to  a  second  golden-lighted  mom, 
Beyond  death's  calm  and  deeply-flowing  stream, 
Where  God  shall  be  the  sun  with  constant  beam, 
I  see  the  promise  in  that  eyenrng  sky. 
That  a  resplendent  mom  is  surely  nigh; 
That,  when  life's  sun  shall  sink  behind  the  hills, 
A  hearen  of  love  youth's  glowing  hope  fulfils. 
And  never  can  be  lost  the  bright  Ideal,- 
Though  buried  deep  benelith  a  leaden  ReaL 
It  will  the  heaven-bom  spirit  overtake. 
And  with  it  an  immortal  union  make. 
I  see  the  little  arms  stretched  forth  to  me. 
From  the  green  shore  of  immortality. 
I  know  the  loving  heart  with  rapture  beats. 
To  see  the  hour  approaching  when  it  meets 
Its  mother  dear.    I  know  the  little  hands 
Have  gathered  busily  from  out  the  sands 
Of  life,  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past. 
That  have  so  loog  been  lost;  and  she  will  cast 
Herself  and  them  into  my  arms  at  last 
O!  then  shall  love  return,  and  beauty  new. 
And  mem'ry  faithfully  her  stores  review; 
Cull  out  the  blossoms  from  the  misty  years. 
And  only  leave  behind  the  griefe  and  tears. 
Thea  shall  the  darkly  wise,  mysterious  good, 
Oflife's  dire  troubles,  be  well  understood. 
And  every  joy  that  we  have  known  on  earth 
Shall  sparkle  there  in  brighter,  nobler  birth. 
Like  gold  refined,  we  pass  the  fire  ordeal. 
Then  leave  this  world  of  shadows  for  the  Real, 
And  find  all  glorious  there,  youth's  bright  Ideal. 
Impatiently  I'm  waiting  for  the  hour— 
The  white  arms  wave  to  me  with  syren  power. 
I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  past, 
And  hear  sweet  voices  call  on  every  bUst, 
Come,  dear  companion!  mother,  darling!  come! 
And  fi.id  with  us  a  blest,  eternal  home! " 

Through  smiles,  and  tears,  and  sun  and  storm. 
Still  change  lifers  over- varying  form; 
The  mind  that  looks  on  things  aright. 
Sees  through  the  clouds  the  deep  blue  light. 


All  men  who  do  anything  must  endure 
a  depreciation  of  their  efforts.  It  is  the 
dirt  which  their  chariot  wheels  throw  up. 

Many  pride  themselves  upon  being  wild 
young  men,  who  are  only  wild  beasts. 


The  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
condensed  Methuselah. 


A  THOUSAND  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

By  — - 

We  had  hardly  realized  that,our  sum- 
mer joys  had  been  stolen  from  us,  before 
the  winter  winds  were  clamoring  at  our 
casements. 

In  the  country,  when  we  have  grown 
familiar  with  every  tree  on  the  hill-side, 
and  can  almost  say  that  every  leaf  has 
the  face  of  a  friend,  we  watch  the  kisses 
of  the  autumn  wind  with  a  jealous  eye. 
We  know  from  day  to  day,  how  many  of 
our  summer  treasures  have  faded,  and 
like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  we 
sit  in  sadness  midst  our  ruined  joys. 

But  in  the  city  where  a  single  meagre 
grass-plot  is  all  that  we  can  boast  of  sum- 
mer pride,  our  narrow  streets  and  warm 
walls,  protect  it  from  the  first  encroach- 
ments of  the  autumn.  It  struggles  to 
retain  its  greenness,  as  if  Gx)d  were  loth 
to  take  away  this  single  token  of  hb  smile 
from  the  desolate  hearts  of  his  city  chil- 
dren ;  and  anon,  before  we  are  aware  that 
it  is  in  danger,  the  winter  snows  have 
hidden  it  from  our  sight.  Our  next 
neighbor  across  the  way,  has  donned  her 
frost  plumage,  and  is  flaunting  her  feath- 
ers down  the  street,  and  our  children  with 
red  noses,  and  pimpled  arms  come  in  with 
"Great  expectations"  written  on  their 
faces. 

The  winter  has  indeed  come.  We 
must  meet  its  grim  embraces,  and  welcome 
it,  as  best  we  may. 

Such  were  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
on  the  December  morning  of  which  I 
write. 

I  had  gone  to  my  study,  and  closing 
the^  door,  had  made  it  fast  with  a  heavy 
bolt,  as  if  I  could  shut  out  all  thoughts 
of  recreation  when  the  door  was  once 
bolted  against  my  household  joys.  The 
merry  sleigh  bejls  were  jingling  in  the 
street.  I  could  not  shut  out  their 
music  from  my  ears,  and  with  every 
tinkling  sound,  came  the  memory,  that 
Nell  and  the  children  had  been  promised 
a  sleigh-ride,  before  this  snow  was  gone. 
The  sun  was  shining  warmly,  and  I  knew 
that  every  moment  endangered  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  promise.    But  it  was  Friday, 
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and  my  sermon  was  onl j  half  done.  I 
must  not  think  of  going  to  ride  until  that 
was  finished.  Hope  whispered,  that  I 
could  finish  it  be&re  evening ;  and  per- 
haps with  the  additional  charm  of  night, 
we  might  draw  the  cosy  robes  about  us, 
jand  glide  away  with  a  charming  forget- 
fiilness  of  care.  Or,  even  if  I  failed  to 
^nish  the  sermon  before  night,  there  was 
another  day  before  Sunday ;  I  could  trust 
A  part  of  the  labor,  to  iU  unborn  hours. 

I  would  finish  it  if  I  could ;  for  my 
ioy  1  knew  would  be  greater  in  the  ride, 
if  there  was  no  undone  duty  left  behind 
—  as  the  eye  of  sense  would  say  —  and 
yet,  as  I  should  see  with  the  eye  of  my 
spirit,  carried  with  me,  and  lying  heavy 
on  my  heart. 

I  sat  down  to  my  table,  resolutely, 
dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink,  and  bent  over 
my  paper  with  an  intent  purpose  and 
look,  as  if  I  could  send  a  photograph 
from  my  brain  into  the  sermon,  and  find 
it  another  day,  like  a  picture  of  light, 
ready  to  exhibit  to  the  eager  eyes  of  my 
jPriends. 

I  sat  and  waited,  long  and  patiently 
f  jr  the  thought  to  come,  but  no  appari- 
tion of  it  could  I  win  from  my  dull  brain. 
It  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  **  impossible 
idays ; "  one  of  those  times  when  we  fancy 
that  we  are  left  to  grope  in  darkness, 
without  the  help  of  our  rguidin^  angels, 
who,  on  other  days  so  kindly  flood  our 
brains  with  light. 

An  hour  passed.  A  few  pages  of  dull, 
spiritless  manuscript  lay  before  me,  as 
Uie  only  result  of  its  hard  struggle.  I 
rose  and  went  to  th^  window,  to  see  if 
perchance  I  might  catch  some  ray  of  in- 
spiration from  without. 

A  sleigh  had  just  driven  to  my  door, 
and  a  gentleman  from  it  was  ringing  my 
door  bell.  His  manner  indicated  busi- 
ness, and  as  I  expected,  immediately  af- 
ter be  was  admitted,  I  was  summoned  to 
meet  him  in  the  parlor. 

He  had  come  for  me  to  attend  a  funeral 
in  the  country,  twenty  miles  away.  I 
was  oftei^  interrupted  by  such  calls,  as 
no  other  minister  of  our  faith  lived  near 
me.  I  had  o^n  given  four  days  of  the 
seven  to  attending  funerals  outside  of  my 
pwn  parish  limi^,  leaving  me  only  two 


days  for  my  Sunday's  preparation,  and 
all  the  accompanying  duties  of  the  week^ 
Bi^t  I  could  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
deny  these  calls.  I  could  not  make  uy 
my  mind  that  my  sphere  of  duty  was 
limited  to  the  bounds  which  man  had  sei 
about  n^e,  and  named  my  parish.  Mj 
work,  I  felt  was  Christ's  work,  and  I 
must  go  to  those  in  sorrow,  and  li^t^i, 
if  I  might  by  any  word  or  tender  syim- 
pathy  of  mine,  the  burden  of  their  gri^ 
So  thinking,  humatiity  everywhere,  had  a 
right  to  look  to  me  for  help,  and  I,  how- 
ever much  I  might  be  inoonvenienoed  by 
this  extra  draught  on  my  energies,  had 
no  right  to  eay  them  nay. 

I  went  to  every  call,  however  remote, 
or  difficult  of  access  the  place  might  be, 
and  accepted  without  a  murmur,  the  ex- 
posure and  hardship  to  which  I  was  often 
subjected.  In  this  case,  the  place,  though 
only  twenty  miles  distant,  was  more  inae* 
cessible  than  many  another  would  have 
been  a  hundred  miles  away. 

It  was  into  a  very  hilly  region  that  I 
was  to  go.  The  roads  were  narrow  and 
difficult  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
daring  the  winter  they  were  many  tim£^ 
quite  impassable.  The  gentleman  who 
came  for  me,  reported  the  travelling  as 
unusually  good  with  the  late  snow  ;  and 
hia  proposition  was,  that  I,  taking  the 
first  train  on  Saturday  morniog,  should 
meet  him  eight  miles  above  our  city,  a« 

Depot,  the  nearest  station  to  ^^ 

place  where  the  funeral  was  to  be  2ieW. 
From  that  station,  I  was  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  sleigh,  and  returned  again  after  the 
funeral,  in  time  to  take  the  evening  train 
for  home. 

I  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  though  I 
saw  that  it  would  necessiUte  my  working 
extremely  hard  in  my  pl-eparation  for 
Sunday,  and  would  unfit  me  for  the  labor 
of  the  day,  through  the  extreme  weariness 
which  such  a  trip  must  bring.  But  as  I 
said  before,  I  had  one  rule  for  such  cases, 
and  without  hesitation,  I  promised  to  go. 

My  visitor  being  thoroughly  chilled  by 
his  ride,  remained  sometime  warming 
himself,  and  resting  for  the  return  trip. 

I  did  not  get  back  into  my  stady  until 
nearly  noon.  There  lay  my  unfiniphed 
sermon  before  me.    I  h^  some  pre^par^- 
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tion  to  make  for  the  funeral  service,  as  I 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  costom 
ID  the  section  to  which  I  was  going,  to 
preach  on  sach  occasions.  All  this  work 
was  to  be  done  before  I  slept  that  night. 
No  more  dullness  eould  be  tolerated  in 
mj  brain  that  day. 

I  sat  down  to  roj  writing  table,  and 
it  was  wonderful  what  a  change  had  tak- 
en place  in  my  mental  activity  since  I 
aat  there  before.  The  pressure  of  neces- 
sity was  upon  me  now,  and  every  fibre 
was  awake  to  the  call. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  when  we  are 
compelled  to  work,  that  we  should  never 
get  accomplished  if  the  currents  of  our 
life  ran  smoothly.  Friction  wakes  the 
electricity  in  the  brain,  and  the  fire  of 
Uionght  springs  forth  at  our  bidding. 
Let  none  make  the  excuse  for  avoiding 
mental  labor,  that  they  are  already  over 
busy.  You  shall  find  your  mind  like  the 
widow's  cruse,  ever  better  filled,  as  you 
are  exhausting  its  supplies. 

It  is  God's  great  law  written  on  spirit- 
ual things.  The  one  positive  evidence, 
that  the  connection  is  unbroken  between 
his  great  unfailing  fountain  of  spirit  life, 
and  our  feeble  conduits  which  flow  from 
it.  Our  bodily  life  grows  weaker,  ex- 
hausts, fails  us,  and  our  flesh  dies,  because 
it  has  no  kinship  with  the  heavens,  but 
our  ^iritual  life  shall  remain  a  living  joy 
when  the  earth  and  skies  are  pa^ed 
away. 

1  did  not  rise  from  my  table  again 
until  my  sermon  for  Sunday  was  finished. 

I  laid  aside,  till  a  more  convenient 
aeasoo,  the  half  finished  manuscript,  over 
which  the  chariot  wheels  of  my  thought 
had  driven  so  heavily  in  the  weary  morn- 
ing hours,  and  commenced  a  new  sermon 
from  the  text,  "  Be  ye  not  weary  in  well- 
doing: for  in  due  time  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not."  As  I  before  said,  I  fini^ed 
it  at  a  sitting.  I  preached  it  afterward 
to  a  large  audience,  but  whether  a  single 
•ne  of  the  many  were  made  holy  thereby, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  of 
this  much  I  can  affirm,  the  writing  of  the 
eermon  blessed  my  own  heart.  I  believe 
I  was  a  more  usetiil,  and  a  more  patient- 
ly happy  man,  because  of  the  hours  m 
which    my    Uio^ghts    dwelt   upon    that 


But  let  me  not  omit  the  record  of  the 
hours  which  intervened  between  the  writ- 
ing and  preaching  of  that  sermon  on  pa- 
tient labor.  I  had  immediate  need  of  the 
lessons  whieh  my  heart  learned  that 
day. 

After  my  sermon  was  finished,  I  went 
through  with  the  preparatory  work  nec- 
essary for  the  funeral,  which  occupied  me 
until  a  late  hour  of  the  nisht,  Wheti  I 
had  finished  my  task,  and  was  getting 
ready  for  bed,  I  noticed  that  a  wild 
storm  was  driving  aguinst  the  windows. 
Sudden  and  fearful  gusts  of  wind,  soften- 
ed only  by  the  feathery  snow  they  bore, 
beleaguered  our  castle  walls.  I  saw  that 
a  dreary  night  was  before  us,  and  the 
necessity  of  course,  of  a  trying  morrow  to 
follow  in  its  wake. 

I  feared  the  storm  might  make  the 
burial  impossible,  and  I  shu  Idered  at  the 
thought  of  that  lonely,  mourning  house, 
away  among  the  hills,  with  the  chill  of 
winter  wi^out,  and  the  chill  of  death 
wrapping  all  its  casements,  and  spreading 
through  its  lonely  chambers,  within. 

"Let  us  bury  our  dead  out  of  our 
sight,"  was  the  petition  of  one  of  old  : 
and  the  burdened,  sobbing  heart  of  hu- 
manity has  borne  down  the  wailing 
prayer  through  the  centuries. 

To  it,  God's  answer  is,  ui^ually,  "  amen 
—  so  let  it  be,"  and  into  the  loving 
bosom  of  the  earth,  we  give  what  erst 
was  ours,  to  shelter  and  protect.  But 
sometimes  amid  the  wildest  convulsions 
of  nature,  it  seems  as  if  our  voices  of 
anguish  ^iled  to  pierce  the  storm,  and 
God  had  not  heard  our  cry  for  help. 
Then  we  are  compelled  to  keep  for  days 
in  our  desolate  households,  the  body  of  ^ 
beloved  one  which  was  once  our  joy  and 
pride,  but  which  has  now  become  the 
wraith  of  all  our  hope  and  happiness. 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  and  fearing 
these  fears,  I  tossed  rcjjtiessly  on  my  bed, 
until  near  the  morning  bafore  I  fell 
asleep.  When  I  awoke,  the  storm  had 
lulled.  The  sun  had  driven  away  the 
last  vestige  of  cloud  from  the  sky,  and 
was  pouring  down  an  intense,  direct 
stream  of  light  arid  heat  upon  the  earth. 
The  air  was  keen  and  pieroing,  and  heavy 
drifts  of  snow  lay  in  ever/  direction 
about  OS.  r^  T 
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I  rose  but  little  refreshed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Uie  night,  made  a  hasty  toilet, 
and  prepared  for  my  journey.  Nell, 
said, 

"  Surely  you  will  not  undertake  to  go 
twenty  miles  under  these  circumstances, 
to  attend  a  funeral." 

"  I  shall  most  certainly  undertake  it," 
I  replied.  "Whether  I  reach  my  des- 
tination, is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty ; 
but  I  shall  persevere  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, since  I  have  promised  to  go." 

I  made  my  way  to  the  depot  under 
great  difficulties,  reached  there  just  as 
the  cars  were  ready  to  start.  But  eight 
miles  of  my  route  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad.  The  conductor  encouraged 
me,  by  saying,  that  most  of  our  route 
would  probably  be  unobstructed,  as  it 
was  over  high  around,  and  the  wind  had 
blown  in  such  direction,  as  to  sweep  the 
snow  into  the  valleys  beyond,  i  took 
courage,  and  we  moved  slowly  on.  We 
reach^  the  depot  where  the  sleigh  was 
to  meet  me,  about  half  an  hour  afler  the 
time  that  we  should  have  been  there ;  but 
the  sleigh  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  tbos.  I  knew  that  it 
mui^t  be  with  great  exertion  and  loss  of 
time  that  they  would  be  able  to  reach 
there  at  all,  through  those  wild  mountain 
gorges.  I  had  prepared  my  mind  for 
long  waiting,  but  I  had  really  hoped  to 
have  more  favorable  surroundings.  It 
was  a  depot,  a  mile  from  residences. 
They  were  evidently  not  expecting  any 
one  to  tarry  there  in  a  morning  like  the 
present,  and  no  fire  had  been  made  in 
the  depot  building.  I  had  been  sitting 
by  the.  stove  in  the  cars,  and  was  very 
Warm  when  [  left  them.  I  felt  that  this 
sudden  change  would  be  sure  to  give  me 
a  severe  cold,  if  the  waiting  should  be 
long  continued.  I  did  not  dare  to  leave 
the  depot,  lest  in  doing  so,  I  should  miss 
those  who  were  to  call  for  me. 

There  was  no  help  for  me,  but  to 
drive  off  the  cold  by  exercise  as  well  as 
I  could,  until  I  was  called  for.  I  did 
not  feel  as  if  I  had  any  strength  to  spare 
for  physical  exertions,  but  it  was,  as  I 
said  my  only  expedient,  and  I  adopted  it, 
with  a  will.  I  walked,  ran,  and  leaped, 
jontil  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  from  sheer 


exhaustion,  and  yield  my  tired  body  to 
the  exposure  of  the  piercing  wind  which 
searched  my  very  vitals. 

Fortunately  not  long  after  I  sat  down, 
I  heard  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  men, 
who  were  just  emerging  from  a  deep  cut 
through  the  hills,  and  making  their  way 
as  fast  as  possible  toward  me.  They  had 
preceded  the  sleigh,  in  which  I  was  to 
return,  by  an  ox  sled,  and  ten  men  with 
spades  and  shovels,  had  been  at  work  since 
midnight,  to  open  the  way  over  which  we 
were  to  go.  it  was  now  nine  o'clock. 
The  funeral  was  appointed  for  eleven,  and 
we  had  twelve  miles  to  go.  We  took 
courage  on  being  told  how  faithfully  the 
men  had  done  their  work,  and  by  their 
assurance  that  we  could  make  our  way 
back,  in  very  short  time,  as  the  deep 
drifts  were  opened  and  they  had  broken 
the  road  well  all  the  way  with  their  heavy 
sled.  We  were  thankful  to  be  again  in 
motion,  and  though  our  progress  was  slow, 
and  most  of  the  way  very  difficult,  we 
reached  our  destination  at  twelve  o'clock. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  quite  a 
large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled 
to  pay,  by  their  presence,  this  la^  ti-ibute 
of  respect  to  the  dead. 

It  had  been  of  course  with  great  labor, 
and  pains  taking,  that  they  had  been  able 
to  get  there ;  but  through  it  all  they  had 
oome;  thus  adding  another  tedtimonia), 
that  people  in  the  country  have  keener 
sympathies,  and  make  more  sacrifices  to 
^re  each  others  joy  and  sorrow,  than  do 
those  who  have  been  tutored  in  selfi^- 
ness  by  the  air  of  cities. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  farm  house 
where  the  funeral  was  held;  and  the 
rooms  were  large,  but  every  place  was 
filled  with  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
were  waiting  reverently  for  the  message 
of  consolation. 

The  place  prepared  for  me  to  stand, 
was  in  the  door-way  between  two  of  the 
largest  rooms.  One  of  them  was  heated 
by  a  large  air-tight  stove,  which  stood 
near  the  door.  In  the  other  there  was 
no  means  of  warming.  Now,  as  the  day 
was  very  cold ;  it  became  necessary  to 
make  the  single  stove  supply  heat  for 
both  rooms.  Accordingly  a  terribly  hot 
fire  was  made,  which  was  my  nearest 
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neighbor  when  I  rose  to  speak.  The  ser- 
yiee  occupied  an  hoar,  duiing  which  time 
I  was  exposed  to  that  furious  heat. 
'  liverj  pore  was  opened,  and  my  clothing 
literally  saturated  with  perspiration,  when 
^  sat  down.  Immediatelj  after  the  re- 
marks, we  followed  the  bodj  to  the  burial. 
Our  waj  lay  over  a  bleak  hill,  and  the 
north  wind  cultivated  a  much  closer  mti- 
macj  with  my  shivering  flesh,  than  was 
agreeable,  or  profitable  to  me.  I  think  I 
was  never  so  uncomfortably  chilled  in  my 
life.  The  wind  had  been  steadily  rising 
since  morning,  and  it  was  blowing  now 
with  an  unusual  fierceness.  The  grave- 
yard was  so  covered  and  banked  with 
snow,  thai  we  groped  about  a  long  time 
before  we  found  the  open  grave. 

It  was  over  filled,  even  heaped  with 
the  compact  mass  of  snow.  We  had  to 
wait  until.it  was  cleared  and  then  in  the 
twice  duff  erave,  we  placed  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  loved  one  ffone,  and  turned 
our  &ces  homeward.  It  was  now  full 
time  that  I  should  be  returning  to  the 
depot,  as  the  afternoon  train  left  at  half- 
pst  five,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
if  I  reached  it 

So  without  nourishment  or  rest  from 
the  fatigue  already  endured,  we  set  out  to 
make  our  way  through  the  stalwart  diffi- 
culties which  we  were  to  meet  on  our 
return. 

They  seemed  to  have  reboubled,  since 
morning.  Perhaps  our  wearied  condition, 
made  them  appear  more  formidable  in 
our  eyes.  Certain  I  am  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  looked  on  a  more  dishearten- 
ing sight,  than  those  long  unbroken  snow 
Celds,  which  stretched  away  before  us  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Fences  were 
buried,  save  here  and  there  a  place  where 
they  peeped  out  from  the  drifts ;  and  at 
long  intervals  a  house,  or  tree,  or  some 
way  mark,  indicated  to  us  the  path  we 
.were  seeking.  The  road  that  had  been 
opened  in  the  morning,  was  filled  up  again, 
so  that  the  way  was  difficult,  in  some 
places  almost  impossible  to  find.  Had  it 
not  have  been  Saturday  and  had  not  the 
necessity  of  being  at  home,  to-  do  my 
Sunday's  work,  been  pressing  upon  me,  I 
should  have  tarried-  until  another  d&y, 
before  trying  to  reach  home.     But  the 


demand  was  urgent.  The  command  of 
duty  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  felt  that 
I  must  obey  it ;  and  we  toiled  on.  At 
first  we  tried  riding,  then  as  the  cold  be- 
numbed us;  we  got  on  our  feet,  and 
walked,  and  at  last  when  the  time  grew 
short,  and  the  way  (seemingly)  grew  long; 
we  took  our  part  with  the  laborers,  and 
worked  with  a  will  at  the  monstrous  drifts, 
which  were  continually  obstructing  the 
way  of  the  horses. 

When  it  was  half-past  five — the  time 
that  we  were  to  have  been  at  the  depot — 
we  were  yet  three  miles  away  from  it.  I 
felt  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  the 
train  must  be  late  that  night,  as  it  had 
the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  that 
were  impeding  our  •progress.  Patiently 
we  worked  on.  The  night  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  home  comforts  rose  up  like  a 
panorama  of  beauty,  to  lure  us  onward. 
As  the  darkness  closed  over  us,  and  our 
discomforts  grew  almost  unbearable,  the 
dream  of  home  was  a  light  in  our  hearts, 
without  which  we  could  not  have  borne 
our  sufferings.  Do  sin  wanderer's  dreams 
of  heaven  do  for  them,  through  all  the 
dreary  difficulties  of  life,  what  my  dream 
of  home  did  for  my  desolate  heart  that 
night  ? 

I  have  asked  myself  this  question  a 
great  many  times  since,  and  I  think  the 
lesson  of  the  dreary  night  had  its  uses  in 
the  after  work  of  my  life.  Many  tiines 
since  then,  when  I  have  been  wearied 
with  over  much  labor,  and  would  fain 
have  laid  down  the  heavy  burden,  I  have 
recalled  that  dreary  night,  and  thought 
'*  if  such  be  the  condition  of  sin  wander- 
ers, I  can  surely  afford  to  set  a  light  iu 
the  window  for  them." 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  depot. 
When  we  were  in  sight  of  it,  on  the  top 
of  the  last  hill,  that  we  were  to  cross ; 
the  train  came  slowly  struggling  throug'a 
the  valley  beneath  us.  Like  a  restive 
animal,  it  chafed  pXid  panted,  and  struggled 
on.  Its  one  great,  fiery,  unblinking  eye, 
looked  at  us  fiercely»  and  threw  its  bright 
defiant  light  along  the  pure  white  snow. 
Could  we  reach  it  ?  We  had  not  aa 
eighth  of  the  distance  to  co  whici  sepa- 
rated the  train  from  the  depots— and  yet 
what  impossibilities  seemed  to  lie  betwe  jq 
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us  and  it.  A  desperate  strife  began. 
The  combatants  were  unequal  in  power, 
but  one  was  almost  despei^te.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  train — ^a  dull,  dumb, 
senseless,  unbreathing  thing;  unwearied 
and  incapable  of  disappointment.  Should 
it  reach  the  desired  goal  before  me, — me, 
living,  conscious,  desiring,  determined. 

No.  I  said  to  my  companions,  "  You 
may  turn  back.  I  will  reach  that  depot 
with  my  own  feet  before  the  train  leaves." 

The  word  once  spoken  there  was  no 
recall,  my  mind  once  fixed,  the  result  was 
sure.  I  felt  at  the  moment,  that  I  would 
annihilate  time  and  space  by  my  own  force 
of  will. 

I  accomplished  my  purpose.  I  reached 
the  train,  and  stepped  on  to  it  just  as.  it 
was  moving  off  from  the  depot. 

I  was  conscious  when  I  opened  the  door 
of  the  car ;  but  after  that  there  is  a  long 
blank  in  my  life',  of  which  my  memory 
takes  no  cognizance. 

The  Conductor  of  the  train,  saw  me  as 
I  stepped  on  to  thie  car.  He  judged  from 
my  appearance,  that  my  strength  was 
failing,  and  reached  me  just  as  I  fell. 
Prom  that  moment  1  was  entirely  oblivi- 
ous to  all  that  was  passing  around  me. 

There  chanced  to  be  no  person  on  the 
train  that  knew  me  ;  but,  good  Samaritans 
were  there,  who  ministered  to  my  needs, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  restore  my  wan- 
ing life.  A  physician  was  among  the 
passengers,  who  exerted  himself  wisely  in 
my  behalf.  But  for  his  timelv  aid,  I 
have  every  reason  to  think,  that  that  night 
would  have  been  my  last  upon  earth. 

I  write  these  testimonials  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  fellow-travellers,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  It  was  another  evi- 
dence of  the  ^eat  loving  bond  of  brother- 
hood which  binds  the  whole  human  race 
together,  and  makes  them  in  the  bitter 
extremities  of  life  as  one  &mily,  loving, 
and  helping  one  another. 

There  was  nothing  to  compel  the 
crowd  of  strangers  about  toe  to  care  for 
my  well-beinff,  save  the  Ood-like  impulse 
within,  which  drew  them  to  me ;  but 
impelled  by  that,  they  cared  for  me  as  if 
I  had  been  of  their  ow^  kindred. 

About  my  persott  iherp  was  nothing  to 
indicate  either  my  hame  or  rei^denoe.     I 


chanced  to  have  very  little  money  with 
me,  (a  not  unusual  condition  for  a  minis- 
ter), and,  as  a  consequence,  I  fell  a  help- 
less load  upon  the  charity  of  Strangers. 

Let  me  here  pause  a  moment  in  my 
narration  to  advise  those  who  travel  to. 
make  it  one  of  the  indispensable  parts  of 
their  work,  in  getting  ready  for  a  jour- 
ney, to  put  in  their  purse,  or  in  some 
place  about  their  person,  a  card  with 
their  name  and  fM  address,  so  that  in 
case  of  sickness,  or  apy  accident,  they 
may  be  properly  provided  for. 

I  know  that  to  some  this  will  seem  a 
useless,  and  perhaps  even  a  foolish  pre- 
caution. They  will  cite  to  me  a  multi- 
tude of  journeys  that  they,  or  their 
friends  or  neighbors  have  made,  without 
any  serious  consequence  ensuing  &om 
their  disregard,  of  this  precaution. 

I  will  answer  them  by  calling  their  at- 
tention to  any  one  of  a  multitude  of  acci- 
dents which  have  happened  on  steamboats 
or  railroad  trains,  where,  in  the  mass  of 
crushed  bodies,  there  would  be  found 
numbers  so  mutilated  that  they  could 
never  be  recognized  by  fViend  or  kindred. 

That  (as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it) 
foolish  piece  of  paper,  would  have  saved 
the  bitter  anguish  of  those  heart-broken 
friends  who  longed  (as  the  single  drop  of 
consolation  in  this  bitter  cup  of  anguifih> 
to  bear  their  beloved  dead  home,  and 
bury  them  with  their  kindred. 

You  are  all  liable  to  such  acoidenta, 
and  equally  liable  to  have  such  fate  be&ll 
you  as  was  mine  on  the  night  of  which  I 
write.  They  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing my  destination,  and,  as  the  wisest  ex- 
pedient, they  decided  to  leave  me  at 
Speedwell,  at  a  hotel,  which  purpose  they 
carried  into  execution,  and  I  was  sent 
helpless  and  unconscious,  to  a  publio 
house,  to  bo  comparatively  poorly  cared 
for  in  the  very  city,  and  almost  the  very 
street  where  my  anxious  wife  was  agoniz- 
ing in  uncertainty  about  my  fkte.  After 
the  cars  arrived,  and  she  had  decided  that 
I  had  not  (k>me  with  them,  she  felt  great 
anxiety  to  know  what  had  befallen  me. 
Her  conclusion  was,  at  last,  that  I  must 
have  beSn  so  detained  by  the  snow,  a^ 
not  to  have  reached  the  depot  in  time  for 
the  train.    Then  riie  looked  for  me  tQ 
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oomo  every  moment  until  midnight, 
thinking  that  I  sfioold  make  the  whole 
journey  in  a  sleigh^  and  arrive  at  home 
aa  soon  as  the  terrible  condi<4on  o^  the 
roads  wOuld  allow. 

When  the  morning  dawned  and  found 
her  still  watching  in  vain,  ^e  was  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  riagardiuf  my  &te.  It 
was  Sunday  morning.  I  had  always 
been  very  strict  with  myself  about  ray 
Sunday  service,  never,  unless  under  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  absenting 
myself  from  the  pulpit.  For  this  reason 
Nell  clung  to  the  hope  that  I  would 
come  until  the  church  ball  was  done  toll- 
ing. Then  when  my  coming  could  no 
longer  be  hoped  for,  my  disappointed 
congregation  wended  their  way  home- 
ward, and  a  special  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  the  place  where  the  funeral 
had  been  held,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
reason  of  my  absence. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  until  Monday, 
near  night,  that  the  messenger  returned 
.  to  Speedwell,  and  then  after  all  that  wea- 
ry waiting,  my  poor  family  were  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  in  sorrow  and  anxiety 
by  the  message  he  brought. 

"  No  tidings ! "  Ah,  what  bitterness 
and  grief  were  in  those  words  for  my  bel- 
ieved ones.  There  is  no  trouble,  i  be- 
lieve, like  it.  The  human  heart  will  en- 
dure almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  suf- 
ferii^  if  it»  troubles  are  of  a  certain 
character.  When  we  know  the  extent  of 
grief  that  has  overtaken  us,  our  spirits 
rise  up  to  meet  and  endure.  But  sufr* 
pense — that  undefined,  dreadful  expecta- 
tion of  grief,  of  which  we  know  not  the 
magnitude.  That  rends  the  heart,  and 
bows  it  like  a  reed  before  the  winter 
blast. 

Afler  the  return  of  the  messenger,  as 
soon  as  the  result  of  his  journey  was 
made  known,  there  was,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  talk  and  stir  in  the  city  at  so  un- 
common an  ocourrenoe. 

Whatever  other  reasons  for  complaint 
a  minister  may  have,  want  of  public  at- 
tention is  not  one  of  his  grievances.  The 
ministers  in  a  city  are  always  marked 
men.  Every  one,  even  the  children,, 
know  them'  as  they  pass  on  the  street. 
Ail,  whether  of  their  congregation  or  of 


another,  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
a  working  minister.  He  can  have  tho 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  joys  and 
sorrows  are  shared  by  many  hearts.  la 
more  senses  than  the  one,  he  can  neither 
live  unto  hiMself  nor  die  unto  himself. 

The  news  circulated  rapidly  throughout 
the  city,  that  one  of  its  ministering  ser- 
vants was  missing,  and  a  variety  of  con- 
jectures were  indulged  in,  as  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  strange  event.  Some  of 
these  conjectures  were  not  particularly 
flattering  to  my  self  esteem,  when  I  after- 
ward learned  them  ;  but  as  I  had  been 
so  few  months  in  the  city,  I  had  no  high 
claim  upon  its  esteem  or  trust,  and  did 
feel  particularly  hurt  by  its  suspicions.  I 
especially  ought  not  to  complain,  since  it 
was  through  one  of  these  suspicious  per- 
sons that  my  whereabouts  was  discovered. 
He  was  a  man  by  nature  and  habit  in- 
clined to  suspect  humanity  of  evil.  One 
of  those  natural-born  police-detectives 
who,  having  missed  his  legitimate  call- 
ing, got  his  living  in  another  way,  but 
yet  employed  all  his  spare  moments  in 
gratuitously  following  his  favorite  pur- 
suit.    As  soon  as  the  news  reached  him 

that  the  minister  of  church  had 

gone  from  the  city  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, he  immediately  inferred  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  my  absence. 
One  of  two  reasons  he  insisted  must  be 
given.  Either  unpaid  debts,  or  domestic 
difficulties.  He  undertook,  with  these 
suppositions  for  a  basis,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  His  first  thought  was,  to  go  to 
the  depot  from  which  I  took  the  cars  af- 
ter the  funeral,  and  learn  to  what  place  I 
bought  my  ticket  In  this  way  he  ex- 
pected to  take  the  first  step  toward  dis^ 
covering  my  whereabouts. 

He  took  the  afternoon  train  for  that 
depot,  but  on  getting  there,  learned  that, 
on  account  of  the  terrible  storm  of  Satur- 
day that  depot  had  not  been  opened  on 
that  day.  His  next  endeavor  was  to  see 
the  conductor  of  the  evening  train,  to  see 
what  information  he  might  get  from  him. 

It  happened  that  the  regular  conduct- 
or of  the  evening  train  had  been  detained 
at  home  that  day  by  sickness  in  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  one  temporarily  conductingr 
the  train,  knew  nothmg,  of  course,  about 
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the  Saturday  eTening  passengers.  But 
our  "  detective  "  was  not  to  be  thrown  off 
his  track  by  this  accident.  He  went  up 
to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  where  the 
conductor  for  whom  he  was  seeking  lived, 
and  having  found  him,  he  proceeded  with 
his  prjring  inquiries. 

They  elicited  the  facte  which  you,  my 
readers  already  know,  that  I  was  lying 
bick  and  helpless  at  a  hotel  near  my  own 
home  in  Speedwell.  They,  found  me  in 
the  delirium  of  a  fever,  and  removed  me 
to  my  own  dwelling,  where,  for  weeks  ray 
life  trembled  in  the  balance.  All  earth- 
ly friends  thought  me  destined  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  dreadful  disease  which 
had  fastened  ito  cruel  fangs  upon  me. 
But  the  All -seeing  eye  was  over  me,  and 
the  Hand  which  had  meted  out  yet  other 
earth  duties  for  me  to  do,  preserved  and 
brought  me  to  the  light  of  better  days. 
Through  all  the  first  of  those  weary  weeks 
I  lay  unconscious  and  sufiered  as  by 
proxy,  what  would  have  been  otherwise 
perhaps  unendurable  pain.  Tis  one  of 
God's  kind  providences  that  in  the  deliri- 
um of  fever  the  unhappy  patient  is  like 
one  gone  on  a  long  journey,  who  returns 
again  to  his  body  only  to  find  it  weak, 
wasted  and  powerless,  but  free  from  pain, 
and  ready,  like  the  plastic  clay  of  the 
potter's  vessel,  for  the  hand  of  the  mould- 
er to  shape  into  beauty  and  strength. 

Such  was  I  for  six  long  weeks,  patient- 
ly waiting  for  God's  time  of  restoration. 
But  my  people  were  not  as  willing  to 
bide  the  time  for  my  return  to  labor. 
There  Was  a  manifest  uneasiness  among 
them  to  see  me  again  in  the  fields  of  duty. 
I  felt  that  for  their  sake—to  gratify  this 
restlessness  —  Imnst  return  to  labor  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  did  return.  I  preached 
in  my  pulpit  before  I  walked  across  my 
room  without  help.  The  experiment 
nearly  cost  roe  my  life.  It  brought  on 
an  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  from 
which  I  have  never  recovered.  It  was 
many  we^ks  before  I  could  venture  upon 
public  speaking  again.  But  at  last  I  re- 
cm' ted  sufficiently,  and  when  the  spring 
blossoms  began  to  lift  up  their  tribute  of 
worship  I  joined  them  in  it,  and,  with 
my  people,  offered  thanksgiving  that  1 1 
was  spared  a  sufficient  measure  of  health  I 


to  continue  to  proclaim  the  message  of 
my  Master  to  men,  I  could  not  hope  to 
be  as  useful  or  do  as  mu(^  as  I  had  done, 
but  I  resolved  to  rest  content,  if  1  could 
work  at  alf  in  the  vineyard  of  my  Lord. 


MEMORY'S  SEA. 

I  stand  on  the  miirgiD  of  Mmnory*8  sea. 
And  the  sunset  haes  gleam  in  glury  there. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  are  all  marmonng^ 
free. 
The  soothing  tones  of  an  earnest  prayer. 

Oh!  where  are  the  barks  that  so  bravely  sail'd 
(freighted  with  argosies  rich  from  the  heart; 

Bright-tinted  hopes,  all  too  often  bewaiVd, 
friendships  fh>m  which  we  were  destined  to 
part. 

'Mid  the  white  s^nds  see  the  gleaminfi:  of  gold. 
Some  of  the  freight  of  those  TanishM  years. 

And  see!  on  that  rock,  all  mossy  and  old, 
Wreckd  of  those  ships  we  have  looked  for  with 
tears. 

Oh!  where  are  the  islands  In  that  bright  sea. 
With  their  groves  of  palm  and  their  A^antains  , 
dear. 

Where  the  song  of  birds  and  the  waves  so  free. 
Made  a  8en;»e  of  beauty  throughout  the  year. 

Gone  are  thoee  islands  of  beauty  and  blissi, 
.  VanishM  fi»r  aye,  'mid  the  shock  of  waves. 
We  feel  but  the  touch  of  a  fading  kiss. 
We  fet\  but  the  shadow  Arom  off  their  graves. 

Where  are  the  fHends  who  irith  us  did  roam. 
On  the  flowery  marge  of  this  deep  blue  sea  T 

Who  gave  to  our  hearts  such  a  sense  of  home. 
Who  bade  every  shadow  and  sadness  flee. 

They  are  gone--tbey  are  gone  to  the  better  land. 
They  wander  by  living  and  musical  streanu. 

Where  life  Id  its  order  and  progress  grand. 
Outstretches  f<ir,  all  our  youthful  dreams. 

And  there  we  shall  see  that  that  golden  freight 
Which  was  wreckei  its  we  thought    «poa 
memory's  sea. 

Is  firarnered  safe,  and  doth  ns  await. 
In  that  blessed  home  where  we  soon  shall  be. 

And  there  every  hope  and  aspiring  though^ 
All  which  we  dwelt  on  as  fanciful  here. 

All  of  the  dreams  in  our  lives  inwrought, 
£ach  trembling  tone,  and  each  tender  tear; 

All  will  be  real  and  solid  and  pure. 

And  all  will  Jm  given  us  back  airain. 
No  chilling  doubts  will  be  ours  to  endure, 
'    No  wasted  dreams  and  no  hearts  of  p^in. 
Kaft  Haddam^  Conn. 
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MADAME  ROLAND. 

By  Rev.  K.  "W.  Resmolds. 
PARTIII. 

THE  GIRONDIST  LEADER. 

I. — THRBB  PABTIB8. 

_  One  of  the  effects  of  anj  profoand  so- 
cial convulsion  is  to  distribute  a  commu- 
nitj  into  three  Parties :  Those  who  are 
attached  to  the  old  order  of  things,  by 
conviction  or  by  interest,  form  one  divis- 
ioiy  On  the  opposite  side,  are  the  fierce 
radicals,  resolved  on  a  general  dissolu- 
tion, and  willing  to  welcome  anarchy  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  speedy  judgment 
upon  the  old  abuses.  Then  we  have  a 
middle  Party,  who  desire  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  extremes,  and  carry  on  the 
contemplated  change  by  lawful  and  peace- 
ful processes. 

The  French  Revolution  developed 
these  three  Parties.  The  Conservatives 
comprised,  of  course,  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  priests  and  nobles.  This  Party 
was,  by  education,  by  interest,  and  by 
rank,  unfrfendly  to  the  Revolution.  It 
favored  it  no  farther  than  compelled  by 
necessity.  What  it  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  Public  Opinion,  it 
tried  to  get  back  by  craft.  It  was  the 
party  of  Intriffue ;  it  commenced  in  Per- 
jury and  ended  in  Treason. 

The  Radicals  comprised  men  who  hat- 
ed the  privileged  orders :  demagogues, 
who  thirsted  for  power,  and  made  the 
wrongs  of  the  people  a  pretext  for  pull- 
ing down  the  Government ;  men  of  des- 
perate fortunes,  or  licentious  passions, 
who  were  liable  to  profit  by  a  social  cha- 
os. The  Leaders  of  this  Party  were  the 
celebrated  Jacobins,  but  it  included  the 
rudest  and  most  degraded  of  the  mob. 

The  Moderate  Party  comprised  those 
who  wished  to  reform  the  Government  by 
limiting  its  powers  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Free  Constitution,  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  New  Age.  This 
Party  bore  no  enmity  to  the  King  ;  they 
only  insisted  that  he  should  rule  in  equi- 
ty.    They  had  no   revenge  to   wreak  on 


the  upper  orders ;  they  merely  intended 
to  abolish  those  privileges  that  were  inju- 
rious to  the  welfare  of  the  People,  and  to 
the  prosperitv  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Leaders  of  this  truly  patriotic 
Party  are  known  in  history  as  the  Gibon- 
DIST8 ;  and  with  the  Girondists,  the  fate  of 
Madame  Roland  is,  henceforth,  blended. 

n. — THB  GIRONDIST  GHISrS. 

The  creator  and  head  of  the  Girondist 
Party  was  Brissot,  the  son  of  a  pastry- 
cook, bom  and  educated  a  democrat ;  a 
man  of  many  vices  and  many  virtues.  In 
early  life,  he  had  divided  his  time  be- 
tween literature  and  dissipation,  and  had 
been  equally  conspicuous  as  a  journalist 
and  an  adventurer.  The  Revolution 
called  him  from  a  wild  and  disreputable 
life,  into  an  earnest  and  patriotic  career. 
The  call  of  his  country  enabled  Brissot  to 
redeem  his  fame.  He  lived  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Lafayette ;  and  died  by  the 
guillotine,  professing  his  faith  in  (Jod, 
and  evincing  to  the  last,  a  pure  devotion 
to  Liberty. 

Brissot  had  been  in  the  habit  of  send» 
ing  copies  of  his  works  to  Roland,  and 
when  they  were  both  called  into  the  As- 
sembly they  met  there  as  friends.  When 
Brissot  first  came  to  her  house,  Madame 
Roland  was  "  rather  shocked  at  his  want 
of  dignity,  so  different  from  the  sedate, 
old-gentlemanly  bearing  of  her  husband;'* 
for  his  vagabond  life  had  given  him  a 
"levity  of  manner,"  that 'seemed  incon- 
sistent with  his  position.  But  this  im- 
pression wore  off,  and  she  came  to  esteem 
him  as  he  deserved,  for  the  true  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  enthusiasm  that  now 
animated  the  man's  life. 

Brissot  brought  with  him  to  Roland's 
house,  a  far  better  man  than  himself — 
Petion,  afterward  Mayor  of  Paris — ^a 
statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  patriot. 

In  due  time,  came  also,  Buzot  —  a 
"young,  handsome,  and  even  elegant" 
man  —r  having  "  none  of  the  coarseness, 
none  of  the  ferocity  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution."  He  impressed  the  refined 
woman  most  favorably  of  all,  became  her 
intimate  friend,  and  was  worthy  of  bet 
confidence.  "  Like  Madame  Roland,  he 
had  long  groaned  at  the  corruption  of  the 
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court  and  ariBtocracy,  and  at  the  degra- 
da|3on  of  the  people.  He  longed  ardent- 
ly for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  but 
would  not  buy  it  at  the  cost  of  blood  and 
anarohy." 

She  has  described  her  favorite  in  very 
attractive  colors :  *♦  A  friend  of  humanity, 
susceptible  of  the  tender^t  affections,  and 
capable  of  the  sublimest  impulsee  and  no- 
blest resolutions,  he  comes  forward  as  a 
republican;  but,  as  a  severe  judge  of  in- 
dividuals, and  slow  in  developing  his  re- 
gard for  them,  he  gives  it  to  few.  This 
reserve,  combined  with  the  energy  with 
which  he  expresses  himself,  has  brought 
upon  him  the  accusation  of  pride,  and 
xnade  him  many  enemies."  **Buzot  is 
the  kindest  man  oo  earth  to  his  friends, 
the  most  bitter  opponent  of  charlatans." 

in. — ^koland'8  housk. 

These  men  and  others  scarcely  less 
conspicuous,  made  Eoland^s  house  their' 
rendezvous  while  engaged  in  the  Assem- 
bly, in  perfecting  the  Constitution,  and  in 
ipiarding  against  the  two  extreme  parties 
that  were  hostile  to  it. 

The  house  waa  convenient,  being  locat- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes ;  and 
Koland  was  a  safe  counsellor,  for  his 
mind  was  clear,  his  temper  cool,  and  his 
honor  bright  as  a  star. 

The  Girondists  met  here  in  the  even- 
ing, three  or  four  times  in  the  week. 
Here  they  proposed  their  plans,  arranged 
their  tactics,  and  discussed  the  aspect  of 
the  times. 

Meantime,  **  the  modest  wife  sat  apart 
at  a  little  table,  working  or  writing  let- 
ters," but  hearing  all  that  transpired. 
Bke  was  not  at  all  contented  with  what 
she  heard.  The  men  in  her  room  talked 
as  politicians,  who  thought  it  their  busi- 
ness to  deal  with  fiicts  as  they  found 
them ;  bat  she  had  an  ideal  of  political 
action  that  turned  on  loftier  motives,  or 
was  inspired  by  a  more  heroic  spirit. 
Sometimes  she  wanted  to  push  a^de  her 
work,  and  kindle  those  prudent  calculat- 
ors with  her  own  lofty  courage.  ♦*  The 
words  of  her  own  husband,  so  calm  and 
uaenthusiastic,  irritated  her  to  frenzy. 
She  saw,  or  dreamed  of  purer,  bolder 
motives."      With  a   woman's  generous 


fervor  she  disdained  the  prudence  which 
men  t>f  the  world  learn  to  respect. 
"  While  they  strove  to  be  practical  and 
real,  she  longe^  to  be  grand  and  ideal. 
Yet,  she  had  to  curb  her  tongue,  and 
learn  from  them  the  worldliness  of  even  a 
Republican.  The  example  of  Antiquity, 
the  theories  of  Plato,  ^e  dreams  of  her 
youth  must  be  quenched  in  the  strong, 
vulgar  necessity,  of  the  times.  She  lis- 
tened and  said  nothing." 

But,  sometimes,  atter  the  party  had 
bix)ken  up,  she  poured  her  impetuous 
spirit  into  Roland's  mind,  and  that  philo- 
sophic man — not  sleeping  off  the  iutbxi- 
cation  over  night — would  let  off  a  speech 
in  the  Assembly  next  taoming,  that 
would  electrify  his  auditors  and  "amaze 
himself. 

One  evening  there  came  into  the  circle 
of  the  Girondists,  in  Madame  Roland's 
room,  a  new  man.  His  figure  was  smalU 
angular,  and  apparently  feeble ;  ho  had 
a  very  ugly  face,  with  heavy  brows  jut- 
ting over  eyes  that  were  sharp  and  deep. 
He  had  a  small,  pointed,  impetuous  nose, 
the  nostril  "pufl&ng"  with  a  kind  of 
"  wild  anxiety."  He  had  "a  large,  thin* 
lipped  mouth,  without  passion,  with  no 
token  of  sympathy  or  affection, **  but 
"  with  a  sneer  grafted  there  from  his 
youth."  He  sat  doubled  up,  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  others,  a  terrible  interest 
gleaming  from  his  eyes,  his  seditious  nose 
working  and  puffing,  and  the  sardonic 
sneer  upon  his  moutu  growing  more  and 
more  expressive. 

This  was  the  Embodied  Fury  of  the 
Revolution  —  the  man  who  waited  and 
schemed  till  he  became  master  of  it«  Pas- 
sions, and  then  held  with  them  a  Carni- 
val of  Terror.  His  name  was  Robes- 
pierre. "  He  was  born  at  An-as,  of  an 
honest,  respectable  family.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
his  education — little  thinking  he  was  pre- 
paring a  man  who  should  denounce  all 
religion  as  childish.  When  he  came  to 
Paris  there  was  nothing  to  recommend 
him.  He  was  a  poor  speaker  compared 
with  the  excited  men  of  the  day,  and 
talked  bad  French ; "  but  a  certain  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  and  sense  of  latent 
power,   compelled  the  attention  of  men. 
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*•  Biting  his  nails,  and  grinning  calmlj  at 
mH  tkat  passed,  he  waited  for  the 
more  enthusiastic  spirits  to  dear  the 
waj." 

For  a  time  Madame  Roland  hailed  this 
man  as  a  patriot,  and  exerted  herself  to 
protect  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  For 
a  time  he  mingled  with  the  Girondists ; 
but  the  progress  of  events  and  his  own 
bloody  affinities  carried  him  over  to  the 
Jacobins.  He  signed  the  death  warrants 
of  many  of  his  early  associates,  and, 
among  Uiem,  that  of  the  generous  woman 
who  had  been  his  friend. 

IV. — STATISHANSHIP  AND  SnQUSTTB. 

The  high  reputation  of  Roland  among 
the  Girondists,  led  them  to  appoint  him 
Minbter  of  the  Interior,  under  what  was 
called  the  first  Ministry  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 

It  was  rather  a  weak  ministry,  in  view 
of  the  demands  of  the  Age,  and  the  ex- 
peotations  of  the  people.  What  soul  it 
had  was  inspired  by  Madame  Roland  her- 
self, at  whose  saloon  the  members  met, 
for  private  consultation,  'every  Friday. 
With  more  foresight  than  any  of  them, 
she  saw  that  they  were  not  coping  with 
the  Occasion,  and,  with  mingled  impa- 
tience and  contempt,  she  tried  to  fire 
them  with  her  own  resolution.  There 
was  but  one  man  among  them  whose  tal- 
ents she  respected — Dumouriez,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and,  as  he  was 
a  profligate  and  a  demagogue,  she  warned 
Roland  against  him,  the  first  time  he  en- 
tered her  saloon,  and  eventually  banished 
him  from  her  presence. 

As  for  Roland,  he  was  a  little  vain  of 
his  elevation,  and  would  have  flattered 
himself  that  affairs  were  moving  on  auspi- 
ciously, if  his  wife  had  not,  from  time  to 
time,  opened  his  eyes.  The  straightfor- 
ward philosopher,  as  the  representative 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  snub  etiquette,  even  in  the  royal 
presence.  In  his  first  audience  with  the 
king,  he  appeared  in  "  a  black  coat,  round 
hat^  and  dirty  shoes."  The  king  was 
disgusted  with  this  specimen  of  the  com- 
ing Republic ;  and  the  chamberlain, 
nemting  to  the  dusty  shoes  that  had  no 
lUidiles,  was  speechless  with  indignation ; 


but  it  g^ive  Dumouriez  an  opportunity  to 
perpetrate  a  wittioism.  *•  Ah  !  "laughed 
the  jocular  minister,  **  all  is  lost ! 
DO  more  etiquette;  no  more  bmu- 
archy!" 

Louis  XVI.  had  already  repented  of 
the  ground  he  had  yielded  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Court  and  Aristocracy,  ani- 
mated by  Marie  Antoinette,  were  indufr^ 
triously  intriguing  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover what  he  had  conceded. 

The  New  Ministry  were  no  match  for 
their  artfU  and  treacherous  rivals.  The 
People  felt  the  incompetency  of  <heir 
chidrs,  and — inflamed  by  the  Jacobins- 
were  making  the  most  dangerous  demon- 
strations. 

Madame  Roland  knew  that  the  days  of 
the  Ministry  were  numbered,  and  she 
^red  that  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
might  fall  upon  those  who  had  failed  to 
maintain  the  reforms.  **  She  wished  to 
&ve  her  husband,  and,  with  this  view, 
persuaded  him  to  take  to  the  council,  and 
read  to  the  king,  a  letter  which  she  her- 
self dictated,  and  what —  if  produced  in 
the  hour  of  need  —  would  prove  to  the 
country  that  Roland  had  protested 
against  the  king's  delays.  The  special 
occasion  of  it  was  the  refusal  of  Louis  to 
sanction  the  decree  against  the  nonjuring 
priests.  The  country  demanded  it  with 
threatening  gestures.  France  was  in  a 
greater  ferment  than  ever.  The  Revolu- 
tion went  on,  while  the  Monarchy  sur^ 
vived.  The  letter  called  upon  the  king, 
earnestly,  to  take  the  proper  measures  to 
pacify  the  people." 

In  due  time  this  "  letter  was  read,  but 
the  king  held  out ;  his  conscience  forbade 
him  to  sanction  a  step  which  he  held  to 
be  destructive  of  the  church  he  belonged 
to.  At  last  the  moment  arrived  which 
Madame  Roland  had  foreseen.  The  king 
remained  inflexible,  and  dismissed  Arom 
the  Ministry,  Roland"  and  two  other 
members. 

Roland  instantly  appeared  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  read  out  the  letter  that  had 
precipitated  his  dismissal.  The  House 
applauded — and  thus,  while  the  elevation 
of  the  man  had  reflected  upon  him  no 
considerable  honor  —  the  genius  of  his 
wife  covered  hia  retirement  with  glory. 
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y. — MADABIX  IS  STFULGKNT. 

Under  these  circumstanoes,  the  fkll  of 
Roland  rather  augmented  his  wife's  influ- 
ence. Her  saloon  began  to  be  frequent- 
ed bj  the  purer  and  more  ardent  patriots 
of  the  day, — ^by  young  men,  some  yearn- 
ing for  fiune — some  for  power — and  oth- 
ers willing  to  immolate  themselves  for  the 
ideal  Republic.  For  such  men,  the  tal- 
ents, the  enthusiasm  and  the  beauty  of 
Madame  Roland  furnished  a  brilliant  at- 
traction. 

"  She  received,"  says  a  cotemporary 
notice  of  her,  "  the  ministers  and  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  at  dinners,  twice  a  week  ; 
but,  with  the  same  modesty  she  had  al- 
ways shown,  maintained  a  reserve  proper 
to  her  sex,  for  she  was  the  only  woman 
present  at  these  meetings.  Her  female 
friends  were  always  few,  the  wife  of  Pe- 
tion  being  among  the  most  intimate  of 
them.  There  was,  in  fact,  little  female 
society  at  this  time.  The  Court  circlA 
were  too  depressed  to  enjoy  it,  and  the 
*  middle  class '  was  too  intent  on  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  to  care  for 
merely  social  meetings.  The  gathering 
of  clubs,  in  which  stormy  debates  arose, 
took  the  place  of  balls,  parties,  and  the 
amusements  of  more  peaceful  times. 
But,  of  the  political  society  of  the  day, 
Madame'  Roland  was  the"  conspicuous 
'*  centre.  She  was,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
woman  who  appeared  in  it,  and  every 
new  '  patriot '  made  a  point  of  being  in- 
troduced to  her.  Though  the  Jacobins 
were  rising  rapidly  into  power,  the  Gi- 
rondists still,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
held  the  field.  They  represented  order, 
the  constitution,  and  the  medium  between 
the  king  and  the  country.  Their  posi- 
tion as  a  Ministry,  made  them  the  apex 
of  all  the  society  of  Paris,  and  the  per- 
son who  rallied  them  was  Madame  Rol- 
and. It  was  a  proud  position  for  the 
jeweler's  daughter,  yet  she  can  scarcely 
be  accused  of  abusing  it.  Her  counsel 
to  Roland,  the  measures  she  concerted 
with  his  party,  the  impulse  she  gave  to 
their  movements,  were  all,  if  not  good 
and  right  in  the  abstract,  the  best  in  her 
view.  She  contrived  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  she  set  out — the  desire 
for  liberty,  equality,  and  firateniity   in 


her  country,  and  the  hope  for  new  insiita- 
tions,  which  should  inaugurate  a  perfect 
Republic." 

VI.  —  THB  COUBT   HLLS  THB  MSASURB  OV 
INIQOITT. 

Hitherto,  the  Girondist  Party  had 
stood  before  the  king  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rising  fury  of  the  *  Natioa. 
But,  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  pop- 
ular feeling,  and  leave  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch to  his  fate. 

There  is  an  extreme  in  the  use  of 
Power,  and  in  the  practice  of  Political 
Duplicity,  that  appears  to  so  &r  outrage 
the  instincts  of  a  People,  that  nothing 
diort  of  condign  vengeance  can  efface  the 
insult.  It  is  an  extreme  in  which  pa- 
tience bedns  to  be  confounded  with  tim- 
idity, and  forbearance  seems  only  to  in- 
vite new  wrongs,  and  in  which  even  the 
excess  of  revolutionary  passion  appears 
in  the  solemn  guise  of  Divine  Retribution. 

This  extreme  had  been  reached  in 
France  before  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the 
throne.  He  had  not  the  political  fore- 
sight,  the  energy,  nor  the  generosity  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors  by 
appeasing  the  wrongs  of  his  subjects.  He 
persisted  in  setting  his  scruples  and  his 
obstinacy  in  opposition  to  the  liberal  de- 
crees of  the  Assembly,  and  yielded  noth- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Reform,  that  he  could 
possibly  withhold.* 

While  the  king  was  thus  dallying  with 
the  dangers  that  grew,  every  instant, 
more  alarming,  his  Nobility  were  swarm- 
ing out  of  the  kingdom,  inciting  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  rallying 
Foreign  armies  to  put  down  the  advanc- 
ing Revolution.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
an  Austrian  princess,  and  every  drop  of 
her  blood  was  impregnated  with  Despot- 
ism. It  was  well  known  that  Louis  was 
much  influenced  by  his  imperious  but 
weak-minded  consort.  It  was  well  un- 
derstood that  the  nobles  who  had  fled 
into  Austria,  and  the  Royal  Family  and 
Court  that  remained  in  France,  were  in- 
triguing together,  in  the  infamous  con- 
cord of  treason,  to  restore  the  old  Des- 
potism, and  rivet  anew  the  old  wrongs  by 
the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets.  i 
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MONARCHY  ABOLISHED  IN  BLOOD. 


The  crisis  was  argent,  and  it  called  for 
inniDediate  and  decisive  action.  Already 
the  French  army,  under  Lafayette  and 
Damooriez,  were  retreating  out  of  Belgi- 
um. Already,  the  Austrians  were  ap- 
proaching the  frontiers,  —  already,  the 
Royal  Family  had  attempted  flight,  to 
escape  the  possible  penalty  of  their  trea- 
son ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies would  fill  the  streets  of  Paris,  re-in- 
state all  the  abuses  thaf  had  been  abol- 
ished, and  trample  out  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Revolution. 

What  could  be  done  to  avert  this  ca- 
lamity ?  The  Nation,  in  its  wild  excite- 
ment, took  counsel  with  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  mob  they  marshaled.  <*  There  is  but 
one  way,"  said  the  fierce  Radicals  of 
France,  **to  save  the  Revolution.  Let 
the  Traitorous  Monarchy,  that  hates  our 
rights,  be  abolished  in  blood.  Let  the 
tyrannical  woman,  who  uses  the  craft  of 
Austria  to  ensnare  the  liberties  of  France, 
yield  up  the  perfidious  life  she  has  for- 
feited. Let  the  King,  who  has  joined 
hands  with  her  in  treason,  march  with  her 
to  the  guillotine.  AheT  we  shall  thus 
have  swept  the  lying  monarchy  away,  we 
will  build  a  pure  Republic ;  and,  when 
all  the  Traitors  are  dead,  France  can  de- 
fend herself  from  her  natural  enemies." 

This  was  the  voice  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  Girondists  yielded  to  .the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment.  The  Monarchy  went 
down  by  the  hurricane  it  had  provoked. 
Louis  XVI.  perished  by  the  guillotine, 
ax«d  his  Austrian  consort,  immured  for  a 
&w  months  in  prison,  eventually  met  the 
same  doom. 

The  Republic  came  up  through  the 
early  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

All  £urope  was  convulsed  by  these 
tragical  events.  A  baleful  splendor 
shone  around  the  French  Capitol,  draw- 
ing the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  scenQ. 
The  plagues  of  the  Apocalypse  seemed 
to  be  uni-olliog  before  the  nations.  The 
monarchs  of  the  world  surveyed  the  ter- 
rific scenery,  and  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand. 

The  sentiment  of  the  world  b^n  to 
be  adverse  to  the  Revolution.  People 
in  other  countries,  talked  of  the  excesses 


of  the  mob,  and  forgot  the  wrongs  of  the 
people.  They  ceased  to  consider  the 
provocations  of  the  Revolution,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  horrors  of  Anarchy. 

The  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  created 
for  them  a  sympathy  to  which  they  had 
little  claim  on  the  score  of  '*  even-handed 
justice."  Burke  arose  in  the  British 
Senate,  and  lavished  the  most  touching 
rhetoric  on  the  decline  of  Chivalry,  and 
the  charms  and  misfortunes  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  eloquence  of  the  great 
statesman  might  have  adorned  a  worthier 
object  than  the  woman  who  had  lent  the 
arts  of  her  beauty,  and  the  power  of  her 
position  to  enslave  a  nation ;  and  who 
perished  by  the  natural  recoil  of  her  own 
perfidious  despotism. 


STANZAS. 

By     ^Ma  ttl  e. 

Th«  barque  is  parted  from  the  shore. 
One  lingering  look,  one  sad  adieu. 

And  swiftly  on  the  gale  before 
It,  lightly  cleayes  the  ocean  blue! 

The  tear  is  trembling  on  my  cheek. 
My  heart  is  yearning  o*er  the  sea. 

And  thoughts  that  lips  may  never  speak. 
Are  swelling  up,  my  friend,  for  thee.     . 

I  would  hare  bound  thee  with  a  chain. 
Had  loye  been  strong  to  hold  thee  here. 

But,  nay!  I  will  not  give  thee  pain. 
By  one  regret,  or  idle  tear!    . 

May  fairer  fatef*.  and  bluer  skies. 
And  better  friends  henceforth  be  thine. 

Though  I  must  bear  the  sacrifice. 
That  bums  within  this  heart  of  mine! 

Yet,  once  ai^ain,  the  sad  adieu. 
The  starting  tear,  the  bitter  moan, 

And  thou  art  far  upon  the  blue. 
And  I  am  left  alone,  alone! 


,  One  that  knows  how  to  read  can  hear 
all  past  generations  talk ;  and  one  that 
knows  how  to  write  can  talk  to  all  gene« 
rations  that  are  to  come.  What  a  won- 
derful power  does  a  little  knowledge  con- 
fer for  good  or  evil !        / 
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TflirtER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.  XXXIII. 
Paris^Vemet'iB  Batd^-scenes^Napoleon  I.  and 

Of  the  miles  of  painting  stretched  out 
thf ou^h  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  of 
Versailles,  treating  of  that  accursed  art 
of  war, — in  which,  as  a  grand  central 
figure,  Napoleon  I.  always  appears  urg- 
ing on  his  troops  **  to  deeds  of  daring," — 
we  can  but  confess  that  to  us  they  were 
simply  disgusting.  Though  the  genius  of 
a  Vernet  has  portrayed  these  scenes  of 
mortal  strife  with  masterly  skill,  no  artis- 
tic excellence  can  throw  beauty  around 
that,  which  is  in  its  very  nature  revolting ; 
the  mere  exhibition  of  brutal  oonfiict,  or 
the  exercise  of  destructive  expertness 
oannot  win  from  this  stubborn  child  of 
Adam,  one  approving  look  even  though 
events  of  magnitude,  and  deep  historic 
interest  may  cluster  around  the  scene. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  the  fair  earth  has 
been  crimsoned  by  the  bloody  foot-prints 
of  remorseless  war  ; — that  such  scenes  of 
violence  and  cruelty  have  been  enacted 
**  aa  make  high  Heaven  weep  ;  *' — is  not 
this  sad  enough,  without  seeking  to  re- 
produce and  perpetuate  the  horrible  real- 
ity, with  all  the  force  that  artistic  skill 
ca6  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  ?  Talk 
of  the  immoral  tendency  in  the  exhibition 
of  nude  statuary,  (for  there  are  good, 
horfest  souls  who  believe  their  objection 
to  this  class  of  production  well  founded), 
why  we  consider  all  the  Venusea  and 
Appollos  that  were  ever  created  as  pure 
gospel,  in  comparison  with  one  strongly 
delineate  i  battle-scene,  with  its  rioting  of 
dlevilish  malignity,  and  beastly  ferocity  ! 
We  still  recollect,  with  a  sort  of  half 
comical  satisfaction,  this  bit  of  self-ad- 
ministered consolation  to  which  we  treated 
oxir  case  white  turning  to  other  objects  of 
interest  with  which  these  collections 
abound,  viz : — If  we  wero  a  Queen,  never 
a  Battle-scene,  or  any  delineation  of  the 
wra£h  and  cruelty  of  mankind  would  we» 
lillow  to  find  place  in  any  public  gallery 
of  our  realm !  But  martial  Prance !  ah  ! 
she  would  as  soon  plusk  out  her  right  eye 
as  teave  her  deeds  of  military  prowess  to 
blank  oblivion, — the  portrayal  of  which, 


in  brilliant  colors,  is  so  much  her  delight ! 
Among  the  trophies  of  arms,  royal 
presents,  and  personal  relics  of  the  great 
Napoleon  1 — the  conquered  conqueror-^ 
80  profusely  displayed,  both  at  Versailles, 
and  at  the  Louvre,  nothing  impressed  us 
so  profoundly  as  the  sight  of  that  faded 
Pocket-handkerchief,  yellow'd  by  age, 
with  the  once  potent  name,  "  Napoleon," 
embroidered  on  one  comer,  which  was 
taken  from  his  dying  pillow  and  carefully 
preserved  as  a  sacred  memento  of  him 
who  once  ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe  ! 
This,  and  the  plain  "  Chapeau "  worn 
during  his  lonely  exile  upon  that  rock- 
girt  Isle ;  how  full  of  a  deep,  sad  elo- 
quence were  they  !  Here,  the  dark  days 
of  his  humiliation  and  utter  loneliness  in 
banishment,  and  of  his  lonelier  death-bed, 
were  present  before  us !  "Is  this  the 
end  of  human  greatness  ?  "  Well  might 
we  ask,  what  weight  of  harrowing  r6gret^ 
and  pain  had  throbbed  beneath  the  shadow 
of  that  plain  black  Chapeau  !  The  Hero, 
the  Conqueror,  dispensing  kingdoms,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  holiday  gifts,  with  a 
more  than  kingly  power,  resting  its  glit- 
tering tiara  upon  his  brow, — now  hurldd 
from  his  lofty  pedestal,  he  stands  alone — 
as  a  man  ;  isolated  from  his  fellows !  To 
the  level  of  a  common  humanity  he  has 
now  descended.  The  plain  Hat  before  us, 
lying  beside  the  richly  adorned  military 
chapeau,  once  worn  by  him  in  the  days  of 
his  triumph,  expresses  it  all !  Thus  he 
stands  in  his  awful  solitude,  deprived  even 
of  the  last  earthlv  comfort  which  his 
better  heart  would  crave,  the  presence 
and  sympathy  of  the  faithfully  devoted 
Josephine,  ibr  whose  shameful  rcj^udiation 
who  can  doubt  that  God  in  His  just  dis- 
pensation of  human  events  has  broughib 
him  to  this  bitter  strait !  Upon  that  one, 
really  mean  and  cowardly  episode  in  the 
hfe  of  Napoleon,  we  could  never  look  but 
with  loathing  and  contempt.  That  the 
military  leader  of  an  age,  who  could  say, 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  nations, 
"  Go,  and  he  goeth  !  "  "  Come,  and  he 
Cometh  !  "  **  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it ! " 
would  consent  to  a  divorce  from  the  noble 
being  to  whom  all  that  was  truest  and 
best  in  his  soul  was  irrevocably  united, 
upon  the  Biere  ground  of  expediency,  was 
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too  sordid  a  coosideration  evea  for  a  sel- 
fish 80ul  like  his ;  too  disgustingly  dis- 
boDorable  to  be  eontemplated  for  a  moment 
without  detestation!  That  the. throne 
upon  whose  dazzling  height,  the  greatness 
of  his  gQnius  had  elevated  him,  was  with- 
out a  direct  heir.  What  betokened  this? 
unless,  that  he  was  to  stand  alone — the 
osis  MAM  out  of  the  ages — who,  having  a 
specifio  work  to  do  among  the  nations,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Will ;  that 
work  acoomplished^  no  ^eir  of  his  beget- 
ting should  eome  after  him.  Atone  of 
all  the  roonarchs,  bis  name  would  go 
down  through  future  generations  coupled 
with  the  nii^led  praise  and  blame  which 
the  verdict  of  mankind  render  to  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  in  the  career  of  earth's 
great  ruling  minds  1 

The  Divine  decree  of  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther;  and  hitherto 
shal}  thy  proud  waves  be  staid,*'  was 
issued  in  regard  to  ^e  wonder-working 
Corsican's  (Career,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  others,  less  invincible  among  the  sons 
of  men.  The  mandate  once  disregarded, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  hopes 
built  upon  that  union,  with  the  **  House  of 
Hapsbur^,"  Waterloo,  Elba,  still  dreari- 
er, St.  Helena — the  lonely  exile,  and 
lonelier  death  succeed!  The  clothing 
worn  in  his  last  days,  the  handkerchief 
with  which  the  death  dew  might  have 
been  wiped  from  his  brow,  and  the  mortal 
remain^  enshrined  in  yonder  costly  mauso- 
leum, opposite  the  »♦  Hotel  deslnvalides," 
finish  the  history ! 

But,  just  compensation  !  Silently,  yet 
surely,  carried  on  in  the  lapse  of  years 
by  God's  unerring  providence!  To-day, 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  wielding  a 
sway  aa  widely  potent  in  most  respects, 
as  that  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  sits  one, 
in  whose  veins  courses  the  blood  of  the 
repudiated  Empress,  the  cruelly  injured, 
the  nobly  forgiving  Josephine !  Tndy 
says  the  German  poet : 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  ^nd  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  smidl; 
Thodgh  with  patience  Hi  atanda  waitkif , 
With  exactness  grinds  He  o/i." 

With  an  equal  ambition  for  power, 
though  developed  in  a  different  form  ftom 


the  warlike  achievment  of  his  uncle»  will 
the  present  Emperor  heed  the  lesson  taught 
in  the  career  of  that  renowned  general  7 
or  will  he  at  last  stepping  out  from  the 
wary  policy  which  has  carried  him  so 
successfully  along  thus  far  tempt  the  waves 
of  destruction,  by  encroaching  upon  a 
forbidden  path  ?  Time  will  show.  Mean- 
while, that  with  all  his  personal,  selfish 
ambition,  he  still  has  the  permanent  pros- 
perity and  Glory  of  France  in  view,  who 
will  deny  ?  or  that  he  has  proven  to  the 
world,  his  capacity  for  governing  a  great 
nation,  whose  ^  mercurial  temperament, 
leading  them  to  outbursts  of  revolution 
and  bloody  cruelty,  seems  to  have  pro- 
voked that  form  of  despotism,  which  de- 
spite the  noble  ideas  of  true  liberty  cher- 
ished by  a  class  of  the  French  people ; 
Napoleon  III.  has  thus  far,  successfully 
administered,  no  one  can  gainsay  ! 

Sunday  in  the  gay  capital, — Gayest  of 
days,  in  this  lively  city  is  the  Sunday. 
Take  a  moderate  **  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration," an  ordinary  **  election  pa radq," 
throwing  by  way  of  addition,  a  few  May- 
day festivals,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  sam- 
ple (though  lacking  t^at  inimitable  French ' 
element-r-thetr  good  natured  vivacity),  of 
Sunday  &treet«li&  and  its  accompaniments ! 
Churches  and  galleries  of  art  are  open, 
theatres,  cafes  and  restaurants !  Mounte- 
banks and  street-harlequins,  shops,  and 
outside  booths,  do  a  thriving  business ; 
while  the  city  is  thronged  with  military 
companies,  splendid  equipages,  and  in- 
numerable pleasure-seekers.  And  yet, 
with  all  the  crowd  and  merry  excitement 
no  cases  of  rowdyism,  none  of  intoxication, 
occurs ;  the  strictest  good  order  prevails, 
and  an  individual's  lite  and  property  are 
as  safe  among  this  lively  throng  as  in  the 
quietest  town  of  our  quiet  native  State. 

On  Rue  de  Marbaeuf  is  an  English 
Protestant  Church,  on  Rue  de  Berry  an 
American  Chapel,  in  both  of  which  we 
worshippjdd  during  our  stay  in  Paris.  In  < 
old  **  Notre  Dame  "  (at  that  time  under- 
going extensive  repairs),  we  spent  several 
hpurs;  being  shewn  by  the  sacristan  the 
splendid  regalia,  and  precious  jewels,  ves- 
sels, etc.,  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  two 
Emperors.  At  the  modern  Church  of 
"St.  MadeliBe"  we  met  a  &Mihionable 
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crowd,  who  tarried,  and  attiended  with 
strict  devotion  while  one  mass  was  said, 
and  then  forth  they  dispersed,  taking  their 
separate  ways  for  business  or  pleasure, 
while  another  half  hour  found  a  similar 
crowd  congregated;  and  thus,  a  dozen 
congregations  or  more  must  have  passed 
in  and  out,  paying  in  this  way,  their  reli- 
gious duties,  probably  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction. 

But,  to  these  Parisian  Sundays,  we  did 
not  take  kindly,  as  they,  from  the  first, 
disagreed  with  our  constitution,  physicul- 
)y,  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  the 
thought  of  a  year,  or  even  two  or  three, 
spent  in  this  **  centre  of  civilization," 
seemed  more  and  more  undesirable.  Thus, 
iiotwithstanding  its  much  sought  attrac- 
tions, we  found  our  heart  turning  away 
toward  our  old  transatlantic  region  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  north-country,  where, 
(please  Gt)d),  wo  hoped  after  a  few  more 
months  of  sojourn  on  European  soil,  to 
reach  that  dearest  spot  of  earth  called 
**  Home !  "  m.  c.  g. 

LUfred^s  Best, 


THE  MISSION  OF  WOMAN. 

In  a  bower  festooned  with  rosee, 

'Mid  the  flowers  in  beaoty  lay, 
A  muid  in  bltasfol  dreaming. 

On  a  bHght  and  summer  day; 
Ah!  she  longed  for  winiss  of  fimoy. 

That  she  might  aftr  off  soar, 
To  a  land  that  teemed  with  beenty, 

To  some  bright  elysian  shore. 

And  she  whispered,  '*  Come,  good  fairy, 

Come  and  grant  me  my  reqnest— 
Give  me  bat  the  boon  I  ask  thee, 

Then  I  surely  shall  be  blest; 
Guide  me  to  some  beauteous  country. 

Where  my  fotx  can  ever  roam, 
Free  from  care  IM  be  so  joyous. 

There  hle's  ills  must  never  come." 

**  List  thee,  maiden!  **  said  the  fiury, 

**  Wouldst  thou  win  a  noble  prise, 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  show  thee, 

Ever  where  thy  duty  lies; 
I  would  plant  a  crown  upon  thee, 

That  with  age  cannot  grow  dim. 
Then  thy  heart  shall  throb  with  pleasore, 

For  a  sparkling  gem  thoa*lt  win. 

**  Follow  now  where  I  shall  lead  thee, 

In  a  path  of  narrow  bound, 
>Tis  npt  in  the  halls  of  plcMorv 

That  the  purest  joys  are  found." 


So  the  fliiry  onward  led  her. 

To  a  humble,  lonely  cot. 
Where  upon  a  hard,  straw  pallet. 

Lay  one  dying  and  lurgou 

There  apart  from  fHends  and  fHendship, 

Lived  a  sorrowing  one  of  earth. 
She  bad  tried  its  show  and  tirsel. 

And  cuuld  estimate  its  worth; 
While  fWir  fortune  smiled  upon  her, 

Slie  was  gayest  of  the  gay. 
But,  like  l^vee  borne  on  the  breetes. 

Friends  and  riches  passed  away. 

**  Take  thy  scat  beside  the  soflbrer,*' 

Siiid  the  sufferer  to  the  maid, 
**  Watch  the  spirit  slow  de|mrted. 

Give  the  sinking  nature  aid; 
I  will  come  again  unto  thee, 

When  thy  duty  here  is  dtine. 
Soon  will  cease  the  feeble  taper, 

For  lifB*s  sands  are  nearly  rua. 

Then  the  fiury  left  the  maiden. 

To  watch  o*er  the  dying  one. 
And  supply  the  wants  of  nature. 

And  to  mark  life's  settmg  sun : 
When  the  breath  was  growing  fainter, 

Once  more  opened  rae  i»er  eyes. 
To  behold  the  eeutle  watcher, 

Ere  she  soared  to  brighter  skies. 

••  Ah!  kind  angel,  doet  thon  tend  ma? 

Breathed  she  in  a  pUiintive  tone; 
Heaveu*8  rich  blessings  will  attend  thee, 

For  thy  love  to  me  aluue; 
Soothe  my  pillow.    I  am  going— 

Lov^d  vines  beckon  me  away — 
Thus  continue  work  and  faint  not. 

Give— and  God  will  thee  repay. •• 

Then  the  fairy  re-appearing. 

Bid  her  heed  her  voice  once  more, 
**  It  is  written,  clothe  the  naked. 

Feed  the  hungry,  starving  poor; 
Do  thou  this,  ibr  'tis  more  blessed 

To  bestow  than  to  receive. 
Then  the  peace  that  dwells  within  thee. 

Is  the  crown  that  I  wonld  give. " 

Thus  it  is  with  woman  ever. 

She  must  soothe  the  aching  heart. 
In  the  cottage,  or  the  palace, 

Joy  her  presenoe  should  impart; 
Then  to  rear  for  fiiture  greatness. 

Those  intrusted  to  her  care. 
And  to  love  with  fond  devotion. 

Is  blest  woman's  mission  here. 


The  man  who  lives  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  gratification  out'  of  all 
the  world  into  himself,  and  Appropriating 
God's  benefits  without  regard  to  others, 
IS  the  meanest  creature  in  the  world, — > 
nothing  but  a  sponge  with  brains,  sack- 
ing in  everything  and  letting  out  nothing. 
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AUIT  OEBORAH-OR,  WR0N8  TRAIMWa. 

"  Seratoh  the  green  rind  of  a  8^IiBg»  or  waa- 

tonly  twist  it  in  the  noil. 
The  Boarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for 

oenturies  to  oome. 
Stoi  80  may'st  thou  ginde  the  mind  to  good,  or 

kad  it  to  the  marrings  of  eriL" 

Uncle  Enoch  was  not  one  of  those  who 
exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of  author- 
ity, endeavoring  only  to  control  by  their 
Awfol  virtues,  but  ^ 
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Did  with  sabstantial  blessedness  abound. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  covered  him  ronnd.  *  * 

With  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  his 
peaceful,  benign  countenance,  kept  in  a 
continual  glow  of  good  humor  by  a  con- 
stant flow  of  soft  and  tender  thoughts,  jet- 
ting up  from  a  heart  of  perennial  bloom. 
His  suavity  of  manners  rendered  him  at 
all  times  easy  of  approach,  and  his  peace- 
loving  disposition  flung  around  him  an  at- 
mosphere, like  that  we  sometimes  inhale 
at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  when,  tired 
of  turmoil  and  strife,  w€^  sit  down  to  en- 
joy the  soft  lengthening  twilight. 

The  utmost  result  of  his  ambition  was, 
to  larain  those  precious  blossoms,  Heaven 
had  lent  him,  for  a  blessed  immortality. 
His  uniform  and  regular  life  might  have 
flowed  on  in  tranquility,  had  not  she,  who 
had  walked  as  a  ministering  angel  by  his 
side,  been  blotted  as  a  star  from  the  do- 
mestic horizon. 

Passing  over  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  we  find  uncle  Enoch  and  his  wife, 
Deborah,  comfortably  situated  in  a  snug 
little  room,  immediately  back  of  the  one 
he  formerly  occupied.  He  is  sitting  in 
his  own  arm-chair,  before  a  cheerful  Ire, 
his  quiet,  patient  demeanor,  and  still  more 
the  mild  and  resigned  expression  on  his 
venerable  face,  seemed  to^ay — **  and  now 
Lord,  what  wait  I  for  ;*'  yet  the  tender 
spirits  gambolling  at  his  feet,  like  sap- 
•  lings  about  a  venerable  oak,  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  him  and  time. 

A  striking  contrast  to  uncle  Enoch  was 
his  wife  Deborah,  a  plump,  cherry-faced 
woman,  treading  to  and  fro  with  the  alac- 
rity of  youth — ^a  right  well-to-do  sort  of 
woman  was  she,  who  felt  herself  responsi- 


ble for  everything  going  on  in  the  circle 
of  her  acquaintance. 

'*  I  say,  pa,  I  have  been  thinking  the 
matter  over  and  over,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  it*s  my  duty  to  give  Afrs. 
Sylburgh  a  talking." 

"  Well,  ma,  Mrs.  Sylburgh  is  a  nice 
sort  of  a  woman,  and,  in  times  of  need, 
has  been  a  kind,  benevolent  friend  to  us. 
Perhaps  I  know  more  about  it  than  you 
do,  though." 

«*  What's  that  to  do  with  it,  pa:  it 
shouldn't  hinder  one  from  doing  their  du- 
ty,— it  wont  hinder  me  any  how,  when  I 
see  people  going  on  in  a  right  up  and 
down  wicked  course,  I'll  tell  'em  of  it, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that."     • 

**  Perhaps,"  remarked  uncle  Enoch, 
*<  she  has  done  the  best  she  could  in  her 
circumstances.  Tis  not  right  to  judge 
hastily,  ma,  nobody  can  tell  what  they 
may  be  left  to  do,  and  the  best  have  to 
mourn  over  their  short  comings." 

**  At  any  rate,  I  know  as  much  as  this, 
if  she  had  brought  up  her  child  in  ihe 
way  he  should  go,  he  never'd  turned  out 
as  he  has.  Why,  look  at  your  children, 
pa ;  every  one  of  them  in  -the  church." 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  conse- 
quence—or, '  I've  been  the  means  of  this.' 

Uncle  Enoch  groaned ;  it  was  his  way 
when  burdened  with  thought.  Perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  his  prudent,  discreet 
little  wife,  who  used  to  teach  his  babes  to 
lisp  their  evening  prayers ;  at  any  rate, 
he  groaned,  and  a^r  a  minute's  pause  he 
sighed  out — 

'<  We've  all  got  a  wicked  heart,  ma — a 
very  wicked  heart." 

Then  he  groaned  again,  as  if  hie  soul 
and  spirit  were  bowed  down  in  prayer. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,  aunt  Deb- 
orah paused — looked  up  the  lane,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  something. 

'*  Pa,  pa !  if  there  isn't  she  ooming 
here  now." 

"Who?  Deborah." 

"Why!  la!  she  we've  been  talking 
about." 

Uncle  Enoch  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  took  a  very  deliberate  look. 

"Now,  ma,  I  hope  you'll  not  forget 
it's  our  duty  to  be  charitable ;  she's  d^ 
the  best  she  knows  how  to  do,  I  dare  say.'' 
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Another  groan,  and  he  continued  : 

•*  She*8  been  a  good  critter  to  us,  Deb- 
orah, and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  we 
ihould  've  done  without  her.*' 

**  How  do  jou  all  do  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Sljfaorgh,  entering  with  an  agreeable 
smile. 

*»0h! — 'er, — ^good  raoming,'^  fttltered 
aunt  Deborah. 

Uncle  Enoch  rose,  and  cordially  ex- 
lending  his  hand,  said,  «*  Why,  really, 
Phebe,  is  this  you  7  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you  this  morning ;  take  a  chair ;  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  thjugh." 

**  Thank  ydu,  uncle.  How  do  yon  get 
along  these  frosty  mornings  ?  " 

Here  uncle  Enoch  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  as  ^ell  as  a  poor  sinfiii  critter 
like  me  can  expect.  Health  is  a  free 
gift,  you  know,  Phebe,  like  all  our  other 
bieeeings — poor  undeserring  critters." 

*♦  Very  true,*'  answered  Mrs.  Sylburgh ; 
**yet  how  we  misimprove  our  blessings. 
I  was  thinking  of  it  this  very  morning  " 

« It's  high  time,"  ejaculated  aunt 
D^)orah,  with  a  firm  voioe  and  clenched 
teeth,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  com- 
nenee. 

She  now  seated  herself  in  an  attitude 
of  defence,  directly  in  front  of  the  Tisitor. 

Mrs.  Sylburgh,  unconscious  of  the  war 
going  on  in  aunt  Deborah's  bo^>om,  looked 
a  little  surprised,  and  wishing  to  give  the 
oonversation  a  pleasant  turn,  said  mildly : 

^  I  expected  to  see  yon  at  the  circle 
yesterday." 

Now,  Mrs.  Sylburffh  was  ao  officer  of 
the  newly  organized  circle,  which  had 
been  one  of  aunt  Deborah's  chief  sources 
of  irritation. 

**Did  you?  I  s'pose  if  I  oould 
dress  in  silks  and  satins,  as  some  folks 
ean,  I  might  be  invited." 

"Why,  ma,'  ma',"  mildly  reproved 
uncle  Enoch. 

•«  I  was  not  aware  invitations  were  ex- 
tended," remarked  Mrs.  Sylburgh;  "  it  is 
free  for  any  of  the  society  to  join." 

<«  Yes,  I  s'poee  I  understand  it,'*  said 
aunt  Deborah,  with  a  significant  nod  of 
the  head.  *«Now-a-day8  nobody  can  be 
noticed  without  they  are  dressed  in  ihe 
^est;  tisn't  how  much  a  body  doe),  but 
Ww  ihey  look.** 


*'  Well,  ma,'  ma,"  said  uncle  Enodi, 
soothingly,  "  I  wouldn't  trouble  about  it» 
we  are  commanded  not  to  seek  the  ap- 
probation of  men." 

"  I  know  that,"  answered  aunt  Deb- 
orah ;  •*  'tis  the  last  thing  I  *  should 
think  of;  and^  I  am  sure,  'tis  the  ksft 
thing  I  should  try  for— the  approbation 
of  people  who  can't  govern  theniselvesior 
their  children. 

Poor  uncle  Enoch,  seeing  no  chance  of 
staying  the  storm,  sought  another  apart- 
ment 

*»  I  repeat  it,  Mrs.  Sylburgh,  I  never 
strive  for  the  good  opinion  of  folks  whe 
don't  know  how  to  govern  or  bring  up 
their  children." 

^  What  have  you  reference  to  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Sylburgh.  "I  do  not  un- 
derstand you." 

Aunt  Deborah  laid  aade  her  knitting 
work,  and  taking  the  large  &mily  Bible, 
said, 

♦♦  Mrs.  Sylburgh,  I  was  telling  my  man 
this  morning,  that  I  had  taken  my  Bible, 
read  and  prayed  over  it  day  after  day,  and 
couldn't  come  to  any  other  conclusion.'* 

**  And  what  was  your  conclusion  ?"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Sylburgh. 

**  Why,  to  be  sure,  you  know  how 
you've  let  that  'ere  boy  of  your'n  run  to 
random  all  his  days,  and  now  you  just 
see  what's  come  to.  You  know  what  the 
Bible  says,  *  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child.'" 

"  I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  not  per- 
forming my  duty  towards  my  childr^  ; 
but  as  to  letting  them  run  to  random,  ia 
a  charge  to  which  I  cannot  plead  guiUx . 
Perhaps  I  have  not  corrected  them,  when, 
or  as  often  as  was  expedient,  inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  love  and  forbearance 
united,  operate  as  powerfully  as  the  rod." 

"  That'll  never  do  ;  nothing  else  will 
make  'em  walk  in  the  right  way,"  de- 
clared aunt  Deborah,  very  positively. 

**I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that 
too   much  restriction  put  upon  children  ^ 
will   incline  them   to   rush  to  extremes 
when  freed  from  restraints." 

"No,  quite  t'other  way,  I  can  assUB. 
you.  Look  where  you  will,  and  you*ll 
see  them  'ere  milk  and  water  governors 
have  the  worst  sort  of  children.     Only 
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Bee  tny  man.  Nobody  woald  be  able  to 
live  in  tho  house  with  them  *ere  three 
boys  of  our'n,  wasn't  it  for  me.     All  one 

fets  from  pa  is,  'Never  mind,  they'll 
now  better  one  of  these  days.'  Bat  I'll 
not  wait  for  'em  to  know  better.  I'll 
just  let  'em  know  they  shall  do  right  be- 
times, or  I'll  take  the  rod  and  give  'em 
such  a  strapping ;  why,  jest  a  sight  of 
that  'ere  rod  hanging  up  there,  will 
make  'em  tremble  for  a  week,  I'll  war- 
rant you." 

*'  But  do  you  feel  confident  such  a  course 
of  treatment  will  result  in  your  childrens' 
good?"  asked  Mrs.  Sylburgh. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  I'm  not  't  all 
ilfraid  any  of  my  children  will  turn  out 
bad.     I  believe  what  the  Bible  says." 

Here  aunt  Deborah  shuffled  over  the 
leaves  of  the  pacred  Book,  scarcely  able 
to  know  where  to  refer  for  these  words 
of  instruction. 

**  No  matter,  I  can  repeat  'em.  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
S'pose  you  heard  our  minister  preach 
firom  it  t'other  Sunday.  I  was  hoping 
'twould  do  some  folks  good.  It's  jest 
my  mind.  <  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree  inclines.' " 

••  Very  true.  But  one  would  not 
think  of  bestowing  such  ill  usage  upon  a 
twig;  surelv  it  would  never  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  husbandman  better  un- 
derstands that  important  proverb,  ♦  Pre- 
Tention  is  better  than  cure.'  Think  with 
what  care  he  first  prepares  the  soil,  then 
watches  the  growth  of  the  twig,  cultivates 
its  beauties,  and  remedies  its  defects; 
cautiously  he  guardst  he  precious  blossom 
from  corrupting  infiuences;^  and  if  he  dis- 
covers any  symptoms  of  disease,  how  care- 
fully ho  applies  the  remedy,  lest  the  rot 
canker  the  root,  and  the  golden  fruit  of 
barv^t  be  blasted." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Mrs.  Sylburgh, 
when  applic  1  to  trees.  Bat  you  know  as 
well  as  f ,  that  boys  ain't  trees,  and  trees 
ain't  boys." 

"  Certainly  not ;  yet  we  are  directed 
to  the  husbandman  for  instruction.  If 
we  bestowed  equal  pains  in  cultivating 
virtuous  principles  in  the  hearts  of  our 
children,  there  would  be  little  fear  of  vi^e 
gaining  the  asoendanoj.** 


Mrs.  Sylburgh  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  I  hope  you  wont  think  anything 
about  what  I've  said,"  remarked  aunt 
Deborah,  rather  embarrassed  ;  "  we  are 
commanded  to  confess  our  faults  one  to 
another,  and  I  always  speak  out  jest 
what  I  think,  never  mincing  the  matter, 
you  know." 

"  I  have  no  objections  to  candid. deal- 
ings," said  Mrs.  Sylburgh ;  "  if  we  follow- 
ed more  closely  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  we  should  spare  ourselves  many 
hours  of  vexatious  disquietude — hours 
which  might  be  more  profitably  employed. 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  to  how  little 
purpose  we  spend  our  time.  Instead  of 
seeking  opportunities  of  doing  good,  we 
dissipate  our  life  in  ill  directed  industry." 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Sylburgh  depart- 
ed than  aunt  Deborah  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage she  had  gained  over  her.  Uncle 
Enoch  entering  at  the  time,  she  let  off 
the  rest  of  her  steam  upon  him. 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  out  of  the  way  pa,' 
so's  a  body  can  get  to  the  fire.  I  should 
like  to  get  my  ironing  done  twixt  this 
^nd  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  could  He 
permitted.  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  man 
hanging  round  all  day." 

"  Well,  ma*;  I'm  an  old  man,  now, 
and  love  to  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  evening 
of  life  by  my  own  fireside." 

*  *I  guess  everybody  knows  that  before 
now.  I  know,  for  one,  I've  been  a  slave 
to  you  ever  since  I  was  married.  Noth- 
ing but  fussing,  dosing,  and  waiting;  that's 
all  one  gets  for  marrying  an  old  man — 
a  perfect  drag  on  a  young  woman  like 
me." 

Uncle  Enoch  groaned. 

"  Oh,  ma,*  I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry,  bat 
we  can't  help  it  now.  We  ougat  to  have 
thought  of  that  before." 

"Help  it !  you  wouldn't  holp  it  if  you 
could.  All  you  got  mc  for  was  jest  a 
jack-at-a-pinch  toyourbaok  and  oall,  an  I 
you  know  it  as  woll  as  I  do.  Aure  I 
was  married  I  had  money  enough  to 
spend  as  [  pleased,  and  could  go  whore  I 
pleased,  bat  now  I  don't  have  a  cent  to 
give  away,  anl  pent  up  hero,  drudging 
round  from  ye:ii*'s  cud  to  year's  end." 

Here  aunt  Doborah  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  but  soon  reappeared  with  uncle 
Booch's  shoos  and  <^^*^*(^/^/^q|p 
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**  Here,"  said  she,  "  s'pose  you  can  put 
.  em  on,  can't  you  ?" 

«*  Why,  ma,'  you  needn't  take  so  much 
trouble,"  remarked  uncle  Enoch,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  kind  voice. 

"  You  know  I'd  just  as  lief  get  'em  as 
not,  only  I  don't  like  to  be  twitted  by 
them  'ere  gals  of  your'n,"  answered  aunt 
Deborah,  repenting  of  what  she  had  been 
saying. 

Uncle  Enoch  ventured  no  remark,  for 
he  had  found  by  bitter  experience  that 
the  smallest  pebble  thrown  into  a  troubled 
stream  increases  its  agitation. 

•  #  *  • 

The  venerable  sire  with  silvery  flowing 
hair  sat  by  the  little  stand,  upon  which 
lay  the  open  Bible.  He  discoursed  to 
the  oiEspring  of  his  old  age,  gathered 
about  him,  on  the  all-absorbing  love  of 
the  blessed  Saviour  to  guilty  man.  His 
words  on  that  occasion  were  more  than 
usually  impressive;  his  heart  seemed 
opening  to  receive  a  larger  measure  of 
those  ffolden  drops  fresh  from  heaven's 
pure  rountain;  his  countenance  shone 
with  the  glory  that  irradiated  his  soul, 
and  irresistibly  drew  his  auditors  to 
thoughts  of  heaven.  Even  aunt  Deborah, 
contrary  to  her  usual  practice  of  improv- 
ing time  while  pa  is  reading,  laid  down 
the  napkin  she  had  been  using,  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  in  uncle  Enoch's  face. 
Long  and  fervently  did  he  discourse ; 
whpn  at  last  he  ceased^  they  thought  it 
the  signal  for  prayer.  The  influence  of 
that  moment  so  cherished  in  memory, 

**  Sank  on  the  heart  as  dew  along  the  flowers.** 

His  prayer  was  turned  to  praise.  The 
good  man's  hand  was  on  the  sacred  Book 
— ^his  spirit  was  in  heaven. 

Poor  aunt  Deborah's  sorrow  was  un- 
coatrolable.  It  burst  forth  with  the 
terriffic  violence  of  a  volcanic  eruption, 
an  I  like  that  engine  of  nature,  it  was 
soon  exhausted  by  the  force  of  its  own 
energy.  For  three  long  weeks  she  re- 
fusca  comfort  or  consolation,  declaring 
there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow. 

We  frequently  differ  in  our  views  of 
an  individual  aflcr  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
It  w;i8  so  with  aunt  Deborah. 


"  Oh,  dear !  '*  Mghed  she,  "  I  shall 
never  see  happiness  again.  Poor  crear 
ture  !  if  he'd  only  livwl  as  long  as  I,  it 
would  have  been  a  comfort;  yet  who 
could  expect  it,  though,  seeing  he  was  eo 
much  older  than  me.  If  he'd  only  lived 
till  them  'ere  boys  had  grown  up,  Pd 
been  thankful.     There's  our  Sam  ! " 

Here  aunt  Deborah  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  flt  of 
sobs  and  tears,  then  continued : 

**  He's  got  so  big  now  I  can't  manage 
him  as  I  used  to  do;  he  wont  mind  a 
word  I  say.  There's  Tim,  too,  going  on 
the  same  way;  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do.  The  Lord  only  knows  I've 
done  my  best  to  make  'em  somethingy 
and  if  they  turn  out  bad,  it's  not  mj 
fault.  I'll  give  my  Sam  a  round  talking 
when  he  comes  home,  that  I  will.  PU 
see  if  he'll  defy  my  authority.  All  my 
hope  now  rests  in  little  Joe,  dear  crea- 
ture !  " 

This  is  a  specimen  of  aunt  Deborah*s 
many  soliloquies.  Poor  woman  !  would 
she  had  better  understood  the  use  of  tke 
tongue.  In  her  case  it  proved  a  world 
of  iniquity. 

Little  Joseph  was  his  flstther  in  minia- 
ture. A  quiet,  gentle  spirit,  who  seemed 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  His 
merry  face,  with  a  smile  in  every  dimple. 
often — very  often,  dispersed  the  gathering 
cloud  on  his  mother's  brow.  His  livelj 
sparks  of  wit  gave  a  cheerful  turn  to  the 
conversation,  and  his  glad  laugh  did  good 
as  a  medicine. 

Joseph  grew  up  a  light  in  the  eommor 
nity,  dispersing  the  deep  moral  darkness 
by  his  brilliant  piety.  His  charities  fell 
like  music  upon  the  drooping  spirit — like 
balm  upon  the  wounded  heart. 

"  True  charity,  plant  divinely  nnrsed. 
Fed  by  the  love  fhnn  which  it  rose  at  first. 
Thrives  against  hope,  and  in  the  rudest  sotDS, 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfttding  ^reen. 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies. 
Its   fruits  on  earth,  its  growth  aboTe  tbs 
skies.*' 

As  Benjamin  Sylburgh  one  evening 
was  returning  home,  he  encountered  a 
man  furiously  declaiming,  evidently  under 
the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  boys  cruelly  taunting  him. 
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By  a  word  of  anthoritj,  mingled  with  re- 
proof, he  dispersed  the  idlers,  and  gener- 
onslj  assisted  the  inebriate  home. 

••  Who'd  ever  thought,"  exclaimed  aunt 
Deborah,  bnrsting  into  a  hysterical  fit, 
crying  and  talking  together,  «« there's 
your  mother,  Benjamin,  she  never  took 
half  the  pains  to  bring  you  up  as  I  have 
my  Sam  ;  bat  what  is  the  use  of  it  all, 
he's  a  perfect  fury." 

«♦  Who  made  me  a  fury  7  "  cried  Sam, 
interrupting  his  mother. 

"  Who  ?  Kum  and  bad  company,  that's 
who,"  answered  the  enraged  mother. 

"  It's  no  such  thing,  'twas  yourself. 
Eternal  taunts,  and  jaw,  jaw ;  can't  have 
any  peace  where  you  arc.  Drove  me 
from  home." 

**  Oh,  Sam !  Sam !  how  can  you  talk 
80?      You  know  I  done  everything  for 

Cthat  a  mother  could  do.  You've 
ly — cruelly — I'm  sure  nobody  could 
have  done  more  than  I  have.  If  your 
poor  father  could  only  look  from  the 
grave"— 

Here  aunt  Deborah  burst  afresh  into 
sobs  and  tears.*' 

"  Don't  know  what  you  could  expect — 
got  no  home— can't  find  happiness  any- 
where." 

Benjamin  Sylburgh  sat  a  silent  npecta- 
tor  of  this  exciting  scene.  He  reneoted 
what  might  have  been  his  own  condition 
had  he  been  placed  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces— had  not  his  devoted  mother  labored 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. Without  hesitation  he  determined 
to  give  Samuel  a  helping  hand — to  sound 
in  his  ear  the  warning  voice—"  then  oh, 
then,"  thought  he,  "this  erring  brother 
may  be  induced  to  take  the  first  trembling 
step — ^induced  to  make  the  vigorous 
effort,  without  which,  he  cannot  be  saved 
from  that  devouring  vortex,  threatening 
to  destroy  soul  and  body." 

Samuel  possessed  a  noble,  generous 
nature,  keenly  alive  to  the  impulses  of 
friend^ip.  The  next  morning  when 
Benjamin  opened  to  him  the  plan  he  had 
termed,  and  the  bright  proq)ect  before 
him,  should  he  consent  to  hu  proposal, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude. 
Benjamin  had  found  the  magic  key  to 
unlook  the  inner  caverns  of  hia  heart; 


to  stir  the  deep  fountains  of  love,  which 
had  been  obscured  by  the  noxious  weeds 
of  vice  and  intemperance. 

Samuel  awoke  to  reflection.  He  re- 
viewed his  past  life,  and  his  mind  was 
tortarod  with  his  perilous  condition; 
he  felt,  truly  felt  that  nothing  short  of 
Omnipotence  could  save  him.  The  ten- 
der memories  of  his  father  passed  before 
him,  like  the  soft  breath  of  an  angd 
harp ;  and  the  kindly  influence  exerted 
over  him  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Sylburgh* 
all  conspired  to  aiouse  him  to  action,  to 
duty,  and  to  responsibility. 

Not  so  Timothy  ;  he  had  bound  him- 
self to  Bacchus,  and  his  slave  he  would 
be.  The  united  influence  of  Benjamin 
and  Samuel  could  not  entice  him  to  quii 
his  vicious  course  of  life.  One  severe 
winter's  morning  he  was  found  lying  upon 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  a  pile  of 
plan^,  with  a  brandy  bottle  in  his  pocket, 
stiff  and  cold  in  death. 

ThelUmar  Cottaye. 

DINa,  DOMa,  BELL 

Ding,  dong,  lleasenger  of  Birth!  how  cheerly 
dost  tboa  rin^, 
The  fir8t-born*8  ding,  the  iafkat^s  earliest 
dong!  stealing  through  glade  and  dell, 
0*er  gurgling  brook,  and  rippling  rill,  hov 
merrily  dost  thoa  sing. 

Ding,  dong,  bell! 

Dine,  dong,  napUal  meMenger!  hew  gaily  deal 

thou  peal 
The  bridal  ding,  the  marriage,  ftstive  dong! 

as  joyously  you  swell, 

0*er  tower,  and  hall,  at  oottage  door,  so  joyous 

do  we  feel. 

Ding,  dong,  belli 

Ding,  dong,  heavenly  messenger!  how  gratefhl 
to  mine  ear. 
Thy  mystio  diug,  thy  soul  uplifting  dong! 
Ringing  o*er  vale  and  fell 
Reverberating  from  hill  to  hill,  how  sweet  It  is 

to  hear, 

Diag,  dong  bell! 

Ding,doQg,  Messenger  of  Death!  how  dismal 

now  thy  lay! 
Thy  slow,  dull  ding,  thy  icy,  throbbing  dong, 

tolled  o'er  the  bier,  thy  kaell 
Bids  to  the  tomb,  and,  as  the  dead,  ohills  e*fla 

th.UTl.gol.,!      ^^^^^ 
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-  [The  following  article  ^m  m  corres- 
pondent, in  reply  to  one  from  "  Lizette," 
entitled  "The Returned  Volunteer,"  finds 
a  place  in  the  Eepositorj  from  a  feeling 
of  justice  towards  that  yerj  large  portion 
of  the  readers  of  the  Repository  who  aife 
loyal  and  true  to  their  country  and  the 
goyemment,  and  who  honor  our  soldiers 
and  their  noble  self-sacrifice  too  deeply 
to  appreciate  the  feeling  which  could  rep- 
resent the  North  as  looking  on  its  maim- 
ed and  crippled  returned  volunteers  with 
dislike  and  contempt.  ^ 

In  justice  to  herself  the  Editor  would 
say  that  Lizett«*s  article,  by  some  inad- 
vertence, did  not  pass  through  her  hands. 
She  never  saw  it  until  it  was  in  print.] 

''  THE  RETURNED  VOLONTEER." 

By    Jane    Hi.     Patterson. 

Readers  of  the  Repository  : — I  have 
never  written  a  line  for  your  perusal.  I 
am  not  a  public  benefactor  of  that  class, 
though  a  few  times  in  my  life  I  have  been 
moved  to  speak  through  the  printed  page. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  make  my  appear- 
ance at  this  time.  I  have  read  with  you 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Returned  Vol- 
unteer," written  for  the  December  Num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  by  "  Lizette,  of  Old 
Town."  I  have  wondered  how  that  arti- 
cle got  into  the  Repository.  The  Editor 
is  a  patriot  —  she  has  given  sons  to  the 
army.  The  Assistant  Editors  are  also 
patriots.  One  of  them  has  spoken  brave 
words  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  given 
her  first-born  to  the  sacrifice.  They  nev- 
er saw  it  or  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
contributed  to  the  fire-kindlings  instead 
X>f  a  public  print  of  the  character  of  the 
.Repository.  I  expect  the  type-setters 
were  handling  the  types  with  their  fin- 
fi^rs  and  thinking  of  Hooker's  **  battle 
above  the  clouds."  I  exonerate  them.  I 
dare  not  accuse  the  Proprietors  of  com- 
plicity with  the  enemy  or  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate rebel  sympathizers.  I  think  they 
saw  the  title  only,  and  thought  noble 
thoughts  of  the  returned  volunteer.  The 
aartide  doubtless  crept  in  unawares. 


Let  OS  look  at  its  sentiments  a  moment. 
This  volunteer  had  returned  from  the  war 
with  a  mutilated  body.     Lixette  weeps  at 
the  sights     So  does  every  woman.     Bat 
I  trust  the  women  are  few  in  our   land 
who  will  pay  of  a  shattered  soldier  that 
the  **  divinity  b  sacrilegiously  crushed 
oat  of  him."     Is  an  arm,  an  eye,  or  jaw 
-man's  divinity  7    I  have  always  believed 
— and  I  supposed  all  Christians  did,  that 
man's  divinity  consisted  in  his  inner  life 
— eall  it  soul  or  mind — I  care  not  what 
name  you  give  it — so  that  you  recognize 
a  divinity  within  these  mortal  vestments 
— a  life  breathed  from  the  Eternal  Divin- 
ity.   The  sense  of  right  and  wrong — the 
heroic  purpose,  the  dauntless  courage  of 
man — these  represent  his  divinity.     I 
eannot    understand    how    they    can    be 
crashed  out  by  shot,  or  shell,  or  horses 
hoofe,  until  the  life  is  crushed  out, — then 
they  take  new  form  in  the  life  immortal. 
They  are  not  killed  or  annihilated.     That 
is    a    questionable    pity    which  sees   a 
"  blight  and  mildew,"  a  "  pitiable  blot  ** 
in  a  war-worn  soldier.     If  this  young 
soldier  went  to  war  with  a  patriot's  holj 
purpose,  to  defend  and  help  perpetuate 
imperilled  liberty,  and  came  home  bear- 
ing the  conflict  scars,  he  came  nobler  than 
he  went.     He  wears  the  insignia  of  fidel- 
ity  to  father-land.     The  fact  that  he 
wears  the  scars    of   liberty's    defender 
should  glorify  the  meanest  soldier   who 
ever  wore  a  scar.     Lizette^s  eyes  may  see 
no  deeper  than  the  marred  fleshly  beauty. 
But  American  women  are   not  all    so 
blind.    Some  of  them  look  upon  man  as 
other  than  an  artist's    picture,    to    be 
spoiled  by  an  accidental  touch   of  the 
brush.    Some  of  them  acknowledge    a 
beaaty  diviner  than  sculptured  arm,  or 
glory-tinted    eye.     They  bow  in  rever- 
ence before  a  soul    that  can  stand  un- 
daunted  in  the  wildest  battle,  when  it 
stands  there  as  the  representative  of  an 
idea,  the  defender  of  heaven-descended 
right.     They  have  learned  this  reverence 
from  the  cross  with  its  bleeding  Christ ; 
and  along  the  ages,  from  dungeons,  and 
racks,  and  flames,  where  martyrs  have 
gode  out  of  *^  the  life  that  now  is." 

War  is  terrible ! — beyond  the  faintest 
oonception  of  those  who  smell  the  battle 
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afar  off.     A   war  for  conquest— a  war 
upon  an  unoffending  sister  republic — ^war 
waged  to  extend  and  perpetuate  a  na- 
tion's cause — such  war  is  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  all  right-thinking  people. 
But  to  lift  the  sword  in  defence  of  liberr 
tj  and  national   life,   is   quite   another 
thing.     Better  that  men  should  die,  than 
that  a  nation  long  the  synonym  of  liber- 
ty— the  star  of  hope  to  struggling  man 
everywhere— should  succumb  to  the  am- 
bitious  treason  of  a  few  apostate  sons. 
Almost  as  pitiable  as   the   fact  of  the 
Southern   rebellion  is  that  other  fact  so 
apparent  in  Lizette*s  article,   that  men 
and  women  can  live  in  this  land  of  liber- 
ty, sharing  its  largess  continually,   and 
not  see  a  traitor's  hydra-head  in  rebels  in 
arms.     Call  them  a  "  people  who  dared 
resist  the  rule  that  galled  them  !  "   What 
meaning  is  there  in  such  words  as  these  ? 
Does  not  every    child  know   that  this 
'    "  people,"— the  South— had  ruled  in  our 
national  councils  almost  continually,  since 
we   became   a   nation?     If   they    were 
"  galled  "  it  was  by  the  chains  their  own 
wicked   hands  had  riveted.     I  suppose, 
too,   that  even  the  children  know   that 
President   Lincoln    had    not    begun    to 
"  rule  "  when  this  "  resistance"  began. 

It  is  historic,  and  they  who  have  eyi3s 
may  read,  that  for  thirty  years,  conspira- 
tors at  the  South  had  plotted  against  this 
government.  It  was  too  free  for  their 
high  notions.  They  had  imbibed  exalted 
ideas  of  their  little  self-hood  from  having 
driven  so  long  a  "  servile  race."  The 
fellowship  of  North-men  from  their  lum- 
ber-yards, and  shops  and  farms,  was  not 
agreeable.  They  desired  to  change  this 
universal  liberty  for  a  "  landed  aristocra- 
cy and  a  servile  population."  And  in 
the  event  of  success  to  their  long  matur- 
ing plot,  the  poor  white  man  of  the  North 
would  find  the  slave-driver's  heel  upon 
his  own  neck.  I  think  well,  informed 
young  men  burned  with  somethbg  deep- 
er, nobler  than  "  resentment "  when  they 
rushed  to  arms  against  this  insolent  foe. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  sensible  and  reason- 
able people  will  say  of  those  who  have 
defended  liberty  with  pen  and  tongue,  in 
these  fiery  times,  something  besides  **  in- 
flated." 


Does  the  fact  that  we  have  sacrificed 
and  suffered  in  a  cause  render  that  cause 
any  less  dear  to  us  ?    Have  we  not  writ- 
ten our  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  made  in  its  behalf,   and  * 
think  you  a  sou}^  sensible  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  endeavors,  will  give  ap  all  as 
lost — as  nothing  to    him   now  that  he 
stands  up  wearing  his  battle  scars  ?    I 
tell  you  no !     The  '*  Union,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  are 
a  thousand-fold  endeared  to  him  who  has 
suffered    in   their  defense.     One  of  the 
groat  compensations  of  this  strife  is  found 
in  the   ne\/  baptism  which  our  love  of 
country    has  received.     We  value  that 
which   costs  us  something  to  secure  and 
preserve.     Many  a    soldier    dying,    has 
sung  hallelujahs  when  he  heard  the  shouts 
of  victory.     He  had  given  toil  and  sacri- 
fice, and  life  itself,  and  death  found  him 
in  his  love  of  country.     And  to  him  who 
wears  honorable  scars,  there  comes  a  reo- 
ompense  which   that  class  of  minds  are 
incapable  of  comprehending  who  see  only, 
the  materialism  of  life,  and  think  of  man 
only   as  a  statue  of  fiesh   and    bonee. 
That  liberty-love  which  led  him  to  battle, 
binds  up   his  wounds.      That  sense  of 
right  which  throbbed  through  every  limb 
and  artery  of  an  unbroken  frame,  warms 
with  intenser  fire  the  body  that  has  given 
a  hand  or  an  eye  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Eighteen   centuries  ago   Christ  lived 
and  died  for  man's  redemption,  and  yet 
the  world  is  not  redeemed.     Are  Chris- 
tians  therefore  discouraged  and  hopeless? 
Do  they  conclude  that  sin  will  never  be 
finished  because  it  still  defies  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Great  Physician?    How  did 
Christ  himself  look  upon  his  own  labors? 
Did  he  die  in  despondency  after   toiling 
three  years  ?  or  did  he  assure  mankind 
that  as  surely  as   he  was  lifted  up  firom 
the  earth  he  would  **  draw  all  men  unto 
himself"  ?     He   saw   in  the  fact  of  his 
earthly  mission  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  its  largest  promise.     He  had  toiled  and 
suffered — had  finished  the  work  God  gave 
him  to  do.     He  had  done  his  duty,  and 
he  believed  the  prophet,  that  he  should 
see  the  fruits  of  his  soul's  travail.     He 
was  satisfied  that  his  sacrifice  was  not  ii^ 
vain,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  should  , 
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gather  all  things  in  one.  The  world  was 
not  made  in  a  day,  and  its  redemption 
eannot  be  accomplished  in  a  moment. 
God  is  patient.  So  are  godly  souls. 
They  believe 

**  Iliat  good  shall  fall,  at  lait— fkr  off— at  last 
toaU." 

Does  it  prove  the  futility  of  the  sol- 
dier's sacrifice  that  our  land  is  not  restor- 
ed whole  in  a  day  ?  I  tell  you  nay.  The 
work  is  stupendous ;  but  every  atom  of 
strength,  every  drop  of  blood  employed 
in  its  furtherance,  shall  fill  a  needed 
place,  and  do  a  needed  work. 

I  think  the  reason  nobody  greets  the 
returned  volunteer,  (of  whom  Lizotte 
speaks)  with  words  of  sympathy,  on  his 
0L0RI0U8  return,  is  because  the  loyal  men 
of  Old  Town  are  all  in  the  army,  and  the 
loyal  women  in  the  soldier's  hospitals. 
And  those  clergymen  of  the  town  who 
have  harangued  the  people  to  "  deeds  of 
blood,"  doubtless  feel  that  they  are  need- 
ed at  home  as  much  as  in  the  heart  of  re- 
bellion. I  dare  not  express  the  mingled 
feelings  which  surge  through  my  heart  on 
reading  such  sentiments  concerning  the 
clergymen  of  our  land,  from  one  who  pre- 
sumes to  write  for  a  religious  magazine, 
largely  patronized  by  the  clergy.  Such 
elegant  epithets!  "  Etna-lunged,  flame- 
worded  Gbliaths ! "  Men  who  have  rare' 
ly  —  for  "  remunerative  appointments," 
gone  to  war  !  Such  abuse  is  expected  in 
partizan  sheets,  which  in  blind  devotion 
to  party  service,  have  run  so  widely 
astray  from  the  truth,  that  its  presence 
is  a  stranger  to  their  columns — and  in  the 
mouths  of  blackguard  politicians  it  is  no 
pollution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  clergy 
as  a  body,  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  our  land,  than  any  X)ther  class 
of  men  of  equal  numbers  and  natural  abil- 
ity. They. have  not  thought  of  ease  or 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  of  imperilled 
liberty,  aivl  bleeding  country.  They  have 
been  true  to  their  convictions  in  word  and 
deed.  Many  of  them  have  seen  parish- 
ibners  deny  Christ,  and  leave  the  church 
where  their  faith  found  affinity,  and 
<duint  the  mummery  of  an  efiete  theology, 
I  4ey  lifted  up  weekly  prayers  for 


fatherland.  They  have  seen  friends  witk 
whom  they  had  enjoyed  sweet  fellowriiip, 
avert  the  eye  and  take  the  other  side  of 
the  street. 

All  these  things  and  more,  the  clergy 
have  endured  because  they  were  true  and 
brave.  They  have  received  no  "  remune- 
rative appointments "  for  iheir  fidelity ; 
many  of  them  have  been  driven  from  the 
places  where  they  ministered — but  I  san- 
pect  they  have  the  consciousness  of  doing 
riffht,  to  succor  and  cheer  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  earthly  indifference  and 
abuse. 

Instances  are  not  ««.rare,"  where  they 
have  rushed  to  the  rescue  as  private  sol- 
diers ;  and  more  than  one  from  our  own 
denomination  has  given  his  life  in  b^alf 
of  country.  Lizette  has  heard  of  one  who 
thus  gave  his  life,  and  sht"  solicits  a  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  from  the  dispensers  of 
a  nation's  treasures.  The  nation's  law- 
givers have  already  made  provision  lor 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  as  he ; 
but  we  will  not  leave  it  to  so  small  a  band 
of  loyal  men  to  pay  respect  t€  his  memo- 
ry. The  whole  redeemed  land  shall  bless 
his  name,  and  laud  his  sacrifice  through 
future  centuries.  Even  Lizette  honors 
such  as  he  for  "  consistency."  But  his 
"  Christianity  "  and  "  patriotism  "  fare  ill 
at  her  hands.  This  lady's  judgment  will 
not  alarm  the  clergy.  They  expect  noth- 
ing from  her  class.  They  do  not  even 
hope  to  see  them  converted  until  the  "  il- 
lumination "  of  eternity  strikes  off  the 
scales  that  blind  them. 

What  are  the  "  noblest  productions"  of 
aland?  I  grant  you,  men.  But  what 
sort  of  men  7  Men  who  will  sit  in  easy 
arm-chairs  and  see  an  assassin  grasp  their 
mother's  throat  without  moving  a  peace- 
ful muscle,— or  men,  who  with  resolute 
mien  and  dauntless  purpose,  rush  to  the 
rescue  of  their  dearest  love  ?  Men  who 
will  sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  let  the 
slave-master  order  them  to  do  his  bidding, 
or  men  who  will  declare  in  solid  columns, 
as  well  as  in  oratorical  truth,  that  <*  all 
men  are  created  free"?  Where  would 
be  the  glory  of  our  land  to-day,  if  our 
brave  boys  had  been  afraid  of  rebel  threats 
and  rebel  rifles,  and  staid  at  home  ? 
Where  is  the  country  beneath  the  stars, 
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titot  would  not  hid6  at  oar  imbeollity,  had 
we  aat  in  fearful  sileooe  and  let  conspira- 
ti»8  who  had  plotted  the  nation's  ruin,  ac- 
oompli^  that  ruin  with  deadly  missiles? 
Our  goodly  land  never  wore  such  glorious 
laurels  as  gird  her  now  that  she  dares  to 
fight  to  make  real  her  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. She  has  said  to  the  mother 
ooontry,  "  my  sons  shall  be  free."  She 
is  ready  to  say  the  same  to  intestine  foes. 
In'this  dauntless  spirit  I  see  the  glory — 
the  "fairest  proportions,"  the  "noblest 
productions  "  of  a  land.  Every  homo  has 
^  hearth-stone  to  the  mother's  rescue. 
Thousands  on  thousands  have  given  up 
the  ghost  in  camp  and  hospital,  on  march 
and  battle-field.  But  our  land  is  glorifi- 
ed by  the  martyr-spirit  of  these  men. 
TM  about  its  being  "  despoiled  and  strip- 
ped." Take  from  it  the  soul  that  dares 
to  speak  and  work  for  truth,  and  I  grant 
you  it  is  despoiled.  But  while  this  re- 
mains our  land  is  glorious,  and  uflertimes 
Aall  write  the  present  as  the  heroic 
age. 

I  would  ,adv]se  Lizette  not  to  interpret 
the  soldiers  soliloquy.  She  says  he  is 
thinking  such  thoughts  as  none  but  God 
can  know.  Doubtless  he  would  feel  his 
battle-fire  kindling  if  he  knew  she  had 
presumed  to  put  thoughts  in  his  heart 
which  savor  of  faithlessness  or  a  broken 
^rit.  No  doubt  he  wishes  he  had  an- 
other arm  and  another  eye  to  give.  No 
doubt  he  pines  for  a  place  among  the  no- 
ble host  who  bear  their  country's  stripes 
and  stars  through  this  long  contest.  God 
who  reads  men's  hearts,  not  their  outer 
seeming,  will  see  the  noble  purpose,  the 
heroic  spirit,  the  patient  living-martyr. 
He  who  sent  Christ  to  die  for  men,  has 
blessed  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  bap- 
tiaed  it  the  spirit  of  redemption.  They 
follow  Christ,  not  afar  off,  who  offer  their 
lives  for  truth  and  libertv.  And  when 
this  country's  redemption  is  fulfilled,  men 
shall  call  the  soldier  a  feaviour ;  and  women 
who  have  written  him  a  "  pitiable  blot," 
shall  strive  to  hide  the  sand  they  stood 
upon  through  these  tempestuous  times, 
and  sigh  for  a  place  upoa  the  rock  of 
right  where  the  men  in  arms,  and  the  wo- 
men in  hospitals,  and  the  teachers  of  freed- 
raen,  now  nobly  stand  shoulder  to  should- 


er, doing  service  in  His  cause  whose  is 
the  battle,  and  who  giveth  victory  to  the 
right,  and  liberty  to  the  oppressed. 
Portsmouth,  N,  H. 


RtMEMBER  ME. 

"By  A.nxxa  AC.  Bates. 
Remember  me,  when  the  red  yule  logs  bum. 

On  the  old  hearth. 
When  to  its  side  the  parted  ones  return^ 

With  cbastened  mirth ; 
When  the  home  lamps  are  lit,  and  on  eaoh  fSaee 

They  radiant  bhioe — 
Looking,  my  mother,  to  my  Taoont  plaoe. 

Remember  mine. 

When  ye  have  gathered  round  the  laden  board. 

The  Messing  said. 
And  kind  words  pasa  as  the  warm  oup  is  pour'd; 

Think  of  the  dead; 
When  from  thy  band  of  daughters  and  thy  son, 

My  vacant  ohair 
Shall  mind  thse,  f  Uher,  of  thy  buried  one, 

0,  miss  me  there! 

Remember  me,  my  sister,  in  the  room 

Where  many  a  day 
Thou  ao  hast  dimmed  the  brightness  of  thy 
bloom. 

O'er  my  decay; 
0,  when  the  last  hour  comes,  stand  ye  around. 

With  voice  of  prayer. 
Twine  some  pale  buds,  on  my  own  rose-bush 
found. 

In  my  long  hair: 
And  lay  me  in  some  ^reen  and  quiet  spot. 

Away  to  sleep. 
And  o*er  me  let  the  blue  forget-me-not 

Its  soft  tears  weep. 

Remember  me,  my  brother,  in  the  bowers 

Beneath  the  vine 
Where  grapes  fell  in  lusoious  purple  showers. 

Lost  autumn  time. 
When  thou  art  fareading  those  familiar  walks 

I  shared  with  thee. 
Let  memory  renew  our  olden  talks. 

Remember  me. 

Remember  me,  ye  lov'd,  I  go  from  earth. 

To  heaven's  land ; 
Yet  shall  I  look  from  that  immortal  birth. 

Back  to  this  land; 
Remember  me,  umid  your  earthly  days. 

The  one  link  riven, 
I,  who  will  wait  you  'mid  the  unending  praise 

And  joys  of  heaven. 

„^  .„  ,  ^oogle 
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A  MEMOBY. 

By  l^lss  A£.  Rezniolc. 
FifteeD  springs  above  his  grare. 

Have  their  pearly  blossoms  shed; 
FiAeen  winters  have  gone  by« 

Binoe  he  slumbered  with  the  dead; 
Hashed  the  voiei^  of  his  home. 

Shadows  lie  in  every  room, 
Whence  he  passed  in  his  £iir  yoath» 

To  the  silence  of  the  tomb- 

Scarce  the  bloom  ^one  from  his  chedc, 

Or  the  light  from  his  blue  eye, 
When  the  messenjorer  of  death, 

Cume  to  le^d  him  to  the  sky. 
O,  what  wonder  human  hearts 

Could  not  bow  unto  the  rod. 
That  above  the  waves  of  grief. 

Came  In  whispers,  "  I  am  God  t  *• 

Sudden  was  thy  call,  0,  death. 

On  that  fair  and  solemn  morn, 
.  When  the  trees  were  white  with  bloom. 

And  the  birds  sang  with  the  dawn; 
With  the  first  sweet,  matin  note, 

Enteredst  thou  that  mournful  home. 
Soon  across  its  threshold  passed. 

Passed  unseen—but  not  alone! 

0!  what  weeping  round  that  couch. 

At  the  ffray  dawn  o'er  it  feU, 
And  they  saw  the  marble  hues. 

On  the  face  they  loved  so  well; 
B*er  since  then  the  spring-time  scents 

Bear  a  quickening  breath  of  pain. 
Unto  her  whose  mourning  heart, 

Teaitieth  for  the  dead  in  vain! 

Pifteen^years  the  dust  hath  lain 

Sqjoothly  o'er  that  marble  fiwe. 
And  the  busy  world  without. 

Of  his  presence  bears  r.o  trace. 
Still  in  faithful  hearts  ho  lives. 

E'en  as  when  on  earth  he  trod. 
Though  a  holy  spirit  now. 

Moving  by  the  throne  of  Ood. 
JRttery,  Me. 


TEMPTED. 

By     LlsBzie. 

Out  in  the  wilderness,  striving  alone, 
S;iviour ascendetl!  hear'st  thou  my  sad  moan? 
Pasting  and  weeping,  I  wait  for  thine  aid. 
Speak  to  me.  Master,  I*m  sorely  afiraid. 

Darkness  enoomposseth — spirits  of  ill. 

Round  me  gliding,  with  terror  my  weak  spirit 


They  beckon  and  point,  they  bear  me  away. 
Help  thou,  oh  Jesus!  come  near  me,  I  pray. 

Fity  me.  Saviour!  thy  spirit  was  torn. 
With  pangs  of  a  Etruggling  mortality  bom; 
Thou  knowest  my  need,  oh  hear  my  lone  ory. 
In  mercy  draw  near,  hdp,  Lord,  or  I  die! 

I  stretch  forth  my  arms  in  suppliance  wild. 
Draw  me  safe  to  thy  footstool,  oh  Christ  ande- 

filed! 
Chase  the  phantoms  dread  of  this  night  away. 
Let  my  soul  grow  strong  in  the  light  of  day. 

JS'ew  York. 


THE  flREAT  MYSTERY. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  tak* 
en  from  Timothy  Titcomb's  "  Preacluiig 
upon  Popular  Proverbs  " : — 

"  The  body  is  to  die,  so  much  is  cer- 
tain. What  lies  beyond?  No  one  who 
passes  tha  charmed  boundary  comes  back 
to  tell.  The  imagination  visits  the  realms 
of  shadows — sent  out  from  some  window 
of  the  soul,  over  life's  restless  waters,  but 
wings  'ts  way  wearily  back,  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  its  beak  as  a  token  of  emerging 
life  beyond  the  closely-bending  horizon. 
The  great  sun  comes  and  goes  in  the 
heavens,  yet  breathes  no  secret  of  the 
ethereal  wilderness;  the  crescent  moon 
cleaves  her  nightly  passage  across  the 
upper  deep,  but  tosses  overboard  no  mes- 
sage and  displays  no  signals.  The  senti- 
n'3l  stars  challenge  each  other  as  they 
walk  their  nightly  rounds,  but  we  catch 
no  syllabic  of  their  countersign  which 
gives  passage  to  the  heavenly  camp.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  other  life  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  across  which  neither  eye  nor 
foot  can  travel.  The  gentle  friend  whose 
eyes  we  closed  in  their  last  sleep  long 
years  ago,  died  with  rapture  in  her  won- 
der-stricken eyes,  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy 
upon  her  lips,  and  hands  folded  over  a 
triumphant  heart,  but  her  lips  were  past 
speech,  and  intimated  nothing  of  the  vis- 
ion that  enthralled  her." 


The  eye  would  be  useless  in  total  dark- 
ness, and  the  light  would  be  insignificant 
if  it  struck  upon  a  sightless  world. 
There  is  more  expressive  evidence  of  de- 
sign, then,  in  the  reciprootil  fitness  than 
in  the  intrinsic  arrangements  of  each. 
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Ifthereisany  one  thing  to  remind  ns  more 
Ibroibly  than  all  othare,  that  we  are  waxing 
older,  it  is  the  ever-growing  shortness  of  the 
years.  I  remember  far  away  back  in  my  lift, 
when  the  light  wings  of  childhood  were  on  ray 
shoulders,  how  interminable  a  period  a  year 
erer  seemed.  The  long  seasons  wore  slowly, 
laggingly  away,  ss  if  they  never  woald  depart 
and  give  pUoe  to  the  one  sacoeeding— that  one 
whose  rosy  feet  were  to  tread  on  flowers  bright- 
er and  more  beautifal  than  had  ever  blossomed 
before,  and  were  to  bring  something  to  my  life 
sweet  and  welcome;  I  eonld  not  tell,  but  only 
▼agnely  imagine  what 

Nothing  in  those  days  surprised  me  more 
than  the  sadden  remark  of  some  elder  of  the 
household — a  remark  I  have  often  heard  with- 
out wonder  since — **  How  short  the  summer  or 
the  winter  has  been!  *'  Short f  to  me  it  had 
seemed  one  of  the  seven  ages,  which  would  nev- 
er have  an  end!  I  remember  gasiiig  in  their 
fiices,  and  meditating  on  the  incomprehensible 
enigma,  and  wondering  if  it  would  ever  be  thus 
with  me.  Should  I  too,  ever  sit,  my  spectacles 
thrown  up  on  my  fi^rehead,  my  pale  and  wrin- 
kled hands  renting  on  my  knees,  as  I  gased 
dreamily  into  the  pleasant,  murmuring  fire 
that  burnAd  comfortably  in  the  wide  chimney, 
and  say  with  a  quiet  sigh,  **  How  strange  it  is 
the  winter  has  gone  so  soon!"  Should  I,  as 
with  the  slender  tongs,  I  half-unconsoiously 
picked  up  the  glowing  coals  ft'om  the  red-hot 
hearth,  and  slowly  deposited  them  one  after 
another  on  the  foricstick,  add,  with  a  deeper 
sigh,  "  Well,  well,  we  shall  all  be  gone  by-and- 
by,  and  never  wist  whether  the  winters  are 
short  or  long!  "  I  know  that  I  thought  if  I 
did,  that  I  would  turn  to  the  little  round  table 
with  its  green  baize  covering  at  my  side,  and 
draw  down  my  spectacles  over  my  eyes,  as  my 
grandfiither  did,  and  read  from  the  old,  well- 
thumbed,  large-lettered  book,  that  always  lay 
open  upon  it.  those  comforting  things  that  al- 
ways restored  a  cheerful  smde  to  his  venerable 
and  handsome  f  ice.  I  did  not  need  to  peep 
over  his  shoulder  to  learn  what  that  book  was. 


for  I  vras  too  often  called  upon  to  read  aloud  to 
him  fh>m  its  pages,  while,  with  closed  eyes,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  listened,  with 
a  gentle  smile  on  his  naturally  stem  fWce,  to  Iny 
childish  voice,  as  it  reverently  recited  the  grand 
truths  of  the  sacred  volume.  Besides,  with  all 
his  varied  reading,  I  knew  that  to  him  there 
was  "but  one  book,'*  and  no  other  had  an 
ever-abiding  place  at  his  side. 

How  I  compassionate  that  old  roan  or  woman 
who  knows  not  that  only  tolace  for  one  who  has 
had  enough  of  the  vanities  and  cares  of  the 
world— the  Bible.  The  old  grandeire  may  at 
times  enjoy  the  plnyfiil  sports  of  his  grandchil- 
dren, or  live  over  the  pa.>^t  again  in  his  fading 
memory^and  the  aged  grnnddame  may  per- 
form the  little  trifling  services  in  the  household 
that  the  old  love  to  render,  and  &he  may  solace 
herself  with  that  inexpressible  boon,  her  knit- 
ting-work, but  if  their  hearts  are  not  wedded 
to  their  Bible,  they  have  hours  of  weariness 
and  dull  gloom  which  has  no  -antidote  or  cure. 
If  for  no  other  reastm  than  this,  if  to  the  young 
its  study  brought  no  bletn»ing,  i  would  say  to 
them,  accustom  yourselves  to  it«  reading.  Fa- 
miliarize yourselves  with  its  consoling  and 
beautiful  truths  now  in  your  youth,  that  you 
may  be  blest  by  them  when  you  are  old,  and 
other  sources  of  happiness  have  ceased  to  find 
entrance  into  your  heart.  The  man  or  woman 
who,  in  their  prime,  neglects  to  provide  the 
means  of  worldly  comfort  for  their  old  age  are 
thought  unwise  Is  it  any  less  a  mark  of  folly 
to  neglect  to  lay  up  treasure  for  the  mind  and 
herirtt  No;  believe  me  when  I  say,  to  you 
young,  or  middle-a*  ed,  or  old,  the  hours  you 
devote  to  your  Bible  are  not  lost  hours.  It  is  a 
labor  that  will  bring  you  in  a  harvest  of  seren- 
ity and  peace,  when  }o\|  and  gaiety  and  earth- 
ly Joy>  and  the  love  of  wealth  and  splendor 
have  parted  company  t^irever. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  away  firom  the  sub- 
ject I  had  in  mind  when  I  commenced— the  signs 
of  the  season.  The  snow-birds  which  occasion- 
ally came  in  great  flocks  and  settled  down  in 
my  door-yard,  some  on  the  leafless  branches  of 
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the  trees,  some  on  the  bare,  cheerless-looking 
shrubs  i/Fbich  stand  up,  straight  and  ungrace- 1 
ful,^  above  the  snow,  nnd  some  even  on  the 
smooth  snow-crust  itself,  as  well  as  the  higher 
point  which  the  sun  attains  at  noon-day,  in  the 
heavens,  are  a  welcome  reminder  that  the  win- 
ter is  more  than  half  gone  by.  Already  th® 
white,  cold  rays  of  the  great  luminary,  as  they 
stream  across  the  dazzling  snow-crust,  and  fall 
glifetcniiig  on  the  long,  elcndcr  sprays  of  last 
year's  grass  nnd  stubble  that,  encased  each  in 
its  diamond  sheath ,  embellish  the  roadsides, 
and  dusky  fence  Hues  begin  to  show  a  tint  of 
yeHow,  betokening  that,  cold  as  it  it,  there  is  a 
latent  heat  in  those  rays  which  will  by-and-by 
make  itself  felt  all  over  the  North.  When  the 
snow-banks  now  piled  ell-deep  in  the  hollows, 
and  under  the  fences  will  imperceptibly  settle 
away,  and  the  buds  will  swell  on  the  trees,  and 
the  water  run  down  tbe  points  of  the  long 
i;io!e6  fringing  the  eaves,  until  they  disappear, 
and  we  shall  begin  to  say ,  •**  spring  will  soon 
be  here." 

We  all  naturally  hail  with  a  something  of  joy 
the  return  of  spring,  albeit  it  may  bring  new 
aud  untried  cares  and  labors,  involving  per* 
haps  the  necessity  of  gathering  up  our  house- 
hould  goods  and  bearing  them  to  other  dwell- 
ings; of  dethroning  our  Lares  and  Penates  from 
their  familiar  altars,  and  with  the  melancholy 
which  always  attaches  to  leaving  what  has  been, 
though  pci'haps  homely,  still  a  home:  seeking 
to  find  in  some  yet  unknown  spot,  another 
hearth,  where  the  altar  may  be  re-builded  and 
tbe  household  familiars  again  set  up. 

Why  do  we  remove  our  homes  so  frequently 
and  so  willingly  in  this  country  7  The  tree 
that  is  too  ofien  uprooted  perishes  at  last,  and 
the  householder  ^ho  is  £ot  a  home-Ao/<ier,  but 
only  peripatetic,  nomadic  organism,  inhabiting 
for  brief  seasons  the  different  dwellings  his  ca- 
price or  his  destiny  seems  to  render  necessary, 
never  feels  deep-rooted  anywhere.  That  sacred 
spot  home,  has  far  less  profound  attraction  for 
the  heart,  ^  hen  all  its  appointments  and  sur- 
roundings are  ever  and  anon  changing.  The 
phrenologists  give  us  the  organ  of  luhabitive- 
ness.  How  often  it  muat  be  outraged  by  the 
Small  respect  we  pay  to  its  claims  and  instincts. 

Like  a  lobster,  to  cast  our  shell  every  year,  is 
a  most  doleful  thing,  and,  lacking  the  excuse 
of  unavoidable  necessity,  to  which  th-it  most 
palateable  sitcU-fish  is  subject  argues  some  de- 
fect in  our  logic.  Winter  has  its  beauties.  It 
covers  the  brown  moors  and  stubble  fields  with 
a  garment  whiter  than  the  Parian  marble,  hid- 


ing the  withered  ferns  and  dusky  fallows  under 
its  fleecy  folds  —  hanging  ermine  mantles 
through  all  the  woods  and  forests,  and  spread- 
ing a  jeweled  canopy  over  all  the  naked  land- 
scape. Winter  too,  is  an  artist  of  the  first  or- 
der. His  beautiful  pictures  of  frost-work  on 
the  window  panes  are  always  new,  and  varied. 
Grand  old  forests  of  waving  trees  whose  grace- 
ful forms  must  have  had  their  living  counter- 
parts in  the  early  days  of  tlie  world,  when  the 
vegetation  which  was  oreate<l  and  buried  to 
form  our  coal-fields,  swayed  its  gigantic  foli- 
age. Tall  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  low 
cottages  nestled  in  shady  hillside,  orchards  and 
gardens,  villages  with  their  quaint  houses,  and 
towering  ohoroh-spires;  flocks  of  sheep  and 
grazing  cattle^a  thousand  beautiful  pictures 
have  I  traced  upon  the  pane  which  winter's 
hand  had  beautified  with  its  frosty  pencil. 

Skating  and  sleigh-riding  may  be  added  tQ 
tbe  attractions  of  winter,— albeit  for  myself,  I 
would  prefer  to  enjoy  the  latter  amusement^ 
when  Fanny,  the  pet  mare,  who  every  day  jogs 
up  hill  and  down  with  your  humble  editor, 
could  go  to  the  village  and  come  homo  withoat 
an  icicle  a  foot  in  length  hanging  to  her  moat 
unwilling  nose.  And  that  time  will  be  ere  long, 
for  already  the  south  wind  is  blowing  its  bugle 
horn  through  tbe  Talleys  and  over  the  hillp. 
and  every  elm-<tree  and  hemlock  is  whistling  » 
refrain,  to  the  stately  anthem,  as  it  bows  su- 
perbly to  the  measure.  In  at  my  not  over- 
tightly  fitted  windows  oomes  the  sound  of  the 
shrill  alarum,  and  up  and  down  the  old  fash- 
ioned chimney  old  Boreas  roars  like  all  the 
bulls  of  Bashan.  I  am  net  without  music,  good 
readers,  though  the  frequenters  of  the  opera 
might  shrug  their  shoulders  and  wrap  their 
cloaks  about  them  sometimes  at  the  grand  op-> 
ohestral  crash  which  fills  the  house.  Bat  by- 
and-by  the  south  wind  will  trill  in  a  sweet,  low 
voice,  and  the  young  birds  will  join  in  the  mel- 
ody, and  the  pines  will  breathe  in  soft  harmo- 
nious whispers,  and  the  strains  that  will  steal 
over  the  land  will  charm  th,e  snow-drop  at  the 
spring  beauty  fron\  their  hiding  places,  and  the 
violet  will  come  from  the  land  of  flowers,  and 
nestle  down  among  -springing  grasses,  and  an 
unseen  frolic  hand  will  scatter  green  leaves  on 
the  branches  near  my  window,  that  are  now 
wailing  in  their  nakedness,  and,  like  a  lost 
traveller,  tapping  against  them  to  come  in. 
Spring  may  put  off  her  journey  for  a  few 
months  longer,  and  the  stern  sentinel  that 
stands  at  the  door  of  tbe  year  may  blow  great 
guns  in  her  face  at  she  approaches,  but  we  shall 
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^  «ee  iho  y«lloT7  aroexmts  bniTcly  tbrasting  up 
their  heads  out  of  the  garden-world,  and  bid 
her  eome  ou ;  niid  the  jonquils,  with  a  less  sau- 
cy air,  but  just  as  brave  a  heart,  standing  s  de 
by  mde,  to  gWe  her  countenance,  and  she  will 
oome,  and  old  rebel  winter  with  all  his  stormy 
braTado  ho«tM.  will  at  last  ruiely  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
gentle  goTernment  of  spring— and  behold!  she 
will  usher  in  a  reason  of  flowers,  and  fruits  and 
plenty ;  and  ineu  shall  forget,  in  their  prosper- 
ity, the  days  i»f  battle  and  seige,  when  the  ar- 
mies of  winter  stood  in  arms,  and  s-iid,  '*  We 
will  never  agVin  have  the  spring  to  rule  over 
us." 

Plungc.l  in  the  depths  of  an  old  chest  of  man- 
uscripts the  other  day,  I  brought  up  fh)m  its 
long  unexplored  recesses  several  letters  and 
papers  having  the  ancient  and  worm-eaten 
look  which  aotiquarians  delight  in,  but  whose 
dusty  odur  wus  about  prompting  me  to  return 
quickly  to  their  hiding  place,  when  a  package 
lees  musty,  hue  still  bearing  a  date  of  many 
years  goue  by,  attracted  my  atteution,  and  was 
irithdniwn  from  its  honorable  frrave  among  the 
relics  of  old  times. 

This  evening  I  sat  down  by  my  fire,  to  look 
them  over,  and  as  I  ran  my  eyes  along  their 
pages  for  the  first  time  in  so  many  years,  I  find 
that  many  (if  them  possess  an  interest  not  due 
altogether  to  their  age  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  wore  received,  but  worthy  of 
a  wider  fiela  th  in  the  old  chest  where  they  have 
lain  so  long,  would  be  likely  to  aifiird  them.  I 
do  not  desire  to  eat  my  morsel  selfishly  alone, 
and  looking  about  me  to  see  who  shall  share 
them,  I  can  think  of  none  more  likely  to  appre- 
ciate their  beauties  than  the  readers  of  the  Edi- 
tor's Table. 

The  one  I  shall  offer  this  month  h  hn  old  bal- 
lad, written  1  know  neither  when  nor  by  whom, 
but  one  that  was  often  recited  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  a  father  in  our  Israel,  who  long 
since  went  to  his  rest— the  Rev.  Menzies  Ray- 
ner.  It  was  always  a  rich  treat  to  me  when  in 
hb  expressive  and  appreciative  manner  he 
would  solemnly,  and  with  a  profound  pathos, 
that  added  infinitely  to  the  charm  of  the  poem, 
and  with  the  fun  occasionally  twickling  in  his 
keen  eye  relate  the  sad  story  of  Margery  Grey. 
A  long  time  before  his  death,  I  one  day  receiv- 
ed an  envelope  addressed  in  his  well-known 
hand,  which  on  opening,  I  found  to  contain  the 
manuscript  of  the  old  ballad  I  liked  so  well, 
and  which  I  now  present,  with  many  dear  mem- 


ories of  him  who  penned  it,  to  the  readers  of 
the  Repository. 

WITCHCRAFT  UNMA8KE0;   0(1  MARGERY  GREY. 

Why  stands  that  old  cottage  so  lonely  and  drear. 
That  it  fills  the  beholder  with  gloom  and  af- 
frijrht; 
And  what  is  the  retson  that  none  can  go  near 
The  door  of  that  house  without  shiveruig  at 
night  ? 

To  see  the  old  woman  who  lives  there  alone. 
One  would  think  she  could  hardly  do  any 
great  harm; 
Why,  her  body  is  slirivellei  to  mere  skin  and 
bone. 
And  scarcely  more  thick  than  a  broomstick 
her  arm. 

Her  cottage  is  smnll,  but  sufficient  to  h'dd 
A  fireplace,  table,  and  dre«er  and  be«l; 
The  cracks  tilled  with  mud  admit  so  tree  any 
cold. 
And  a  few  cedar  slabs  stop  the  le^iks  over- 
head. 

And  'tis  well  it's  so  tight,  for  now  not  a  tool 
Would  be  handled  by  any,  to  mend  her  abo  Je, 

And  though  by  her  door  is  the  best  way  to 
school. 
The  master  and  children  all  go  the  high  road. 

Yet  once  they  delighted  to  travel  that  way. 
And  would  bei;  forpermissiou,  whene'er  they 
went  by. 

To  take  something  good  to  old  Mar«:ery  Grey, 
A  few  links  of  sziusage,  or  piece  of  miuce  pie. 

She  gathers  old  stumjfli,  in  the  summer,  for  fuel. 
And  no  one  has  stopped  her,  as  ^et,  that  I've 
heard; 

Indeed,  to  prevent  her  were  foolishly  cruel. 
For  every  one  wishes  his  fields  to  b^xsleared. 

Time  was,  she  had  pine-knots  to  last  her  all 
winter. 
They  served  her  to  spin  and  to  knit  by  at 
night. 
But  now,  not  a  creature  would  bring  her  a 
splinter. 
If  they  knew  she  was  dying  for  wont  of  a 
light  • 

There  is  not  the  least  shelter,  that  any  can  tell. 

To  keep  from  her  window  the  snow  and  the 

biiil. 

And  even  the  peach  tree  that  grew  by  the  well. 

Is  dead,  and  its  withered  limbs  sigh  in  the 

gale. 

It  is  true,  that  to  keep  her  poor  cow  f^om  the 
weather, 
She  took  out  her  hatchet,  one  bitter  cold  day. 
And  cut  some  pine  bushes,  and  piled  them  to- 
gether. 
By  the  side  of  her  little  coarse  bundle  of  hay. 
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Her  fence,  by  the  winds,  and  by  time  is  over- 
thrown. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  rail  on  the  place. 
And  the  gtirden,  with  mullens  and  nettiea  o'er- 
grown. 
Looks  as  dull  and  as  cheerless  as  Margery*s 
&ce. 

But  they  did  not  look  thus  in  the  days  of  her 

prime. 

The  fence  was  in  order,  the  garden  was  neati 

She  had  camomile,  U^  ender,  hyssop  and  thyme, 

And  more  sage  than  she  wanted  to  season  her 

meat 

And  she  dried  a  good  deal,  and  the  neighbors 
all  round 
Would  send  to  her  cottage,  if  any  were  ill; 
She  was  skilled  in  i!ie  nature  of  hert>s,  and  they 
found 
Thai  she  gaye  her  assistance  with  hearty 
gooawilL 

It  was  owned  by  the  people  who  happened  to 
pnss. 
That  her  room   was  as  cleanly  as  cleanly 
could  be; 
You  might  put  on  your  cap  by  her  pewter  and 
brass. 
And  her  bed  was  as  decent  as  most  you  will 
see. 

But  their  present  condition  no  mortal  can  tell. 
For  none  are  so  simple  as  ti)  darken  her  door; 

No,  no,  all  the  neighbors  remember  too  well. 
The  horrible  tale  of  the  blood  on  the  floor, 

*£wa0  midnight--and  keen  did  the  bitter  wind 
blow. 
And  drove  in  fierce  ed Jies  the  snow  and  the 
hail. 
When  a  stranger  to  Margery's  cottage  came 
slow,  < 

Ltkt  a  ghost  he  seemed  troubled,  was  silent 
and  pale. 

Long  beat  by  the  tempest,  so  chilled  and  so 
tired, 
That  his  feet  and  his  finders  he  hardly  could 
nse; 
To  warm  them  a  little  was  all  he  desired , 
80  trifling  a  fsvor  could  any  refuse  T 

The  air  was  so  piercing,  that  people  that  night, 
In  the  tightest  of  houses,  could  scarcely  keep 
warm. 
And  the  neighbors  came  over  as  soon  as  Hwas 
light. 
To  inquire  how  Margery  fiired  in  the  storuL 

Bat  how  did  aatouishment  bristle  their  hair. 
When  blood  they  saw  sprinkled  profusely 
around; 

The  legs  of  a  stran|;er,  all  mangled  were  there. 
But  the  rest  of  his  body  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  blood  of  the  trayeller  was  everywhere 
thrown. 
On  the  hearth,  on  the  floor,  on  the  table  it 
Uy: 


Acd  to  every  one  there  it  was  very  well  knoicB 
Mot  a  oreatnr*  was  with  him  but  Marsery 
Grey. 

And  none  could  imagine  the  man  would  ad- 
mire. 
If  left  to  pursue  what  appeared  to  him  right. 
The  notion  of  leaving  his  legs  by  the  fire. 
And  travelling  on  stumps  such  a  terrible 
night 

Till  that  night  of  horror,  old  Margery'  never 
Was  known  to  discover  a  relish  for  sin; 

But  now  she  is  hatching  some  mischief  toreTcr, 
*Tis  hard  to  give  over  when  once  we  begin. 

She  measles  the  swine,  she  pesters  the  cattle. 
She  fly-blows  the  meat,  and  the  harvest  she 
blights; 
In  the  midst  of  a  tempest  at  windows  sbe*Il 
rattle. 
And  keeps  her  sick  neighbors  from  sleeping 
at  nights. 

Thus  fkt>m  gossip  to  gossip  the  story  goes 
round. 
And  the  list  of  her  crimes  is  enlarged  every 
day,— 
But  the  best  of  the  bunch  may  be  glad  if  they're 
found. 
As  dear  of  all  evil  as  Biargery  Qrey. 

The  stranger  who  strayed  to  her  humble  abode. 
Had  a  friend  that  came  with  him  a  part  of  the 
way. 
But  the  cold  was  so  piercing  he  ftoxe  on  the 
road. 
His  bones  by  the  side  of  the  laurel-bush  lay. 

And  the  boots  he  had  on  were  too  good  to  be 
lost. 
Bat  to  get  them  was  far  fix>m  a  matter  ef 
ease. 
For  the  leather  was  sUftned  to  horn  by  the 
fk-cst, 
80  he  took  off  the  legs  of  his  friend  by  the 
knees* 

And  in  Mirgery*s  cottage,   the  basiness  o^ 
thawing 
The  leather  and  legs,  did  the  stranger  begin. 
While  Margery  slumbered,— and,  after  much 
drawing, 
Saoceeded  in  getting  the  legs  from  within. 

This  ol^t  attained,  he  would  carry  no  farther 
A  uselei^s  encumbrance— but  let c  them  to  raise 

Doubt,  fear  and  suspicion  of  witchcraft  and 
mnrder. 
To  embitter  the  remnant  of  Margery's  daya. 

Ye  travellers  all  when  about  to  do  anght 
That  may  multiply  woe  where  you  happen  to 
stray. 
Make  a  paoss— and  bestow,  I  beseech  you,  n 
thought. 
On  the  legs  that  were  left  with  old  Biargery 
Grey. 
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A  little  article  written  loDg  ago  by  Mrs. 
8oule,  bat  mislaid,  is  next  ofierod.  It  will  he  a 
satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  though 
still  fiir  from  well,  and  yet  quite  unable  to 
write,  Mrs.  Soule  is  so  far  recoTered  as  to  be 
among  her  fViends  at  the  £fist,nnd  able  to 
travel  in  short  stages.  Her  physician  recom- 
mends journeying  for  her  disease,  and  it  is  her 
hope  to  be  able  to  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  remains  ot  the  winter  in  conforming  to 
his  advice.  May  she  soon  be  able  to  take  her 
Mcnstomed  post  in  the  Repository. 

A  HAPPT  HOME. 

If  there  is  a  paradise  on  earth  it  is  a  happy 
home.  No  other  pleasure  of  the  many  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  mortals  is  equal  to  that  calm  and 
rational  one  which  is  felt  at  the  family  altar. 
We  may  be  successful  in  business,  but  with  that 
saooees  comes  many  a  vexation ;  we  mity  have 
means  to  travel,— but  with  every  day's  eiyoy- 
ment  is  associated  fatigue  and  worry;  we  may 
pursue  fume,  but  our  feet  will  be  blistered  be- 
fore the  hill  is  halfway  climbed;  we  may  strive 
for  wisdom,  but  even  the  pleasure  of  study  has 
many  a  bitterness;  one  happiness  alone  on  earth 
is  marred  by  no  alloy  —  that  joy  we  find  in  a 
well-ordered  home.  There  the4<night  is  pure 
and  calm;  the  tnind  is  not  distracted  or  satiat- 
ed ;  the  heart  has  no  vexations  to  disturb  its 
sweet  repose. 

Is  there  a  lovelier  picture  in  this  lone  world 
than  that  presented  by  a  happy  home  ?  I  see 
one  now  in  my  mind*s  eye.  The  white-haired 
grandfather  sits  beside  the  biasing  fire  in  an 
arm-chair  that  is  smooth  with  age,  and  on  a 
stand  beside  him  rests  *"  the  big  ha*  Bible.*' 
Close  besiile  him  in  a  shraight-backud  rocker, 
sits  the  white-ooifed  grandmother,  her  wrin- 
kled fingers  busy  with  some  knitting-work,  for 
tender  feet  or  hands.  At  a  little  distance,  by  a 
well-lighted  table  sits  the  husband  and  the 
fiither,  now  reading  his  evening  paper  and  now 
sporting  w  happy  little  boy.  Close  beside 
him  sits  the  wi  and  mother,  with  one  fjot  up 
on  the  cradle,  where  sleeps  the  little  babe,  the 
youngest  bom,  the  pet  and  play -thing  of  the 
house.  On  a  chair  beside  her  stands  the  work- 
basket,  with  its  rolls  of  unmade  garments,  and 
its  piles  of  mending,  and  while  she  hiughs  at 
the  boy's  funny  speeches,  or  listens  to  the  fiith- 
er's  rviding,  her  needle  keeps  up  ever  its  mute 
action.  No  strings  or  buttons  off  in  that  well- 
ordered  home;  no  heelless  socks  or  kneeless 
pants.  They  are  not  rich,  and  yet  how  happy ! 
And  firom  such  happiness  no  one  need  be  ex- 


empt. With  gentle  manners  and  mutual  love, 
with  pious  hearts  and  cultivated  minds,  the 
joys  of  home  may  be  possessed  by  every  family. 
Soft  ways  will  smooth  ofif  the  perplexities  (f 
daily  labor;  mutual  love  will  wile  away  the 
vexations  to  which  life  is  subject;  reason  wi«l 
strengthen  the  mind  against  the  unavoidable 
ills  of  earth,  while  religion  will  pour  over  all  a 
hallowing  influence  that  sickness  nor  sorrow, 
nor  old  age  can  ever  disturb  or  destroy. 
Death  itself  cannot  entirely  mar  the  peace  anfl 
joy  of  such  a  home.  The  loved  ones  sicken  and 
die  and  are  buried ;  but  the  mourners,  while 
they  wreathe  the  head-stone  with  fair  flowers, 
and  plant  the  grave  with  myrtle,  look  up  ten- 
derly and  wistfully  to  that  home  beyond — that 
home  where  there  is  neither  sickness,  sorrow* 
nor  death,  and  as  they  look,  they  say  softly  to 
each  other,  **  We  shall  be  one  family  in  heav- 
en." G.A.  B. 

The  following  little   ofiering  which   is  not 
without  merit,  is  f**om  a  young  correspondent. 

HEART  ECKOEa. 
"By  HIditlx  Olj-de. 

I  have  made  another  happy. 

Waves  of  joy  upon  %  soul. 
Thirsting  keenly,  I  have  lavished* 

Back  to  me  the  waters  roll. 

A  heart  bereft  and  weary, 
I  have  tuned  to  dulcet  notes* 

A  low,  sweet  stnun  of  melody. 
Back  unto  me  now  floftts. 

I've  saved  a  soul  (h>m  s'nnirg. 
That  temptation  sorely  bound* 

The  goal  to  which  I  haatened 
Is  with  richer  jewels  crowned. 

I  have  maJe  another  happy! 

Drink,  my  soul,  the  neotared  draughf* 
That  thou  mayest  be  strong  and  holy* 

When  lifb's  bitter  cup  is  quafled. 

Drink,  my  soul,  the  sweet  libatioD* 
0*  the  thoughts  that  in  me  rise. 

They  are  sweeter  far  than  honey* 
They  are  fairer  than  the  skies. 

Qolden  thoughts!  and  valued  higher 
Than  the  tokens  friends  have  givea* 

Dearer  than  my  early  love-dreams. 
Bright  as  are  my  hopes  of  heaveii. 
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ARMY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Along  time  has  clnpscd  sinoe  anything  from 
the  army  has  fuund  pinoe  in  the  Editor's  Table. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  in  the  army  to  a  friend  may  make 
amendB,  if  such  are  demanded,  for  theomi&tion* 

FROM  TBB  WAR. 

**ThAt  you  would  devote  time  probably 
needed  fur  rest  nud  other  dutlev,  to  sending  me 
a  line  of  friendly  remembrance  and  encourage, 
ment,  proves  a  spirit  of  benevolence  [  can  but 
•appreciate.  Letters  are  at  a  premium  in  this 
far-away  region.  I  know  by  experience  how 
wearing  a  teacher's  work  is,  and  that  it  is  no 
r^Qvenator.  Dutlhave  found  a  calling  still 
more  wearing,  still  more  inducive  of  age  and. 
its  infirmities. 

*•  A  soldier's  life  I0  terribly  severe,  and  breaks 
down  constitutions  never  suspected  of  weak- 
ness. Men  of  delicate  health  or  tendencies  to 
disease*  and  those  at  all  advanced  in  years,  find 
themselves  gradually  civing  way  before  the  si- 
lent approaches  of  sickness  or  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  ixiwers.  And  yet  some  of  the 
most  delicate  endure  the  best.  There's  a  mys- 
tery about  some  oases.  A  strong  man,  appa- 
rently of  the  firmest  health,  gives  up,  while  a 
slight,  weak  form  holds  its  own  in  the  same  la- 
bors and  exposures,  even  gaining  strength  and 
weight.  Id  all  ci^es  it  is  not  the  toils  and  ex- 
posures that  destroy  health,  but  the  privation 
of  means  fur  rj^newing  the  vigor  of  the  s^'stem, 
at  the  close  of  each  day.  Could  the  soldier  find 
a  warm,  nutritious  supper  and  comfortable  bed 
awaiting  him  after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  he 
could  go  on  erij(»ying  and  thriving  on  a  long 
march.  But  i>n  h;ilting  at  night,  he  must  spend 
an  hour,  more  or  less,  in  laboriously  collecting 
ftiel  for  the  cimp-fire,  then  he  must  travel  to 
the  nearest  spring  or  stream  after  a  canteen  full 
^f  water,  and  by  that  time  he  is  ready  to  begin 
preparations  tor  supper.  Ue  makes  coffee  in 
his  dipper,  and  sups  on  *  hard  tack '  and  coffee, 
then  makes  the  ground  bis  bed,  and  is  fortu- 
nate if  even  in  dreams,  Eden-like  visions  pass 
before  his  mind's  eye.  I  can  form  some  idea  of 
these  things  a.s  our  regiment  has  had  its  share 
of  marching  and  fighting  too,  since  our  arrival 
in  this  department." 

GONUNDRUII. 
^hy  are  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  "  one  and  in 
separable ' '  ?    Behold  the  reason. 
AbraUA-MLINcoln. 


WRfTE  TO  THE  SOlOtERS. 
The  following  article  with  the  above  beading, 
I  find  in  a  little  paper  called  the  Fru  SoiUh  •  a 
pa|)er  published  at  Hilton  Head,  the  heai-quar- 
ters  of  our  army  in  South  Car^lioa.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  read  and  pondered,  and  acted  upon. 
It  runs  thus: 

•*  Occupation  is  a  grand  thing,  and  qnitd  as 
important  to  the  tone  and  heart  of  an  army  as 
hard  bread  and  baoon.  The  monster  against 
which  Dr.  Kane  fbught  so  successfully  in  the 
Arctic  night,  with  theatre  and  fndio,  wanders 
listlessly  up  and  down  our  cimp?  Would  you 
believe— and  yet  it  is  true  —  that  many  a  poor 
ffellow  in  this  Army  of  the  Cumberland  has  lite- 
rally died  to  go  home;  dM  of  the  terrible,  un- 
satisfied longing,  homesickness  T  That  it  lies  at 
the  heart  of  many  a  disease  bearing  a  learned 
name  7  It  is  langor,  debility,  low  fever,  loss  of 
appetite,  slccples'iness,  death,  and  yet,  through 
all,  it  is  only  that  sad  thing  they  call  Nostalgia. 
Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  boy  who  •  lays 
him  down  and  dies,'  a-hungered  and  starving 
for  home,  does  not  fall  as  well  and  truly  fbr  his 
country's  sake  as  if  a  rebel  bullet  bad  found  his 
heart  out  7  Against  it  the  surgeon  combats  in 
vain,  for  *  who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseas- 
ed?' 

**  The  loved  ones  at  home  fiave  something  to 
answer  for  in  this  business,  and  it  pains  mo  to 
think  that  more  than  one  man  has  let  his  life 
slip  out  of  a  grasp  too  weak  to  hold  it,  just  be- 
cause his  dearest  fHends  did  not  send  bim  a 
prescription  once  a  week,  price  three  cents —  a 
letter  from  home*  Is  some  poor  fellow  sinking 
at  heart  because  you  do  not  write  him  7  If 
there  is,  lay  my  letter  down  at  once  and  write 
your  own,  and  may  he  who  sent  a  messenger 
all  the  way  from  heaven  to  earth  with  glad  ti- 
dings, forgive  you  fur  deferring  a  hope  to  fome 
solditT  boy.  You  would  not  wonder  at  my 
warmth,  liad  you  seen  that  boy  waiting  and 
waiting,  as  I  have,  for  one  little  word  from 
somebody.  Too  proud  to  own,  and  yet  to  sin- 
cere to  quite  conceal  it,  he  tries  to. strangle  the 
thought  of  home,  and  goes  into  the  battle, 
whence  he  never  comes  forth.  Let  me  relate 
one  incident. 

'*  An  Indiana  soldier  was  struck  in  the  breast 
at  Chtckamauga  and  fell.  The  bullet's  errand 
was  about  done  when  it  reached  him ;  it  pierc- 
ed coat  and  under-clothing,  and  there  was  force 
enouffh  left  in  it  to  wound  if  not  to  kill  him;  it 
had  to  work  its  way  through  a  iM-ccioiis  pack- 
age of  nine  letters,  indited  by  one  dear  neart 
and  traced 'by  one  dear  hand;  that  done,  the 
bullet's  power  expended,  there  it  lay  asleep 
acrainst  the  soldier's  breast!  Have  you  been 
miking  such  fc  shield,  dear  lady,  for  anybody  7 
Take  care  that  it  does  not  Isok.one  letter  of  be- 
ing bullet-proof." 
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THE  MOORTAINEERS  DF  TENNESSH. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Continiied  firom  Janoftry  number. 

ATIDB  of  painful  conjeotures  and 
apprehensioiis  surged  through  the 
mind  of  Ross  as  he  held  the  little  bauble 
put  into  his  hand  bj  his  attendant,  War- 
ren. The  bracelet  of  Helen  Mordant ! 
How  came  it  here  in  this  mountain  wil- 
derness, so  remote  from  all  civilized  hab- 
itations, and  so  nearly  inaccessible  to  any 
foot  save  that  of  the  mountain  goat,  or 
the  almost  equally  wild  mountaineer? 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Who  had  robbed 
her  of  this  jewel,  so  jealously  prized,  and 
for  so  many  generations  the  treasured 
heir-loom  of  her  proud  father's  arrogant 
and  aristocratic  race  ?  Yet,  wa^  it  really 
hers?  He  examined  it  again  and  again, 
with  a  half-doubting,  troubled  eye,  only 
to  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
identity.  He  conld  not  be  mistaken. 
Here  was  the  lion  couchanty  which  Helen 
had  one  day  explained  as  the  heraldic  in- 
signia of  the  Mordant  family  arms,  sculp- 
tured in  a  ruby  set  in  fretted  gold,  and 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  extraordinary  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  the  stone  —  the  color  and 
tracery  —  could  not  be  forgotten;  and, 
making  assurance  doubly  sure,  as  he 
pressed  a  little  spring,  the  precious  stone  |  probability. 
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in  its  jewelled  setting  sprung  back,  ro- 
vealing  on  its  reverse  a  tiny  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  ladv  in  antique  costume,  whioh 
he  had  once  before  seen. 

Ross  groaned  aloud,  as  all  possibility 
that  the  bauble  might  belong  to  some  oth- 
er, vanished  with  this  appearance.  The 
warning  of  Reno— the  shots  he  had  spok- 
en of  having  heard  —  the  fi^h  trail  of 
men  and  mules  in  this  deep,  silent  moun- 
tain neighborhood — all  this  occurred  to 
him  with  a  suddenness  and  force  which 
struck  a  great  fear  to  his  heart.  What 
if  Helen  had  been  carried  away  by  some 
of  the  lawless  and  unscrupulous  men  who, 
uniting  themselves  to  a  great  and  holy 
cause,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  had,  un- 
der its  cloak,  carried  plans  of  villiany 
and  crime  which  he  could  not  now  thitik 
of  without  horror. 

"  Good  God!  We  must  know  more  of 
this,  Warren,"  said  the  young  leader,  in 
husky  tones,  throwing  himself  from  hig 
horse.  »» This  trail  may  lead  us  to  an 
explanation  of  this  fearful  mystery,  and 
we  will  follow  it  wherever  it  leads." 

**  Mayn't  it  have  been  stolen  by  some 
of  Mordant's  niggers  and  given  to  one  of 
them  are  fellows  that's  always  hanging 
about  the  plantation,  don't  you  think, 
sir  ?  "  said  Warren,  rather  with  the  hope 
of  relieving,  by  the  suggestion,  the  an- 
guish which  he  saw  overwhelmed  his 
leader,  than  with  any  real  fiuth  in  its 
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Boss  looked  in  his  face  with  a  vacant 
expression  which  denoted  how  little  the 
supposition  impressed  him.  "  We  must 
first  ascertain  whether  any  of  these  tracks 
turn  back,  or  whether  they  all  follow  in 
one  direction,"  said  he,  as  if  continuing 
his  first  remark. 

*•  I  will  soon  find  that  out,"  said  War- 
ren, dropping  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  carefully  examining  the  faint,  but 
evidently  fresh  trail  winding  along  over 
the  mossy  stones,  and  between  the  sharp, 
jagged  rocks,  cropping  out  everywhere 
thickly  around  them.  For  some  diBtance 
he  crawled  slowly  along,  gently  removing 
any  little  herb,  or  coarse,  long  grass,  which 
might  cover  or  obscure  the  important  ob- 
jects of  his  search. 

"  Well,  captain,  I  am*  certain  of  one 
thing ;  whoever  has  gone  forward  on  this 
path  hasn't  never  come  back  again. 
Every  one  o*  these  tracks  pints  in  one 
direction." 

«*  Our  course  then  is  decided,"  said 
Boss,  with  an  accent  and  look  of  relief. 
**Let  us  mount  our  horses  and  follow 
them." 

They  at  once  remounted,  and  with  as 
much  expedition  as  the  weariness  of  their 
jtfded  beasts  would  allow,  pu.shed  on  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  trail.  It 
led  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mountains 
— ^ferther  and  farther  from  the  high  road 
they  had  been  endeavoring  to  find. 
They  plunged  down  into  deep  gullies  and 
dark  ravines,  and  climbed  up  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  the  reeking  sweat  of 
their  horses  whitening  their  bridles  with 
foam,  and  their  limbs  trembling  with  the 
strain  of  their  unwonted "  and  fierce  ex- 
ertiobs.    . 

**  Poor  fellow !  "  said  Boss,  patting  his 
horses'  neck,  with  a  kind  hand  **  this  is  ter- 
rible travel,  but  we  must  push  on.  More 
t  lan  you  know  depends  on  your  sure  foot 
and  strong  limb ; "  and  the  tired  beasts 
as  if  conscious  of  ,the"  necessity,  still 
struggled  forward,  now  plunging  on  their 
knees  and  now  sliding  down  the  steep  and 
slippery  descent,  but  bravely  bending  to 
the  task. 

It  was  at  length  noon-day.  The  sun 
shone  hotly  down  through  the  tall  tree- 
ops,  and  the  motionless  air  grew  sultry 


and  suffocating.  The  panting  animals 
could  scarcely  proceed — 

**  They  must  have  rest,  and  food,  and 
water,  if  we  can  find  them.  Poor  brutes ! 
they  can  stand  this  hot,  break-neck  work 
no  longer." 

•♦  By  George !  they've  proved  them- 
selves capital  animals  for  a  pinch,"  re- 
plied Warren ;  "  as  willing  as  they  are 
st|ong  and  sure-footed.  What  a  deuced 
hard  scrabble  the  poor  fellows  had  for 
their  lives,  and  ours  too,  for  that  matter, 
down  there  among  them  great  rolling 
rocks  and  rushing  water.  Galloping  up 
that  are  cataract  was  no  fool  of  a  feat  I 
tell  you.  It  minded  me  of  a  play  I  saw 
at  the  theatre  in  New  York  once,  only  it 
was  a  woman  that  went  galloping  up  a 
cataract  there  instead  of  two  men.  But 
I  think  I  hear  running  water." 

The  two  men  dismounted  and  led  their 
poor  leg- weary  beasts  towards  a  group  <  f 
nigh,  shady  rocks  and  trees,  from  which 
was  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  water, 
and  soon  came  upon  a  smooth  piece  of 
green  turf  that  was  kept  fresh  and  thrifty 
by  a  cool  spring  that  bubbled  up  from 
the  rocks,  and,  running  over,  spread  out 
over  the  little  sloping  lawn,  and  found  a 
channel  at  its  foot,  whence  it  went  rush- 
ing and  gurgling  on,  down  into  a  gulf, 
and  was  lost  to  sight. 

**  This  is  fortunate,"  exclaimed  Boas ; 
"  thank  God !  we  can  refresh  ourselves 
and  our  horses  here,  for  an  hour,  and  go 
on  afterwards  all  the  faster." 

They  imbibed  long,  deep  draughts  of 
the  refreshing  liquid,  cool  and  delicious 
as  nectar ;  and,  their  horses  satisfied,  re- 
moved their  saddles  and  bridles,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  grase  at  will,  sure  that 
their  instincts  would  secure  their  remain- 
ing where  so  rich  and  plentiful  a  feast  of 
fresh  grass  was  spread  for  their  hungry 
mouths. 

Their  horses  cared  for,  they  laved  their 
own  hot  and  dusty  faces  in  the  cool 
spring,  and  then  sought  the  shelter  of 
some  overhanging  rocks,  whose  deep  re- 
cesses lay  in  dense  shadow,  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  soft  moss  to  rest. 

Sweet,  cool  airs,  put  in  motion  by  the 
gushing  spring,  played  over  their  heads 
and  sunburnt  faces,  and  the  gentle  mur- 
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iDur  of  the  water  invited  jsleep  and  re- 
pose. But,  soothing  as  were  these,  and 
wearj  as  was  Ross,  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  example  of  his  friend, 
who  was  soon  buried  in  profound  slum- 
ber. The  apprehensions  and  conjectures 
whidi  still  kept  chasing  one  another 
through  his  own  troublea  mind  were  in- 
mrmountable  barriers  to  sleep.  Again 
and  again  he  examined  the  bracelet,  ag  if 
that  could  give  him  a  clue  to  the  mystery 
of  its  presence  in  the  mountain-wilder- 
ness.    He  grew  nervously  agitated. 

"  This  will  not  do !  "  he  at  length 
thought,  thrusting  the  bracelet  back  into 
his  pocket.  "  I  must  sleep  and  rest  for 
what  is  before  me.  I  have  already  pass- 
ed two  nights  and  days  without  closing 
my  eyes.  I  must  sleep  now  for  an  hour, 
or  I  shall  be  unfitted  for  meeting  my  new 
labors,  and  perhaps  dangers." 

He  turned  his  fiice  to  the  rocks,  reso- 
lately  closing  his  eyes  and  determining 
t6  lose  himself  in  a  refreshing  slumber. 
A  forgetfulness,  delicious  and  dreamy 
was  fast  stealing  over  him,  when  he  was 
roused  by  a  peculiar  sound  which  instant- 
ly startled  him  from  his  coming  sleep. 
Every  sense  on  the  alert,  he  listened  for 
its  repetition.  It  came  —  a  long,  deep, 
but  suppressed  sound,  like  a  human 
groan. 

"  It  is  the  soughing  of  the  wind," 
thought  he,  "  but  I  could  almost  imagine 
it  a  groan." 

He  heard  it  again.  This  time  there 
oould  be  no  illusion.  It  was  a  groan 
from  something  in  agony. 

"Warren!  Warren!"  he  called  in  a 
suppressed  tone,  "wake  up.  There  is 
something  back  in  the  darkness  of  this 
eave.  Wake  up  and  let  us  go  in  and  see 
what  it  is !  " 

^  Warren  rubbed  his  eyes,  stretched 
himself,  and  stared  vacantly  in  the  start- 
led face  of  Ross.     "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  somebody  or  something  is 
in  this  cave.     Listen." 

In  another  minute  a  louder  and  deeper 
groan  than  ever  quite  cleared  away  the 
remains  of  Warren's  sleepiness,  and  he 
was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 

They  walked  carefully  m  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and  it  led  diem  to  the  en- 


trance of  what  was  really  a  cave,  but  of 
what  size  they  could  not  tell.  At  first  it 
seemed  very  deep  and  dark,  but,  standing 
in  the  entrance,  their  eyes  soon  became 
accustomed  to  its  obscurity,  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  neither  very  deep  nor  ex- 
tremely dark. 

"Here  is  somebody  lying  on  the 
ground,  I  think,"  said  Ross. 

He  was  not  deceived.  On  the  ground 
lay  a  human  figure,  breathing  heavily. 
They  went  in. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  inquired  Ross.  A 
heavier  breathing  and  a  groan  was  the 
answer. 

"Some  rascally,  murderous  fray  has 
been  carried  on  here,"  said  Ross,  with  a 
shudder  of  pain ;  for  with  the  appearance 
of  this  apparently  dying  figure,  came  the 
thought  of  Helen's  bracelet. 

"  Let  us  carry  the  poor  creature  out 
into  the  light,  Warren." 

They  took  the  body  gently  up,  and  by 
the  boots  and  clothing  perceived  that  it 
was  a  man.  Warren  was  the  nearest  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  as  the  light 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  being  he  saw  his 
face. 

"  By  all  that  is  holy !  "  he  exclaimed, 
nearly  letting  him  fall,  "  if  this  isn't  Wil- 
son." 

"  Wilson !  "  ejaculated  Ross.  "  Can 
that  be  ?  He  has  found  his  reward  then. 
He  was  a  traitor  to  our  cause  while  he 
made  the  loudest  pretensions.  It  was  he 
and  one  other  ambitious  fellow  who  be- 
trayed all  our  plans  while  they  accused 
me  of  spending  their  money  and  plotting 
against  them.  Verily  this  man  has  his 
reward.  But  come ;  bad  as  he  is,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  for  him." 

They  bore  him  gently  out  and  laid  him 
on  the  sofl  cool  grass,  he  still  uncon- 
scious. 

"Bring  some  water,  Warren;  I  will 
see  what  ails  him  while  you  are  gone." 

Warren  took  a  leathern  drinking-cup 
from  his  pocket  and  •  went  to  fill  it  from 
the  spring,  while  Ross  unbuttoned  Wil- 
son's coat  and  took  off  his  hat,  which  was 
slouched  down  quite  to  his  eyebrows. 
The  blood  followed  its  removal,  and  the 
young  man  now  saw  that  he  was  severely 
wounded  on  the  head,  and  had  received  a 
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shot  in  the  breast.  Clothes,  neck,  arms 
and  hair  were  soaked  with  blood,  most  of 
it  partially  dried.  He  still  breathed,  but 
was  evidently  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood.  Ross  bathed  his  wounds  in  the 
cool  spring  water,  and  bound  them  up  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He 
appeared  to  reyive  under  the  treatment ; 
his  pale  lips  moved  and  articulated  the 
single  won!  "water."  They  held  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  a  few  swal- 
lows, and  in  a  few  moments  consciousness 
seemed  partially  to  return,  although  he 
neither  perceived  who  was  over  him,  nor 
spoke. 

Koss  devoted  every  energy  to  Uie  task 
of  reviving  him.  Reno  had  communicat- 
ed to  him  the  fact  that  Wilson  with  seve- 
ral others  of  his  clan  had  been  seen 
prowling  around  Mordant's  plantation  on 
the  evening  of  the  expected  wedding,  and 
it  was  from  him  that  he  now  looked  to 
learn  something  of  the  mysterious  appear- 
ance of  Helen's  bracelet  in  the  mountains. 
This  man  had  long  been  more  than  sus- 
pected of  robbery  and  perhaps  murder, 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
Rdss  and  some  others  had  forborne  to  at- 
tempt his  exclusion  from  their  company. 
But  nothing  could  be  definitely  proved 
against  him,  and  many  honest  persons 
with  whom  he  had  ingratiated  himself  by 
his  crafly  and  plausible  bearing,  would 
never  consent  that  he  should  be  excluded 
from  the  band.  So  he  remained  among 
them,  a  leader  often  in  their  secret  meet- 
ings ;  a  sower  of  discord  and  suspicion 
always;  a  purleiner  of  things  not  his 
own,  there  had  been  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, and  a  dangerous  foe  when  his 
wrathful  and  unscrupulous  nature  was 
aroused  by  opposition  or  watchfulness  of 
his  management.  He  had  always  hated 
Ross  because  of  his  magnanimity  and 
fidelity  to  his  trust,  and  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
him,  and  he  spared  no  means  secretly  to 
injure  him  in  the  minds  of  the  little  band 
of  which  Ross  was  the  active,  fiuthful  and 
trusted  leader. 

All  these  things  came  back  now  to  the 
mind  of  the  youn^  man  as  he  leaned  anx- 
iously over,  the  still  half  unconscious  and 
speechless  man. 


"  Warren,  isn't  there  a  drop  of  brandy 
left  in  the  little  pocket-flask  in  my  haver- 
sack? Look,  will  you?  it  lies  under 
that  tree." 

An  unexpected  quantity  of  the  needed 
liquor  was  found,  and  they  poured  a  por- 
tion of  it  down  the  wounded  man's  thit>at. 
The  fiery  fluid  roused  the  life  that  was 
fast  waning.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  inquiringly  around  him. 

"  Wilson,"  said  Ross,  with  that  majes- 
ty of  voice  which  had  often  controlled  die 
most  ungovernable  of  his  band,  "  Wilaon, 
how  came  you  here  ?  Speak,  and  answer 
me.' 

"  Captain  Ross  !  "  sighed  the  wounded 
man  with  a  painful  effort,  '*  have  mercy 
on  me !  Ic  is — I  am — "  What  he 
would  have  said  was  not  known ;  he  could 
not  finish — his  eyes  closed  and  his  head 
sunk  heavily  on  his  breast.  It  was  some- 
thing, however,  that  he  had  recognized 
Ross,  that  consciousness  had  returned 
again.  Warren  rubbed  his  temples  with 
brandy,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had  bo 
far  recovered  as  to  swallow  a  little  bread 
soaked  in  brandy.  His  strength  wiU  vis- 
ibly increased. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  a  confessor," 
murmured  he,  after  a  little  pause.  *<  I 
am  dying." 

*<  Confess  to  me !  "  said  Ross,  *' There 
is  no  priest  here.  I  will  say  a  prayer  for 
you." 

The  dying  man  nodded  gratefully. 
"  Tell  me  first,"  said  Ross,  "  how  you 
came  here ;  have  you  been  engaged  in  a 
raid  that  has  ended  in  robbery  and  mur- 
der?" 

Wilson  assented. 

"  Against  whom  ?    Can  you  tell  ?  " 
"Mordant — the  young  woman.    Old 
Sol  told  us—" 

"  Are  they  dead  —  murdered  ?  "  cried 
Ross,  in  breathless  suspense. 
Wilson  shook  his  head  in  denial. 
"  Carried    away — ^to    the  black  mill. 
Old  Sol—'.' 

"Where  is  the  mill?  Who  is  old 
Sol?"  inquired  Ross,  his  heart  beating 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 

The  dyin^man  was  exhausted  and 
speechless.  The  remaining  drops  of  the 
precious  contents  of  the  pocket-fllask  were 
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drained  into  his  moath  and,  for  a  last 
time,  he  rallied.  With  his  little  remain- 
ing strength  he  raised  his  arm  already 
palsied  with  death,  and  indicating  the  di- 
rection "ten  miles,"  be  gasped  out,  "Ho- 
ly virgin,  pray  for  me ! "  One  brief 
stmgele  and  he  was  dead. 

"Tknow  enough,"  said  Koss,  rising  to 
his  feet,  and  trowing  a  handkerchief 
from  his  own  pocket  over  the  dead  man's 
face,  for  who  is  there  that  does  not  in- 
stinctively seek  to  hide  from  human  sight 
the  ghastly  and  awful  lineaments  of  the 
dead? 

"We  will  saddle  our  horses  at  once 
and  continue  our  journey.  They  are  a 
little  rested,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
go  on  without  rest— every  moment  now  is 
an  hour." 

The  horses,  which  were  still  comforta- 
bly engaged  in  cropping  the  short,  sweet 
grass,  unwillingly  submitted  their  mouths 
to  the  bit  and  bridle,  and  they  once  more 
set  out  on  their  painful  and  difficult  jour- 
ney. 

"This  is  the  direction  indicated  by 
Wilson,  poor  devil,"  said  Ross ;  "  and  it 
is  very  curious  that  we  have  been  all 
along  pursuing  the  very  same  path  —  if 
path  it  may  be  called,  which  is  only  a 
few  mule  tracks  along  the  most  rocky, 
stony,  precipitous,  dangerous  declivities, 
and  tangled  brushwood  I  ever  saw.  It 
seems  as  if  Providence  had  directed  us,  or 
we  should  never  have  got  on  as  we  have 
done,  and  fallen  in  with  this  poor  dead 
rascal,  who  perhaps  is  the  only  one  who 
could  have  given  us  the  clue  to  the  fear- 
ful mystery  which  hangs  over  Miss  Mor- 
dant and  perhaps  her  family." 

"  I've  often  thought,"  said  Warren,  in 
a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  "  that  God .  inter- 
feres in  our  affairs  much  oftener  than  even 
the  best  Christians,  and  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  one,  think.  Who'd  a'  thought,  for 
instance,  that  getting  lost  among  these 
lonely  mountains,  where  you'd  think  no- 
body would  ever  think  of  coming,  was 
just  the  best  way  to  take  to  find  out  a 
very  important  secret?  Then  again,  if 
we  and  our  horses  hadn't  been  tired  all 
out  we  shouldn't  'ave  thought  o*  stopping 
in  the  place  we  did  to  rest,  and  of  course 
we  shouldn't  have  come  across  that  poor 


murdered  wretch  who  was  the  very  one 
of  all  others  we  wanted  to  see." 

Ross  assented  in  few  words,  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  way  prevented  further 
conversation,  and  soon  absorbed  the  entire 
attention  of  the  two  men.  The  neighbor- 
hood grew  every  step  wilder  and  more 
dreary.  They  were  now  entangled  in  the 
thick  undergrowth  of  a  primeval  forest; 
great  rocks,  steep  and  craggy,  shot  up 
their  tall  summits  high  over  the  tops  of 
the  giant  pines  and  hemlock  that  crowned 
the  scene.  Every  trace  of  their  path  was 
long  since  lost,  and  Warren  at  length  dis- 
mounting, climbed  up  the  rocks  to  look 
off  in  the  distance,  but  he  could  see  only 
the  same  endless  forests  with  rocks  and 
mountains  rising  higher  and  higher  one 
above  the  other,  the  farther  they  receded, 
until  nothing  of  them  was  visible  but 
their  dark  blue  summits,  cutting  the  pale 
blue  sky. 

"  A  deep  valley  must  soon  intervene," 
said  Ross,  as  he  stood,  uncertain  which 
way  to  direct  their  course,  "  and  then  we 
shall  be  likely  to  come  upon  the  trail 
again.     Let  us  go  on." 

They  once  more  started,  the  fretted 
and  tired  animals  stumbling  over  fallen 
trees,  catching  their  legs  in  great,  tangled 
vines,  and  cutting  them  against  sharp 
rocks.  Light  at  length  began  to  be  visi- 
ble through  the  trees,  and  the  wanderers 
soon  emerged  upon  a  more  open  place. 
The  trees  were  scattered,  the  ground  less 
rocky,  and  green  grass  intermingled  with 
moss  was  at  intervals  visible.  They 
stopped  again  to  breathe  and  water  their 
horses,  which  were  fearfully  worried  and 
overheated,  while  they  dismounted  and 
looked  about  them.  Traces  of  travel 
were  again  visible,  and  pretty  soon .  a 
clearly  defined  path  was  discovered. 

**  Here  is  the  trail  again,"  exclaimed 
Ross,  a  sense  of  great  relief  evident  in 
his  voice  and  aspect.  "We  shall  soon 
come  to  some  inhabited  place,  I  think  the 
one  we  are  in  search  of.  It  must  be 
nearly  ten  miles  that  we  have  stumbled 
along  in  this  infernal  forest,  since  we  left 
the  spot  where  Wilson  lies." 

"  It  might  be  twenty  by  the  weariness 
I  feel,  and  the  looks  of  our  poor  jaded 
horses,"   replied    Warren,    swinging  his 
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urms  and  Btretching  his  legs  to  rest 
them. 

**  This  path  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
travelled  but  a  few  hours  ago.  These 
mule  tracks  are  fresh.  Lord,  who*d  ever 
think  of  any  one  living  or  travelling  here 
in  such  a  wild  place." 

"  These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a 
very  considerable  population,"  remarked 
Ross,  as  he  slowly  paced  back  and  forth 
for  a  few  minutes.  '*  A  population  much 
of  it  infinitely  more  ignorant  than  the 
most  ignorant  slave  I  ever  mot.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  even 
know  the  days  of  the  week.  Many  who 
never  use  a  comb,  but  habitually  wear 
their  hair  hanging  straight  down  ovel- 
their  eyes,  completely  hiding  their  fore- 
heads, and  making  it  necessary  to  peer 
out  between  their  tangled  locks  like  a 
poodle  dog." 

"  Good  Lord  !  who'd  ever  believe  any 
white  person  could  be  so  ignorant  in  this 
land  of  freedom  ?  "  ejaculated  Warren,  in 
great  wonder. 

"  You  forget,"  said  Ross,  "  that  this  is 
not  a  land  of  freedom  but  a  land  of  slave- 
ry, and  where  slavery  exists  ignorance 
among  the  lower  orders  must  always  pre- 
vail. Do  you  suppose  that  the  poor 
*  white  trash'  would  submit  to. the  degra- 
dation if  they  knew  any  better  ?  At  the 
North  where  every  one  may  be  educated, 
do  you  suppose  you  could  find  a  single 
person  however  poor  and  low,  who  does 
not  know  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  who  does  not  at  least,  carry  a 
little  wooden  comb  in  his  pocket.  The 
fact  is,  the  North  is  a  land  of  free  schools, 
while  the  South  is  almost  destitute  of  any 
schools  whatever,  save  those  intended  for 
the  favored  few." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difierence?" 

"  Cau::<e  ?  slavery  to  be  sure  f  Do  you 
suppose  slavery  can  exist  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  any  country,  without  its  practi- 
cally becoming  a  land  of  barbarism  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  guess,  judging 
from  what  you  see  here  in  the  South, 
that  it  couldn't  very  well  be  did,"  replied 
Warren,  with*  a  comical  look,  as  they  re- 
mounted their  horses,  which,  having 
drank  and  rested,  were  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  start  again.     Two  other   little 


trails,  one  on  each  hand,  a  few  rods  ftir- 
ther  on,  ran  into  the  one  they  were  pur- 
suing, and  pretty  soon  it  began  to  de- 
scend. They  followed  it  with  a  strong 
hope  that  they  were  now  really  near  their 
journey's  end,  when  suddenly  it  opened 
into  two  separate  paths,  the  one  diverg- 
ing to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  west, 
and  as  well  as  they  could  judge,  one  de- 
scending into  one  valley  and  the  otlier 
into  another.  Here  they  were  complete- 
ly at  fault.  Which  should  they  take  ? 
As  with  a  troubled  gaze  Ross  stood  ex- 
amining first  one  direction  then  the  other, 
a  strange  feeling  that  he  had  had  before, 
came  over  him,  that  this  landscape  was 
not  entirely  strange  to  him.  This  im- 
pression suddenly  vanished,  when  to  his 
joyful  surprise  he  saw  two  figures  coming 
up  the  valley  by  the  right  hand  path,  to- 
wards the-  divurgent  spot  where  he  and 
Warren  were  still  standing.  It  was  a 
plainly  dressed  man,  by  his  peculiar  garb 
apparently  a  country  clergyman,  and  a 
woman  clad  in  the  homely  costume  worn 
by  the  mountaineers. 

»•  Thank  heaven !  "  thought  Rosb, 
"  now  my  uncertainty  will  be  ended." 

He  rode  to  meet  them.     ''  Good  afler* 
noon,  sir,"  said  he  with  polite  salutation, 
»•  will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  vallej' 
from  which  you  have  come  ?  " 

"  It  is  Moss-dale." 

"  And  where  does  this  left  hand  path 
lead?    We  are  lost." 

*»  To  a  valley  called  by  the  inhabitants 
the  Black  Valley." 

"And  to  the  Black  Mill,  perhaps," 
said  Rosi^,  joyfully  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  for  such 
he  was  notwithstanding  his  homely  garb, 
"  we  are  just  going  there  ourselves." 

"  I  will  bear  you  company,  then,"  said 
the  young  man.  **  But  you  are  old,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  weary,  will  you  not  ride 
my  horse?  I  will  dismount  and  lead 
him  by  the  bridle." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  "  my  strength 
is  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  my 
walk.  It  is  not  far  to  the  place,  and  it 
will  soon  be  impossible  to  remain  on 
horseback,  the  paUi  descends  so  rapidly." 

During  this  short  conversation,  the  wo- 
man who   accompanied    the  clergyman, 
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fixed  a  long  and  penetrating  gaze  upon 
Boss,  inquiring  at  last,  "  What  can  lead 
you  to  the  Black  Mill,  sir  7  " 

Ross  turned  towards  his  inquisitor. 
The  gentle  tones  of  her  voice  produced  a 
peculiar,  and  inexplicable  efifect  upon 
him,  and  there  was  something  in  her  fea- 
tures which  called  up  a  dim  memory,  too 
vague  to  grasp,  but  which  he  could  not 
banish.  Yet  he  answered  her  with  his 
accustomed  self-possession. 

"  What  leads  me  to  the  Mi  1  will  be 
batter  explained  after  1  arrive  there,  I 
think.  At  all  events,  I  must  hasten  on 
and  see." 

Meanwhile  Ross  had  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  he  and  his  companion  rode  for- 
ward a  little  in  advance  of  the  pedestri- 
ans, but  the  roughness  and  unevenuess  of 
the  path,  covered  as  it  was  with  rolling 
atones  which  often  nearly  blocked  up  the 
way,  retarded  their  progress,  and  they 
were  soon  overtaken.  After  a  little  time 
the  path  became  suddenly  very  steep,  and 
they  found  it  necessary,  as  the  clergyman 
had  assured  them  would  be  the  case,  to 
dismount  and  take  their  horses  by  the 
bridle.  The  poor,  wearied  animals  picked 
their  way  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
the  pedestrians  were  soon  at  their  side 
again.  The  woman  walked,  as  it  appear- 
ed, as  near  as  possible  to  Ross,  into  whose 
face  she  continually  but  covertly  gazed. 

♦'Pardon  me,  sir,"  she  at  length  ex- 
cused herself,  **  but  may  I  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  scar  I  see  under  your  eye  ?  " 

*•  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  young 
man  in  much  surprise,  '*  it  has  been  there 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  could  tell 
you  much  more  easily  the  cause  of  seve- 
ral other  scars  which  I  bear  about  my 
person,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  jou 
did  not  inquire  in  relation  to  this  deeper, 
more  conspicuous  one  upon  my*  forehead." 

The  woman  was  about  to  r^ply,  when 
a  sharp  bend  in  the  pathway  opened  a 
full  and  complete  view  of  the  valley. 
The  clergyman,  who  was  in  advance, 
stopped  a  moment,  interrupting  the  con- 
versation by  pointing  with  his  hand  and 
remarking  to  Ross — 

"  Yonder  is  the  mill." 

The  latter,  when  he  beheld  the  old 
building  Wtidged  in   between    the  black 


rocks,  seemed  struck  as  if  by  lightning. 
He  dropped  the  bridle,  stood  stock  still, 
raised  both  clasped  hands  before  him,  ex- 
claiming in  startling  tones,  <*  Good  God ! 
this  is  my  home !  I  was  born  here." 

The  woman  grasped  his  arm  with  a 
trembling  hand  'and  pale  cheek.  "  Lou- 
is ! "  she  exclaimed  with  a  wild  cry, 
•"  Louis !  yes,  it  is  he !  "  and,  sinking 
upon  her  knees,  she  sobbed  and  prayed 
and  wrung  her  hands.  "  0,Mr.  Morton, 
God  has  wrought  a  miracle ;  it  is  he— it 
is  ho  —  he  is  found  again  !  " 

"Woman!"  exclaimed  Ross  in  the 
greatest  agitation  —  "  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  me  —  of  my  youth  —  there  w 
something  in  your  voice — " 

"  And  should  not  you  be  moved  by  the 
voice  of  your  old  foster-mother,  Kate? 
It  was  in  that  mill  you  spent  your  early, 
boyish  years.  You  were  not  seven  years 
old  when  we  lost  you.  But  you  are  mis- 
taken in  one  thing  —  you  were  not  bom 
here.  Now  I  have  told  so  much,  every- 
thing must  come  to  light  —  the  whole  se- 
cret must  be  unravelled.  Mr.  Morton, 
my  good  pastor  and  almost  only  friend, 
knows  all.  O,  sir,  you  have,  become  a 
great  gentleman,  I  see,  and  you  had  a 
right  too,  for  you  are  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  Mr.  Mordant,  the  great  planter." 

"  Of  Mr.  Mordant,"  exclaimed  Ross, 
turning  very  pale.  "  Mordant  down  on 
the  river?  Woman,  are  you  insane? 
tell  me,  I  beseech  you.  But,  no — stop — 
let  me  think — yes — yes — I  recognize  yon 
now — ^you  were  my  mother !  " 

"Your  foster-mother,  sir.  Don't  be 
too  angry  —  you  were  stolen  from  your 
father's  plantation — Sol,  my  husband — 
O,  do  pardon  him !  The  misery  and 
shame  of  his  youngest  sister,  a  fair  white 
girl,  but  a  slave;  an  insulted,  abused 
slave — ^had  driven  him  crazy — poor  Ag- 
nes !  he  thought  only  of  avenging  her." 

Trembling  and  sobbing,  and  in  coufus- 
ed  and  broken  sentences,  poor  Kate — for 
it  was  indeed  the  kind  and  gentle  woman 
who  had  watched  over  and  cared  for  the 
stolen  child — as  she  clung  to  the  arm  of 
the  young  man,  endeavored  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  his  boyhood  to  him.  But  a 
thousand  confused,  conflicting  anxieties 
filled  his  heart,  and  there  was  a  sternness 
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in  his  look  as  he  drew  his  arm  away  from 
the  poor  woman,   that  filled   her  with 


**0,  Louis — or  Charley^-don't  you 
remember  we  always  called  you  Charley? 
don't  break  my  heart  by  hating  me.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  had  it  never 
been." 

"  Mother !  "  said  he,  .turning  towards 
her  with  a  kind  smile,  **  I  have  only 
pleasant  memories  of  you.  But  you  can* 
not  understand  all  the  wretchedness  that 
I  shall  suffer  from  the  wicked  deed  of 
your  husband.  But  I  must  go  to  the 
mill  now.  He  will  have  other  crimes 
than  this,  I  fear,  to  answer  to  me  for. 
But  why  do  I  wait,  when  perhaps  all  I 
hold  dear  is  in  danger  and  distress  in  that 
old  mill?" 

[To  be  oontinaed.] 


we  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  WE  ASK. 

By  :Mr«.  Helen  Rioh.. 

Ist 

She  knelt  hi  prayer— the  moon 
On  heaven's  j»tar-throbbine  bosom  hun?, 
As  a  balf-wakened  thought  within  the  soul; 
And  June*8  rich  breath  lay  on  the  sighing;  winds 
As  wreathes  of  incense  on  rich  Indians  flowers. 
Her  snowy  robe  pressM  close  the  yielding  grass, 
E*en  as  a  white  hand  on  an  angry  brow, 
Smoothing  its  haughty  lines,  and  leaving  there 
The  thrilling  impress  of  its  tender  touch : 
Her  hands  like  pale  and  trembling  supplioints. 
Were  meekly  lifted  to  the  waiting  worlds. 
And  in  the  depths  unsounded  of  her  eyes 
Lay  wild  Entreaty  in  the  arms  of  Love! 
Emotions  rare  upon  her  soft  white  check. 
Whitened  by  the  heart's  ocean  of  wild  tears. 
As  mighty  Argosies  upon  the  shore, 
ScrandVl  and  glowinu:  with  the  new  oped  wealth. 
Lay  flashing  in  the  light  of  angel  smilef>. 
Then  on  the  air  that  snatched  the  faintest  tone, 
Preludins:  the  full  word,  a  cherished  name. 
The  deepest,  dearest,  thtt  on  woman's  lips, 
Trembles  in  fond  nets— stole — **  My  husband!'* 
0!  how  the  intonations  of  that  Toioe 
Grew  deep  with  ])athos,  as  she  asked  for  him. 
Heaven's  first  and  brightest  gifts!    •*  For  me — 
Orant  only  this  one  boon— I  turn  " 
Coldly  from  sight  of  gleaming  gold  and  gems, 
Proud  pigeantries!  and  e'en  the  sinless  looks 
Of  lovely  little  ones!  for  aye  and  ever! 
Give  roe  but  Fame!    Let  not,  oh  Pitying! 
My  soaring  spirit  pass,  and  leave  no  traoe 
Where  it  hath  kindled  with  the  fire  of  heaven; 
No  echo  on  the  dreary  rocks  of  time. 
To  say,  an  organ  soul  hath  sounded  there! 
A  strain,  though  faint,  yet  very  sad  and  sweet. 
And  felt  in  all  its  chonis  a  rapture  thrill, 
When  earth's  proud  gods  but  spoke  one  music 
word, 


Or  Heaven's  Celestials  breath'd  a  holy  thoagbt^ 
Grant  this.  Most  Merciful! " 


Years !  waves  of  vast  eternity  had  lashed 

The  crumbling  shores  of  time,  and  she. 

The  midnight  supplicant,  stood  lone 

And  very  still,  and  oUd  in  mooming  robes, 

Beftide  a  little  grave!    The  sun 

Lingered  as  if  to  flin^  one  ray  of  tender  light 

Upon  a  face  firom  whence  the  soul  of  life. 

And  Joy,  and  Hope,  had  fled.    "  O  God ! " 

She  spoke  at  last— and  lifted  to  the  blue. 

Calm  heaven,  a  glance  of  utter  woe! 

**  And  didst  thou  hearken  to  my  maniac  cry  T 

0 !  what  lost  seraph  bore  my  message  up 

0  thy  child-cirole<l  t  hrom.  7    Behold 

1  lie  before  thee,  humble  as  the  bed 
Where  he,  my  diarling,  sleeps!    Tears! 
Most  bitter  dregs  of  my  soul's  misery! 
I  pour  upon  his  turf    Forgive 

The  impious  prayer  of  one — the  ^ery  least — 

In  all  thy  universe.    Wipe  out 

The  fearful  blackne^  of  my  early  sin.— 

And  take  me.  leather,  chastened  and  subdued. 

Weak  as  an  in&nt,  to  thy  soothing  arms! 

If  thy  blest  gates  refuse  to  take  within 

Their  sacred  folds,  the  weary,  stricken  one! 

Lend  me  the  angel  arm  of  him  I  lost. 

To  guide  my  faltering  steps  along  the  rough » 

Sharp  ways,  thou  givest  the  sinner's  feet. 

Lest  1  grow  fidnt  or  stumble— so— amen!  " 

3d. 

Again,  the  years  drew  up  their  panting  Fteeds* 
It  was  the  eve  of  Washington's  birth  ^ay ; 
Aerain  she  knelt  in  prayer, — hut  now 
The  light  of  home,  the  peaoeftil  evening  lamp 
Shone  on  a  fiuied  and  a  thoughtful  face. 
Bent  o'er  a  slumbering  innocent — one  hand 
Smftll,  soft  and  rosy  as  a  budding  flower. 
Lay  motionless  upon  her  heaving  breast. 
And  'mid  the  tejirs  of  grflteful  love  and  joy 
A  mother's  heart  worth  all  a  nation's  wealth. 
Smiled  on  her  treasure,  up  to  Him  who  gave. 
And  lute-like  tones  of  deepest  thankfulness 
Gave  to  the  kindly  walls  and  listening  saints. 
The  golden  tale  of  her  heart's  happiness! 
*•  Ah!  sound  ye  clarion  voices  of  the  Gre-\t — 
Thunder  ye  plaudits  to  the  e»irth's  adored— 
Flutter  in  light  of  court's  tray  plumneed  birds* 
That  bask  in  Fortune's  sunshine.     Here 
Lies  my  fair  kingdom  with  its  untold  wealth. 
And  sweet  allegiance  to  its  happy  queen. 
Dearer  the  answers  from  those  pirted  lips. 
Than  fam<  *s  most  dulcet  notes— and  bright 
As  flash  of  sabre,  or  a  monarch's  crown. 
The  loving  glances  of  those  dark  blue  eyes! 
I  bless  ThedjTatlter,  for  the  title  high, 
Holy  and  blissful,  worthy  of  Thy  love. 
Earth's  best  and  fairest— nay,  of  heaven — 
The  matchless  one  of  mother." 


TRUE  LIFE. 


Like  a'summer's  sun,  should  a  great  man's  life. 

In  its  dawn  all  promise  be; 
In  its  noontide  strengh  a  power  to  bless. 

To  fruitage  all  humanity; 
In  the  eveiiing  sink,  with  his  work  well  done. 

In  glory  and  tranquility. 
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A  LOVER'S  EXPLOIT  IN  THE  ORECIAN  ISLES. 

S^r  Plato  Ca«taxxiz. 

The  lovely  isles  of  the  Archipelago  were 
once  inhabited  solely  by  Oreeks,  but  now 
there  are  two  more  races  added  to  their 
soil.  Changes  of  fortune,  surrendered 
them  to  the  sway,  or  placed  them  undeT 
the  tribute  of  Turks  and  Italians.  The 
former  have  left  remnants  to  this  day,  on 
the  islands  of  Scio,  Rhodes  and  Crete,  the 
latter  on  Naxos,  Santorine,  Syra,  Tenos, 
and  Scio.  There  is  hardly  one  family  of 
Protestants  to  be  found  on  them.  Be- 
tween Scio  and  Naxos  there  was  a  relig- 
ious correspondence  with  their  Bishops, 
and  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  exercised  his 
whole  influence  over  the  believers  of  the 
Romish  church.  They  were  truly  the 
most  devoted  members  of  that  church,  and 
niany  of  their  sons  were  sent  to  the  CsBsa- 
rie  city  to  finish  their  theological  educa- 
tion. They  were  comparatively,  smaller 
in  number  than  the  Greek  population. 
The  only  island  whose  inhabitants  were 
nearly  equally  divided,  are  Tenos,  Naxos, 
and  volcanic  Santorine.  The  most  intel- 
ligent and  refined  are  those  of  Naxos  and 
Scio.  Indeed,  there  was  a  rivalry  be- 
tween these  two  charming  isles  which 
could  claim  the  palm  of  producing  the 
fairest  maids.  A  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  among  travellers.  One  of  the 
queens  of  England  who  was  there  about 
thirty  years  ago,  says  with  an  emphasis 
in  one  of  her  letters,  "  She  was  not  more 
charmed  with  any  women  whom  she  met 
throughout  her  tour  in  Europe,  than  she 
was  with  those  of  Scio."  Byron  mourns 
in  his  ode  to  Naxos,  that  *^  he  is  iorced 
to  leave  her  shores."  Truly  nature  and 
art  contributes  much  to  render  these  two 
rocky  isles,  points  of  attraction  to  the 
tourist ;  but  we  regret  to  iniprm  our  rea- 
ders that  though  the  descendants  of  the 
sons  of  Italy  and  those  of  Demosthenes, 
Plato  and  Homer  were  breathing  the  same 
balmy  air  for  several  centuries,  they  have 
not  been  inhaling  the  same  spirit  in  relig- 
ion. The  former  cries  that  the  church 
which  is  not  under  the  Pope,  is  not  a 
Christian  church,  but  a  mosque.  The  lat- 
ter with  a  frown  replies.  All  are  Atheists 
who  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  ortho- 


dox Oriental  Greek  church  is  the  true 
Apostolic  church.  Such  prejudice  exist- 
ed and  exists  among  Greeks  and  Roman 
Catholics,  that  it  would  appear  like  a 
miracle  to  hear  that  a  member  of  one 
church  had  married  one  of  the  other. 

On  the  last  week  of  Lent,  passion  week, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  Naxos,  and  niece  of  the 
Bishop  of  that  isle,  arrived  on  the  island 
of  Scio,  in  company  with  her  uncle,  the 
venerable  Bishop.  The  fame  of  this  girl 
was  well  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
isle  she  came  to  visit,  for  many  admirers 
of  female  charms  sailed  expressly  to  her 
native  isle  to  see  her,  and  of  course  some 
to  be  seen  by  her.  The  Smyrnian  gallants 
with  their  gorgeous  costumes,  were  pour- 
ing on  Scio  to  have  a  sight  of  the  fairest 
daughter  of  Naxos.  A  student  of  the 
University  of  Scio,  despatched  a  letter  to 
his  friend  in  Constantinople,  Amartolus,  a 
young  man  of  one  of  the  noblest  Greek 
families  of  Scio,  informing  him  that  Eu- 
lalia,  of  Naxos,  had  set  in  commotion  a 
score  of  lovers  to  captivate  her  heart,  and 
that  according  to  the  report,  she  was 
about  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic  of  that 
isle.  This  announcement  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  heart  of  Amartolus,  and 
he  looked  pale  and  disturbed.  Trusting 
his  business  to  a  relative,  he  hired  a 
caique,  embarked,  placing  on  it  two  of 
his  noblest  steeds,  and  sailed  to  Scio,  now 
the  focus  of  all  his  attractions.  The  sol- 
emn rites  of  the  passion  week  were  over, 
and  the  papists  were  celebrating  the  days 
of  Easter,  with  much  pomp.  On  reach- 
ing the  delightful  villa  of  his  father,  he 
learned  that  the  nuptials  of  the  belle  of 
Naxos  were  about  to  take  place  on  that 
evening,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Scio.  Sum- 
moning his  servant,  he  ordered  him  in- 
stantly to  bring  him  his  black  steed. 
Springing  upon  his  back,  and  attended  by 
his  swift-footed  servant,  he  hastened  to 
the  Cathedral.  Alighting  at  the  entrance, 
he  penetrated  the  crowd,  and  with  diffi- 
culty came  near  the  altar,  where  the  cou- 
ple were  to  be  presented.  The  Bishop 
and  the  priests  in  their  brilliant  attire, 
made  their  entrance  and  solemnly  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  sanctuary. 
The  eyes  of  Amartolus  sought  the  bride, 
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in  whose  aspect  there  seemed  something 
sad,  which  caused  her  to  conceal  her  face 
while  preparations  were  making  for  the 
ceremony  of  marriage. 

Soon  both  were  presented  to  the  altar, 
AmartoluB,  frenzied  and  overcome  with 
grief,  swooned  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
friends.  The  name  of  Amartolus,  repeat- 
edly uttered  by  those  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  resuscitate  him,  reached  the  ear  of 
Eulalia,who  exclaimed  with  clasped  hands, 
♦* Amartolus!  art  thou  here?"  It  was 
uttered  in  a  scream  that  pierced  the  hearts 
of  hundreds ;  she  fell  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  the  Bishop.  Amartolus  was  carried 
home,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  as- 
tonished Hierarch,  taking  the  gold  em- 
broidered veil  from  the  head  of  Eulalia, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice ,  "  My  beloved 
niece ;  blessed  daughter  of  Christ,  what 
evil  demon  has  visited  you  before  this 
sanctuary  ?  "  Then  turning  towards  the 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  cried  in  tears, 
"  Forgive  her,  oh,  ever-blessed  and  ever- 
virgin  mother  of  God !  *  Then  again 
holding  her  by  her  fair  hand,  he  pointed 
to  Nagio,  the  disappointed  and  insulted 
bridegroom,  who  was  suppliant  before  a 
^Iden  image  of  the  mother  of  God,  gaz- 
ing upon  her  in  the  most  devout  manner, 
while  the  holy  father  continued  :  "  Eula- 
lia, you  shall  be  cast  into  the  everlasting 
Purgatory,  for  the  disorder  your  actions 
have  occasioned  in  this  temple  of  God, 
which  was  expressly  opened  for  your 
union,  and  in  the  heart  of  that  faithful 
son  of  Christ,  whom.  Divine  Providence 
selected  for  your  spouse  on  earth." 

Calling  Nagio  to  him,  the  Bishop  gave 
him  his  benediction,  and  bade  him  resume 
his  station  for  a  continuance  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  taking  his  niece  by  the  hand, 
led  her  to  the  place,  muttering  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Now,  Eulalia,  if  your  heart 
is  not  possessed  by  Satan,  you  must  ac- 
cept this  servant  of  Christ,  whom  we  give 
to  you  to  be  your  husband ;  espouse  him 
then,  if  you  wish  to  espouse  piety;  and  re- 
fuse him  if  you  wish  to  espouse  sin." 

"  Ah  !  uncle,"  responded  Eulalia,  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  consider  me 
not,  I  beseech  your  holiness,  an  apostate 
of  Christ,  and  his  ever-virgin  mother, 
when  I  pour  out  before  you  the  feelings 


of  my  heart.  The  man  whom  you  have 
chosen  for  my  husband  is  not  chosen  from 
above,  for  he  is  not,  truly  not,  my  deareai 
uncle,  engtaveu  in  my  heart.  No !  No ! 
Power  is  given  to  you  to  create  piety,  but 
not  love ;  for  love  is  a  gift  bestowed  upon 
human  beings  by  their  Creator.  I  am, 
therefore,  my  dearest  kindred  and  my 
dearest  friends,  not  destined  for- this  un- 
fortunate man,  whom  you  have  this  day 
resolved  to  have  me  marry.  I  never  gave 
a  smile  to  this  man  that  encouraged  him 
to  persist  in  desiring  to  win  me." 

A  deep  siicnce  reigned  throughout  the 
church  while  Eulalia  was  uttering  these 
words,  and  tears  rolled  from  the  eyes  of 
many  sympathisers  with  both  Eulalia  and 
Nagio.  Thd  Bishop,  having  pronounced 
his  niece  insane,  invoked  heaven  and  the 
virgin  to  console  the  heart  of  Nagio ;  and 
pronouncing  the  benediction,  dismissed 
the  spectators.  All  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes;  but  the  disappointed 
bridegroom  remained  in  the  church,  anx- 
iously endeavoring,  by  entreaties,  prayers, 
and  lamentations,  to  inspire  in  the  heart 
of  Eulalia  an  affection  she  could  not  feel, 
and  in  prostrating  before  the  images  of 
the  holy  virgin,  the  saints,  and  especially 
before  Him,  who  gave  laws  to  nature  and 
man. 

The  priests  of  Scio  and  the  visitors  pres- 
ent, exhausted  their  eloquence  and  eccle- 
siastical arguments  to  inspire  love  in  the 
heart  of  Eulalia  for  Nagio,  the  much  be- 
loved son  of  the  church.  The  old,  and 
even  many  young  women  essayed  their  in- 
fluence to  turn  the  heart  of  Eulalia  to 
Nagio.  Words  of  tenderness  and  persua- 
sion were  alike  lost  upon  Eulalia.  Ca- 
resses, promises  of  great  gifts,  tours  in 
Europe  with  Nagio,  benedictions  from  the 
Father  of  the  Oracle  of  God,  planted  in 
Rome;  visit#to  innumerable  shrines  of 
the  saints,  who  were  then  performing 
miracles,  and  everything  that  lures  a  pi- 
ous and  earthly  mind,  were  poured  into 
the  ears  of  the  devoted  Eulalia,  but  all 
in  vain.  Threats  and  insults  were  insti- 
tuted, but  with  as  little  avail. 

"  Thou  abominable  daughter  of  Satan, 
thou  wilt  be  cast  out,"  cried  the  Bishop 
of  Naxos,  holding  a  diamond  cross  in  his 
trembling  hand,  which   almost  dropped 
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firom  his  grasp,  "  thou  shalt  be  taken  from 
here  and  sent  to  the  Holj  Nunnery  of 
Tenoe,  there  to  be  shut  up  till  thou  shalt 
pronounce  repentance  for  thy  folly." 

"  You  may,  my  enraged  and  merciless 
kindred,  cast  me  into  that  place,  ai\d  per- 
haps you  can  even  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  me ;  but  remember  that  the  im- 
age of  Amartolus,  which  the  finger  of  love 
imprinted  in  my  heart,  will  accompany 
me.  Your  actions,  you  ra  inisters  of  Christ, 
may  please  this  man,  and  those  who  sur- 
round me,  who  from  friends,  haye  now 
turned  into  demons;  but  bear  in  mind 
Aat  they  do  not  please  God." 

Wishing  to  hold  a  consultation  on  the 
matter,  the  Bishop  ordered  Eulalia  to 
leave  the  room.  She  arose,  and  her  fbrm 
iraught  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a 
Calypso,  and  the  virtue,  love  and  constan- 
cy of  a  Penelope,  dispersed  even  the 
gloomy  sadness  that  had  ruled  for  hours 
in  that  hold  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance. 
Her  only  attendant  and  comforter  was 
her  younger  sister.  There  were  others, 
whose  hearts  bled  for  the  unfortunate  Eu- 
lalia, but  they  stood  mute  like  monuments 
before  the  infuriated  prelate. 

** Eulalia,"  whispered  Carolina,  "how 
afflicted  I  am,  and  how  I. feel  for  you! 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  communicated  to 
our  mother  your  strong  attachment  for 
Amartolus ! " 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  replied  the  poor 
girl,  "  have  I  not  declared  to  her  and  our 
heartless  father  that  they  were  going  to 
tie  me  to  a  person  whom  God  and  nature 
forbade  me  to  love." 

"Oh,  how  noble  Amartolus  looked, 
when,  with  several  Grecians  he  passed 
by  our  house ;  at  the  same  time  the  cruel 
tongues  of  our  parents  and  friends  were 
pouring  their  venom  on  your  existence. 
My  weeping  eyes  met  his,  and  appearing 
to  understand  the  transactions,  he  kissed 
his  hand,  and  placing  it  on  his  heart,  gave 
me  the  melancholy  look  of  a  wretched 
lover,  and  disappeared." 

"^h !  "  responded  Eulalia  to  her  sister, 
"  how  much  earthly  happiness  these  things 
take  from  me.  How  unreal,  how  artifi- 
cial, how  hypocritical,  and  how  unnatural 
is  love  rendered  through  the  bonds  of  re- 
ligion, rank  and  speculation.     How  dif- 


ferent, indeed,  are  our  loves  from  those 
of  patriarchal  days." 

"  But  you  remember,"  interrupted  Car- 
olina, "  that  Amartolus,  though  a  member 
of  the  Greek  church,  received  from  you 
in  the  orange-grove,  the  Roman  golden 
cross  you  presented  him  on  Christmas, 
and  giving  it  a  hearty  and  fervent  kiss, 
placed  it  in  his  bosom,  a  thing  which  no 
other  Greek  will  ever  do." 

"  Truly  I  do,  my  dearest  Carolina, *•  re 
plied  Eulalia,  "  but  this  is  not  what  made 
me  love  Amartolus ;  for  men,  like  great 
Solomon,  might  adopt  all  beliefs  for  the 
sake  of  woman's  charms.  No,  truly  not !  ' 
The  sentiment  of  love  is  a  mystery  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  nor  defined  by 
man.  'Tis  divine ;  *tis  indescribable. 
Amartolus  has  possession  of  my  whole 
heart,  sweet  sister;  so  -when  you  meet 
him,  tell  him  these  very  words." 

"  Amartolus  is  a  person  whose  virtues 
cannot  but  be  admired  by  the  most  mis- 
anthropic," rejoined  Carolina.  "  All  my 
sympathies,  my  unfortunate  sister,  are 
concentrated  now  on  you  and  him.  I 
shall  serve  you,  despite  of  every  danger 
and  dishonor  from  your  enemies." 

Carolina  was  soon  separated  from  Eu- 
lalia, by  her  uncle  Dominico,  one  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  his  race,  and  locking  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  took  her  to  his 
country-seat,  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Soio. 

Amartolus  having  heard  of  this  fact, 
used  his  utmost  exertions  to  procure  an 
interview  with  Carolina.  Disguising  him- 
self as  a  pedlar,  he  found  entrance  into 
the  house  of  Dominico,  while  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe  and  sipping  his  ooflfee 
under  the  arch  of  a  beautiful  marble  foun- 
tain. Amartolus  though  appearing  incog- 
nito, could  not  conceal  his  graceful  per- 
sonality, for  Carolina  recognized  him  and 
announced  her  discovery  by  biting  her 
lips,  in  which  was  a  compressed  but  sweet 
smile,  and  shooting  a  glance  of  her  spark- 
ling eyes  towards  him,  that  proclaimed 
silence  and  fear,  said  in  a  low  tone : — 
"  Thou  faithful  but  unfortunate  lover,  my 
sympathies  for  you  and  my  sister,  are 
withering  out  my  existence.  How  con- 
stant and  how  brave  your  sincere  love 
makes  you.     I  am  a  daughter  of  the  Eo- 
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man  Catholic  charch,  bat  the  church 
ought  not  to  have  power  over  human 
hearts.  Tis  nothing,  wretched  beings, 
that  torments  you  so  mortally,  but  the 
difference  of  religion.  Our  parents  know 
your  noble  descent  and  immense  wealth, 
and  also  the  many  virtues  that  adorn  you, 
but  they  say  to  each  other,  *  Must  we  give 
Eulalia  to  a  member  of  the  schismatic 
Greek  church,  and  lose  her  forever  7  No ! 
let  her  rather  be  sent  to  become  a  holy 
sister,  and  espouse  Christ  in  the  blessed 
Nunnery,  until  she  accepts  the  hand  of 
pious  Nagio.* " 
*  "Dear  lady,"  responded  Amartolus, 
**  sad  are  the  tidings  your  sweet  lips  have 
uttered,  but  I  thank  heaven  that  I  met 
you.  But  are  your  parents  and  your 
friends  so  inhuman  as  to  act  so  cruelly 
against  a  being  so  lovely  and  good  as  your 
sister  ?  Oh,  Eulalia,  Eulalia,  theme  of 
my  daily  thoughts,  angel  of  my  dreams, 
there  is  no  mercy  left  on  earth  for  us,  but 
heavenly  hope  still  fires  our  hearts  to  per- 
severance." 

As  their  uncle  Dominico  was  seen  leav- 
ing his  seat,  and  about  proceeding  toward 
the  house,  Carolina  begged  Amartolus  to 
hasten  his*departure.  Amartolus  having 
requested  her  to  watch  at  the  window 
that  night  as  he  had  a  message  to  send  to 
Eulalia,  made  his  exit  from  the  mosaic 
paved  entry.  At  midnight  the  following 
not^  was  handed  to  Carolina  for  Eulalia : 

"  Idol  of  my  soul,  Eulalia !  You  are  at 
last  cast  into  the  den  of  human  wolves. 
All  the  venomous  arrows  they  darted 
against  your  tender  heart,  have  not  made 
you  yield  to  a  love  your  uncle  the  Bishop, 
and  your  parents  and  friends  would  have 
forced  upon  you.  Heroic  daughter  of 
nature,  you  have  waged  godly  strife  for 
your  constancy  to  me,  and  your  sufferings 
and  unhappy  situation,  kindled  a  flame  in 
my  breast  which  consumes  me.  My  mind 
is  in  a  perpetual  commotion,  like  an  ocean 
swayed  by  a  tempest ;  plans  for  bold  acts 
are  agitating  me,  wherever  I  roam.  How 
can  I  relieve  one  who,  for  my  sake  be- 
came an  outcast,  and  who,  fpom  a  circle 
of  admiring  kindred  and  friends,  is  now 
condemned  to  the  meanest  department  of 
the  mansion  of  a  man  who  often  lavished 


so  many  eulogies  upon  her  angelic  quali- 
ties before  the  world  !  Let  the  storm  of 
persecutions  and  hard  hearts  continue  to 
rage ;  let  the  waves  of  fanaticism  Jash  us, 
but  be  sure,  my  faithful  Eulalia,  that 
your  lover  will  raise  a  giant,  with  a  hun- 
dred arms,  to  free  you  from  such  a  gener- 
ation of  vipers.  The  place  of  confinement 
where  they  intend  to  throw  you,  will  nev- 
er receive  you.  No !  not  if  one  drop  of 
Grecian  blood  flows  in  my  veins.  Let 
them  wrest  you  from  me,  and  I  will  wrest 
you  from  them.  I  am  preparing  to  steer 
our  bark  of  adversity  to  the  harbor  of 
happiness.  Console  yourself,  then,  my 
tenderest  Eulalia,  while  amid  your  ene- 
mies. I  cherish  a  hope  that  there  is  a 
time  when  our  love  will  unite  the  bonds 
of  earthly  felicity.  Let  this  letter  be  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  you  peruse  it. 

"  YOUE   SORROWFUL  LoVER." 

This  letter  received  no  answer,  for  soon 
after  it  was  delivered  there  was  not  a 
minute  allowed  Eulalia  to  remain  alone. 
The  day  of  their  departure  from  Scio,  at 
length  arrived,  and  the  Bishop,  priests, 
and  laymen  who  attended  him,  sailed 
from  the  harbor  of  Scio  with  Eulalia  un- 
der their  charge,  for  the  island  of  Tenos, 
to  execute  the  unnatural  and  foul  act  of 
committing  her  to  the  dark  cells  of  tke 
Nunnery.  Amartolus  was  aware  of  the 
day  of  their  departure,  and  had  taken  a 
fair  view  of  their  caique,  (sail-boat,)  and 
two  days  previous  went  to  Ihe  isle  of  Ip- 
sare  and  hired  a  mistico,  (a  very  swift 
sail-boat  often  used  by  pirates,")  in  which 
he  placed  thirty  of  the  most  daring  and 
friendly  marines  of  that  Thermopylae  of 
the  Archipelago.  His  father  and  himself 
were  well  known  on  that  isle,  not  only  to 
the  captains  who  were  supplied  with  cap^ 
itals  for  their  vessels,  but  to  the  most 
common  sailor.  High  pay  was  offered  by 
Amartolus  to  every^  one  of  these  daring 
Greeks  to  obey  his  orders.  They  spread 
their  sails,  plied  their  oars  and  were  flying 
over  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Archip- 
elago, in  search  of  the  stolen  treasure. 
They  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  flame-color- 
ed boat  near  the  island  of  Icarios.  With 
his  telescope,  Amartolus  recognized  the 
red  sail,  and  could  even  see  the  Bishop 
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and  his  priests  reclining  on  their  splendid 
Turkish  carpets  smoking  their  pipes,  in 
the  most  lozurions  and  unsuspecting  atti- 
tudes. It  was  after  sunset,  and  Amarto- 
lus  ffave  orders  to  his  attendants  :  "  Sus- 
pend your  oars  and  rest  a  little,  mj  brave 
fellows,  till  night  cover  us."  A  few  min- 
utes only  had  elapsed  and  Amartolus  re- 
peated his  orders.  "  Now  my  braves,  pour 
upon  them,  as  soon  as  you  mask  your- 
selves." The  Bellerophon,  frothing  on  ev- 
ery side,  was  soon  within  about  twenty- 
five  yards  of  the  flaming  sail-boat. 

«*  What  boat  is  that  ?  "  sounded  a  voice 
through  a  trumpet. 

"  Tell  them,"  replied  one  of  the  priests 
in  a  haughty  manner,  **  we  are  from  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  have  the  Bishop  on 
board." 

Immediately  a  score  of  rifles  were  rais- 
od,  and  the  boat  was  ordered  to  let  her 
sail  drop.  The  screams  and  terror  of  the 
women  and  children,  on  seeing  so  many 
frightful  faces  frowning  upon  them,  and 
raising  their  guns  against  their  open  boat, 
was  beyond  description.  The  boat  was 
captured,  and  its  trembling  human  con- 
tents were  carried  to  a  solitary  piratical 
resort,  in  the  island  of  Icaria.  The  event- 
ful night  had  spread  her  sable  wings  over 
the  dark  deep  waters  of  that  romantic  sea, 
the  hearts  of  whose  isles  are  as  firm  as 
their  rocks,  when  a  chance  of  a  daring 
deed  is  offered.  The  Bishop  and  his  at- 
tendants are  now  in  the  power  of  hearts, 
in  whose  source  fear  finds  no  root.  Not 
one  human  being  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  intrepid  Ipsarians,  appeared  so 
Indifferent  as  Iheir  prisoner,  who  had  been 
the  object  of  their  ridicule  and  reproach, 
ever  since  they  left  the  shores  of  Scio. 

Eulalia  knew  these  giants  were  raised 
firom  the  sea,  for  her  sake,  with  the  gold 
of  Amartolus,  who  made  himself  known 
to  her,  the  very  instant  they  approached 
the  skiff  she  was  in.  The  victorious  lover 
sounded  his  trumpet  and  called  his  war- 
riors together ;  his  commands  were  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  they  hastened  to  Uie  i^t, 
where  the  Bishop  and  his  train  stood, 
bearing  lighted  torches  in  their  hands; 
then  taking  Eulalia  by  the  hand  placed 
lier  by  the  Bishop,  made  a  solemn  bow 
before  hb  holiness,  saying, 


*•  I  show  reverence  to  you  as  a  minister 
of  God,  and  I  bow  before  the  recovered 
prize  you  stole  from  me,  because  she  was 
a  Vestal  at  the  shrine  ot  love." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  they  sur- 
rendered the  skiff  and  every  thing  they 
had  taken  possession  of  that  belonged  to 
the  Bishop  and  his  train,  but  Eulalia,  and 
marched  triumphantly  on  board  the  Bef- 
lerophon,  and  soon  were  seen  dancing 
over  the  ^ean  waves  with  their  beautiful 
trophy  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover. 
As  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  noble 
Bellerophon,  she  exclaimed  in  tears  of 
joy,  "Let  me  now,  dearest  Amartolus, 
give  my  last  sigh  on  this  shore,  for  you 
have  brought  happiness  to  me." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  nar- 
rative. Our  hero  brought  his  fitithful 
Eulalia  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  a  branch 
of  his  extensive  business.  And  there  in 
conformity  with  Eulalia's  desire,  they 
were  at  once  united,  the  ceremony  being 
performed,  first  in  the  noble  cathedral  of 
that  city,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  then  next  in  con- 
formity with  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 

J.  L.  I». 

The  snow  lies  white  and  still, 
0*er  tree,  and  shrub,  and  wall. 

It  lies  on  many  a  noble  ibrm, 
Pieroed  by  the  warrior's  ball 

It  lies  upon  my  heart, 

It  lies  upon  our  home— 
A  silent  sorrow  for  the  loved. 

Who  neTermore  may  come. 

It  lies  upon  my  heart. 

Bat  may  its  whiteness  be 
A  fitting  symbol  of  my  oalm 

And  stainless  trust  in  Thee. 

Our  God  whoi!e  guardian  eye 
Marks  e'en  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Will  watch  the  graves  of  those  who  lie 
Pierced  by  the  warrior's  ball; 

Will  guide  thdr  souls  to  him. 
From  west  or  southern  plains. 

And  by  their  blood  of  saoriAoe, 
WaiAi  out  our  country's  stains. 
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THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.   XXXIV. 

Paris— The  Young  Prince  Imperial— Hotel  dee 
Invalides— Tomb  of  the  Emperor— Gay  soene 
on  the  Champ  Elysees — The  Centre  of  Civili- 
Sktion. 

One  learns  with  pleasure  that  on  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  when  a  mu- 
nificent gift  of  money  was  presented  to  the 
Empress  upon  the  joyful  occasion,  the  hap- 
py mother  in  accepting  this  splendid  token 
of  the  good  will  of  her  people,  declared  her 
intention  of  appropriating  it  to  some  be- 
nevolent object.  This  charitable  design 
was  in  good  time  accomplished,  the  result 
of  which  we  see  in  a  noble  institution 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  young 
orphans,  —  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate 
little  ones  here  finding  a  comfortable  home 
where  they  are  properly  reared  and  train- 
ed to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness 
until  they  are  of  age  to  engage  in  the  active 
duties  of  life.  This  truly  was  making  the 
advent  of  the  little  Prince  a  blessing  to 
the  people  whom  he  may  some  day  live  to 
rule,  we  hope  with  just  and  kindly  sway ! 
And  yet,  we  could  not  suppress  a  feeling 
of  tender  sadness,  almost  of  dark  forebod- 
ing, as  we  saw  the  child-prince  seated  in 
his  State-carriage,  and  in  sweet,  confiding 
innocence  showering  kisses  with  his  dain- 
ty little  hands  upon  the  waiting  throng, 
who  watched  with  eager  expectancy  the 
coming  of  the  brilliant  cortege  as  it  emerg- 
ed  from  the  gates  of  the  Tuilleries  one 
pleasant  morning  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  The  fate  of  royalty  during  the  last 
century  in  France,  together  with  the  still 
lingeriitg  revolutionary  tendency  of  its 
people,  does  ngt  appear  to  furnish  an  en- 
tirely favorable  augury  for  the  future  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  a  throne  which  b  held 
at  present  only  by  the  most  consummate 
skill  of  a  masterly  diplomatist,  such  as 
Europe  has  not  known  for  many  a  year. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  —  that  truly  benevolent  institu- 
tion —  those  war-worn  soldiers  who  had 
served  their  country  in  so  many  cam- 
paigns, still  cheery  and  bright,  enjoying 
those  home  comfor*8  and  kindly  care 
which  are  provided  for  the  inmates  of  thb 


asylum.  The  perfect  order,  cleanlineaB 
and  cheerfuUitss  pervading  the  entire  ee^ 
tablishment  cannot  be  too  highly  esteem- 
ed. Sauntering  through  the  grouoda^ 
standing  in  chatty  groups,  or  sitting  on 
the  scattered  branches  basking  in  the  son- 
shine,  were  numbers  of  these  pensioners, 
who  though  bereft  of  an  arm  or  leg,  mi- 
nus an  eye,  or  otherwise  maimed,  appear- 
ed to  be  enjoying  a  pleasant  and  tranquil 
life  after  the  hard  experiences  of  the  bat- 
tle field. 

One  might  muse  sadly  upon  the  terri- 
ble amount  of  suffering  endured  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  those  scarred  veterans,  mak- 
ing a  dark  picture  of  human  cruelty  and 
human  wrong.  But  as  long  as  the  horri- 
ble monster  of  war  is  in  the  world,  (ay*, 
even  at  our  own  doors  !)  while  deploring 
the  dread  necessity,  we  will  be  thankfiil 
that  such  an  Asyluin  as  this  exists,  where 
those  homeless  ones  who,  escaping  the  din 
of  conflict  with  their  lives,  may  repose  in 
quiet  during  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

C^wr  Government  will  soon  need  its  own 
Hotel  cles  Invalides.  (Alas !  for  the  ne- 
cessity that  calls  for  such  Asylums!)  but 
m^y  it  be  arranged  as  comfortably  and 
managed  as  judiciously  as  this  extensive 
edifice  of  which  we  are  speaking !  The 
foundation  of  this  structure  was  laid  in 
A.  D.  1670,  by  Louis  XIV. ;  nince  which 
time,  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments have  been  made,  until  it  has  reach- 
ed its  present  imposing  dimensions,  pre- 
senting one  of  the  finest  architectural 
piles  which  Paris  can  boast.  The  church 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  contains  the 
magnificent  tomb  of  tlie  Great  Napoleon, 
where  neither  skill  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  this  last  resting  place  of 
a  Nation^s  hero  commensurate  in  its  style 
with  the  celebrity  of  big  deeds.  The 
moQolith  and  sarcophagus,  both  of  solid 
porphyry,  are  of  immense  weight,  and  in 
perfection  of  polish  exceed  anything  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  ever  seen.  A 
costly  shrine!  a  fee  asked!  and  this  is 
all  of  human  greatness !  And  yet  Tiot  all. 
That  tomb  of  Napoleon  is  a  power  which 
is  felt  in  the  land.  The  present  Emperor 
knows  it,  and  wisely  adds  to  its  magnifi- 
cenoe,  with  an  eye  to  the  permanenoe  of 
his  own  reign  —  of  his  own  name ! 
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While  like  other  metropolitan  cities, 
Paris  doobtlese  has  its  share  of  sin  and 
saffering,  there  is  less  outward  manifestu- 
tion  of  its  hjdra-headed  presence,  than  in 
other  places  of  note  upon  the  continent. 
Here,  yice  is  seen,  is  gilded,  and  lacquered 
oyer  with  a  gloss  of  refinement,  (all  the 
more  dangerously  enticing  probably  qn 
this  account,)  but  the  sickening,  shameful 
degradation  of  human  kind  which  so  often 
•hocks  the  sight  in  old  replete  cities,  if 
existing  at  all  in  Paris,  is  kept  from  pub- 
lie  view  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  strict 
military  surveillance.  We  believe  how- 
ever, that  there  is  indeed  less  of  abject 
misery  and  gross  beastiality  here,  than  is 
found  in  other  European  cities.  The 
strict  cleanliness  and  order  which  per- 
vades all  parts  of  the  city,  enforces  some 
observanee  of  the  outward  proprieties  of 
life  upon  even  the  most  abandoned  classes. 
And  the  excellent  sanitary  arrangements 
everywhere  thoroughly  carried  into  effect, 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  disease  among 
the  lower  orders,  who  as  a  class  appear  to 
be  as  polite  and  gpod  humored  as  they 
are  healthful  and  vivacious.  The  City 
Government  of  Paris  is  certainly  despot- 
ic ;  but  in  its  freedom  from  nuisances — 
in  its  order,  cleanliness  and  health — ^in 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  within  its 
limits,  who  shall  say  it  is  not  wisely  eo ! 
In  comparing  New- York  with  Paris  in 
these  respects  just  enumerated,  what  can- 
did American  can  say  the  balance  is  not 
greatly  in  fisivor  of  the  latter.  Let  us 
praise  the  beneficial  result,  though  we  may 
not  highly  esteem  the  system  by  which  it 
is  achieved ! 

A  gay  and  splendid  spectacle  is  the 
grand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  on 
pleasant  afternoons.  There  one  sees  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city ;  a  grand 
display  of  the  finest  equipages,,  from  that 
of  the  Emperor,  (who  occasionally  drives 
a  magnificent  pair  of  horses  with  master- 
ly skill,)  down  to  the  less  ambitious  turn- 
outs of  well-to-do  elderly  Parisians,  who 
care  more  for  comfort  than  show ;  these, 
with  a  plentiful  crinkling  of  public  car- 
riages aniong  which  theVoiture  de  Rerrriso, 
(a  small  coach  arranged  for  two  or  three 
persons,)  is  most  prominent,  form  a-  lively 


moving  panorama,  quite  charming  to  the 
eye.  The  Empress  and  suite,  and  Victor 
Emanuers  daughter,  Clotilde,  (Prince  Je- 
rome's young  ^rdinian  wife,)  appeared  to 
attract  the  most  attention  upon  these  oc- 
casions. So  the  gay  throng  move  on, — 
and  life  in  the  grand  metropolis,  with  its 
continued  succession  of  brilliant  shows, — 
its  fetes  and  festivals,  balls,  masquerades 
and  plays,  make  the  whole  year  a  carni- 
val, where  fashion  and  pleasure  and  folly 
hold  high  sway.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  world  of  science  and  letters, — of 
benevolence  and  art,  is  also  here,  fully 
represented — in  short,  that  Paris  is  truly 
the  centre  of  European  civilization,  hav- 
ing well  earned  its  title  to  supremacy  in 
this  respect,  and  wearing  its  honors  grace' 
fully ^  to  say  the  least ! 

Lilfred's  Rest,  m.  c.  o. 


Sine,  SISTER,  SINS. 

By  Clara. 

Sing,  mster,  sing:,  my  heart  is  beatmsr, 
In  time  with  the  tune  and  rhyme  repe:)tiog. 
Sing  while  the  night  tide  rolls  away, 
Sing  in  a  brighter,  better  day. 

Sin^  sister,  mysteries  are  waiting, 
About  iu  the  breezes  fit  translating; 
Things  that  the  winged  angels  bear, 
Thronging  the  silence  everywhere. 


Sine,  sister,  sing,  a  wildwood  greeting 
Ring  out  the  magical  bird  repeating; 
Whisper  the  whisperings  of  trees, 
Call  the  summers  over  the  f 


Sing  in  the  sweet  uameMored  num()er8, 
That  niglitly  inToked  my  infant  slumbers; 
Sing  me,  O  aster,  soft  and  low» 
Bdck  to  that  rest  of  long  ago. 

Sing  me,  with  tremulous  appealing— 
Out  of  thy  own  young  heart's  reTealings*- 
The  loYer's  melancholy  tales. 
As  sweet  at  any  nightingale's. 

Sing  with  a  paanonate  outpouring. 

As  though  thy  soul  flrom  sense  were  soaring. 

Perchance  to  catch  a  holier  breath» 

Fur  loTC  found  mighjtier  than  death* 
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Sing,  sister,  bend  thy  lofty  tonings. 
To  orphans'  sobs  and  widows'  moanings, 
Dirge  faintly  for  the  dying  bed. 
And  ohant  the  requiems  of  the  dead* 

Sing  the  songs  of  the  weary -hearted. 
Low  laments  for  hopes  departed ; 
0,  muse  of  melody,  how  long 
Must  there  be  suffering  for  song? 

Sing  on  till  every  finer  feeling. 
Astonished,  meets  its  true  retealing; 
Let  all  the  airs  of  earth  and  sky. 
That  harp  of  thine  sweep  passing  by. 

0  Yoioe,  unfurl,  with  exultation. 
Thy  tuneful  banner  o'er  the  nation. 
In  peans  for  the  brave  and  free. 
And  fuller  freedom  yet  to  be. 

And  turn  again  thy  songftil  river. 
In  worship  to  its  Souroe  and  Giver, 
If  yet  perchance  a  mortal  chord. 
May  reach  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Sing  on,  I'm  borne  upon  thy  mnging. 
Where  all  creation's  chimes  are  ringing. 
As  though  I  stood  upon  a  star. 
And  heaven  itself  were  not  afkr. 

O,  sister  voice,  thou  magic  portal. 
Through  which  I've  caught  a  breath  immortal 
So  quickened  to  thy  mystic  sway. 
My  soul  goes  singing  on  its  way. 
Buffalo,  JV.  F. 

A  BIT  OF  ADVICE  FOR  BOYS. 

*♦  You  are  made  to  be  kind,"  says  Hor- 
ace Mann,  *<  generous  and  magnanimous. 
If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  club 
foot,  don't  let  him  know  you  see  it.  If 
there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't 
talk  about  rags.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy 
assign  him  some  part  of  the  game  which 
does  not  require  running.  If  there  is  a 
hungry  one  giye  him  part  of  your  dinner. 
If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him.  If  there 
is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious ;  for  if  our 
boy  is  proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is 
envious,  there  are  two  great  wrongs,  and 
no  more  talents  than  before. ,  If  a  larger 
or  stronger  boy  has  injured  vou,  and  is 
sorry  for  it,  forgive  him.  All  the  school 
will  show  by  their  countenance  how  much 
better  it  b  than  to  have  a  great  fist." 


MADAME  ROLAND. 

By  Rev.  B.  'W.  Reynold*. 
PART      IV. 

THE  MARTYR  OF  LIBERTY. 

I. — AN  OMBN   AT  MADAMB'S  BANQUIW. 

Madame  Roland  and  her  party  were 
passive  spectators  of  this  tragedy.  They 
would  gladly  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
king,  from  motives  both  of  humanity  and 
policy ;  for  they  cherished  no  malice  to- 
ward the  monarch,  and  they  foresaw  that 
his  execution  would  re-act  against  the 
Revolution.  When  the  terrible  event 
was  accomplished,  however,  they  doubt- 
less agreed  that  a  great  incubus  was  re- 
moved from  the  nation,  and  they  devoted 
themselves  thenceforth,  with  such  abili- 
ties and  resources  as  they  could  command, 
to  the  creation  of  the  Republic. 

During  the  progress  of  this  woii, 
Madame  Roland  received  the  chie&  of 
the  Gironde  at  dinner,  as  usual;  and 
even  became  reconciled  to  Dumouriez, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  the 
Prussians,  flushed  with  victory.  At 
length  came  the  joyful  day  that  heard  the 
Republic  proclaimed  over  the  grave  of  a 
Dynasty,  which  had  made  such  atone- 
ment as  Oppression  can  offer  to  Ven- 
geance. 

That  evening  Madame  Roland  gave  a 
Banquet  in  honor  of  the  auspicious 
achievement.  Twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  leaders  of  the  illustrious  party — now 
near  the  summit  of  its  aspirations— sat 
down  at  her  table,  radiant  with  joy  and 
exultation. 

They  supped  and  drank  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Frenchmen,  the  decorum  of  phi- 
losophers, and  something  of  that  tragical 
elevation  of  soul  which  is  imparted  by 
revolutions,  and  fostered  by  the  sense  of 
perilous  trusts.  The  rugged,  intellectual 
beauty  of  Madame  had  never  been  more 
brilliantly  displayed,  and  Roland,  as  his 
proud  eyes  rested  on  his  gifted  wife,  must 
have  mUdly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a 
opeedy  realization  of  their  fondest 
dreams.  "  All  eyes  turned  on  Yer- 
guiand,  the  hero  of  the  day.     Afler  sup- 
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per  he  filled  his  glass,  and  proposed  todiink 
to  the  eterDitj  of  the  Republic.  Madame 
Roland  —  always  ready  to  invest  great 
moments  witn  tl;ie  poetry  of  her  &ncy  — 
bade  him  pluck  some  rose  leaves  from  her 
nosegay,  and  scatter  them  on  the  wine. 
Verguiand  obeyed,  but  with  a  saddened 
look.  Turning  to  one  of  his  brother 
chiefs,  he  said,  **  It  is  not  rose  leaves,  but 
cypress  leaves,  we  should  quaflf  in  our 
wine  to-night.  For  in  drinking  to  a  Re- 
public, stained  at  its  birth  with  the  blood 
of  September,  who  knows  that  we  do  not 
drink  to  our  death  7  **  Then,  recovering 
himself,  he  added,  "  No  matter,  were  this 
wine  my  blood,  I  would  drain  it  to  liber- 
ty and  equality." 

The  toast  was  greeted  with  plaudits  for 
the  Republic,  that  shook  the  salo(^. 

The  dark  words  of  the  Girondin  chief 
— spoken  that  night  at  the  culmination 
of  the  banquet  —  conveyed  a  terrible 
prophecy.  "  No  sooner  was  the  Repub- 
lic proclaimed,"  observes  k  late  writer, 
"  than  the  real  motives  of  so  many  of  its 
institutors  appeared  in  their  true  light. 
Popularity  and  power  for  themselves  was 
what  they  desired,  and  the  liberty  of  the 

Sjople  was  only  a  cry  to  insure  it.  The 
irondins  and  Jacobins  began  to  tear  one 
another  to  pieces.  The  lion  and  the  ti- 
ger fought  over  the  body  of  the  sick  ele- 
phant. Robespierre,  the  cunning  jackal, 
quietly   devourea  the  prey   while   they 

were  fighting A  system  of 

mutual  accusation  was  established,  and 
each  party  watched  for  the  slightest  pre-- 
text  to  assail  the  other. "* 

n. BREAKING  UP  THS  FOUNDATIONS. 

Under  the  reign  of  surveillance  and 
discord  thus  inaugurated,  so  conspicuous  a 
person  as  Madame  Roland  could  not  es- 
cape. She  was  accused,  by  a  miserable 
adventurer,  of  "secret  correspondence 
with  the  Constitutional  Party,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  King."  On  this 
charge,  **  she  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly.  Her  beauty,  her  calm,  modest 
dignity,  and  the  clear  innocence  imprint- 
ed on  her  face,"  "  extracted  a  verdict  in 
her  favor  from  the  whole  body,**  before 
she  opened  her  lips.     "  They  listened  in 


silence  and  admiration,  while  in  a  clear 
voice  she  asserted  her  innocence ;  and 
when  she  had  done,  a  general  murmur  of 
approbation  "  ran  through  the  building. 
"  She  left  the  Assembly,  acquitted  by  ac- 
clamation. 

"  Still  the  Republic,  which  she  had  an- 
ticipated with  such  generous  fervor,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  fraternal  spirit,  and 
the  embodiment  of  wholesome  laws  and 
noble  manners,  brought  her  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  misfortune.  The 
lowest  mobs,  trained  in  the  faubourgs  and 
cellars  of  Paris,  were  getting  the  control 
of  afiairs.  Among  those  miscreants,  no 
reputation  or  life  was  regarded  as  better 
than  a  dog's,  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  bloody  rapacity.  The  time  came 
when  the  Revolution,  which  the  noble 
woman  had  hailed  and  accelerated  from 
the  purest  motives,  turned  loose  the  ver- 
min of  a  great  Capital,  to  spot  her  fame, 
and  clamor  for  her  life." 

The  Terrorists,  who  were  now  struggling 
for  the  field,  having  swept  away  the  poor 
King,  who  represented  the  Monarchy, 
were  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Giron^ 
dins,  who  represented  the  Republic.  The 
Republic  was  just  as  offensive  to  the 
Jacobins,  and  to  the  horrible  crew  they 
enlisted  and  swayed,  as  the  Monarchy 
had  been.  Nothing  would  content  them 
short  of  Anarchy,  and  that  baleful  climax 
of  civil  disorder  was  at  hand^ 

The  middle  class  of  society  and  the 
Departments  —  all  that  remained  in 
France  to  rally  around  the  remnant  of 
virtue  and  social  order  —  supported  the 
Girondins ;  and  the  courageous  soul  that 
animated  their&to  the  last,  was  Madame 
Roland's.  But  it  was  true  then,  as  now, 
that  the  Capitol  of  France  ruled  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  in  that  Capitol,  since,  so 
effectively  daguerreotyped  by  the  graphic 
art  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  the 
most  depraved  and  ferocious  of  mankind 
had  gathered  from  the  purlieus  and  alleys, 
from  the  prisons  and  sewers,  to  defame 
Liberty,  and  control  the  fearful  engine  of 
the  Revolution. 

This  infamous  rabble  —  excited  by 
such  demagogues  as  Marat  and  Dant^n, 
who  were  themselves  animated  by  Robe- 
spierre -^  conspired,  in  repeated  iu^tances, 
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to  destroy  the  Girondins.  Certain  plots 
for  assassinating  the  more  obnoxious 
members  having  successivelj  failed,  the 
Anarchists  resolved  to  **  unite  in  a  caup' 
d'  itaty  and  force  the  Oirondins  to  quit 
office  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  force. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  now  arranged, 
the  first  move  contemplated  the  arrest  of 
Boland. 

An  order  for  his  arrest,  issued  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  was  brought 
to  him  by  six  armed  men,  who  presented 
themselves  in  his  apartments. 

Roland  declined  to  recognize  the  au- 
tl^ority  of  that  body,  and  refused  to 
obey  their  agents.  "  The  men  had  no 
orders  to  employ  force ;  and  their  chief, 
leaving  them  to  watch  Roland,  went  to 
report  his  reply." 

The  time  had  come  for  Madame  to 
act,  and  to  display  in  her  own  person, 
some  of  the  heroism  that  had  fired  her 
girlish  imagination.  **  She  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Convention,  announcing  the  at- 
tempted arrest  of  her  husband,"  and  set 
off  for  the  TuiUeries,  where  that  body 
sat,  to  deliver  it  in  person. 

III. — A  NIGHT  OV  THS  REVOLUTION. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  thronged  by 
ruffians,  depraved  by  a  life  of  outlawry, 
and  inf\iriated  by  the  daily  eloquence  of 
the  Jacobins.  They  detested  this  woman 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party 
they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But,  dis- 
regarding the  danger  she  incurred — 
alone,  hated,  and  unprotected  —  Madame 
Roland  rode  toward  the  palace. 

The  spacious  court-yard  of  the  TuiUe- 
ries was  swarming  with  an  armed  popu- 
lace, making  ready  to  hurl  their  ven- 
geance on  the  devoted  Gironde.  Amid 
these  excited  and  brutal  thousands  the 
intrepid  woman  passed  on  till  she  reached 
the  palace.  "  At  the  door  of  the  Con- 
vention the  sentinels  forbade  her  to  en- 
ter, but  she  insisted  in  such  strong  terms, 
that  they  allowed  her  to  pass  into  the 
room  set  apart  for  petitioners.  Through 
the  closed  doors,  she  heard  the  contest 
going  on,  which  was  to  end  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Girondins.  At  last,  after  waiting 
rn  hour,"  she  succeeded  in  getting  access 
to  Verguiand — the  dark  prophet  of  their  I 


common  doom — who  persuaded  her  to  re- 
linquish Uie  idea  of  reading  her  letter  to 
the  Convention^  and  to  return  to  her  has- 
band. 

Meantime  Roland  had  got  rid  of  the 
five  men  who  had  been  left  to  guard  him 
in  his  chamber,  and  had  taken  reftige  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  same  court. 
There  his  wife  found  him>  and  —  being 
re-assured  of  his  present  safety — her  for- 
mer purpose  revived,  and  she  took  a  car- 
riage again  for  the  Convention. 

fiy  ^\%  time  the  day  was  closing,  aod 
the  terrors  of  night  were  added  to  those 
of  the  insurrection,  already  swelling  like 
a  flood  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
Madame  Roland  passed  on  in  safety. 

The  Convention  had  closed  its  sittii^« 
and  the  tide  of  armed  populace  had  ebbed 
fVom  the  court-yard  of  the  TuilJerieB. 
But  the  cannon  remained,  pointed  at  the 
vacant  palace,  and  groups  .of  j'9gged  ruf- 
fians loitered  by  the  grim  artillery. 

Too  late  to  gain  the  ei^r  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Madame  Roland  exchanged  a  few. 
words  with  the  smutty  beggars  who  in- 
fested the  entrance  of  the  Cilleries,  and 
again  entered  her  carriage.  A  little  dog, 
bereft  of  his  master,  came  to  her  whining 
for  protection.  She  took  the  poor  brute 
with  her,  and  she  thought —  as  she  rode 
through  the  night  streets,  shaken  by  the 
convulsions  of  anarchy— of  "  the  fable  of 
an  old  man  who,  wearied  with  the  perse- 
cutions of  his  fellow-creatures,  retired  to 
a  wood  to  cultivate  the  iriendship  of  ani- 
mals." The  sad-hearted  woman  was 
more  desolate  than  the  dog ;  he  had 
found  a  protector,  but  she  had  none.  Yet 
her  brave  heart  was  aa  courageous  as 
ever. 

**  At  the  post  of  La  Samariiaine,  the 
cab  was  stopped  by  the  guard,  who  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  a  woman  being 
alone  so  late  at  night.  *  Alone ! '  repli^ 
Madame  Roland,  *  I  am  accompanied  by 
Innocence  and  Truth ;  what  more  can  I 
require?'  The  guard  allowed  her  to 
pass." 

There  not  being  room  for  her  in  ihe. 
house  where  Roland  had  taken  refugei 
she  returned  to  her  own  apartment. 
"Weary  with  the  excitements  of  the 
day,"  she  had  scarcely  laid  herself  on  the 
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bed,  when  she  was  roused  by  a  deputation 
asking  for  Roland.  She  informed  them 
of  his  08^^)  but  revised  to  say  where  he 
was.  "The  deputation  retired,  and  for 
an  hour  she  slept  well.  She  was  roused 
by  her  maid,  who  told  her  that  some  gen- 
tlemen wi^ed  to  speak  to  her.  It  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  mominff,^  and  she  was 
at  no  loss  to  apprehend  their  errand. 
Coming  out  of  her  room,  she  listened  to 
the  reading  of  a  warrant  for  her  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye. 

lY. — ^IM  TBM   ABBAYX. 

Madame  refused  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  GoMMTTNB,  which  had  issued 
the  warrant,  and  at  first  thought  of  re- 
sisting the  arrest.  But,  refieoting  that 
while  she  was  being  taken,  Roland  might 
find  time  to  escape  from  Paris,  she  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  summons.  An  offioer 
arrived  and  put  seals  on  all  her  proper- 
ty. Before  leaving  the  house,  she  "  wrote 
to  a  friend,  to  b^  his  protection  for  her 
dau^ter ;  but,  as  the  officer  insisted  on 
seeing  the  letter,  she  tore  it  to  pieces, 
which  he  scrupulously  picked  up  and  put 
under  seal.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  home  and  her 
child." 

Meanwhile,  a  vulgar  and  impudent 
crowd  had  been  pouring  into  her  rooms, 
and  when  she  entered  the  cab,  they  sur- 
rounded her,  and  fiercely  commend^  her 
to  the  guillotine.  The  guard  asked  if 
she  would  have  the  windows  closed.  She 
told  him  it  was  not  necessary, — remind- 
ing him  that  **  oppressed  innocence  must 
nev«r  take  the  attitude  of  guilt,"  and  add- 
ing proudly,  that  she  **  feared  no  one's 
looks." 

**  You  have  more  courage  than  many 
men,"  said  the  guard,  glancing  from  her 
to  the  malidous  fiices  of  the  mob. 

"  I  groan  fot  my  country,"  she  answer 
ed, — **  I  r^pret  the  error  which  made  me 
think  it  worthy  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
I  appreciate  life,  but  despise  injustice  and 
death." 

In  this  manner — submitting  to  her  fate 
with  the  dignity  of  the  old  heroes  she 
had  lauded  —  Madame  Roland  was  con- 
veyed to  prison. 

In  one  of  the  revolutionary  dungeons. 


still   lingered  the  queen  of  France — no  i 
longer  beautiful  or  young,  but  gray  with  j 
the  terrors  of  one  memorable  night,  and  | 
blind  with  foul  and  murky  air      Thua  I 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  imperious  soul  of  \ 
the  Monarchy,  and  Madame  Roland,  the 
enthusiastic  apostle  of  the  Republic— had  | 
come  to  embrace  a  common  doom,  while  ^ 
the  deluge  of  Anarchy  —  bearing  the 
wreck  of  the  Revolution — swelled  and 
swept  on  over  their  heads. 

The  prison  life  of  Madame  —  though 
protracted  several  months — was  mitigat- 
ed by  the  kindness  of  her  jailor,  acd 
cbeerdd  by  the  attentions  of  his  wife. 

After  a  single  attempt  by  letter,  to 
awaken  the  Convention  to  a  sense  of  her 
unjust  imprisonment,  she  resigned  herself 
to  her  cruel  destiny.  Conscious  that 
death  waited  for  her  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  she  resolved  to  finish  her  course 
with  dignity,  and  to  fill  her  limited  hours 
with  noble  occupations.  She  had  brought 
in  her  pock«t  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Poems 
—  a  work  which  she  highly  prixed.  As 
books  were  not  prohibited,  she  had  abo 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Tacitus,  and  JJume's 
History  of  England — to  which  she  ^dded 
Sheridan's  Dictionary,  that  she  might 
improve  her  knowledge  of  English.  Thus 
her  intellectual  ambition  attended  her  to 
the  vortex  of  the  social  whirlpool  that 
drew  her  down. 

By  the  indulgence  of  her  jailor,  she 
decorated  her  cell  with  fiowers,  and  — 
what  was  a  still  more  precious  privilege 
— received  visits  from  a  few  particular 
friends.  Throu^  their  agency  she 
learned  that  her  husband  was  secreted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rouen.  By  their  kind- 
ness, A%  was  also  enabled  to  make  a  suit- 
able provision  for  her  daughter. 

It  was  likewise  by  means  of  these 
friends  that  she  learned  how  "  one  after 
another  of  her  party  had  been  condemned 
and  executed ;  and  lastly,  that  her  own 
name  was  written  on  the  Black  List "  of 
the  public  prosecutor — the  list  that  was 
signed  by  Robespierre,  the  man  who  had 
been  her  guest  and  her  friend. 

**  During  the  early  part  of  his  abode 
in  Paris,  the  deputy  of  Arras,  then  but 
little  known,  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  Madame  RolandX  l^use..   And  when 
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he  Constituent  Aasembly  wounded  the 
Mride,  and  disdained  the  words  of  Robe- 
ipierre,  Madame  Roland  discerned  his 
genius,  honored  his  pertinacity,  and  en- 
sooraged  his  despised  eloquence.  The 
reoollection  of  this  glanced  across  the 
mind  of  Robespierre,  as  he  signed  an  or- 
der for  her  appearing  before  a  tribunal 
which  he  well  knew  was  the  same  thing 
as  signing  a  death-warrant. 

Madame  Roland  and  Robespierre  had 
commenced  their  revolutionary  career  to- 
gether, and  by  the  workings  of  that  same 
revolution,  the  one  had  attained  unlimit- 
ed power,  while  the  other  had  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  very  depths  of  adversi- 
ty, and  it  was  in  all  probability,  to  the 
encoura^ment  bestowed  on  his  abilities 
by  Madame  Roland,  that  Robespierre 
owed  the  elevated  position  he  now  occu- 
pied, and  the  power  it  gave  him  of  de- 
creeing life  or  death  to  his  early  friend. 
Any  other  man  than  Robespierre  would 
have  felt  the  influence  of  these  reininis- 
ceuces,  and  a  sentiment  of  generous  pity 
steal  over  his  mind;  but  Robespierre 
was  a  mere  stoic,  who  mistook  inflexibili- 
ty for  .strength  of  character,  and  obstina- 
cy for  firmness ;  he  would  have  pludced 
out  his  own  heart  had  he  believed  it  ca- 
pable of  counselling  the  slightest  weak- 
ness. Calculation  had  superseded  all 
natural  feeling  in  his  mind,  and  the 
more  he  stifled  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, the  nearer  did  he,  in  his  own  im- 
agination, approach  super-human  great- 
ness ;  and  the  more  he  endured  from  the 
struggle,  the  more  persuaded  was  he  of 
its  justice.  He  had  in  fact,  arrived  at 
that  excess  of  sophistry  and  &lse  senti- 
ment that  makes  a  man  mistrust  every 
irirtuous  impulse  of  his  heart."* 

V. — APPEAL  AND  FAREWELLS. 

When  it  became  evident  that  she  was 
/o  receive  no  justice  from  the  Revolution, 
Madame  resolved  to  appeal  to  posterity. 
*  Deprived  of  the  power  of  acting,  she 
soncentrated  her  powers  of  thought. 
Phrough  the  indulgence  of  her  jailors, 
ihe  procured  some  sheets  of  paper,  pens, 
md  ink,  and  with  these  she  commenced 
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writing  portions  of  both  her  public  and 
private  life, — contriving  each  day  to  con- 
ceal one  of  these  pages  from  the  surveil- 
lance of  her  jailors.  These  detached 
pages  she  confided  to  her  friend  Boso, 
who  carried  them  away  concealed  be- 
neath his  clothes,  and  kept  them  as  a  sa- 
cred deposit  against  better  days.  .  .  . 
In  these  papers  are  mingled,  with  a  disor- 
der and  haste  that  seems  to  count  only 
upon  the  present  chance  of  communicat- 
ing them,  ^the  most  feminine  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
gloomiest  picture  of  her  imprisonment. 
In  the  same  book  might  be  read  the  de- 
scription qf  the  young  and  ardent  girl 
seated  in  her  chamber  on  the  Quai  des 
Orfevres,  dreaming  of  love  and  aspiring 
after  glory ;  then,  by  a  rapid  flight  ot  the 
pen,  the  scene  lies  in  the  gloomy  dun- 
geon, where  a  poor  captive  sighs  in  bit- 
terness of  heart  over  a  separation  from 
all  she  holds  dear,  and  parting  by  degrees 
from  every  tender  tie  or  hopeful  illusion, 
sees  nothing  before  her  but  the  scaffold. 

"  This  work,  though  addressed  to  pos- 
terity, bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  intended  for  some  confidential, 
though  unknown  friend,  to  whom  Mad** 
ame  Roland  might,  after  her  death,  be 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of  these 
pages,  more  perfectly  to  relate  every 
thought,  feeling,  and  reference  to  her  past 
life  : — in  fact,  these  memoirs  resemble  a 
conversation  carried  on  in  such  an  under^ 
tone,  that  only  a  part  is  generally  heard 
or  understood ;  but  the  interest  they  ex- 
cite becomes  so  much  the  greater,  when 
they  are  viewed  as  having  been  written 
at  the  very  threshold  of  death  —  as  the 
breathings  of  a  noble  mind,  ready  to  ex- 
hale its  last  sigh.  At  every  word  the 
reader  trembles,  lest  the  entrance  of  the* 
executioner  should  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  outpourings  of  a  wounded  spirit ;  and 
it  is  almost  possible  to  imagine  the  axe 
suspended  over  the  writer's  head,  ready 
to  make  her  pen  and  her  life  cease  to- 
gether, "t 

If  the  captivity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  mitigated  by  these  occupations,  it 
was  also  aggravated  by  the  calculating 
malice  of  her  enemies.     One  day  she  was 
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"  indulged  with  a  few  hours*  liberty  from 
her  prison.  Frantic  with  joy  she  flew  to 
her  house,  to  embrace  her  child,  and  be- 
hold once  more  that  home  once  so  blessed 
and  always  so  loved,  but  this  temporary 
freedom  was  only  a  cruel  snare  on  the 
part  of  her  oppressors,  and  the  satellites 
of  the  Commune  watched  her  st^ps,  and 
d^hed  the  cup  of  happiness  away  ere  it 
had  reached  her  lips.  They  waited  for 
her  on  the  steps  of  her  dwelling — barring 
her  approach,  nor  suffering  her  to  cross 
its  threshold,  to  press  her  child  to  her 
heart,  or  to  witness  the  grief  and  devo- 
tion of  her  attached  servants  —  she 'was 
seized  by  these  emissaries,  and,  spite  of 
her  tears  and  supplications,  conveyed  to 
the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic — the  receptacle 
for  all  the  lost  and  abandoned  females 
swept  from  the  streets  of  Paris." 

The  insult  and  degradation  implied  in 
such  companionship  was  the  most  horrible 
calamity  that  malice  had  yet  decreed  her. 
"  She  had  resigned  herself  to  die,  but  in- 
famy and  disgrace  had  been  adjudged  her 
instead.  By  the  compassionate  sympa- 
thy of  her  jailors,  she  was,  at  length  re- 
moved from  this  de^ading  companion- 
ship ;  she  was  placed  in  a  chamber  by 
herself,  and  furnished  with  a  flock  bed 
and  a  table.  Once  more  she  set  about 
her  memoirs,  and  again  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ture  of  seeing  her  friends." 

Toward  the  end  of  her  captivity  —  de- 
pressed by  long  confinement,  and  broken 
.by  sickness  —  her  fortitude  so  far  gave 
way  as  to  lead  her  to  procure  poison,  and 
meditate  suicide.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  determination,  she  wrote  farewell 
letters  to  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and 
her  friends ;  and  one  feels,  as  he  reads 
these  touching  productions,  that  seldom 
were  finer  sensibilities,  or  nobler  thoughts 
condensed  into  the  Literature  of  Sorrow. 

Addressing  Roland,  she  writes  :  "  For- 
give me,  my  esteemed  and  justly  honored 
husband,  for  taking  upon  myself  to  dis- 
pose of  a  life  I  had  consecrated  to  you  ; 
oelieve  me,  I  could  have  loved  it  and  you 
the  better  for  your  misfortunes  had  I  but 
been  permitted  to  have  shared  them  with 
you.  At  present  you  are  merely  freed 
from  a  useless  object  of  unavailing  an- 
guish to  you." 


Then,  in  allusion  to  that  other  tie  o 
nature,  she  says,  "  Pardon  me,  my  belov 
ed  child,  my  sweet  daughter,  whose  gen 
tie  image  dwells  within  my  heart,  an( 
whose  very  remembrance  shakes  mj 
sternest  resolution.  Nev^r  would  you 
fond  mother  have  left  you  helpless  in  th 
world,  could  she  but  have  remained  t< 
guide  and  guard  you.  Alas !  alas  !  tht 
cruel  hearts  that  tore  me  from  you,  care< 
little  for  innocence  like  yours." 

Apostrophizing  her  friends,  she  adds 
"  And  you,  my  cherished  friends,  *transfe 
to  my  motherless  child  the  affection  yoi 
have  ever  manifested  for  me.  Grieve  no 
at  a  resolution  which  ends  my  many  anc 
severe  trials.  You  know  me  too  well  t( 
believe  that  weakness  or  terror  have  in 
stigated  the  step  I  am  about  to  take.  I 
I  could  be  assured  that  when  before  tha 
tribunal  where  so  many  just  persons  an 
sent,  I  should  be  permitted  to  point  out 
the  tyrants,  I  would  fain  be  standing 
there  this  instant." 

But  the  morbid  feeling  which  had  led 
her  to  desire  to  abridge  her  existence, 
passed  away,  and  the  image  of  her  child, 
enshrined  in  her  fond  heart,  attached  her 
still  to  life. 

The  solace  of  Beligion  she  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  in  those  afflictive 
days,  for  Romanism  had  darkened  the 
glass  of  Faith.  But,  with  the  philoso- 
pher's intuition,  she  believed  in  God,  and 
the  yearnings  of  her  womanhood  made  her 
confide  in  an  Immortality  that  should 
compensate  her  for  the  mberies  of  this 
world. 

VI. — IN  THS  CONCIBBGSRIS. 

In  November,  1793,  afler  an  imprison- 
ment of  nearly  six  months,  Madame  Ro- 
land was  removed  to  "  that  fatal  Concier- 
gerie,  from  whence,  in  those  days,  no 
prisoner  issued  but  for  the  guillotine." 
There,  as  described  by  Lamartine,  "  in- 
stead of  losing  strength  or  courage,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  both  were  increased. 
As  she  approached  her  end,  her  mind,  her 
language,  and  her  features  seemed  to  take 
the  impress  of  one  appointed,  to  fill  some 

freat  and  lofty  destiny.     During  the  few 
ays  she  passed  in  the  Concierge rie,  she 
spread,  by  her  presence  among  the  numer- 
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3118  prisoners  there,  an  enthusiasm  and 
contempt  of  death  that  elevated  even  the 
nost  abject  and  depressed.  The  approach 
«o  the  scaffold  seemed  to  give  a  more  di- 
vine character  to  her  beauty ;  the  length 
»f  her  captivity,  the  calm  consciousness 
vith  which  she  recognized  the  hopeless- 
less  of  her  situation,  her  voice  tremulous 
vith  the  emotion  she  forbade  to  vent  it- 
lelf  in  'tears— gave  to  her  words  that 
shrilling  interest  that  finds  its  way  to 
jvery  heart. 

She. conversed  at  the  grate  with  the 
lumerous  members  of  her  party,  who,  like 
lerielf,  had  found  their  way  to  the  Con- 
nergerie.  Standing  on  a  stone  bench, 
B^hich  elevated  her  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  clasping  her  fingers  round 
bhe  iron  bars  that  separated  the  opening 
between  the  cloister  and  the  court,  she 
Pound  her  tribune  in  her  prison,  and  her 
ludience  in  her  companions  to  the  scaf- 
fold  Her  vindictive  memo- 
ry plunged  into  the  remotest  records  of 
Eintiquity,  to  find  likenesses,  analogies 
Eind  names  capable  of  bearing  a  compari- 
son with  the  tyrants  of  her  day:  While 
ber  enemies  wer€  preparing  the  formali- 
ties of  her  accusation,  merely  a  few  feet 
above  where  she  stood,  her  voice,  like 
that  of  posterity,  reproached  them  from 
the  very  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie. 
She  took  her  revenge  while  living,  and 
dying,  bequeathed  her  eternal  hatred. 
Her  eloquence  drew  no  tears  from  her 
audience  ;  she  would  have  been  displeas- 
ed at  such  a  manifestation  of  weakness  ; 
but  at  each  pause  she  made,  loud  cries  of 
admiration  burst  from  those  who  heard 
ber.  The  prisoners  would  listen  to  her 
for  hours,  and  when  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  cells,  would  depart, 
shouting  enthusiastically,  *♦  Vive  la  Re' 
publique ! "  No  slander  was  uttered 
Eigainst  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
worshipped  even  in  the  dungeons  hallow- 
ed in  its  name. 

**  But  this  woman,  so  magnanimous 
ind  superior  to  her  fate  in  public,  gave 
nray,  like  all  of  human  kind,  when  leu  to 
he  silence  and  solitude  of  her  dungeon, 
ler  heroic  spirit  seemed  to  leave  her, 
knd  her  woman *s  heart  quailed  with  deep 
inguish,  as  the  veil  of  enthusiasm  faded 


away,  and  stern  reality  resumed  its 
place,  showing  her  all  the  horrors  of  her 
situation;  ....  she  passed  whole 
mornings  at  her  window,  her  forehead 
pressed  against  the  iron  grating,  gazing 
upon  the  small  speck  of  the  heavens  visi- 
ble to  her,  and  shedding  floods  of  tears 
over  the  flowers  with  which  the  Concierge 
had  decorated  the  place." 

Vn. — ^THB  BANQUET  OV  0TPBE8S  LBAVBB. 

The  last  scene  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  trial  of  Madame  Roland  was  an 
odious  and  cruel  farce ;  her  condemnation 
a  foregone  conclusion.  "She  was  re- 
proached with  being  the  wife  of  Roland, 
and  the  friend  of  his  accomplices.  With 
a  proud  look  of  triumph,  she  admitted 
her  guilt  in  both  instances ;  spoke  with 
tenderness  of  her  husband,  of  her  friends 
with  respect,  and  of  herself  with  dignified 
modesty."  The  basest  part  of  the  popu- 
lace took  part  in  these  trials,  and  often 
extorted  the  verdict  the  judges  hesitated 
to  pronounce.  At  the  hands  of  a  tribu- 
nal so  desecrated,  the  noblest  woman  of 
her  country  expected  no  mercy ;  she  ac- 
cepted her  sentence  with  composure— 
rather  with  exultatioo. 

Rising  and  slightly  bowing  to  her 
judges,  she  said  with  a  bitter  smile,  '« I 
thank  you  for  considering  me  worthy  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  good  and  great  men 
you  have  murdered !  " 

With  a  girlish  fleetness  of  motion,  and 
elasticity  of  spirits,  as  if  anticipating  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  tragedy,  she  raif 
down  the  steps  of  the  Conciergerie.  "  As 
she  passed  along  the  corridor,  where  all 
the  prisoners  had  assembled  to  greet  her 
return,  she  looked  at  them  smilingly,  and 
drawing  her  right  hand  across  her  throat, 
made  a  sign  expressive  of  cutting  off  a  head. 
This  was  her  only  farewell ;  it  was  tragic 
as  her  destiny,  joyous  bs  her  deliverance : 
and  well  was  it  understood  by  those  who 
saw  it.  Many  who  were  incapable  of 
weeping  for  their  own  fate,  shed  tears  of 
jinfeigned  sorrow  for  hers." 

That  day  a  procession  of  carts  laden 
with  victims,  supplied  the  bloody  voraci- 
ty of  the  guillotine.  "  Madame  Roland 
was  placed  in  the  last,  beside  a  weak  and 
infirm  old  man,  nalned  Lamarche,  once 
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director  of  the  maoafactorj  of  Assignats. 
She  wore  a  white  robe,  aa  a  symbol  of  her 
inoooeooe,  of  which  she  was  anxious  to 
eonyinoe  the  people;  her  magoifioent 
hair,  black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing, 
fell  in  thick  masses  almost  to  her  knees ; 
her  complexion,  purified  by  her  long  cap- 
tiTity,  and  now  glowing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sharp,  frosty  November  day, 
bloomed  with  all  the  freshness  of  early 
Youth.  Her  eyes  Were  full  of  expression ; 
her  whole  countenance  seemed  radiant 
with  glory,  while  a  movement  between 

?ity  and  contempt  agitated  her  lips." 
'o  the  insults  of  the  crowd  who  followed 
her  she  replied  with  composure,  or  re- 
sponded only  by  a  dignified  silence. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  beside  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Liberty,  significantly  com- 
posed of  clay,  which  then  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk. 
"  Upon  arriving  there,  Madame  Roland 
descended  from  the  carl.  Just  as  the  ex- 
ecutioner had  seised  her  arm  to  enable 
her  to  be  the  first  to  mount  the  guillo- 
tine, she  displayed  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  tender  considerations  for  others  only 
a  woman's  heart  could  conceive,  or  put 
into  practice  at  such  a  moment.  *■  Stay ! ' 
said  she,  momentarily  resisting  the  man's 
grasp.  •  I  have  only  one  favor  to  ask, 
and  that  is  not  for  myself;  I  beseech  you 
grant  it  me.'  Then  turning  to  the  old 
man  who  had  rode  with  her  to  the  scaf- 
fold, she  said,  *  Do  you  precede  me ;  to 
see  my  blood  flow  would  be  making  you 
suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  twice  over. 
I  must  spare  you  the  pain  of  witnessing 
my  punishment,'  The  executioner  allow- 
ed tikis  arrangement  to  be  made." 

She  heard  the  horrible  instrument  as  it 
severed  the  head  of  Lamarche,  without  so 
much  as  changing  color.  Then,  stepping 
lightly  up  to  the  scaffold,  and  bowing  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Liberty,  she  said,  «« O 
Liberty  !  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name ! "  Saying 
which,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  execu- 
tioner, and  the  spirit  of  Madame  Roland 
departed  with  the  Republic  she  had  as- 
pired to  create.     

A   few  days    later,  sbme  shepherds, 


passing  on  a  Norman  highway — driving 
their  looks  before  them  —  discovered  a 
human  body  lying  in  a  ditch.  Raising  it 
up,  they  found  it  to  be  the  body  of  an  old 
man,  tall  and  wasted,  and  "  stem  even  in 
death."  On  his  breast  was  pinned  a  pa- 
per bearing  these  words:  "Whoever 
thou  art  that  findest  these  remains,  re- 
spect them  as  those  of  a  virtuous  man. 
After  my  wife's  death,  I  would  not  re- 
main another  day  upon  this  earth,  so 
stained  with  crimes." 

The  Philosopher  had  gone  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death  in  quest  of 
the  noble  woman  whose  enthusiasm  had 
lighted  the  summit  of  hb  manhood,  and 
whose  departure  was  the  setting  of  the 
star  by  which  he  sailed  on  that  wild  sea. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE    OERMAN    OF 
JEAN  PAUL 

By  TAlly   'Water*. 
A  FORGrVINO  DISPOSITION. 

The  sea-worm  perforates  the  muscle- 
shell,  and  the  openings  are  closed  with 
pearls.  So  it  is  with  us  when  we  forgive 
those  who  have  made  wounds  in  our 
hearts. 

MIMOBY. 

Memory  is  a  paradise  from  which  we 
cannot  be  turned  out.  Even  our  first  pa- 
rents could  not  be  expelled  from  that. 

FRIBNDg. 

Friends  are  to  each  other,  as  the  sun 
and  sun-flower.  One  draws,  the  other 
follows. 

FLOWERS  UPON  THE  COFFIN  OF  THE   YOUNG 
WIFE. 

Strew  flowers  upon  her^  now,  your  blos- 
somed friend !  Ye  were  wont  to  bring 
flowers  on  her  birth-day  festivals.  Now, 
ye  celebrate  her  greatest,  for  the  bier  is 
heaven's  cradle. 

IDEAL  AND  REAL. 

Supply  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  life 
with  the  Ideal !  Make  it  other  than  a 
prosaic,  unmetrical,  incongruous  transla- 
tion ! 
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THE  POOB A   THOUSAND  A   YEAE. 


THE  POOR. 

An  imitation  of  *  The  Bells  *  without  their  mn- 
8i(v  but  where  the  word  substituted,  needs  the 
repetition  of  "  line  upon  lino  *'  to  dull  eai-s. 
By  :M.ra.  M.   Q-.  Perry. 
List  to  the  wor^s  of  saored  lore! 
And  con  their  meaning  o'er  and  o'er— 
"  Me,  ye  hate  not  always,  but  ye  always  hate 

the  poor  "— 
They  came  from  Him  who  spake  as  man  ne'er 
spake  before! 

See  the  crying, 
Hear  the  sighing 
Of  the  poor; 
They're  laid  at  your  door. 
Sick  and  sore! 
Are  suffering,  starring,  dying;  arise,  and  save 
the  poor! 

Remember  ye  the  loving  poor! 
Pale  poverty  may  guard  the  door, 
But  'neath  is  still  the  portion  of  all  the  loving 
poor; 

See  the  meetings, 
Hear  the  greetings 
Of  the  poor. 
Of  the  loving  poor. 

Poor,  poor,  poor; 
Teaeh  your  heart  to  time  its  beatings  by  the 
heart-beats  of  the  poor. 

The  sensitive  and  silent  poor; 
These  need  your  kindly  aid  the  more. 
Who  sit  within  the  empty  room,  and  doubly  bar 
the  door; 

Enow  ye  nothing. 
Hear  ye  nothing 
Of  these  poor? 
Of  these  poor,  poor,  poor. 
Poor,  silent  poor? 

Hasten  to  them, 
Seek  to  woo  them! 
And  the  bolts  and  bars  —  undo  them!  by  the 
love  ye  bear  the  poor. 
The  noble,  silent  poor. 
Let  the  loviug  heart  subdue  them,  the  snfifering, 
silent  poor. 

Remember  ye  the  sinning  poor! 
They  meet  contempt  at  every  door; 
Bat  they  have  double  sorrow  whose  sins  have 
made  them  poor: 

See  the  quailing. 
Hear  the  wailing 
Of  the  poor. 
Poor,  poor,  poor,  poor. 

Poor,  guilty  poor; 
And  let  pity  never-failing,  save  the  poor,  the 
sinning  poor. 


A  THSUSJUfO  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
By—. 

During  all  those  painful,  trying  weeks 
of  sickness,  while  I  was  suffering  so 
acutely  from  disease,  my  misery  was 
doubled  by  the  anxiety  I  felt  about  our 
rapidly  growing  expenses.  All  the  items 
of  expenditure  which  aocompany  a  seri- 
ous illness,  had  to  be  added  to  our  al-  - 
ready  burdensome  debts.  We  had  felt 
puzzled  before  this  trial  came,  to  know 
how  we  were  to  get  through  the  winter  if 
we  were  all  well  and  prospered,  but  here 
was  a  new  weight  of  calamity  for  us  to 
bear.  Nell  always  soothed  roe,  in  these 
troubled  moments,  by  saying, 

"  As  our  day  is,  our  strei^th  shall  Se." 
There  is  never  a  burden  put  upon  our 
shoulders  too  heavy  for  us  to  b^r ;  but 
a  hand  unseen  will  be  placed  under  it,  to 
lighten,  and  make  it  bearable  for  us.  If 
we  see  no  way  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
this  sickness,  we  will  be  trusting  and 
wait,  there  will  be  a  way  provided  for 
us. 

I  took  her  advice,  and  was  temporari- 
ly soothed,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cer- 
tainty haunted  me  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
that  my  family  were  almost  suffering 
themselves,  for  necessaries  of  which  they 
were  willingly  deprived  for  my  sake. 

Noll  had  been  promised  some  furs,  and 
a  new  cloak  for  winter,  and  she  oould  ill 
afford  to  do  without  them.  Her  shawl, 
which  had  seen  ten  years'  service,  was  tha 
only  warm  outer  covering  of  which  sha 
could  boast,  and  that,  we  knew,  would  be 
most  unacceptable  to  the  congregation 
with  whom  she  worshipped.  For  two 
months  she  was  detained  at  home  beside 
my  sick-bed.  None  complained  (during 
those  hours  of  peril,  when  all  knew  that 
my  life  depended  on  her  constant  care,) 
that  her  place  in  the  church  was  vacant. 
She  could  not  safely  leave  me  until  the 
middle  of  February,  and  by  this  time  the 
winter  was  so  far  spent  that  she  hoped  to 
slip  through  to  the  end  of  it,  without  a 
large  extra  outlay  for  dress. 

The  first  day  that  my  condition  made 
it  safe  for  her  to  leave  me,  was  a  bitter 
cold  day.  The  air  was  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  sun  shone  beautifully.     It  was 
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the  kind  of  day  to  inTite  crowds  to  the 
house  of  God. 

I  was  able  now  to  sit  up,  and  I  watch- 
ed from  my  window  with  interest  the 
multitudes  that  passed  me  going  worship- 
ward.  Bright  colors  were  prevailing 
that  season,  and  the  street  looked  more 
like  a  field  fnll  of  butterflies  than  like  a 
solemn  concourse  of  people  going  up  to  a 
house  of  prayer. 

I  was  meditating  upon  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of ^  the  crowd,  when  Nell  came 
into  the  room.  It  was  full  time  that  she 
had  left  the  house,  as  the  last  bell  was 
ringing,  but  she  sat  down  composedly, 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  rest. 

I  said  with  surprise,  "  Are  you  not  go- 
ing to  church  this  morning  ?  I  thought 
you  went  up  to  your  room  to  dress,  a  long 
time  ago." 

"  I  did  think  to  go,"  she  replied,  "  and 
b^an  dressing,  but  I  changed  my  mind 
afterward." 

**What  could  have  induced  you  to 
change  your  mind?  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  a  finer  day  than  this  to  go 
out." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied.  "  If  the 
day  had  not  been  so  fine,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
gone.  You  gentlemen  do  not  always 
guess  right  when  you  speculate  about  a 
woman's  whims." 

••  But  what  has  kept  you  ?  "  I  urged. 
**  There  must  surely  be  a  reason  for  your 
staying.  It  has  been  so  long  since  you 
went  to  church,  I  thought  nothing  could 
have  detained  you  at  home  to-day.  And 
beside  your  own  inclination  impelling 
you,  you  know  that  our  people  are  get- 
ting uneasy  to  see  you  again  in  your  ac- 
customed seat  at  church.  Were  you  not 
in  the  room  the  other  day,  when  Beacon 
Morgan  was  complaining  to  me  of  your 
absence,  and  telling  me  that  I  must  see 
to  it,  that  the  minister's  pew  was  better 
filled  in  future?" 

"  No,"  Nell  replied ;  "  I  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  wasn't, 
for  I  escaped  one  scolding  by  the  means. 
And  now,  since  the  matter  of  my  to-day's 
absence  must  be  explained,  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  staid.  It  is  a  very  foolish  reason, 
and  I  know  you  will  disapprove  it,  as  I 


do  in  my  inner  heart ;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  otherwise.  I  have  grown  so 
sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  our  people 
on  my  dress,  that  I  really  had  not  inde- 
pendence of  character  enough  to  go  to 
church  on  a  beautifol  day  like  this,  when 
everybody  else  is  dressed  in  their  best, 
and  wear  my  old  shawl." 

"  Why,  Nell,"  said  I,  "  I  am  astonish- 
ed;  it  is  not  like  you  to  let  a  matter  of 
pride  keep  you  from  the  worship  of 
God." 

"  It  is  not  my  own  pride.  If  there 
were  none  but  myself  concerned,  I  would 
never  absent  myself  from  the  congregat- 
ed worshippers  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
article  of  dress.  I  believe  it  is  wicked 
to  do  so,  but  I  hold  myself  guiltless  of 
that  sin.  You  may  think,  and  truly,  that 
I  have  not  much  to  boast  of,  when  I  ac- 
knowledge in  the  same  breath,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  the  craven  cowardice  which 
bows  abashed  before  this  pride  in  others, 
and  allows  it  to  stand  between  me  and 
what  I  know  to  be  my  duty  to  God. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
folly.  We  began  by  indulging  this  med- 
dling with  our  concerns,  when  we  first 
came  here.  There  was  where  our  mis- 
take lay.  For,  once  having  given  the 
slightest  foothold,  we  have  been  woven 
about  little  by  little,  mesh  by  mesh,  until 
we  are  as  helpless  as  a  captive  fiy  in  a 
spider's  web." 

"  I  know,"  I  replied,  "  that  we  were 
unfortunate  in  not  knowing  how  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  new  circumstances,  when 
we  first  came  here ;  but  as  we  learn  wis- 
dom we  must  act  upon  it.  It  is  folly  for 
us  to  yield  to  other's  opinions  or  criti- 
cisms, accepting  them  in  place  of  our 
own  judgment — ^but  it  goes  farther  than 
folly,  and  becomes  wickedness  when  we 
permit  our  fear  of  oUier's  opinion  to  in- 
terfere with  what  we  know  to  be  our  re- 
ligious duty.  I  know  how  hard  the  trial 
will  be  for  you,  since  our  friends  here  are 
so  free  to  express  their  criticisms,  but  I 
think  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  church  to- 
day, notwithstanding  the  mortification 
that  you  will  have  to  endure  in  wearing 
the  old  shawl." 

"  If  I  could  only  stay  at  home  to- 
day,"   she    pleaded,    **  perhaps  another 
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Sunday  will  not  be  as  cold,  and  the. re- 
mainder of  the  winter  I  may  be  able  to 
wear  my  thin  shawl,  (whioh  yon  know  is 
yery  respectable)  without  endangering 
my  health.** 

"  No,  Nell,"  I  answered  firmly,  «*  I 
would  not  delay,  when  I  knew  that  duty 
was  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart. 
It  will  not  be  warm  enough  for  six  weeks 
yet,  for  you  to  put  on  your  thin  shawl 
witli  safety.  You  must  do  what  you 
know  to  be  right,  and  bear  the  mortifica- 
tion." 

^*  But  you  would  not  have  me  so  now 
to  the  forenoon  service.  I  should  be  so 
late  that  my  mortification  would  be 
double,  being  obliged  to  walk  up  the 
aisle  *  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  after 
the  rest  of  the  worshippers  are  all  quiet- 
ly seated  in  their  pews." 

"  I  would  most  certainly  go  at  once. 
Tou  will  not  find  it  as  hard  now,  while 
your  reason  is  convinced,  and  you  see 
your  duty  clearly,  as  you  will  if  you  wait 
until  aflemoon.  The  moment  when  we 
are  in  the  way  of  duty,  is  always  the  time 
to  do  it.  It  never  comes  so  easy  to  us 
afterward." 

Nell  ofiered  no  more  resistance.  She 
was  not  the  kind  of  character  to  resist 
and  dally  with  events  when  they  crowded 
upon  her  life.  She  accepted  &te,  and 
bore  it  like  a  heroine  when  necessity  was 
upon  her. 

She  ar6se  slowly  from  her  chair,  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  The  look  of  reso- 
lute determination  in  her  eye  left  me  no 
doubt  that  her  purpose  was  fixed  and 
would  be  fulfilled.  A  moment  aft;^  I 
heard  the  front  door  close  behind  her  and 
saw  her  pass  down  the  street  with  the 
despised  shawl  wrapped  close  about 
her. 

It  seems  a  trifle  to  you  who  read,  and 
I  know  you  will  criticise  me  for  making 
so  many  words  in  describing  it.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  a  trifle.  Had  we  been  leading  an 
independent  life,  not  responsible  to  any 
one  for  our  personal  appearance^  the 
question  of  what  we  should  wear  to 
church  would  have  been  of  trivial  mo- 
ment. But  with  awr  circumstances,  and 
in  our  position,  it  became  really  a  trial. 


It  was  not  our  pleasure  alone  that  was  to 
be  consulted  —  not  the  pleasure  of  a  sin- 
gle friend,  or  a  select  group  of  friends, 
whose  taste  we  would  have  be^  pleased 
to  gratify.  But  we  were  at  the  mercj 
of  a  whole  congregation,  and  their  esti- 
mate of  our  efibrt  to  please  them,  was  not 
always  tempered  with  mercy. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  struggle  was 
not  as  great  as  it  had  been  sometimes. 
We  were  certain  of  fiiult-finding  which- 
ever *'  horn  of  the  dilemma  "  we  might 
take. 

If  Nell  had  have  decided  to  remain  at 
home  that  day,  there  would  certainlj 
have  been  complaint  of  her  neglecting  her 
religious  duty.  We  should  have  been 
told  before  ni^ht,  that  **  a  minister's  wife 
ouffht  to  set  oetter  examples  than  that 
before  the  congregation."  Going,  with 
the  worn  shawl,  we  should  be  certain  to 
hear  complaint,  and  be  reminded  that  <*  a 
minister's  wife  ought  to  appear  better 
than  that  in  public."  So,  as  I  said,  it 
was  fault^nding  in  either  case — that 
could  not  be  avoided-^-so  the  way  of  duty 
was  plain. 

All  these  things  ran  through  my  mind, 
after  I  was  left  alone,  and  1  meditated 
on  the  strange  relation  in  which  a  minis- 
ter's family  find  themselves  placed  to  the 
world.  Their  own,  and  yet  not  their 
own ;  their  Masters,  and  yet  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  His.  Belonging  to  their  peo- 
ple, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  be- 
longing, and  yet  in  that  ruder  sense  which 
allows  no  personal  liberty,  belonging  un- 
der protest,  and  like  the  prisoner  in 
chains. 

There  would  be  ^reat  beauty  in  pasto- 
ral relation  could  it  be  properly  under- 
stood, and  its  duties  riffhtly  observed  and 
mutually  acknowledged  and  lived  up  to 
by  both  pastor  and  people.  But  in  the 
present  aspect  of  our  American  social 
life,  there  is  danger  of  oppression  in  any 
contract  where  one  party  holds  all  the 
power.  The  pastor  loves  his  people,  and 
desires  as  far  as  possible,  to  work  for 
them,  and  bear  with  their  faults  and  in- 
firmities. The  people,  on  the  contrary, 
love  their  pastor,  but  they  demand  of 
him  and  his  that  they  shall  be  faultless  . 
almost  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  will- 
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ing  to  be  ruled  in  all  tUogs  as  with  arod 
of  iron. 

The  demand  of  oar  parifihes  that  thdr 
pastois,  and  their  pastor's  ^milies  shall 
be  without  siii,  is  a  natural  and  praise- 
worthj  desire.  The  kingdom  of  Christ 
would  come  muoh  more  speedily  in  the 
earth  could  those  who  administer  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  be  wholly  blame- 
less in  Uieir  lires.  But  it  cannot  be, 
while  mortality  remains  as  now,  weak  and 
eiring,  and  Christ's  ministers  are  clothed 
with  the  flesh  as  other  men.  There  may 
come  a  time  when  the  sinlessness  of  the 
angels  will  be  attained  by  men,  but  I 
think  when  the  time  comes  we  shall  mark 
ihe  purified  by  unmistakable  signs.  An- 
eels*  wines  and  crowns  of  gold  will  sym- 
bolize and  separate  them  from.other  men. 
Until  such  a  time,  when  in  God's  good 
proyidence  miraculous  power  shall  contin- 
ually uplift  Uie  hands  of  his  ministering 
servants,  the  world  must  be  patient  with 
some  shortcomings  and  errors  in  the  am- 
bassadors of  Chnst,  and  bear  continually 
in  mind  that  they  have  struggles  and 
temptations  to  buffet  with,  as  other  men. 

Ail  these  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind  much  quidcer  than  I  have  been  able 
to  re-produce  them  for  you,  and  yet  the 
train  of  my  thought  was  interrupted  by 
Nell's  return  irom  church. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  since  she  went 
out,  so  engaged  had  I  been  in  my  medita-^ 
tions,  but  she  surprised  me  by  saying  that 
the  service  had  been  an  unusually  long 
one,  and  she  had  made  haste  home,  lest  I 
should  be  impatiently  waiting  her  return. 

She  had  a  glowing  account  to  give  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  sermon,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  blessing  which  the  whole  service 
bad  produced  upon  her  heart.  She  had 
no  word  of  murmuring  now  for  the  mor- 
tification which  she  had  experienced  from 
tiie  shabby  shawl.  Had  it  escaped  her 
mind  entirely,  in  her  joy  at  the  news  of 
salvation?  Was  she  no  longer  mindful 
of  the  wants  of  the  body  when  the  wants 
of  the  soul  were  uppermost  in  her  mind  7 

No  ;  this  trouble  was  not  gone  forever 
firom  her  heart,  but  the  memory  of  it  was 
temporarily  lulled — for,  blessed  be  God — 
there  are  moments  when  the  waters  of 
the  river  of  life  sweep  over  our  souls,  and 


cleanse  Uiem  from  all  thought  of  trouble 
and  sorrow.  There  are  8(nne  times  when, 
under  the  night  sky,  we  can  forget  that 
we  are  mortal,  and  only  realize  that  God 
and  the  angels  are  looking  down  upon  us 
through  the  starry  twilight.  Then,  with 
all  the  good  and  true  within  us,  we  an- 
swer the  call  of  the  Most  High,  when  he 
asks  us  to  live  for  truth,  ri^teousness 
and  duty. 

The  same  eflfeot  is  often  felt  in  hours  of 
worship,  when  we  are  drawn  i)utvof  our- 
selves and  think  only  of  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  At  such  hours,  our  hearts  are 
ready  to  break  forth  into  praise,  and  our 
tongues  ready  to  say  that  we  will  leave 
all  and  follow  Him. 

Such  an  hour  had  this  been  to  Nell, 
and  she  brought  part  of  the  blessing  home 
with  her  to  my  sick  room,  to  make  it  too 
seem  like  the  "  gate  of  heaven." 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
alted joy,  we  received  another  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  annoyances  of  earth,  to 
drag  us  from  the  very  portals  of  the  heav- 
enly estate. 

Little  Katie,  our  youngest  bom,  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  sick-room  suddenly, 
and  rushed  into  her  mother's  arms.  Her 
face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashing 
with  excited  feeling. 

**0,  mother,"  she  cried  indignantly, 
"  I  never  was  so  mad  before." 

«'  Why,  Katie,  darling,"  said  Nell, «« I 
am  surprised  to  see  you  here  at  this 
time.  Your  Sunday  Sdiool  is  surely  not 
over?  Why  have  you  oome  home? 
and  especially,  why  have  you  come  in 
this  excited  irame  of  mind  ?  " 

"  I'll  answer  your  last  question  first," 
replied  Katie.  *<  I  came  home  because  I 
was  so  mad  I  couldn't  stay  at  church.  I 
went  out  into  the  entry  to  get  me  a  book 
from  the  library,  and  I  found  Deacon 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Tripp  out  there.  They 
were  so  much  engaged  talking,  that  they 
did  not  see  me  at  all.  I  heard  Deacon 
Momn  say, 

*It  never  will  answer  to  have  oup 
minister's  family  looking  so  shabbily 
when  they  oome  to  church.  We  must  cb 
something  about  it.' 

«I  know  it,'  Mr.  Tripp  replied;  'I 
have  noticed  the  children  look  very  shab- 
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by  this  winter;  and  really  that  shawl 
that  Mrs.  G.  had  on  to-day,  was  unbear- 
able. She  looked  more  like  some  old 
woman  dressed  for  market-day,  than  like 
a  minister's  wife  in  the  house  of  Ood. 
But  what  can  we  do  about  it? " 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  to  make  them 
some  presents.  They  have  had  a  pretty 
hard  time,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  they 
don't  feel  as  if  they  could  spend  as  much 
money  for  dress  as  they  would  have  done 
if  the  minister  had  not  been  bick  all  win- 
ter." 

"  I  suppose  their  doctor's  bill  wDl 
count  up  some  this  season,  but  they  can't 
be  fully  excused  on  that  plea,"  said  Mr. 
Tripp,  **  for  you  know  our  minister  had 
been  looking  very  shabby,  himself,  for 
several  months  before  he  was  taken  sick." 

"  Yes :  I  know  he  had — ^but  if  he  had 
been  well,  I  suppose  he  would  have  had  a 
new  suit  before  this  time.  As  it  is,  in 
consideration  of  their  misfortunes,  I  guess 
we  had  better  be  generous  to  them,  and 
make  them  some  kind  of  a  handsome 
present.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  best 
way?" 

"Well,  yes;  I  guess  so.  But  what 
shall  it  be?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  deacon,  "  that  a 
dozen  or  twenty  of  us  had  better  get  our 
heads  together  and  make  up  a  purse  of  a 
hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  take  it 
round  to  his  house  and  give  it  to  him. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  like  it.  If  we  make 
up  a  purse  and  give  them  the  present  in 
money,  they  may  use  it  for  provision  or 
rent,  or  perhaps  pay  their  old  debts  with 
it.  I  heard  somebody  say  the  other  day, 
that  our  minister  had  contracted  debts 
since  he  came  here,  that  they  didn't  be- 
lieve he  could  ever  pay  in  the  world. 
Now  I  don't  believe  in  any  man  getting 
in  debt,  but  I  especially  object  to  a  min- 
ister doing  so." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  believe  in  a  minis- 
ter being  in  debt,  why  do  you  object  to  our 
helping  him  out  ?  " 

"Because  we  didn't  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  his  extrava^nces,  when 
we  invited  him  here.  Ana  I,  for  one, 
wont  have  anything  to  do  with  getting 
people  out  of  a  pit  that  they  have  delibe- 


rately jumped  into.  If  you  want  to  boy 
the  family  some  clothing,  I  will  give  to- 
ward that,  and  we  can  buy  the  articles 
ourselves  which  we  think  they  most  need, 
and  make  a  kind  of  surprise  party  and 
carry  them  up  there.  In  that  way  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  proper  ap- 
propriation of  our  money.  Are  yoa 
agreed  to  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Deacon  Morgan,  "  I  will 
agree  to  anything  that  will  help  the  fam- 
ily, and  make  their  outward  appearanoe 
more  respectable.  For  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  us  as  a  congregation,  to  have 
them  looking  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  few  months.  I  have  felt  ashamed 
every  time  I  have  seen  those  children 
come  into  church  for  a  long  time." 

"  O,  mother,"  said  poor  little  Katie, 
"  I  was  so  mad  by  this  time,  I  couldn't 
stay  another  minute.  They  are  the 
meanest  men  that  ever  lived,  to  scold 
about  us,  when  Pa  has  been  sick  all  win- 
ter, and  we  have  had  such  hard  times  to 
live.  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  wear  old 
clothes  any  more  than  they  want  to  have 
me,"  and  here  the  poor  child  burst  into 
an  indignant  flood  or  tears. 

Nell  caressed  her,  yet  with  a  mild,  re- 
proving glance,  she  said, 

"»My  little  girl  must  be  more  patient 
with  the  rough  places  of  life.  I  know  it 
was  hard  for  you  to  hear  Mr.  Tripp  and 
Deacon  Morgan  say  such  severe  things, 
but  I  am  sorry,  my  child,  that  you  could 
get  so  excited  as  to  say  that  they  were 
*  the  meanest  men  that  ever  lived.'  You 
were  as  bad  as  they  were  to  us,  when 
you  called  them  hard  names.  You  know 
it  says  in  the  Bible,  that  *  we  must  for- 
give our  enemies.' " 

"I  know  it,"  sobbed  Katie,  "but  h 
aint  easy  when  folks  will  be  so  cruel." 

I  must  confess  that  for  the  moment  my 
sympathies  went  with  Katie.  It  did 
seem  heartless  and  cruel  enough  for  any 
one  to  criticise  our  outward  appearance, 
in  a  season  when  our  inward  miseries 
had  been  so  hard  to  bear,  and  when  we 
might  have  expected  only  sympathy  at 
the  hands  of  our  friends.  I  could  see 
that  Nell  was  struggling  to  beep  back  the 
tears,  even  while  she  reproved  Katie  for 
her  impatience. 
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How  hard  it  was  for  me  to  bear  it.  I 
oenld  endure  bitter  hardships  for  myself; 
I  ooald  bear  crosses  and  contumelies,  if 
Deed  be,  when  only  my  own  comfort  was 
concerned,  for  I  belonged  to  my  Master, 
and  knew  that  I  must  needs  follow  him 
in  Buffering  as  well  as  in  duty  and  in  joy 
—  but  I  looked  at  my  dear  ones  —  who 
were  mine  to  care  for  and  protect,  and  I 
confess  that  it  was  hard,  very  hard  to 
have  them  insulted  and  abused,  while 
they  were  practising  self-denial  for  my 
sake,  and  not  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
senting it. 

Many  men  who  could  be  thoroughly 
Christian,  and  entirely  master  their  pas- 
sions, under  any  personal  grievance,  are 
lost  in  rage  when  their  families  are  injur- 
ed. God  has  made  men  strong  that  they 
may  care  for  apd  protect  the  weak.  He 
has  put  the  impulse  of  affection  into  their 
hearts,  and  made  it  undying,  that  they 
may  never  forget  this  sacred  obligation 
and  trust.  He  has  given  us  the  impulse 
which  rises  up  to  say  when  our  little  ones 
are  injured,  "  This  shall  not  be."  And 
6ven  to  the  extent  of  rage  and  violence 
this  impulse  would  carry  us,  if  it  were 
not  tempered  by  Christian  patience.  But 
God  has  not  left  man's  passions  to  sway 
him  like  an  unbridled  steed.  There  is  a 
Master  whose  voice  reaches  him.  It  says, 
••  Vengeance  is  mine  —  I  will  repay." 
Man  listens,  and  is  taught,  and  the  good 
angels  come  and  minister  unto  him. 

I  was  silent  while  my  little  child  was 
telling  her  injuries,  and  though  the  bitter 
words  which  my  heart  prompted  burned 
on  my  lips,  I  did  not  give  them  utter- 
ance, feeling  that  I  could  leave  it  all 
with  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrow, 
and  to  whom  my  little  ones  aro  dearer 
than  even  to  my  own  loving  heart. 

I  ought  not  to  boast  of  this  self-con- 
trol, for  I  am  sure  that  I  gathered  a  large 
share  of  it  from  my  gentle  wife.  Had 
ghd  been  violent  and  resentful,  I  should 
have  caught  the  spirit,  and  in  my  weak 
eandition  of  body  1  could  not  have  con- 
trolled myself.  I  am  sure  that  little  in- 
cident would  have  been  the  wedge  which 
would  have  severed  pastor  and  people, 
and  lefl  the  Speedwell  Society  without  a 
minister  and  me  without  a  charge.     We 


talk  of  diseases  being  contagions,  and  we 
flee  away  from  one  infected  as  if  our  lives 
depended  on  our  isolation,  but  there  is 
no  contagion  so  dangerous  or  easy  of  in- 
fection as  passion.  The  mind  receives 
impression  more  easily  than  the  body, 
and  effects  upon  it  are  much  more  to  be 
dreaded.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  a  person  get  really  angry, 
and  speak  passionate  words,  when  it  does 
not  excite  the  same  emotion,  and  call  out 
like  expression  of  excited  feeling  in  the 
person  or  persons  with  whom  they  are 
dealing. 

I  have  noticed  this  a  thousand  times  in 
parents  governing  children.  The  chDd 
perhaps,  is  very  provoking,  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  some  of  his  little  mischievous 
tricks.  He  does  not  mean  harm,  and  is 
innocent  of  any  intention  to  excite  rage 
by  the  deed,  but  the  parent  sees  great 
inconvenience  and  trouble  coming  out  of 
it.  He  or  she  grows  excited  and  speaks 
words  to  the  child,  over  which,  in  calmer 
moments,  they  may  weep  bitter  tears. 
The  child  catches  the  spirit  instantly, 
and  expresses  a  rage  which  more  than 
equals  what  burned  in  the  heart  of  the 
parent.  And  what  began  a  trifling  inad- 
vertence on  the  part  of  the  child,  without 
any  tendency  to  lasting  sorrow,  ends  in  a 
deep,  dark  stain  on  its  soul,  which  years 
may  not  obliterate,  whose  burning  bright- 
ness may  defy  the  tears  of  angels,  before 
it  is  bleached  out. 

Beware,  O  ye  guardians  of  childhood, 
and  watch  well  your  tendencies  to  wrong 
doing,  weigh  well  the  words  of  your  lips, 
and  guard  the  frowns  which  an  angry  im- 
pulse would  bring  to  your  brow.  Re- 
member that  you,  before  your  children, 
are  standing,  as  before  an  uncovered  mir- 
ror. You  will  see  all  the  beauty,  and  all 
the  deformity  of  your  life  re-produced, 
before  the  death-angel  hides  that  mirror 
from  your  eyes. 

But  this  story  is  not  all  told  in  the  re- 
lation of  parent  to  child.  Evil  begets 
evil,  through  all  the  relations  of  life. 
There  is  no  wrong-doing  that  has  not  its 
accompanying  provocation.  Do  not,  in 
any  case,  blame  too  harshly  the  one 
whose  sin  becomes  most  publicly  exposed. 
They  may  be  many  times  more  sinned 
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against  than  sinning.  The  watohfol  eye 
of  the  Father  may  look  down  lovingly 
and  in  pity  on  many  a  poor  ontoast  for 
whom  the  world  has  nothing  but  bitter 
scorning.  Bat  let  me  not  wander  too  far 
from  the  thread  of  my  narrative  lest  my 
dropped  stitch  be  difficult  to  find  again. 

Nell's  wisdom  and  patience  on  that  try- 
ing day  of  which  I  write,  were  sufficient 
for  herself,  her  child,  and  me ;  and  we 
all  came  off  conquerors  in  that  conflict 
of  feeling.  Of  course  it  was  harder  for 
Nell  than  for  me,  as  her  Christian  feeling 
was  to  be  put  to  the  test  publicly,  while 
my  feeble  condition  of  bodv  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  struggle  with  my  tempta* 
tion  alone  in  mv  closet. 

If  Nell  had  not  proposed  to  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  I  diould  not  have 
urged  it :  for  it  did  seem  too  hard  a  trial 
for  the  pride  which  is  in  every  heart,  to 
be  compelled  into  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gre^ion  UL&in,  after  the  morning's  cruel 
criticism.  X  waited  with  anxiety  to  see 
what  course  she  would  pursue.  When 
the  bell  rang  for  the  afternoon  service, 
she  arose,  quietly  put  the  despised  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  and  the  shabby  bon- 
net upon  her  head,  out  from  whose  &ded 
trimmings  looked  the  most  placid,  recon- 
ciled face  that  I  ever  saw  her  wear. 

Thanks  to  the  noble  womanhood  within 
her,  and  the  dear  Ood  whose  ohastenings 
had  wrought  out  for  her  such  perfect 
peace;  she  was  mistress  of  circumstances, 
and  ruled  like  a  triumphant  queen  over 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Katie  had  not, 
with  her  child  eyes,  pierced  the  darkness 
aud  found  her  wav  to  the  light.  Her 
passion  had  subsided,  but  she  had  settled 
into  a  dogged  determination  not  to  appear 
in  public  again  until  she  could  appear 
well  enough  dressed  to  avoid  criticis^i. 
She  had  retired  to  one  comer  of  the  room 
and  was  very  intently  reading  a  book 
when  the  bells  commenced  ringing.  She 
did  not  look  up  or  seem  in  any  way  con- 
scious of  the  sound.  Nell  roused  her  by 
saying, 

"  Gome,  Katie,  it  is  time  to  start  for 
church." 

*<  I  don't  want  to  go  to  church  this  af- 
ternoon," said  Katie,  resolutely.  And 
she  looked  up  from  her  book  with  the 
flush  of  anger  still  in  her  eye. 


*'  I  know  yon  don't  want  to  go,  Katie^" 
Nell  replied  mildly.  <*Bat  we  hare  to 
do  a  great  many  tlungs  in  this  world  ihait 
we  don't  want  to  do.  It  will  be  good  for 
you  to  go." 

**  0,  don't  ask  me  to  go,  mother.  I 
will  do  anything  else  to  please  you ;  tmi 
it  does  seem  as  if  I  couldn't  do  that." 

"  It  is  not  alone  to  please  me  thai  I 
ask  you  to  go,  my  child ;  but  there  ia  a 
principle  involved,  and  I  must  urge  joa 
this  time  beyond  your  inclination.  Yoa 
do  not  see  anything  but  moriificatioQ  be« 
fore  you  now,  in  yielding  to  my  requeai. 
But  you  will  not  regret  your  obedienoe  in 
the  end,  I  know." 

Katie  rose  sullenly,  put  on  her  oafter 
garments,  saying  as  dke  did  so, 

**  I  am  only  going  to  please  you,  moth- 
er, and  I  can't  see,  for  iny  part,  how  ai^ 
good  can  come  from  attending  public 
worship,  when  one  goes  in  the  frame  of 
mind  that  I  am  in  to-dav.  I  shall  only 
think  of  the  injuries  of  the  morning,  I 
know,  and  not  listen  to  one  word  of  tbe 
sermon." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  feel  differently  be- 
fore we  get  to  church.  Fresh  air  is  a 
very  good  medicine  for  us,  when  we  are 
angry,  and  if  you  are  not  cured  by  that, 
certainly  the  house  of  GK)d  b  no  place  to 
foster  ill  feeling." 

**  They  wont  either  of  them  cure  me 
to-day,"  Katie  replied  petulantly.  "  I 
never  heard  that  you  could  heal  a  wound 
by  irritating  it.  I  shall  only  grow  mad- 
der when  I  come  into  the  presence  of 
Deacon  Morgan  and  Mr.  Tripp,  a^in." 

♦♦  We  will  try  ii,  my  child,  and  see  if 
yon  will  not  be  able  to  think  that  you  are 
going  into  the  preseuM^  of  God,  who  has 
power  to  soothe  the  tempest  of  man's  pas- 
sion, instead  of  being  over-conscious  of 
the  presence  of  those  who  will  excite  you 
to  unchriBtian  anger." 

As  these  words  were  being  spoken,  tho 
heroine  martyrs  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  I  was  left  alone  again  with  my  re» 
flections.  They  were  by  do  means  of  the 
most  soothing  nature,  but  I  think  they 
led  me — although  over  a  rugged  pathway 
— yet,  at  last,  to  the  table-lands  of  peace. 


Great  intellect  and  selfish  impulses  — 
that  is  devil  nature.      ^  . 
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O'ER  TIE  SEA. 

"By  A-nna  Af.  8ates« 

O'er  the  gny  and  lonely  sea 
Tender  Toioes  oall  ft>r  me, 
In  the  twilight,  through  the  day, 
When  the  rosy  sunbeams  play, 
*  When  the  earth  is  fall  of  flowers. 
In  the  hashed  white  winter  hoars. 
Fraught  with  angel  melody. 
Tender  Toioes  oall  for  me. 

Looking  o*er  the  deep  away. 
Where  the  purple  shadows  lay, 
Qasing  through  the  graye^s  dim  gloom. 
Tender  Toioes  eall  me  home, 
T6  the  gateway  pure  and  high. 
Of  the  land  beyond  the  sky. 

O'er  the  gray  and  lonely  sea. 
Tender  eyes  look  out  f6r  me. 
Eyes  like  stars  on  earth  that  set. 
But  in  heaTen  brighten  yet; 
8tiU  in  UTing  light  they  gaae, 
O'er  my  thorny,  earthly  ways. 
Still  their  looks  of  Iots  divine, 
Watoh  theee  wavering  steps  of  mine. 
Silently  entrea^g  me. 
Come  to  us  across  the  sea. 

O'er  that  dim  and  silent  deep. 
Wafts  of  sweeiest  odors  creep. 
Bearing  from  the  heavenly  bowers, 
So^ts  of  the  immortal  flowers; 
Tones  from  harps  of  silvery  stringy 
Come  with  mellow  murmurings, 
•Mid  the  living,  yet  apart, 
Theee  all  haunt  and  thnil  my  heart; 
In  my  waking^  in  my  sleep, 
£eho  through  its  chambers  deep. 

O'er  the  gray  and  lonely  sea. 
Forms  of  loYed  ones  wait  for  me, 
lx>ved  and  lost  and  seen  no  more. 
They  await  me  on  that  shore; 
Those  who  o'er  affection's  shrine. 
Wreathed  their  garlands  green  with  mine, 
Death  dimmed  not  the  spirit's  glow. 
But  they  love  me,  now,  I  know» 
And  their  forms  I  may  not  see. 
Wait  upon  that  shore  ft>r  me! 

Journeying  dovrnward  day  by  day. 
To  the  waters  cold  and  gray. 
Pilgrim  where'er  thou  may's!  be. 
Spirits  watoh  and  wait  tor  thee; 


Hard  and  dark  may  be  thy  doom. 
But  there  is  a  brighter  home. 
Angels  wait  thee  on  the  shore. 
Where  they  watch  and  weep  no  more. 

Still  ye  voices  whisper  low. 
Still  ye  tones  of  music  flow. 
Make  us  patient,  strong  to  bear. 
All  our  labor  and  our  care; 
Radiate  life's,  closing  hour. 
With  religion's  cheering  power. 
Then  where  Christ  and  angels  be. 
Let  us  dwell  with  them  and  thee. 


THt  SIIKVELVET  FAMILY. 

By  TV.  N,  B. 

Hr.  Simeon  Silkvelvet  is  an  industri- 
ous man.  He  rises  earij  and  works  late. 
He  spends  weary  hours  in  his  counting- 
room.  A  part  of  the  day  he  is  out  on 
his  fiirm.  I  say  his  farm,  but  it  is  as 
do<^ply  under  raortsage  as  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Ontario  is  under  water.  When  the 
war  first  broke  out,  and  banks  suspended, 
and  there  was  a  general  stagnation  of 
business,  Mr.  Silkvelvet  came  very  near 
going  under.  He  was  obliged  to  borrow 
from  A.  on  Monday  to  pay  B.  on  Tues- 
day ;  from  C.  on  Wedneeday  to  pay  A. 
on  Thursday,  and  so  on.  But  when  busi- 
ness revived,  and  greenbacks  became 
plenty,  he  said,  '« Now  I  will  get  out  of 
debt,"  but  the  poor  man  makes  slow  head- 
way.    Why  ?  read  on  and  you  will  see. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Silkvelvet  is  a  very  fash- 
ionable lady.  She  wanto  to  do  as  other 
people  do ;  that  is,  not  as  other  people  do 
of  limited  means,  but  as  other  neople  do 
who  are  worth  four  times  as  much  as  her 
husband.  Her  household  furniture  must 
be  the  best ;  her  ^>parel  must  be  of  the 
most  eostly  texture  and  in  the  latest 
style;  she  mnst  have  two  or  three  ser- 
vants, with  whom  she  has  a  world  of 
trouUe ;  everything  about  her  is  obtain- 
ed, r^rdless  of  expense.  She  spends 
two  or  three  months  every  year,  at  some 
fashionable  watering-place.  0 !  it  is  ^o 
nice,  and  so  cool,  and  so  refreshing  to  set 
out  of  the  dij  dniii^  the  summer !  Mrs. 
Silkvelvet  thmks  it  improves  her  health  ; 
aiid  Dr.  Dandy,  her  physician,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  She  is  exoeedmgly  polite 
to  every  well-dressed  man —  her  husband 
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excepted.  Mrs.  SilkTelvet  regrets  that 
Bhe  was  not  more  fortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage. She  shoald  have  been  united  with 
some  one  occupying  a  higher  social  posi- 
tion, and  of  more  wealth.  She  is,  how- 
ever, a  dutiful  woman,  and  feels  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  She 
is,  moreover,  exceedingly  pious.  She  at- 
tends St.  PauPs  magnificent  church,  and 
has  the  most  costly  Prayer  Book  in  the 
congregation.  The  minister  calls  on  her 
frequently,  and  admires  her  "  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Christ." 

Belonging  to  the  Silkvelvet  family  are 
two  daughters  —  Flora  and  Pomona. 
They  are,  by  no  means,  well  educated 
girls.  They  had  fine  opportunities  for 
schooling,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
they  were  always  out  of  health.  They 
managed,  however,  to  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  facility,  to  write  a  fair 
hand,  and  the  eldest  has  learned  to  mur- 
der a  few  French  verbs.  They  are  ♦*  very 
fond  of  music,"  but  they  play  poorly. 
They  spend  their  time  as  follows :  Arise 
in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock, .  have  but 
little  appetite  for  breakfast.  From  thence 
till  one  they  read  "  Les  Miserables," 
**  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  or  some  such 
work.  Then  they  dress.  At  four  they 
dine.  Then  they  spend  the  rest  of  the 
aflemoon  and-  evening  on  the  streets,  or 
in  receiving  calls,  or  at  the  opera. 

Pomona  is  twenty,  and  Flora  two  and 
twenty.  They  are  fine-looking  girls,  and 
both  they  and  Mrs.  Silkvelvet  wonder 
that  they  have  had  so  few  opportunities 
for  marriage.  But  the  secret  lies  just 
here  :  Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  tiiat  they 
are  virtuous  young  ladies,  and  hence  fops 
and  dandies,  who  are  usually  libertines, 
seek  their  society  but  little.  And  the 
more  industrious  class  of  young  men,  who 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a 
living,  although  they  think  them  **  very 
pretty  girls,"  do  not  feel  like  making 
wives  of  them  for  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  them  in  the  style  in 
which  they  have  lived. 

Mr.  Silkvelvet  has  two  sons.  The  el- 
dest he  sent  to  college,  but  the  poor  boy 
was  expelled  for  some  misdemeanor.  He 
subsequently  married  Miss  Adelaide  Ma- 
ria McFlimsy.    He  has  a  law  office  on 


Main  street,  but  he  and  his  family  live 
mostly  on  the  bones  of  hb  father.  The 
younj<est,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  is  what  is 
called  "  a  fast  young  man."  Last  year 
he  left  home  to  **  seek  his  fortune."  but 
in  one  month  he  had  spent  the  thousand 
dollars  his  father  gave  him,  and  the  old 
man  was  obliged  to  send  him  money  to 
pay  his  expenses  home. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr.  Silkvel- 
vet will  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  before 
another  financial  crisis,  but  just  at  pres- 
ent his  prospects  look  a  little  dubious. 
He  deserves  success.  Will  his  family 
read  this  article  and  endeavor  to  help 
him? 


WOMEN  AS  ORATORS. 


In  a  work  by  Bantain,  on  the  *'  Art  of 
Extempore  Speaking,"  occurs  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  We  would  not  venture 
to  quote  it  without  stating  that  further 
on  he  assigns  to  man  the  greater  penetra- 
tion and  larger  reflective  powers. 

"  Women  naturally  speak  better  than 
men.  They  express  themselves  more  ea- 
sily, more  vividly,  with  more  arch  sim- 
plicity, because  they  feel  more  rapidly 
and  more  delicately.  Henoe,  the  loquaci- 
ty with  which  they  are  reproached,  and 
which  is  an  effect  of  their  constitution 
and  temperament.  Hence  there  are  so 
many  women  who  write  in  an  admirable 
and  remarkable  manner,  although  they 
have  studied  neither  rhetoric  nor  logic, 
and  even  without  knowing  grammar  or 
orthography.  They  write  as  they  speak ; 
they  speak  pretty  much  as  the  birds  sing, 
and  their  language  has  the  same  charm. 
Add  to  this  tho^sweetness  of  their  organ, 
the  flexibility  of  their  voice,  the  variety 
of  their  intonations,  according  to  the  feel- 
ing which  animates  them ;  the  mobility 
of  their  physiognomy,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  efiect  of  words ;  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  their  gestures,  and,  in  short, 
the  gracefulness  of  their  whole  exterior ; 
thus,  although  not  destined  for  orators  by 
their  sex  or  social  position,  they  have  all 
the  power  of  the  orator,  and  all  his  suc- 
cess in  their  sphere,  and  the  circle  of 
their  activity.  For  none  know  better 
how  to  touch,  persuade,   and  influence. 
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which,  I  think,  is  the  end  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  eloquence. 

**  Men,  then,  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
art  of  speaking,  must  learn  by  study, 
what  most  men  do  naturally ;  and  in  this 
respect,  those  whose  temperament  most 
approaches  the  feminine,  in  greater  sensi- 
bility and  livelier  impressionableness, 
^ill  have  less  diflficulty  than  others,  and 
will  succeed  better." 


SONa.-AFTER  THE  ITALIAN. 

By    XCre.    Helen     Hioli. 

Thp  forest  hath  sooie  shaded  dell. 

Where  brvathe  the  sweetest  flowers. 
Unseen  by  evil  eyes  of  men. 

An  J  such  this  love  of  ours; 
Less  beautiful  to  thee  the  blush. 

Thine  eyes  nlone  can  wake, 
If  other  gUnces  lit  the  flu9h 

Love  kindled  for  thy  sake. 

The  valley  hides  a  wee  white  bell. 

That  onjrels  only  touch, 
A  ad  nestled  in  thy  heiirt*s  warm  cell, 

I  love  thee,  oh,  how  much! 
Alune,  for  thee,  I  greet  the  mom. 

And  evcniDg*s  dewy  eye, 
Fof  thse,  my  poet  thoaglits  are  born. 

Without  thee  song  would  die. 

.  Oh!  life  will  sparkle  in  the  ^laes. 

While  yet  thy  lips  can  give. 
Their  sweetness  all  untouched  will  pass. 

All  other  sweets  that  live; 
If  only  thy  deep  voice  enchain, 

My  throbbing  pulses  still. 
Unheeded  every  wooing  strain. 

Captive  to  love*s  sweet  will. 

1  close  my  eyes  to  feel  thy  hand, 

Qo  gliding  down  my  hair. 
And  faint  with  rapture,  as  I  stand. 

Then  shudder  with  despair; 
Oh,  God!  if  he  should  come  no  more, 

To  clasp  me  ere  I  die. 
My  love,  my  life,  wilt  Thou  restore. 

Who  ••  hears  the  ravens  cry  ?** 
Idand  Hoate,  Dec.  31, 1853. 


Every  person  fixes  upon  some  degree 
of  refinement  in  his  discourse,  some  meas- 
ure of  thought  worth  exhibiting.  It  is 
wise  to  fix  this  pretty  high,  although  it 
compels  us  to  talk  the  less. 


TRUE  MANLINESS. 

By   Rev.    **.  MI.   -A.lvord. 

The  great  apostle,  in  on^  of  his  noble 
aphorisms,  places  the  highest  standard  of 
manliness  before  us,  and  commands  us  by 
the  authority  of  heaven,  "  quit  ye  like 
men,  be  strong."  Be  not  satisfied  with  a 
low,  sordid  life.  Live  not  altogether  in 
the  senses,  grovel  not  like  the  brute,  but 
be  like  men  who  are  endowed  with  minds 
of  unlinlited  powers,  and  immortal  growth. 

How  applicable,  how  pertinent  is  this 
advice  to  thinking,  moral  beings.  How 
often  do  we  breathe  it  for  those  we  love ! 
See  the  student,  fired  with  a  noble  ambi- 
tion ;  determined  to  know  and  master  the 
book  of  nature  and  of  science ;  to  enjoy  a 
feust  of  reason,  and  to  possess  a  cultivat- 
ed mind  and  a  ripened  intellect.  To  him 
the  command  is  given,  "  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong."  Let  no  difficulties  dis- 
courage you,  no  obstacles  impede  your 
progress.  Be  not  satisfied  with  medioc- 
rity. Let  excelsior  be  your  motto,  ever 
upward  and  onward  be  your  course,  until 
ye  shall  have  climbed  those  giddy  heights, 

"  Where  hills  no  more  peep  o*er  hills. 
And  Alps  on  Alps  arise.*' 

See  the  young  soldier.  His  flag  is  ir- 
gulted,  and  his  country  in  imminent  peril. 
A  huge  rebellion — a  rebellion  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  threat- 
ens the  destruction  of  the  best  govern- 
ment, and  the  ruin  of  the  freest,  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  He  feels  the  fires 
of  patriotism  burning  upon  the  altar  of 
his  soul.  He  remembers  his  revolutiona- 
ry sires — remembers  the  dreadful  bap- 
tism of  tears  and  blood,  which  was  the 
price  of  our  republican  institutions;  he 
remembers  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and 
York  town,  and  now,  when  he  sees  an 
armed  foe,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  that 
government,  which  cost  the  toil,  the  en- 
durance, and  the  best  blood  of  the  purest, 
and  most  unselfish  patriots  the  world  ever 
saw,  he  feels  the  spirit  of  76  animating 
his  soul,  and  he  says,  my  country  sliall 
have  my  service,  the  strength  of  ray  man- 
hood, and,  if  need  be,  my  poor  life.  Aye, 
does  he  not  feel  the  ^11  force  of  the  in- 
junction, **  quit  you  likainen, ba strong." 
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All  honor  to  oar  brave  soldier  boys. 
We  will  remember  them  in  our  prayers, 
and  in  our  benisons,  we  will  ask  the  good 
Father  to  protect  them  from  all  danger, 
to  crown  their  missions  with  triumphant 
success,  and  return  them  again  to  us,  with 
health  unimpaired,  names  untarnished, 
and  with  their  laurels  all  green.  If,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  come  back  to  us,  we  will  wel- 
come them  to  warm  hearts  and  glad 
homes*;  but  if  they  fall  in  battle,  with 
their  faces  to  the  foe,  we  will  give  them 
an  honored  ^ave,  and  plant  above  it  the 
cvpress,  and  the  amaranth,  and  in  afler 
times,  when  the  iiiU  tide  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  shall  once  more  bless  our  land, 
we  will  remeipber  with  pious  gratitude, 
the  hallowed  spot  where  slumber  our  he- 
roic dead. 

The  young  man,  just  commencing  in 
life,  the  great  unknown  future  before 
him,  has  need  to  feel  the  sacredness  of 
the  command,  "  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong."  He  may  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  city  where  there  are  ten  thousand 
temptations  to  entice  the  unsophisticated 
youth,,  or  following  in  the  path  of  the 
setting  sun,  he  may  look  for  treasures  in 
the  distant  West,  wherever  he  is,  and 
whatever  his  calling,  if  he  shows  himself 
a  man,  he  will  succeed  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  prove  a  rich  blessing  to  himself, 
his  family,  his  country,  and  his  race. 

A  young  herald  of  the  cross,  with  more 
ardor  than  experience, .  with  more  zeal 
than  knowled^,  was  addressed  by  an  an- 
cient mother  m  Israel.  For  many  years 
she  had  been  a  believer  in  that  form  of 
Christianity  which  promises  the  richest 
blessing  to  an  undivided  race.  She  had 
experienced  the  joys  and  consolations  of 
a  full  faith,  in  the  night-time  of  her  grief, 
and  been  animated  by  its  hopes  through 
all  the  checkered  scenes  and  varied  vicis- 
situdes of  life.  The  feebleness  of  age — 
the  weight  of  fourscore  years  is  now  upon 
her,  but  no  shadows  rest  upon  her  spirit- 
ual vision,  no  cloud  darkens  her  future 
hopes.  She  takes  the  young  minister  by 
the  hand,  and  with  an  eloquence  almost 
angelic,  i^e  says  to  him,  **  My  son  in  the 
faith,  be  true  to  your  Master ;  never  fal- 
ter ;  never  yield  to  doubt  or  despair,  but 


proclaim  the  glad  message  of  a  full  Balva- 
tion.  Tell  the  sinner,  God  is  love.  Tell 
the  Christian,  God  is  love.  Tell  the 
mourner,  God  is  love.  Tell  the  doubter, 
God  is  love.  Be  faithful  to  your  high 
calling,  « Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the 
faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Highest  shall  attend 
thee.' " 

A  score  of  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  charge  was  given^  and  the  aged 
saint  has  gone  to  her  rest,  yet  its  lesson 
is  still  remembered,  and  when  discourage- 
ments come,  when  the  love  of  many  wax 
cold,  and  the  cause  of  truth  seems  to  lan- 
guish, that  minister  draws  fresh  courage, 
and  feels  a  n^w  inspiration  whenever  he 
thinks  of  the  strong  faith  and  dying  coun- 
sel of  that  Christian  woman. 

♦♦  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong."  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  has 
intrinsic  worth.  The  apostle  reoogniies 
the  nobility  of  the  soul,  when  he  says,  be 
Be  true  to  yourselves.     Follow 


MEN. 


the  tendencies  of  your  best  thoughts,  your 
most  saintly  prayers.  You  are  not  whol- 
ly depraved.  You  have  not  received  a 
birthright  of  sin  and  nothing  else.  You 
are  not  bom  to  an  inheritance  of  snaky 
appetites,  and  depraved  passions.  But 
ye  are  God's  children,  created  in  his  im- 
age, and  shall  shine  as  stars  in 'his  firma- 
ment forever.  Be  true,  then,  to  your 
own  natures,  to  your  exalted  destiny. 
The  apostle  does  not  give  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
but  denies  it.  If  this  doctrine  were  true, 
to  use  the  language  of  another,  ''  What 
reason  have  we  for  solicitude  on  account 
of  our  children !  They  are  born  in  &in. 
They  partake  of  the  same  sinning,  corrupt 
nature  with  their  parents.  From  the 
crown  of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  they  are  full  of  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores;  they  have  not  been 
bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment. 
Their  hearts  are  full  of  evil,  and  in  them 
there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  They  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking 
lies.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a 
serpent.  It  is  as  natural  for  them  to  sin, 
as  it  is  for  the  sting  of  a  serpent  to  be 
poisonous.  They  are  under  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God,  and  there  is  no  redemp- 
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tion  for  them,  bat  through  the  propitia- 
tion of  his  only  Son. 

*'  What  Bpeotaole  is  more  affecting  than 
an  immortal  being,  .entering  upon  ito  onlj 
probation  with  such  a  character  !  Every 
time  you  look  upon  a  little  child  or  a 
sleeping  infant,  you  see  —  what?  An 
apostate  sinner — man  fiUlen — human  na- 
ture in  ruins.  When  you  clasp  your  fond 
babe  to  your  bosom,  well  may  solicitude 
or  compassion  find  a  dwelling  within 
your  heart  With  all  these  lineaments  of 
intelligence,  of  beauty,  and  amiablenoss, 
ihej  are  dead  in  sin.  That  warm  heart 
that  trembles  and  beats  at  your  side, 
beats  iniquity  and  death." 

0,  what  a  doctrine  is  this !  How  un- 
like the  teachings  of  the  Master,  who 
took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  bless- 
ed them,  and  said  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  How  unlike  the  sentiment  of 
the  apostle,  when  he  requires  us  to  be 
men.  We  are  not  commanded  to  be  any- 
thing different  from  what  Deity  made  us ; 
we  are  not  commanded  to  be  angels  or 
gods,  but  MEN.  God  gave  us  our  natures 
— all  our  nvental  and  moral  powers,  and 
when  we  live  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
-of  our  own  being,  and  the  laws  of  heaven, 
we  fulfil  our  destiny,  and  answer  the  high- 
est purposes  of  our  existence.  Sin  is  not 
natural  to  us,  it  is  a  perversion  of  our  na- 
tures ;  it  is  what  we  learn,  and  not  what 
we  inherit ;  it  is  an  incident,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  soul's  life.  I  have  seen  this 
remark  attributed  to  Beecher,  and  I  know 
jK)t  as  it  is  too  strong — •*  The  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  is  an  unscriptural,  mon- 
-strous,  and  unredeemable  lie.*' 

A  lady  once  made  the  remark,  she 
thought  this  doctrine  was  a  very  good  one, 
if  people  would  only  live  up  to  it.  We 
don't  any  of  us  ♦*  live  up  to  it."  Wo 
don't  believe  it  and  act  upon  it  in  practi- 
cal life.  You  don't  believe  that  your 
■unconverted  neighbor  is  all  depravity. 
You  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  he  has 
many  redeeming  traits  of  character ;  you 
welcome  him  at  your  home,  you  trust  him 
in  trade,  and  in  all  neighborly  intercourse 
you  reciprocate  his  kindness.  A  doctrine 
that  is  tietlse  in  practice,  is  false  in  theo- 
»ry,  and  is  good  for  nothing  only  to  be 
east  oat  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 


*'  Quit  ye  like  men."  To  do  this,  we 
must  have  a  high  ideal  of  moral  excel- 
lence before  us.  Every  individual,  as  he 
starts  out  in  life,  has  a  certain  ideal  be- 
fore him,  after  which  he  aspires.  That 
ideal,  or  pattern,  exerts  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  fashioning  our  characters, 
and  in  shaping  our  destinies.  It  may  be 
far  off — its  outlines  but  dimly  seen  by 
the  mental  vision — still  to  it  we  are  in- 
debted, to  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in 
our  aims,  brave  and  heroic  in  our 
achievements.  It  has  been  said,  that  to 
look  upon  lofty  mountains  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  the  Infinite.  And  so  to  look 
upon  noble  conduct,  to  gaxe  upon  pure 
spirits,  whether  with  us  on  earth,  or  ab- 
sent in  heaven,  exerts  a  most  blessed  in- 
fluence upon  us.  It  uplifts  the  soul,  and 
draws  us  *^  nearer  the  holy  mountains, 
where  the  Mystery  of  godliness  dwells.' 

We  do  have  our  ideal  of  moral  excel- 
lence. We  feel  that  there  is  a  good  above 
us  to  which  we  have  not  yet  attained. 
By  all  meauH  let  us  strive  to  reach  il. 
Let  us  subordinate  everything  else  to  the 
immortal  good  of  the  soul. 

Christianity  places  before  us  the  per- 
fect ideal,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
pure    and    great.     <*A8  soon  as  a  man 
works  up  to  his  best  and  highest  ideal," 
says  Dr.  Chapin,  ^^just  so  soon  a  new 
ideal  will    burst    upon    him.     Working 
from  his  best  and  highest,  he  gains  a  bet^ 
ter  and  higher  still,  until  at  length  bov. 
will  come  to  feel  that  spiritual  aspiration?, 
are    boundless.       And    when  from  th^. 
yearning  of  his  educated  soul,  he  wan^  a 
perf^t  ideal,  he  will  ask,  where  is  the . 
excellence  that  will  answer  my  highest 
ideal?     Where  is  that  which  will  begin ^ 
to  fill  up  thb  boundless  thirst  of  the  soul,  ^ 
which  has  only  been  increased  by  drink- ^ 
ing    from  narrow  cisterns?     And  J^sua. 
Christ  comes  out  upon  the  horizpUtof  his-, 
tory,  and  stands  before  him  in,  the  gos^ 
pel,  and  answers  that  inquiry.     He  saya 
virtually  to  man,  *'  I  am  tho-  ideal  for 
which  you  aspire :  in  me  behold  a  perfhot 
reflection  of  that  which  you  now  most 
seek ;  in  me  behold  that  which  continual- 
ly fills  up  your  yt^arning  want,  and  makes 
that  want  the  deeper,  that  it  may  fill  k 
with  more." 
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What  an  ideal  of  beauty,  and  moral 
grandeur  have  we  before  us,  who  contem- 
plate the  complete  triumphs  of  good  in 
the  moral  universe  !  "  Ele  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  his  time,*'  shall  be  the 
verdict  of  the  whole  moral  creation,  when 
the  Divine  purpose  is  accomplbhed  in  re- 
gard to  man.  All  souls  drawn  to  Christ 
— the  universal  reign  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness— ^the  perfection  of  love  and  beauty 
everywhere,  and  the  union  and  harmony 
of  all  men  with  Christ  and  God  !  Shall 
we  not  live  up  to  this  great  thought? 
Shall  we  not  make  our  lives  radiant  with 
its  beauty  and  peace  ?  If  we  do  this,  if 
we  act  in  view  of  the  highest  standard  of 
perfection,  and  ever  press  forward  to  the 
mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus,  we  shall  quit  ourselves  like 
men  and  be  strong. 

Second :  True  Manliness  demands  that 
we  act  from  principle  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  What  is  right,  what  is  just,  and 
what  is  true,  are  the  great  questions,  by 
which  everything  in  business,  in  science, 
in  politics,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religion, 
must  be  tested.  Policy  and  true  piety 
are  antipodal  in  their  nature.  Mere 
worldly  expediency  and  genuine  principle 
are  as  wide  apart  as  light  and  darkness, 
heaven  and  hell.  Policy  says,  do  *his,  or 
do  that,  or  do  anything  to  accomplish 
your  ends,  principle  says,  do  right,  every 
time,  regardless  of  consequences.  Policy 
is  as  smooth  as  a  serpent,  and  about  as 
treacherous;  principle  is  as  solid  as 
mountains  of  granite,  and  as  immovable. 
Policy  is  always  on  the  popular  side,  it  is 
good  Lord  or  good  devil,  as  the  people 
elect ;  principle  is  always  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Policy  never 
starts  "  from  the  ground  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, but  of  cotton  bales  and  su. 
gar  hogsheads — of  quick  returns  and 
large  profits.  It  cares  not  about  any 
grand  plan  of  life,  unless  there  are  plenty 
of  coupons  at  the  margin." 

In  politics,  policy  says,  my  party  first, 
my  country  last,  while  principle  says,  my 
country  first,  my  party  afterwards.  In 
religion,  policy  looks  to  the  main  chance; 
it  will  have  a  heaven  for  itself,  and  its 
iittle  circle  of  choiee  friends,  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  the  great  world  of  hu- 


manity; principle  asks  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
Adamic  race.  Policy  is  very  devout, 
and  prays  —  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men,  but  have  a  better 
nature,  a  better  fortune  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  world  to  come ;  principle  on  the 
bended  knee  of  humility,  whisp^  rs  in  the 
Infinite  Ear  this  simple  petition — *^  Lord 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  » 

How  much  real  principle  is  there  in 
the  world  ?  There  is  some,  but  we  need 
more.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  we  should 
be  governed  by  the  great  law  of  Right. 
Never  ask  the  question,  what  will  "They 
say,"  if  I  follow  my  Master  in  the  way 
of  well-doing  ?  but  what  will  God  say? 
**  They  say,"  is  a  nondescript,  without  lo- 
cal habitation  or  name,  owning  no  ac- 
countability, and  fearing  no  God.  It  has 
no  neck  to  stretch,  no  soul  to  damn.  It 
is  a  heartless  tyrant,  and  yet  how  much 
we  are  influenced  by  it  in  the  different 
walks  of  life. 

I  would  call  upon  a  poor  sick  woman 
who  may  have  deeply  erred  once  in  her 
life,  but  who  has  suffered  enough  to  expi- 
ate a  thousand  crimes,  but  "  they  say  "  it 
will  not  'do,  and  so  I  will  let  her  die  on- 
pitied  and  unbefriended.  I  would  attend 
church  where  salvation  is  proclaimed  for 
universal  man,  but  **  they  say  "  it  is  not 
quite  as  fashionable  and  popular  to  attend 
there,  as  at  some  other  sanctuary,  I  will 
therefore  smother  my  best  convictions,  sell 
my  manhood,  and  deny  my  Lord. 

We  cannot  be  men  until  we  make  prin- 
ciple the  polar-star  of  our  lives — the  first 
and  the  last  great  concern  of  human  exist- 
ence. To  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  no 
principle — that  he  cannot  be  trusted — 
that  you  can  have  no  confidence  in  his 
honor  or  integrity,  is  to  place  him  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  moral  being.  But  when 
you  see  an  individual  pursuing  a  straight- 
forward course  in  everything — conscien- 
tiously adhering  to  the  law.  of  right  in 
fortune  and  in  misfortune  —  in  the  phis 
and  minus  of  trade  —  never  yielding  to 
wrong,  never  deviating  a  hair*s  breadth 
from  the  strict  line  of  justice,  and  who 
would  sooner  part  with  his  right  hand  than 
to  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  of  a  mean  act,  you 
have  a  representation  of  True  Manliness, 
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and  what  the  apostle  requires  when  he 
exhorts,   "  quit  you  like  men,  "be  strong.*' 

Third :  Honesty  is  essential  to  a  per- 
fect character.  "  My  religion  is  to  pay 
my  honest  debts,"  was  the  remark  of  one 
of  my  neighbors,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
this  is  preferable  to  much  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  religion.  Christ  uniformly 
insisted  upon  the  strictest  integrity  and 
highest  morality.  He  never  countenanc- 
ed wrong.  His  golden  rule,  which  we 
all  profess  to  love,  and  yet  so  lamely 
practice,  condemns  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  all  dishonesty,  all  fraudulent 
commerce,  and  all  deceit  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow-mqn. 

If  every  man  would  pay  his  honest 
debts,  ours  would  be  a  happy  world. 
Much  of  the  litigation  that  now  disturbs 
our  peace  would  be  done  away.  Lawyers, 
eherifis,  and  police-officers  would  find  but 
little  employment — jails  and  poor-houses 
would  soon  be  tenantless,  and  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  contentions  that  now  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  world,  would 
cease.  Did  every  man  promptly  pay  his 
honest  debts,  hard  times  would  be  un- 
known, merchants  could  sell  goods  at  less 
profit,  —  mechanics  would  not  live  at  a 
poor  dying  rate  —  farmers  would  never 
have  the  horrors — physicians  would  save 
more  patients, — preachers  would  preach 
better  sermons,  and  all  the  wheels  of  com- 
mercial, social  and  moral  life,  would  re- 
volve without  friction  or  fatigue. 

How  a  man  can  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  still  pay  no  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  integrity — who  gives 
you  his  word  to-day,  and  its  violation  to- 
morrow— who  is  great  •  in  promises,  but 
small  in  execution  —  who  subscribes  libe- 
rally, but  never  pays  his  subscription  — 
who  defrauds  you  of  your  honest  dues, 
and  helps  the  church  with  the  fruits  of 
iniquity,  is  certainly  more  than  I  can  di- 
vine. *»  Pay  what  thou  owest,"  is  the 
command  of  the  gospel  **  Ow«  no  man 
anything  but  love,'*  is  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament.  Your  slippery  men, 
your  human  vampires,  who  live  upon  the 
blood  of  others — ^your  silver-riiie  gentle- 
men who  get  all  they  can  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  and  keep  all  they  get  —  your 
dishonest  knaves,  who  want  no  sweeter 


music  than  the  widow's  cry,  and  the  poor 
man's  curse,  and  who  would  rob  the  dead 
as  soon  as  the  living,  will  be  the  very 
last  to  enter  the  kingdom.  PublicanB 
and  harlots  shall  go  in  before  them. 

But  **  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God,"  and  I  believe  the  best 
Christian.  We  cannot  be  honest  with 
God  our  Father,  and  dishonest  with  man 
our  brother.  "  We  cannot  pray  cream, 
and  live  sour  milk."  We  cannot  be  pure 
sky-ward,  and  impure  earth-ward.  We 
cannot  serve  Christ  Sunday,  and  Satan 
week-day.  We  cannot  be  a  saint  in  the 
church,  and  a  knave  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  travel  towards  heaven  with  a 
falsehood  on  our  lips,  and  a  dunning  let- 
ter in  our  pockets. 

If  we  are  not  honest,  strictly  so,  —  if 
we  do  not  pay  every  man,  woman  and 
child  all  just  demands  —  every  farthing, 
and  that  too,  when  we  agree,  we  are  but 
sorry  Christians,  and  have  but  a  poor  ap- 
preciation of  the  noble  command  —  be 
manly t  be  slronj. 

The  power  to  say  yes  or  no  at  proper 
times,  is  another  element  of  true  manli^ 
ness.  In  other  words,  decision  of  charac- 
ter. **  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways."  You  never  know  where 
to  find  him,  and  hardly  what  to  do  with 
him,  when  you  have  found  him.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  precisely  what  an- 
swer to  give  to  the  many  suggestions  that 
are  presented  to  the  mind.  Shall  it  be 
smiling  yes,  or  frowning  no  ? 

It  is  a  safe  rule,  I  think,  to  say  yes  to 
all  angel  visitants,  and  no  to  all  the  ad* 
versaries  of  the  soul's  purity  and  honor. 
Say  yes  to  prayer,  to  faith,  to  hope,  to 
charity,  to  all  manly  and  womanly  effort, 
to  aspiration,  to  penitence,  and  to  a  true 
life.  Say  no  to  all  meanness,  to  all  sor- 
did aims,  low  desires,  vain  pursuits,  and 
ignoble  actions. 

When  you  feel  grateful  to  God  and 
kindly  to  all  men  —  when  the  spirit  of 
truth  whispers  in  the  ^ar  of  the  soul  that 
the  good  Father  holds  all  intelligences  by 
the  silken  cords  of  his  love,  and  will  se- 
cure their  highest,  their  immortal  good, 
O  say  yes,  it  must  be  so  ;  for  it  is  like  a 
God  of  love.  When  you  consider  the  po- 
tentialities of  human  nature,  and  realize 
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how  beantifal,  how  great  the  soul  can  be- 
come under  the  influence  and  instruction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  say  yes,  it  must  be  so. 
All  shall  end  well.  Kedemption  is  not  a 
partial  nor  a  complete  failure,  but  a  glo- 
rious success.  Sin  is  finished,  transgres- 
sion ended,  and  the  creation  delivered 
firom  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
Say  yes  to  this  heavenly  vision,  and  it 
will  throw  a  blessed  calm  over  the  entire 
horizon  of  your  being. 

When  loved  ones  pass  from  your  sight, 
and  the  music  of  the  affections  has  in  it 
the  Rachel  wail  of  lamentation,  to  your 
soul  will  come  visions  of  immortal  beau- 
ty, and  the  peace  of  heaven  will  light  up 
the  darkest  passages  of  heart-history,  cf 
human  experience. 

When  charity  pleads,  when  want  pre- 
sents its  skeleton  hand  and  asks  for  relief, 
0  say  yes.  To  all  good  resolutions,  fo 
seal  in  the  Christian  life,  to  greater  earn- 
estness in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righ- 
teousness, say  yes.  But  to  every  tempta- 
tion, to  everything  mean  and  unworthy 
of  an  immortal  soul,  of  a  child  of  Go<i, 
give  an  emphatic.  No. 

Young  man,  say  No  to  all  intempe- 
rance, to  all  profanity,  impurity  of 
thouffht^  and  action,  and  you  will  escape  a 
world  of  misery,  and  prove  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  yourself,  your  parents  and  your 
race.  Shall  our  country  be  ruined,  and 
the  Union  overthrown  ?  All  true  patri- 
ots—  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  have 
pronounced  by  their  action  and  devotion, 
a  decided  No. 

"  Oh,  country,  marvel  of  the  earth! 

Oh  rralm,  to  sadden  greatness  grown! 
The  ace  that  gloried  in  thy  birth. 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  T 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  ffreatness  low  T 

No,  land  of  Hope  and  blessing  No. 
Our  hamming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 

Our  wind-toEsed  woods  on  mountain  crest, 
The  hoarse  Atlantic  with  its  bays. 

The  calm,  broad  ocean  of  the  West, 
And  Mississippi's  torrent  flow. 
And  loud  Niagara  answer,  No." 

In  the  grand  consummation,  shall  our 
race  be  divided  into  opposing  tribes,  and 
doomed  to  travel  in  opposite  directions 
forever  ?  My  heart  cries  out.  No.  All 
that  is  great  and  holy  in  man,  all  the  af-  I 


fections  of  the  soul  respond.  No.  Chnst 
dying  for  tinners,  Chnst  loving  all  oar 
hiimanity,  and  bearing  the  whole  race  in 
the  arms  of  his  tender  compassion  to  the 
throne  of  the  infinite  Father,  says.  No* 
Saints  in  their  prayers  say,  No.  Mourn- 
ers with  their  lacerated  hearts  and  bleed- 
ing affections,  answer.  No.  The  love  of 
God  returns  an  eternal.  No. 

Lt.  Herndon's  ''  Report  of  the  Esplo- 
ration  of  the  Amazon,"  has  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  peculiar  and  melancholy 
notes  of  a  bird  heard  by  night  on  the 
shores  of  the  river.  The  Indians  call  it, 
•«*The  cry  of  a  lost  soul."  The  poet 
Whittier  has  these  beautifiil  lines  upon 
this  superstitution.  The  sentiment  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

*'  In  that  bleak  forest  where,  when  day  is  done. 
With  a  8nake*s  stillness  glides  the  Amazon; 
Darkly  f^om  sunset  to  the  rising  sun, 
A  cry  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  lung,  despairing  moan  of  solitade. 
And  darkness,  and  the  absence  of  all  good : 
Startles  the  trayeller,  with  a  sound  so  drear» 
So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear. 
His  hand  stands  still  and  listens  as  his  ear. 
The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell  toll. 
Starts,  drops  his  oar  against  the  gunwale's 

thole. 
Crosses  himself  and  whispers  '  A  lost  sooL* " 
**  No,  (encr;  not  a  bird;  I  Know  it  well. 
It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  infidel. 
Or  cursed  heretic  ihat  cries  from  helL 
Poor  fool!  with  hope  sti.l  mocking  his  des- 
pair. 
He  wanders  shrieking  on  the  midnight  air. 
For  human  pity,  andfi^r  Christian  prayer. 
**  Saints,  strike  him  dumb!    Our  holy  mother 
hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who  sinning  unto  death » 
Bums  always  in  the  furnace  of  Ood*s  wrath.** 
Thus  to  the  baptiied  paffan*s  cruel  lie. 
Lending  new  horror  to  that  mournful  cry. 
The  voyager  listens,  making  no  reply. 
Dim  bums  the  boat-lamp,  shadows  deepen 

round, 
From  giant  trees  with  snake-like  creepers 

witund. 
And  the  black  water  glides  without  a  sound. 
But  in  the  traveller's  neart  a  secret  sense 
Of  nature,  plastic  to  benign  intents, 
And  an  eternal  good  in  Providence — 
Lifts  to  the  starry  calm  of  heaven  his  f-yes; 
And  lo!  rebuking  all  earth  *s  ominous  cries. 
The  cross  of  pardon  lights  the  tropic  skies! 
**  Father  of  all!  "  he  urges  his  strong  plea, 
*'  Thou  loveet  all ;  thy  erring  child  may  be 
Lost  to  himself,  but  never  lost  to  Thee! 
All  souls  are  Thine;  the  wings  of  morning 

bear 
None   fh)m  that  "Presence  which  is  every- 
where. 
Nor  hell  itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 
Through  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will. 
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Through  doubts  and  pain,  throuKb  guilt  and 

8h  I  me  and  ill. 
Thy  pitying  eye  is  on  Thy  creature  stilL 
And  Thou  canst  make,  eternal  Source  and 

God. 
In  thy  long  years,  lift's  broken  circle  whole. 
And  change  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul!" 

What  a  beaatiful  thought!  Let  us 
receive  it  in  our  hearts,  feel  its  divine 
power  through  all  the  channels  of  moral 
being,  and  it  will  be  to  us  the  inspiration 
to  noble  deeds,  the  source  of  sweeter  com- 
fort, and  the  spring  of  higher  conceptions 
of  God,  of  Life  and  Destiny,  than  we 
have  yet  known.  To-day  the  command 
is  given  to  every  one  of  us — "  Watch  ye," 
stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men, 
be  strong."  O,  that  we  might  all  heed 
these  words.  They  would  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation.  They  would  clothe  us 
with  righteousness  as  with  a  garment. 
They  would  make  this  life  radiant  with 
sunny  charities  and  blessed  deeds,  and 
enable  us  to  contemplate  with  divine  joy 
our  home  above — 

**  Where  no  sh/idow  shall  bewilder. 
Where  life's  vain  parade  is  o*er. 
Where  the  sleep  of  sin  is  broken. 

And  the  dreamers  drenm  no  more; 
Where  the  bond  is  never  severe. 
Partings,  claspings,  sobs  and  moins. 
Midnight  waking,  twilight  weeping. 
Heavy  noontides,  all  are  done; 
Where  the  child  has  found  its  mother, 
Where  the  mother  finds  the  child. 
Where  dear  families  are  gathered. 
That  were  scattered  on  the  wild  *' 


RoTAL  Deaths  on  SaIturdats.  —  The 
English  throne  was  declared  vacant  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1688.  William  III. 
died  on  Saturday,  March  8, 1702 ;  Queen 
Anne  died  on  Saturday.  Aug.  1,  1714  ; 
George  I.  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  11,  1727,  (which  in  common 
parlance  is  called  Saturday  night;) 
George  II.  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  25, 
1700;  George  III.  died  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  19,  1820;  George  IV.  on  Saturday, 
June  6,  1880 ;  the  Prince  Consort  died 
on  Saturday,  Deo.  14,  1861. 


The  unhappiest  of  mortals  are  those' 
who  have  more  money  or  more  time  than 
they  kuoinf  how  to  use. 


MODERN  POtTRY. 

'*  Swans  sing  before  they  die;   *twere  no  bad 
thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing." 

<*  The  hemisphere  of  the  purest  a^e  is 
studded  all  over  with  such  pearls  and  pa- 
tines  of  bright  gold  as  never  shone  before 
in  the  heavens  of  the  human  soul.'* 

We  believe  it  is  Macaulay  who  says  that 
as  civilization  advances  poetry  degene- 
rates. Several  recent  additions  to  our  al- 
ready very  respectable  national  stock, 
prove  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  somewhat 
verdant  on  the  subject  of  poetry ;  and  for 
his  especial  benefit  we  are  moved  to  no- 
tice ^'Translations  from  Lamartine  and 
Fugitive  Pieces,'*  and  point  out  some  of 
their  delectable  beauties.  We  hope  Bab- 
bington  will  not  be  mortally  offended  at 
our  presumption. 

**  Smithj"  the  cognomen  emblazoned  on 
the  cover  of  the  book,  is  certainly  not  a 
very  imposing  name  in  itself,  but  being 
surrounded  with  a  good  many  golden 
flourishes,  it  makes  a  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance. And  when  we  see  it  encircled 
with  the  halo  of  poesy,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  vulgar  prejudices  engendered 
by  its  universality,  are  lost  in  the  bril- 
liance of  its  setting. 

But  "  what  is  in  a  name  7  "  We  pass 
to  the  poems.  And  first  we  observe  that 
whether  we  mar  instead  of  marrying  the 
rhyme,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. For,  in  poesy,  rhyme  usually  takes 
precedence  of  reason,  a  fact  which  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  many  modern  bards 
naming  their  efforts  "  fugitive  pieces,"  be- 
cause the  rhyme  has  run  away  with  the 
reason.  That  these  fugitive  pieces  nar- 
rowly missed  sublimity,  cannot  be  denied, 
— that  they  came  within  a  step  of  such  a 
consummation,  must  be  readily  conceded; 
but  most  unfortunately  the  step  is  that 
one  step  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  intervened  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous. 

It  is  said  that  some  works  of  genius 
arrive  at  perfection  like  a  statue,  not  like 
a  picture — ^by  what  is  taken  away,  not  by 
what  is  laid  on.  We  are  confident  that 
our  author  would  have  found  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  if,  when  he  saw 
what  he  had  produced,  he  had  prudently 
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"  wiped  it  up  and  said  no  more  about  it  " 
In  a  prefatory  note  to  one  of  these  poems 
we  are  informed  that  **  beauty  is  the  fit- 
ness of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  heart," 
and  that 

*•  Beauty's  the  form  of  things  nnsoen. 
SftTe  by  the  heart's  desire.  ** 

That  any  one  possessing  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,  with  what  bears  the  small- 
est semblance  of  a  heart  as  an  accompani- 
ment, should  desire  to  see  such  beauties 
as  this  volume  unfolds,  completely  pales 
conception.  We  are  further  instructed 
that 

■  the  fairest  flower  may  not 


Its  own  sweet  beauty  see. 

This  strikingly  original  thought  implies 
that  if  the  gatherer  of  this  bouquet  could 
only  have  the  veil  of  modesty  removed 
from  his  vision,  he  never  could  sufficient- 
ly admire  its  beauties.  But,  alas  !  his 
extreme  proximity  to  the  nosegay  his  own 
hands  have  arranged,  wholly  incapacitates 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  than 
rainbow  tints  of  its  flowers.  And  sorry 
comfort  must  it  be  to  one  in  such  pitiable 
plight,  the  consciousness  that  his  exquis- 
ite creations  are  but  inadequately  appre- 
ciated by  "  outside  barbarians."  **  llis 
Requiem  "  is  a  picturesque  poem  : 

••  He  sleeps!  him  whom  eternity 

Tlie  mighty  name  still  de'ithless  keep-i. 
He  sleeps!  and  see  where  victory 
Sits  ever  by  his  grave  aud  weeps. 

"  But  thou  alone,  oh  France,  should'st  groan, 
'Tis  thou  that  ever  weeps; 
For  he  who  made  thee  ereat.  alone. 
He  sleeps!  he  sleeps!  ne  sleeps!  he  sleeps!" 

It  is  not  often  that  poets  succeed  in 
earning  such  a  constellation  of  compre- 
hensive expressions  as  the  last  ]ine  of  this 
stanza  contains.  It  was  attempted  by  Poe, 
in  his  "  Song  of  the  Bells,"  and  also  by  a 
"  great  unknown,"  whose  poem  on  "  Per- 
severance," which  follows,  may  be  found 
in  ♦*  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home." 

•*  Go  on!  go  on'  go  on!  go  on! 
Go  on!  go  on!  go  on !  go  on! 
Go  on!  go  on!  go  on!  go  on! 
Go  on!  go  on!  go  on!  go  on!** 

The  writer  of  the  "  Requiem  "  cannot 
do  better  than  treasure  up  the  wholesome 
lesson  conveyed  in  these  simple  but  forci- 
ble lines.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no 
base-minded  individual  will  have  the  te- 


merity to  intimate  that  an  implication  of 
plagiarism,  or  even  of  imitation,  is  eouch- 
ed  under  this  reference  to  Mr.  Poe  and 
the  author  ot  **  Go  on."  It  is  universal- 
ly acknowledged,  we  believe,  that  great 
minds  frequently  nm  in  the  same  chan- 
nel. Thought  oDoe  given  to  the  world 
ceases  to  be  private  property.  Whoever 
can  reproduce  it  in  a  better  form,  whoev- 
er  can  give  it  a  more  adequate  statement, 
pr  a  worthier  setting,  has  an  undisputed 
right  to  it.  If  Messrs.  Poe  and  Anon 
were  green  enough  to  write  eood  poems, 
thereby  furnishing  to  the  hands  of  a 
brother  bard  materials  for  something  still 
better,  no  fault  can  attach  to  the  latter 
for  successfully  reproducing  them  in  an- 
other and  perhaps  more  acceptable  form. 
Therefore,  oh  Poet,  take  courage,  and 
"  go  on  1 " 

The  originality  and  piquancy  of  "  Shad- 
ows "  are  really  refreshing  : 

**  All  shadows  are  substances. 

Plainly  we  see. 
Where  no  substtinoe  there  is. 

There  no  shadow  can  be; 
For  the  sky's  in  the  sea. 

And  the  sea's  in  the  sky. 
The  high's  in  t!>e  deep. 

And  the  deep  in  the  high. 
•'And  th«  tree's  in  the  sea. 

So  in  heaven  't  must  be. 
For  the  sea's  in  the  sky, 

An^  the  tree's  in  the  sea; 
And  the  bird's  in  the  tree. 

So  to  hearen  't  must  fly, 
For  the  bird's  in  the  tree. 

And  the  tree's  in  the  sky. 
•*  The  eye  of  the  man 

When  he  looketh  above. 
To  the  vault  of  high  heaven. 

Illumed  by  God's  love. 
Hath  the  shadow  of  heaven 

Deep  hid  in  his  eye, 
For  the  heaven's  in  him. 

And  the  man's  in  the  sky.'* 

Oh,  ye  divine  nine  !  throw  down  your 
pencils  and  other  utensils,  and  give  up  the 
ghost,  for  youVe  distanced — almost !  Pos- 
itively, these  things  are  infectious,  and 
one  finds  it  quite  as  difficult  to  escape 
their  contagion,  as  it  is  for  a  patriot  to 
withstand  the  glory  which  covers  a  Fourth 
of  July  orator.  Kuch  a  conuningling  of 
the  elements,  animate  and  inanimate,  was 
never  before  conceived  by  poet  in  his 
'wildest  fit  of  frenzy.  It  is  a  complete 
riot  of  tropes  and  figures,  a  delicious  con- 
fusion of  periphrases  and  metaphors. 
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**  Hi  diddle  diddle,  the  cat's  in  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 
The  little  do|p  laughed  to  see  9uch  a  craft, 
.And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.*' 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
author  of  this  little  song  wore  unfading 
laurels.  And  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley and  Keats  did  some  very  clever  things 
in  their  way.  But  those  peremptory  per- 
sonages, the  Fates,  ordained  that  the  less- 
er lustre  of  their  performances  should  be 
completely  merged  in  the  superior  bright- 
ness of  "  phadows ! "  This  may  seem  par- 
adQxical,  but  it  is  not  in  reality ;  for  if 
we  are  enabled  to  "  see  plainly  "  that  all 
shadows  are  substances,  may  we  not  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  conclude  that  the  pal- 
pable shadows  of  one  poet,  may  absorb  the 
moonshine  of  many  ?  If  any  are  scepti- 
cal  on  this  point,  we  suppose  they  are  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  "man  in  the  moon," 
who  is  doubtlesss  the  individual  alluded 
to  by  the  poet,  that  has  *•  the  shadow  of 
heaven  deep  in  his  eye.'*  At  least  ho  has 
the  ability  to  render  assurance  doubly 
sure, 

"  For  the  heaven's  in  him. 
And  the  man's  in  the  sky." 

And  the  observation  of  one  occupying 
such  an  elevated  point  of  view  cannot  fail 
to  edify  those  thirsting  for  useful  infor- 
mation, and  who  are  not  averse  to  encoun- 
tering difficulties  in  its  attainment.  In 
the  concluding  stanza  of  this  poem  we  are 
told  that 

'*  The  thought  of  the  soul  of  man 

That  we  found. 
Are  the  shadows  of  things 

That  he  sees  on  the  ground. 
*Tis  well  that  the  shadow 

But  comes  to  the  heart. 
Were  the  substance  to  come. 

It  must  rend  it  apart*' 

We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  emergency 
as  the  last  quatrain  suggests,  the  substance 
would  shatter  the  heart,  or  the  heart  rend 
the  substance.  Perhaps  it  was  the  felici- 
tous design  of  the  author,  as  a  sort  of 
practical  exemplification  of  his  theory, 
that  we  should  grope  our  way  amid  the 
shadows  of  uncertainty  in  respect  of  his 
meaning  here.  And  it  is  meet  that  after 
revelling  in  the  luxuriance  of  splendid 
imagery,  as  exhibited  in  "Shadows," 
chasing  his  hue  and  form  in  each  suoces- 
0ive  trope,  with  Protean  £ftcillty,  unfold- 


ing something  startlingly  original  at  each 
remove,  that  he  should  terminate  the  bril- 
liant chain  with  a  link  more  magnificent 
than  all  the  rest.  The  poet  visits  old  fa- 
miliar places,  —  the  scenes  of  departed 
pleasures.  He  finds  nothing  left  to  give 
him  welcome  but 

•* a  shadow's  shade. 

That  is  fading,  and  is  fading. 
And  will  all  full  shortly  fade." 

And  in  the  depth  of  his  loneliness  he  cries, 

**  where  are  the  shadows? 

What!  stand  I  here  alone? 

And  a  voice  came  from  the  waters, 

Saying,  **  g(me!  gone!  gone!  " 

It  is  presumed  that  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  abovementioned,  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  attenuated  apex  of  non- 
entity, vulgarly  termed  "  the  little  end 
of  nothing,*'  is  not  included  in  this  touch- 
ing invocation.  The  last  line  is  a  perfect 
rmdtum  in  parvo  of  intensely  desolate 
feeling.  He  had  in  all  probability  just 
returned  from  an  auction  sale,  where  some 
article  of  household  furniture  that  he  cov- 
eted was  knocked  down  to  a  more  expert 
bidder,  and  went  home  with  the  auction- 
eer's melancholy  words,  "  gone !  gone  ! 
gone ! "  still  uppermost  in  ms  mournful 
musings.     He  tells  us  that 

•* every  poet  has  a  thought. 

To  which  all  others  are  as  nought." 

This  point  being  indubitably  settled, 
we  suspect  his  great  thought  was  the  one 
he  entertained  when  he  conceived  the 
project  of  giving  birth  to  his  book, 

'*  The  thought-hulb  buried  in  the  brain 
Hath  burst  the  vase  in  which  it  grew." 

Which  being  interpreted,  signifies,  "  this 
innocent  apple  of  the  earth,  planted,  has 
produced  diminutive  tubers  and  sparse,  in 
the  mundane  elevation." 

The  poems  "  Imitation  of  Sappho,"  and 
the  "  Mother's  Song,"  indicate  the  author 
to  be  in  pursuit  of  some  very  respectable 
idea^ — chased  thoughts,  we  make  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  If  he  will  but  bear  in  mind 
the  moral  of  **  go  on,"  and  "  proceed  to 
continue,"  he  may  yet  succeed,  like  the 
unsophisticated  juveniles  who  sally  out  to 
catch  birds  by  depositing  a  few  grains  of 
salt  on  their  tails.  And  then,  ye  inter- 
minable line  of  votaries  of  the  tuneful 
Nine,  stand  from  under  ! 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  nijKht  is  heginmng  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day 's  oooupation, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hoar. 

I  hear  in  the  ohamber  above  me. 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  Toioes  soft  and  sweet 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamp-light. 
Descending  the  broad  hull  stuirs. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegna, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence, 
Yet  I  knew  by  their  merry  eyes. 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together. 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sadden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

'A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall. 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded. 

They  enter  my  castle  waU» 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
0*er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair. 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me. 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devoar  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bin^n, 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine! 

Do  yoa  think,  0,  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  yoa  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am. 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  7 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon. 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  yon  f. irever. 

Yes;  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  rain, 
.   And  moulder  in  dust  away. 

Never  poet  fyimished  sweeter  texts  for  firee- 
side  musings  than  he  whose  melodious  utteranc- 
es are  this  day  transferred,  dear  reader,  to  your 
Editor's  Table.  You  have  but  to  open  his 
books  at  random,  and,  wherever  your  eye  may 


chance  to  fall,  there  yoa  find  ftxxl  for  tender  or 
striking  thought  Longfellow  is  not  indeed^ 
like  Bryant,  who,  in  his  great  love  tor  and  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  finds 

» 

**  Sermons  in  stones, 
«    Books  in  the  running^  brooks. 
And  good  in  everything.'* 

But  he  is  quick  lo  seise  the  nice  analogy,  the 
apt  and  elegant  illustration,  'and  a  thousand 
delicate  classical  and  legendary  threads  are  in- 
terwoven, like  silver,  through  his  most  com- 
mon-place and  everyday  productions.  His  fia- 
miliarity  with  the  literature  of  all  Europe,  tlie 
iblk  songs,  legends  and  traditions  of  every  na- 
tion, opens  to  him  an  inexhaustible  mine  with 
which  to  illustrate  and  adorn  his  writinsrs. 

Much  is  the  world  indebted  to  sadh  rich  and 
beneficent  souls  as  Longfellow,  and  his  confre^ 
rti,  for  the  '*  Birds  of  Passage,**  they  have  sent 
forth  with  the  olive  leaf  in  their  beak ,  and  the 
tender  or  streng^ening  missive  under  their 
wing.  It  is  dificult  to  be  very  sad  or  very  lone- 
ly, howeve  r  isolate  our  position  in  life,  may 
be,  with  the  sweet  thoughts  and  sweet  melodies 
of  such,  singing  in  our  h?art8. 

A  question  which  was  yesterday  put  to  me  by 
a  firiend,  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  a  oortain 
allusion  in  the  **  Children's  Hour," 

"  They  almost  drown  me  with  kisses. 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bin^en, 
In  his  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine,** 

suggested  the  thought,  dear  reader,  that  many 
of  you  who  are  as  well-read  even  as  my  firiend, 
may  be  as  much  ii  the  dark  as  she  concerning 
this  Bishop  of  Bingen  and  his  Mouse-Tower, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  to  those  of  yoa  who 
have  never  heard  it,  the  legend  of  this  wicked 
prelate,  illustrating  as  he  does,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  poems,  might  be  offered  as  a  not  un- 
acceptable morceau  for  your  Table. 

Hatto,  archbishop  of  Bingen,  was  a  wily  and 
ambitious  prelate,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
tenth  century;  but  to  give  you  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  position,  and  of  the  source  of 
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the  causes  whioh  led  to  the  almost  unlimited 
power  for  good  and  for  e?il  to  which  be  attain- 
ed, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  for  a  moment,  to 
ft  somewhat  earlier  period,  and  to  the  invasion 
of  Germany  by  the  Northmen,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.  These  wild,  barbarian 
sea  kings,  as  they  are  still  c<illed,  suddenly 
rolled  in  upon  Germany,  firom  the  Scandinavi- 
an North,  destroying  as  they  went  At  first 
they  confined  their  devastations  to  the  country 
of  the  Rhine,  but  gradually  overspread  all 
Northern  Germany,  carrying  ruin  before  them, 
and  burning  towns  and  cities  wherever  their 
entrance  was  disputed.  They  were  Titans  in 
sixe  and  strength,  and  bold  as  lions,  loving 
nothing  so  well  as  war,  and  not  incapable  of 
noblf ,  as  well  as  heroic  deeds;  and  many  poets, 
of  whom  Longfellow  is  not  the  least,  have  lov- 
ed to  celebrate  these  wild  Vikings  and  their 
deed^  They  excelled  in  the  art  of  ship-build- 
ing, possessing  formidable  fleets,  and  in  these 
they  roamed  the  seas,  making  sudden  descents 
not  only  upon  Germany,  but  also  upon  the 
coasts  of  England,  Flanders  and  France,  and 
other  countries,  in  many  of  which  they  main- 
tained their  footing,  settling  down  among  the 
people,  and  becoming  at  length  amalgamated 
with  them.    This  was  the  case  in  Germany. 

The  religion  of  the  sea-kings  was  a  compound 
of  the  mythology  of  the  North,  whose  god  was 
Odin.  Thb  religion,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
conquerors,  they  infused  among  the  people 
whom  they  had  conquered,  and  it  often  took 
the  place  of  Christianity  as  it  then  existed  in 
Germany,  and  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  many  of  its  defenders, 
was  in  reality  little  superior  to  the  religion  of 
Odin,  and  whose  god  it  would  have  required  a 
nice  discrimination  to  distinguish  from  the 
the  heathen  deity  himself*  The  two  religions 
finally  became  intimately  mingled,  and,  so  dom- 
plete  was  the  amalgamation,  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  church,  in  certain  of  its  branches,  has  to 
this  day,  scarcely  lost  the  odor  then  imbibed  in 
its  dalliance  in  the  halls  of  Yalh  ilia. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century  an  emperor  filled 
the  throne  of  Germany,  who  was  alike  brave, 
wise  and  prudent,  and  under  his  rule  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Vikings  began  to  disappear,  and 
th^  cities  they  had  destroyed  were  not  only  re- 
built but  walled. 

One  of  the  emperor's  ablest  assistants  in  this 
work  was  Hatto,  then  a  simple  bishop.  He  was 
immediately  recognised  by  the  emperor  as  a 
master-spirit,  and  was  advanced  as  rapidly, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  as  his  great  and  over- 


weening ambftion  could  desire.  He  is  stated  by 
historians,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  prudent 
temporal  ruler,  but  overbearing  and  haughty 
as  a  prelate,  resisting  even  the  rule  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  He  built  the  city  of  Bingen,  walling 
and  fortifying  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  here  he  ever  afterwards  resided,  an  arch^ 
bishop,  with  all  the  power  of  a  king.  Two  ru- 
ins are  yet  standing,  monuments  of  his  splendor 
and  power,  that  of  the  castle  of  Ehren  fells,  on 
one  of  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bengen» 
and  a  tower  on  a  little  rocky  island  in  the  river, 
not  far  firom  it  The  latter  is  still  known  as  the 
Mouse-Tower,  and  the  legend  still  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  is  this: 

Hatto  had  ibr  many  years  swayed  the  sceptre 
and  the  crozier,  moving  always  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  which  royalty  could  claim,  and 
ruling  Church  and  State  with  an  iron  hand. 
The  odor  of  sanctity  was  in  all  his  words,  and 
he  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  thou- 
sands of  converts  firom  among  the  worshippers 
of  Odin,  inflicting  on  them  frightful  penancest 
for  the  sin  of  having  been  his  followers. 

Meanwhile,  year  by  year  he  amassed  greater 
and  greater  wealth,  and  more  and  more 
strength,  and  a  temporal  power  already  more 
than  princely,  till  scarcely  the  emperor  moved 
in  greater  state  than  he. 

But  an  evil  day  fell  upon  the  land.  Dreadful 
heats  accompanied  by  poisonous  exhalations 
and  scorching  winds,  swept  over  the  firuitfu^ 
fields,  and  they  were  burned  up.  The  crops 
failed,  and  want  stared  the  country  in  the  face. 
Dreadful  as  this  was,  a  worse  thing  succeeded. 
A  widespread  inundation  suddenly  came  upon 
them.  A  long  and  heavy  rain  fell,  the  rivers 
rose  in  their  beds,  and  overflowing  their  banks, 
covered  all  the  lowlands.  Every  day  the  wi^ 
ters  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  cattle  were 
drowned,  the  houses  and  bams  were  swept 
away,  and  when  they  subsided,  the  country  of 
the  Rhine  was  one  wide  and  dreary  waste. 

Famine  soon  stalked  abroad,  fbver  following 
fkst  in  its  footsteps.  The  Bishop  of  Bengen 
alone  felt  it  not  His  numerous  storehouses 
and  granaries  had  been  built  on  high  ground 
and  they  were  fUll  to  overflowing.  The  true 
charaote^r  of  the  archbishop  now  became  appa- 
rent Head  of  the  church  though  he  was,  in 
this  dreadful  strait  of  his  people,  the  demon  of 
Avarice  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  he 
gloated  over  the  opportunity  which  promised 
to  add  untold  riches  to  his  confers. 

His  people  came  to  him  for  grain — to  whom 
else  could  they  go  T    Taking  advantage  of  their 
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necessities,  lie  drove  an  osurioas  trade  with 
them,  charging  each  day  a  more  exorbitant 
price  as  their  means  to  pay  him  diminished. 

At  length  the  day  came  wh^n  their  little 
means  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  they  oonld 
no  longer  bay.  Bat  hanger  took  hold  of  them 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  they  sarroanded  the  pal- 
ace of  their  bishop  in  great  crowds,  calling  on 
him  with  loud  cries  fbr  bread. 

•*  We  are  your  children,"  they  pleaded,  lift- 
ing up  their  thin  hands  and  pale  and  haggard 
faces;  "  you,  yourself,  taught  us  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord,  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread! ' 
Help  us!  we  are  starring!  feed  us  this  once  and 
we  will  trouble  you  no  n^re!  " 

"  What!  '*  exclaimed  the  angry  high  priest, 
"  do  you  dare  to  instruct  me  In  my  duty  T 
Away  with  you,  laxy  rascals.  You  are  fit  only 
for  beggars." 

But  louder  and  stronger  grew  the  dreadful 
cry  for  bread,  and  some  in  their  despair  were 
hurried  to  utter  menaces  and  threats.  The  bish- 
op drove  them  away,  but  Wred  tor  his  cruel 
oppression  now  took  possession  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, when  fresh  crowds  of  starring  men  and 
women  beseiged  his  gates,  he  gave  them  no  au- 
dience, till,  in  their  desperation,  they  surround* 
ed  his  castle  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Full  of 
rage  the  bishop  summoned  his  guard  and  seve- 
ral skirmishes  took  place.  The  citixens  were 
victorious,  when  suddenly  an  immense  military 
force  sent  by  the  emperor,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  starving  crowd  was  soon  scattered, 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken  into  the 
palace. 

"  You  will  insist  on  having  my  grain!  "  sud 
Hatto,  with  %  bitter  sneer.  *•  Very  well!  you 
shall  be  locked  up  in  one  of  my  granaries  and 
have  enough!" 

His  body-guard  drove  them  into  a  store- 
house partly  filled  with  com  and  the  doors 
were  barred  and  bolted,  and  then  the  monster 
commanded  the  building  to  be  set  on  fire.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  structure  was  wrapt  in  flames.  The  fear- 
Ail  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  wretches,  as  the 
fire  consumed  them,  rose  up  to  heaven  and  fill- 
ed the  city  with  dismay.  But  the  bishop,  with 
a  laughter  worse  than  infernal,  stood  and  lis- 
tened. *"  Hark!  just  hark!  "  he  cried;  *'  hear 
how  the  mice  squeak!  *' 

The  aims  of  the  monster  were  reached.  The 
people  troubled  him  no  more  for  bread.  But 
God  had  taken  note  of  his  crime  and  rewarded 
it  When  night  came  and  the  bishop  retired  to 
his  chamber,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  noise 


as  of  thousands  of  little  feet  all  around  him, 
and  s  strange  confusion  of  shrill  squedking 
sounds*  A  cold  shudder  ran  through  his 
frame,  when,  all  at  once  hundreds  of  mice 
sprang  fh>m  the  walls  and  partitions,  and  fel^ 
upon  him.  With  loud  shri^s  he  called  to  his 
servants  for  help;  but  terrified  and  defenoelesst 
they  crossed  themselves  and  fled. 

Frantic  with  fear  and  pain  the  bishop  at 
length  threw  himself  upon  his  horse  and.  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  his  guards,  galloped  to  the 
ruin  and  up  the  cliff,  and  sought  protection  in 
the  castle  of  Ehrenfells.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
The  spirits  of  vengeance  swarmed  through  all 
the  earth.  They  covered  his  face  and  hands: 
they  penetrated  his  sleeves;  they  found  entrance 
under  his  garments,  until  his  whole  body 
swarmed  with  the  biting,  torturing  little  crei^ 
turee. 

**  0  God!  **  he  cried  in  his  great  agony,  *'  it 
is  for  my  sins,  and  for  my  cruelties  that  thou 
hast  sent  this.  Have  mercy  on  me!  O  God! 
have  mercy  on  me! " 

But  the  righteous  punishment  was  not  yet 
ended.  Again  takmg  flight,  he  entered  a  boat 
and  crossed  over  to  the  tower  which  he  had 
built  on  the  island  in  the  river.  Here  he  hai]  a 
bed  swung  from  the  highest  ceiling  by  chains. 
But  the  mice  swam  the  river  after  him,  creep- 
ing in  through  every  hole  and  grating,  and 
sprang  in  swarms  upon  his  bed.  The  wretch- 
ed man  fought  theni  with  the  desperation  of  de. 
spair,  but  they  were  not  to  be  driven  away. 
They  bit  him,  they  tore  him,  they  gnawed  his 
flesh  from  his  bones  until  he  died.  Scarcely 
had  his  breath  left  his  miserable  body  when  the 
whole  army  of  mice  disappeared  fh)m  the  cat- 
tle, and  from  the  country.  But  the  place 
where  the  Bishop  of  Bingen  met  the  just  rewai-d 
of  his  crimes  is,  to  this  day,  as  a  dreadtul  me- 
mento of  his  end,  called  the  *'  Mousb-Tqwkr," 
and  many  a  belated  peasant,  even  now,  when 
the  storm  rages,  and  the  waves  howl  around 
the  Mouse-Tower,  believes  that  the  spirit  of 
Hatto  b  hovering  over  the  scene  of  his  awful 
punishment. 

As  1  run  over  the  foregoing  legend  I  foci  that 
there  is  something  strange  and  awftil  in  this 
looking  back  a  thousand  years!  What  infinite 
changes  have  passed  over  the  jforld  since  then! 
How  many  generations  have  come  and  gone, 
and  yet  many  an  old  feudal  tower  like  these, 
bu-lt  more  than  half-way  back  to  the  tiroes  of 
the  Saviour,  still  stand,  and  will  perhaps  stand 
hundreds  of  years  longer,  before  the  tooth  of 
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time  shall  have  quite  onim'bled  them  to  the  dust 
It  is  difficalt  to  look  forward  for  e^en  a  short 
period.  The  veil  which  hides  the  future  is  im- 
penetrable and  dark.  Who  can  look  forward  a 
hundred  years,  and  say  what  shall  be  then  7 

''A  HUNDRED  YEARS  TO  GOML" 

"  Oh,  where  will  be  the  birds  that  sing, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  7 
The  flowers  that  now  in  beauty  spring, 

A  huodied  ye-irs  to  come? 
The  rosy  lip,  the  lofty  brow, 
The  heart  that  beats  &o  gaily  now ; 
Ohi  where  will  be  love's  beaming  eye, 
Juy*s  pleasant  smile,  and  »  rrow*s  sigh, 

A  hundred  years  to  oome  7 

••  Who'll  press  for  gold  this  crowded  street, 
A  hundred  yeors  to  oome  7 
Who'll  tread  yon  church  with  willing  fe^t, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  7 
Pale,  trembling  age,  and  fiery  youth. 
And  childhood  with  its  brow  of  truth, 
1  he  rich  and  poor,  on  land  and  sea, 
'Where  will  the  million  millions  be, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

•*  We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come! 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come! 
But  other  men  our  lands  will  till. 
And  others  then  our  streets  will  fill; 
While  other  birds  will  sing  as  gay. 
As  bright  the  sunshine  as  to-day, 

A  hundred  years  to  come." 

One  thought  is  suggested  by  this  sad  reflec- 
tion, that  everything  that  now  inhabits  the 
globe  and  lives  and  breiithes,  will,  in  a  hundred 
years,  have  been  swept  entirely  away  from  its 
sarfac^,  and  not  a  trace  of  them  remain;  that 
thought  is  to  work  and  be  pitient;  to  work 
while  the  day  lasts,  patiently  trusting  that  the 
harvest  will  ripen  and  be  gather^ed.  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  thoughtful  lines  by  one  who  is 
surely  a  poet,  entitled 

A  RIDDLE  FOR  THE  TIMES? 

Gleaners  in  God's  great  field  of  truth, 
I  would  come  after,  like  gentle  Ruth; 

Gather  the  sheaves  ye  have  left  behind, 
Happy  my  simple  wealth  to  bind ; 

And  lay  it  down  with  a  modest  shame. 
And  go  as  silently  as  I  came. 

Be  patient!    Under  the  patient  sun 
The  sweet  fruits  ripen  one  by  one. 

Be  patient;  steadily,  sand  by  sand. 

The  green  earth  grew  in  God*s  great  hand. 

Be  patient;  where  now  the  oak  is  found 
Once  slept  an  acorn  underground. 


Slowly  the  fhiit  swings  ripe  in  the  sun. 
Slowly  the  great,  green  earth  is  done. 

And  ever  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak, 
Seasons  must  shape  it,  stroke  on  stroke! 

Oh,  my  countrymen,  leal  and  true. 
Know  ye  the  riddle  I  read  to  you  7 

Slowly  the  fruit  swings  ripe  in  the  sun. 
Slowly  God's  work  on  earth  is  done. 

Slowly  the  great  world  grew  and  grew; 
Slower  the  gi-owth  of  the  Good  and  True. 

Slow  climbs  the  oak  from  the  acorn's  shell;      ; 
Slower  climbs  Justice  from  its  dark  cell 

Oh,  my  countrymen,  leal  and  true. 
This  is  no  riddle  I  reoH  to  you. 

Let  us  be  patient;  in  God's  good  time, 
Justice  and  Mercy  from  Wrong  shall  climb. 

Let  us  be  patient,  with  perfect  trust; 
Truth  is  immortal,  and  God  is  just! 

But  our  Editor's  Table  is  becoming  too  grave, 
and  I  wish  to  ^ive  you  an  old  story  in  a  new 
dress,  but  one  in  whatever  strange  bedizeument 
it  might  appear,  you  would  ull  recognize.  I 
can  only  say  of  its  present  form,  that  it  is  said 
to  be  the  original  one.  It  is  an  Eastern  story, 
and  I  think  has  its  version  in  most  languages. 

**  It  is  of  a  beautiful  damsd,  to  whom  a  ge- 
nius of  surp  issing  power  desired  to  give  a  talis- 
man. He  tnjoined  her  to  take  herself  across  a 
field  of  standing  corn;  she  w:i8  to  pluck  the  tall- 
est and  largest  enr  she  could  find,  but  she  was 
to  gather  it  iis  she  went  tbrward,  and  never 
pause  in  her  path,  or  to  step  backward  in  quest 
of  her  object.  In  proportion  to  the  size  and 
ripeness  of  the  ear  she  gathered,  so  would  be  its 
power  as  a  tilisman.  She  went  out  upon  her 
quest,  sajs  the  lej:end,  and  entered  upon  the 
tield.  Mauy  a  tall  stalk  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence met  her  glance,  but  she  still  wslked  on- 
ward, expecting  always  to  find  some  one  more 
excellent  still.  At  list  she  reached  a  portion 
of  the  field  where. the  crops  weie  thinner,  and 
the  ears  more  stunted.  She  regretted  the  tall 
and  graceful  btalks  she  had  left  behind,  but  dis- 
dained to  pick  those  which  fell  so  far  below 
what  her  ideas  were  of  a  perfect  ear.  But, 
alas!  the  stems  grew  more  ragged  and  more 
sointy  as  she  trod  onward;  on  the  margin  of 
the  field  they  were  mildewed,  and  when  she  had 
accomplished  her  walk  through  the  waving 
grain,  siie  emerged  on  the  other  side  without 
having  g  ithered  any  ear  whatever.  The  genius 
rebukea  her  for  her  folly,  but  we  are  not  told 
that  he  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  retrieving 
her  error.  We  may  apply  this  mybtio  little  In- 
dian fiible  to  the  realities  of  daily  hfe. ' 

The  spicy  ingredients  of  wit  and  sauoiness  are 
about  equally  mingled  in  the  following  waif 
cast  up  on  the  shore  of  an  idle  day,  and  which 
1  seize  before  the  ebb  tide  of  oblivion  carries  it 
out  of  my  reach.    1  know  not  its  author. 
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THE  WELL  eF  8T.  REVNL 

A  well  there  is  in  the  west  oouatry. 
And  a  cle  irer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm -tree  stand  beside. 
And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  (p^w. 

And  a  willow  ft'om  the  bank  abote. 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drewnipfh. 
For  from  cock-orow  he  had  been  travelling. 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  t|e  bank. 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by , 

At  the  well  to  filt  his  pail. 
On  the  well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  halL 

"  Now,  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger?  '*  quoth 
he; 

*'  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wif^, 
The  hiippiest  draueht  thou  hast  drank 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

*'  Or  hath  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 

Ever  here  in  'Cornwall  been  T 
For  an  if  she  have,  1*11  venture  my  life'. 

She  has  drank  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne.*' 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  wao  never  was 
here," 

The  stranger  made  reply; 
'*  But  that  my  fortune  should  be  better  for  that, 

1  pray  you,  answer  me  why.'* 

**  St  Keyne,**  quoth  the  Comishnum,  **  many 
a  time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well ; 
And  Kefore  the  aogel  summoned  her. 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spelL 

'*  If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 

Should  drink  before  his  wifB, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  lie. 

For  he  shuil  be  master  for  life. 

'*  But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  firsts 

Qod  help  the  husband,  then!  ** 
The  stranger  stooped  to  the  well  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

<*Tou  drank  of  the  water,  I  warrant,  betimes  7" 

He  to  the  Cornish  man  said ; 
But  the  Cornishmnn  smiled  as  the  stranger 
spake. 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

**  I  hastened  as  soQn  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  lea  my  wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  i*  iaith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 
t  For  she  took  a  bottle  to  ohureh." 


FOREIGKERS  AND  THE  EN6LI8H  UII8UA&L 

"We  have  all  of  us  seen  and  heard  of  must  lu- 
dicrous difiBcultics  experienced  by  foreigners  in 
their  use  of  the  Enn^lish  lani;uage- 

•*I  will  be  drowned.**  cried  out  the  poor 
Frenchman,  when  he  was  floundenng  in  the 
water  unable  toeetout  "i  will  be  drowned 
—nobody  shall  help  me."    * 

Imagine  the  helpless  despair  of  one  receiving 
the  following  leaeon.  He  was  looking  at  the 
picture  of  a  number  of  vessels.  *'  See  what  a 
flock  of  ships!**  he  exclaimed. 

••  0,  no,**  said  his  friend,  "  a  flock  of  ships 
is  called  a  fleet;  it  is  a  fleet  of  sheep  that  is  caU- 
ed  a  flock.*, 

"  What  the  diflference  7    I  see  no  diferenoc.'  * 

"I  will  show  you.**  And  his  friend  went 
boldly  into  the  intricacies  of  our  Lingoagey 
showing  him  exactly  how  to  master  them. 

•*  You  see,'*  siid  he,  ••  a  flock  of  girls  is  call- 
ed a  bevy;  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack; 
and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang;  and  a 
gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host;  and  a  ho^t  of 
porpoises  is  called  a  shoal;  and  a  shoal  of  buf- 
faloes is  called  a  herd;  and  a  herd  of  children 
is  called  a  troop;  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is 
called  a  cova>  ;  and  a  covey  of  beautie?;  is  called 
a  galaxy:  and  a  gakxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a 
horde;  and  a  hurde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap; 
and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove'  and  a 
drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob;  and  a 
mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school;  and  a  school 
of  worshippers  is  called  a  congregation;  and  a 
congregation  of  eugineers  is  called  a  corps;  and 
a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  bind;  and  a  band 
of  locusts  i«  called  a  swarm ;  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  c<«lled  a  crowd;  and  a  crowd  of  gen- 
tlefolks is  called  the  elite;  thieves  and  rascala 
are  called  the  roughs;  and  the  misoellaneoas 
crowd  of  city  folks  is  called  the  community,  or 
the  public,  according  as  they  are  spoken  of  by 
the  religious  community  or  the  secular  people.** 

**  O,  I  see!  I  see!  **  exclaimed  the  French- 
man. **  1  go  back  to  i*  ranee.  I  never  so  long 
as  I  live  shall  learn  your  language.  C'esf  hoT' 
ribUmenU  c^est  horriblement!  ** 

A  story  is  told  of  a  German  who  attempted  to 
woo  a  lady  in  English,  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary. Having  obtained  an  interview  with  an 
English  lady  who,  having  lost  her  husband,  be 
supposed  open  to  new  offiors,  he  opened  the 
business  thus — 

'*  Highborn  madam,  since  your  husband  hate 
kicked  the  bucket—*' 

**  Sir!  **  interrupted  the  lady,  astonished  and 
displeased* 
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•  ***  O,  pardon  —  nine,  ten  thousand  pardons. 
Now  I  make  new  beginning— quite  anoder  be- 
ginning. Miidam,  since  your  husband  have  cut 
his  stick—" 

His  sagacity  enabled  him  to  see  by  the  lady's 
countenance  that  be  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
perspiring  with  mortification  he  once  more  com- 
menced— 

''Madam,  since- yoor  husband  has  gone  to 
kingdom  come — " 

Puthetically  and  beseechingly  as  this  was  said, 
the  lady  would  listen  no  longer,  but  hastily 
]eft  the  room.  The  German,  taking  a  last  hur- 
ried look  at  his  dictionary,  flew  after  the  lady 
crying  out  with  clasped  hands  and  a  voice  of 
despair. 

"  0,  madam,  since  your  husband,  your  most 
respected  husband  have  hopped  destiny..'* 

His  laf>t  l^ope  was  gone,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  perforce  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

It  turned  out  that  the  dictionary  he  bad  used 
had  put  down  the  verb  sterben,  [to  die,]  with 
the  following  list  of  most  extraordinary  equiva- 
lents: 

1.  To  kick  thebneket. 

3.  To  cut  one*s  stick. 

3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come. 

4.  To  hop  the  twig;  to  hop  off  the  perch  into 
Davy's  locker. 

A  French  gentleman  who  was  caressing  a 
dog  one  day,  remarked,  '*  I  love  de  dogs,  de 
cats,  de  sheep,  de  pigs;  in  short,  any  ting  dat  is 
beastly." 

Though  we  should  make  just  as  ftinny  mis- 
takes in  a  foreign  language,  these  are  nice  to 
laugh  at 

BBBEL  BHTMES. 

"  Said  to  have  been  found  in  an  abandoned 
rebel  camp.  We  do  not  vouch  fbr  its  authenti- 
city. 

The  suitor  he  goes  to  the  planter  so  grand. 
And,  "  give  me  your  daughter,"  says  he: 

**  For  each  unto  other  we've  plighted  our  loves, 
I  love  her  and  so  she  loves  me," 

Says  he, 
"  And  married  we're  wishing  to  be." 

The  planter  was  deeply  affected  indeed. 

Such  touching  affection  to  see; 
"  The  giving  I  couldn't  afford;  but  I'll  sell 

Her  for  six  hundred  dollars  to  thee," 
Says  he: 
Her  mother  itm  worth  that  to  me." 


The  Editor's  table  is  closed  by  two  pretty  lit- 
tle gems  for  the  children. 

OUR  BABY. 
I. 

KIGHT. 

"  The  little  sparrows  have  their  nest, 
God  gives  the  pretty  creatures  rest; 
He  watches  o'er  the  smallest  thing 
That  nightly  folds  its  weary  vring. 
Sleep!  baby,  sleep! 

The  nodding  lilies  by  the  stream 
With  folded  petals  sweetly  dream; 
The  sleepy  daisies  in  the  grass 
Are  winking  as  the  night  winds  pass. 
Sleep!  baby,  sleep! 

Now  drop  the  fringed  and  dainty  lid 
O'er  *  sweetest  eyes  *  that  e'er  were  hid. 
And  leave  your  darling  baby-wiles. 
For  angel-whispcrs,  dreaming  smiles. 
Sleep!  baby,  sleep! " 


MOBNIHO. 

« Wake!  darling,  wake! 

Aurora's  car 

Hath  sped  a&r. 
And  chased  the  night  away! 

The  skylark  springs 

Aloft,  and  sings 
This  happy  morning  lay! 

Wake  !  darling,  wake ! 

The  katydid 

Is  slyly  hid 
Behind  the  trembling  break; 

The  bobolink 

Now  stoops  to  drink 
Beside  the  mimic  lake. 

Wake!  darling,  wake! 
The  flowers  repeat 
Their  gossip  sweet; 
The  morning-glory  tells 
Of  ifephyr^s  bliss, 
Who  stole  a  kiss 
Among  the  lily-belleo 

Wake!  darling,  wake! 

The  winsome  face 

Of  Baby  Grace 
Is  dearer  fiur  to  me 

Than  dew  to  flower. 

Or  bird  to  bower. 
Or  blossom  to  the  bee." 
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The  sons  of  sweet  Erin  do  sometimes  atter  the 
most  delicious  compliments  in  their  own  witty 
way.  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  considered 
a  doubtful  one. 

"  Arrah,  me  darlint,"  cried  Jemmy  O'Flani- 
gan  to  his  loquacious  sweetheart,  who  had  given 
him  no  opportunity  of  answering  her  remarks 
during  a  two  hours  ride  behind  the  little  bay 
nags  in  his  oyster  wagon—"  are  ye  afther  know- 
ing why  yer  cheeks  are  like  my  ponies  there  T ' ' 

**  Shure,  an  its  because  they're  red,  is  it  T" 
quoth  the  blushing  Bridget 

"Faith  and  a  better  reason  than  that,  ma- 
Yourneen.  Because  there  is  one  of  them  each 
side  of  a  waggin*  tongue !  *' 

The  foUo^ring  hymn  firom  an  old  friend,  the 
writer,  comes  to  us  like  the  "  dew  of  Hermon.** 
A  church  built  in  an  enemy's  country  by  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  at  war  with  it,  tells  a  noble 
story. 

DEBICATION  HYMN. 
Composed  by  CoL  William  Gumey,  of  the  27th 
Regiment,  N.  T.  S.  Vols.,  (Monitors,)  and 

sung  at  the  dedication  of  chapel  . j  cue 

members  of  this  Reg^iment  on  Coles'     sland 
aC.,Dec.9ath,1863. 

Be  still,  ye  angry  floods,  be  still! 
And  calmed  the  ocean's  swell, 
Ijpon  this  isle  of  sand  we  build 
A  house  where  God  may  dwell. 

Tho'  plain  and  humble  it  may  be. 

Yet  God  will  dwell  therein. 
And  here  accept  the  humble  prayer 

That  may  be  breathed  to  him. 

'Tis  not  the  splendor  of  the  house. 

Nor  richly  gilded  aisles, 
That  e'er  attracts  the  mighty  God, 

Or  surely  wins  his  smiles. 

Here,  comrades,  we  will  gladly  meet, 

And  wisdom's  lessons  learn. 
And  meekly  sit  at  Jesus'  feet, 

While  still  our  camp  fires  bum. 

And  now  to  God  we  dedicate 

The  Temple  we  have  raised; 
Here  let  our  songs  and  prayers  ascend. 

And  (j^od's  great  name  be  praised. 

THE  IDEAL  AUD  THE  REAL. 

The  authorship  of  the  fine  poem  bearing  the 
above  tiUe,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Repository,  wsa  by  accident  not  mentioned;  it 


wa£  from  the  pen  of  a  new  correspondent,  Mrs. 
0.  D.  Miller.  We  hope  she  will  not  permit  her 
pen  to  be  idle,  but  favor  us  often. — Ed. 

TO  COREESPOKDEKTS. 

There  are  many  correspondents  from  whom 
we  do  not  hear  often  enough.  The  Repository 
and  the  readers  alike  languish  for  them.  May 
we  not  soon  hear  frt)m  many  <^  them.  7 

TO  READERS. 

The  editor  owes  an  apology  to  the  readers 
of  the  Repository  for  an  occasional  delay  in  her 
chapters  of  the  Mountaineers  of  Tennessee.  It 
has  been  unavoidable.  The  last  omission  was 
occasioned  by  a  fkult  in  the  post  ofiKoe.  The 
article  was  sent  but  was  not  forwarded  in  sea- 
son. 


TO  L.  H.  L. 

Oh  that  I  were  a  painter^tiiat  this  hand 
Might  paint  the  bright  smile  thy  thoughts  have 

fanned 
Into  a  laugh  the  softest  in  the  land. 

Oil  that  my  art  might  shadow  fbrth  the  prayer. 
That  lurks  in  tears  and  smiles,  through  joy  and 

care. 
In  those  sweet  eyes,  blue  as  the  summer  ur. 

Oh  that  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  could  make 
A  block  of  marble  thy  ffeiir  features  take. 
And  grow  in  queenly  beauty  for  thy  sake. 

Or  that  I  were  a  poet,  and  could  place 
A  crown  of  song,  rich  as  thyself  in  grace. 
Upon  the  hair  that  shades  that  noble  fhce! 

Then  should  the  world  another  Laura  own. 
And  when  thy  spirit  to  yon  heaven  had  flown, 
Earth  should  look  up  and  vainly  call  thee  home. 

A.  p. 


Good  Advice.  —  Hall's  Journal  of  Health 
^ves  the  following  excellent  advice:  If  the  body 
IS  tired,  rest;  if  the  brain  is  tired,  sleep;  if  the 
bowels  are  loose,  lie  down  in  a  warm  bed  and 
remain  there,  and  eat  nothing  till  you  are  well; 
if  an  action  of  the  bowels  does  not  occur  at  the 
usual  hour,  eat  not  an  atom  until  tbey  do  act, 
at  least  for  thirty-six  hours;  meanwlule,  drink 
largely  of  cold  water  or  hot  teas,  and  exercise  ' 
in  the  open  air  to  the  extent  of  a  gentle  perspi- 
ration, and  keep  this  up  till  thinfi;s  are  righted; 
this  one  suggestion  if  practiced,  would  save 
myriads  of  lives  every  year,  both  in  the  city 
and  country.  The  best  medicines  in  the  world 
are  warmth,  abetintoce  and  repose. 
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THE  MOUNTAlRrERS  OF  TEINESSEE. 

By  Mrs-  C,  HdC.   8»%vyer» 

CHAPTER    X. 

(OontiQued  from  February  nambcr.) 

C CAPTAIN  ROSS,  as  we  shall  still 
J  call  the  youDg  chieftain  of  the 
Mountains,  and  his  little  party  moved 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Mill, 
which  they  could  discern  in  the  distance, 
hanging  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  far  down 
the  ravine,  and  approached  only  by  a  tor- 
tuous path,  so  precipitous  as  to  make  it 
necessary,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  two 
equestrians  to  dismount  and  lead  their 
horses  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  conversation  between  the  young 
man  and  the  clergyman,  as  they  walked 
slowly  on,  was  of  the  most  interesting 
character.  The  latter  had  for  years  been 
the  confidant,  almost  only  friend,  of  Katy 
Hurd,  and  in  her  secluded  and  unhappy 
life  had  often  cheered  her  with  his  advice 
and  consolation.  She  had  confided  to 
him  every  detail  of  the  abduction  of  Lou- 
is Mordant,  his  retention  at  the  Mill, 
and  all  the  subsequent  circumstances  with 
which  she  herself  was  acquainted.  These 
circumstances  he  now  communicated  to 
the  deeply  attentive  and  asitated  young 
man,  who,  as  the  dark  riddle  which  had 
perplexed  his  young  life  was  at  length 
being  solved,  could  scarcely  forbear  the 
atterance  of  sometimes  an  oath  of  ven- 
geance and  sometimes  a  groan. 

VOL.  XXXn.  —  NO.  Z.  —  APRIL,  186*. 


*«  You  had  remained  in  the  Mill  but 
three  years,*'  the  old  man  said,  <*  and 
were  about  seven  years  old  when  you 
suddenly  disappeared^  having,  as  was  sup* 
posed,  either  become  lost  in  the  intermi- 
nable forest,  where  you  loved  to  wander 
about,  gathering  berries  and  flowors, 
or  ran  away  to  escape  the  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  of  your  captor.  For  he 
strove,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  to  treat  you  as  nearly  like  a  slave  as 
was  possible.  Poor  Katy,  your  kind 
foster-mother,  deeply  mourned  your  loss 
and  never  ceased  to  execrate  the  deed 
that  robbed  you  from  your  parents.  To 
Sol,  your  loss  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, so  far  as  his  personal  feeling  was 
concerned,  but  his  anger  was  unbounded 
that  he  could  no  longer  vent  his  revenge 
and  hatred  toward  your  father  upon  you ; 
for  it  was  hatred  and  revenge,  lasting  and 
fearful,  which  drove  him  to  the  dangerous 
and  guilty  step  of  abducting  you." 

**But  what  could  have  inspired  such 
feelings  toward  my  father  or  my  gentle 
mother,  who  surely  never  could  have  in- 
jured him  ?  *' 

••Alas,  young  man!  you  little  know 
what  causes  may  spring  up  between  a 
master  and  slave,  to  drive  the  latter  to 
desperation  and  crime ;  and  sinful  as  was 
the  deed  which  deprived  you  of  a  moth- 
er's care  and  love  and  a  father's  protec- 
tion, there  were  palliating  circumstances 
—  at  least  circumstances  which,  in  the 
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eyes  of  God,  if  not  men,  must  have  gone 
far  to  stamp  it  with  a  8aTap;e  justice  not 
to  be  deemed  utterl}*  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration. 

*sSol,or  Arthur,  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  owned  by  your  grandfather,  the  elder 
Mr.  Mordant,  who  was  the  possessor  of 
many  hundreds  of  such  chattels ;  yet 
slave  as  he  was,  his  skin  was  as  white  and 
his  features  as  purely  Saxon  as  those  of 
his  master.  Since  then,  the  exposures 
and  wild  life  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
crimes  of  later  years  had  embrowned  and 
transfigured  them  to  a  very  repulsive  as- 
pect. 

"To  account  for  this  white  skin,  no 
doubt  the  same  blood  beat  in  the  heart 
of  Arthur  as  in  Mr.  Mordant,  and  there 
certainly  was  much  of  the  same  firm,  un- 
governable nature  in  both,  and  the  per- 
sonal likeness  of  the  slave  to  the  master 
was  striking. 

*♦  He  was  brought  up  in  the  house  with 
his  young  master,  the  present  owner  of 
the  plantation,  your  father,  whose  fa- 
vorite playmate  he  was,  treated  gene- 
rally with  kindness  and  even  aflfection, 
but  sometimes  with  the  heai-tless  cruelty 
and  insult  a  slave  is  subject  to  under  the 
despotism  of  the  system,  but  growing  up 
with  a  warm  love  for  his  young  master,  in 
spite  of  all. 

"  Sol  had  two  sisters,  one  older  and  one 
ounger  than  himself,  also  slaves  to  Mr. 
'ordant.  Aggie,  the  younger,  a  fair 
and  beautiful  girl,  was  the  favorite  wait- 
ing-maid of  Mrs.  Mordant,  who  possessed 
al\  the  stern  qualities  which  you  may 
have  heard  distinguish  her  son,  your 
father.  This  young  girl,  a  lady  in  man- 
ner, and  of  a  sweet  and  loving  nature, 
became  the  prey  of  her  licentious  young 
master,  for  whom  she  cherished  a  love  as 
tender  and  true  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom 
of  a  free  girl,  and  as  undeserved  as  it  was 
tender.  Her  master  and  mistress  were 
both  perfectly  aware  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs Detween  their  son  and  their  slave, 
and  encouraged  it,  because  it  kept  him 
from  worse  associations. 

"  But  the  time  came  when  it  must  all  be 
ended.  An  alliance  had  long  been  in 
contemplation  between  young  Louis — for 
that  is  your    father's    name  as  well  as 


yo 
M. 


yours  —  and  a  young  lady  of  birth  and 
fortune,  and  of  great  personal  loveliness 
and  sweetness  of  character.  The  time 
drew  near  for  its  consummation,  and  the 
relations  between  the  bridegroom-elect 
and  his  unfortunate  victim  must  be  dis- 
solved, for  the  young  wife  who  was  to  en- 
ter their  home  would  little  relish  so  fair 
a  rival  under  her  very  eyes. 

"  Those  things,  it  is  said,  are  generally 
easily  managed,  but  when  Aggie  became 
aware  that  she  was  to  be  discarded,  and  a 
wife  was  to  take  her  place,  her  grief  and 
jealous  anger  knew  no  bounds.  A 
strange,  new  power  seemed  to  be  devel- 
oped in  her  nature,  and  her  master  and 
mistress  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  love 
in  the  bosom  of  even  a  slave  girl  might 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  dispose  of.  She 
had  been  an  indulged  pet,  her  peculiar 
relations  with  her  young  master  giving 
her  many  and  undisputed  priviieges. 
Unqualified  submission  she  had  not  yet 
learned,  and  her  whole  nature  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  a  condition  of  things, 
which  she,  being  the  victim,  had  not  yet 
become  philosophical  enough  to  regard  as 
right,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  **'  in- 
stitution." She  refused  to  eat  or  to 
work.  She  raved,  and  tore  her  beautiful 
hair  from  her  head,  and,  in  her  despair, 
threatened  to  reveal  the  whole  matter  to 
the  young  lady  for  whom  she  was  dis- 
carded. At  this  juncture  her  conduct 
was  pronounced  so  altogether  outrageous 
as  to  merit  the  severest  chastisement, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  chastise- 
ment was  unsparingly  administered.  But 
neither  the  cruel  scourging,  the  starving, 
nor  the  terrors  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
cellar  availed  to  "  bring  her  to  reason," 
or  silence  her  grief  and  despair  at  a  be- 
trayal which  would  have  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world,  had  she  been  free. 
The  severity  of  her  punishment  was  in- 
creased, ana  the  fair  and  hapless  young 
creature,  after  the  long  and  dreadful  or- 
deal, which  even  her  merciless  rulers  felt 
was  all  she  could  bear,  was  brought  forth 
to  the  light,  a  pitiful  object,  seamed  with 
bloody  wales,  emaciated  and  deathly  in 
aspect,  and  sullenly  despairing. 

"This  sij];ht  was  too  much  for  the 
brother  of  the  abused  slave-girl.     In  his 
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rage  and  frenzy,  he  dealt  his  young  mas- 
ter, whom  he  justly  or  unjustly  regarded 
•as  the  author  of  all  these  horrible  cruel- 
ties, a  blow  which  felled  him  to  the 
^round«  The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet, 
4ind  no  words  could  portray  the  fury  and 
vengeance  which  were  painted  on  his  face 
and  uttered  in  his  words^  He  had  been 
8truck  by  his  slave  I  Instantly  ordering 
him  to  be  tied  to  a  ladder,  he  superin- 
tended a  flogging  which  no  being  in  hu* 
man  form  would  see  administered  to  a 
vicious  brute.  Urging  the  wretch  who 
ccourged  him  to  strike  harder,  harder,  he 
watched  the  horrid  process  until  the 
shrieking  victim  fainted  under  the  tor- 
ture and  was  taken  down,  his  back  a 
quivering  mass  of  bloody  jelly.  Salt  was 
freely  applied  to  the  wounds,  and  he  was 
then  thrown  into  the  cellar  which  had 
witnessed  the  paia  and  anguitth  of  his  sis- 
ter, and  left  to  the  agony  of  his  bodily 
suflerings  and  the  deep  vengeance  which 
burned  every  moment  more  hotly  in  his 
breast. 

"  As  I  have  said,  the  same  blood,  with- 
out doubt,  courses  in  his  veins  as  in  thos3 
of  his  master.  Arthur  was  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  re- 
membered that,  being  of  one  blood  — 
brothers, — the  one  was  a  princely  despot 
and  the  other  a  miserable  chattel,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  trodden  under  his 
feet,  and  utterly  without  rights  that  the 
despot  was  bound  to  respect.  Every 
feeling  of  his  nature  he  knew  was  subject 
to  insult  and  outrage,  and  his  pei-son  to 
every  fearful  cruelty  that  a  keen  intel- 
lect and  savage  temper  could  devise  and 
prompt, 

"  Arthur  had  been  a  gay  and  cheerful 
fellow, — one  of  those  slaves  whom  it  is  the 
custom  of  many  to  call  *the  happiest 
fellows  under  the  sun,'  but  he  was 
changed  under  his  new  discipline,  and  he 
left  his  prison,  after  a  week  of  incarcera- 
tion, a  sullen,  silent,  brooding  fellow. 
He  was  obedient  as  always,  and  strictly 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  all  his  du- 
ties, but  gay  good-humor,  the  merry 
laugh,  were  no  longer  seen  or  heard. 

"  *  He  will  get  over  it,'  sneered  his 
young  master ;  *  the  fellow  will  be  all  the 
better  for  being  brought  down  a  little.' 


<<  But  he  did  not  get  over  it.  He  wta 
silently  maturing  a  scheme,  first  projected 
in  his  prison,  for  securing  his  own  liberty 
and  that  of  his  sister ;  and  this  soheme  he 
was,  before  many  weeks,  enabled  to  oarry 
into  effect.  The  preparations  going  on 
for  the  marriage  of  the  young  heir  left 
the  slaves  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  in 
their  movements  than  usual,  and  this  oc- 
casion he  determined  to  avail  himself  of. 
Accordingly,  one  dark  and  stormy  night, 
he  and  Aggie  crept  out  of  the  plantation 
gate,  and  before  they  were  ms^d,  had 
made  their  way  into  the  mountains.  For 
many  days  they  wandered  about,  suffer- 
ing with  fatigue  and  hunger,  but  finally 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mountaineers  who 
gave  them  food  and  a  sate  hiding-plaoe 
until  the  pursuit  after  them  should  be 
over.  Here  Aggie  became  the  mother  of 
a  boy,  whose  likeness  to  their  late  mas- 
ter was  striking,  and  inspired  Arthur 
with  a  new  thought  for  his  plans  of  re- 
venge. He  had  at  first  adopted  the  usual 
idea  of  escaping  to  the  North,  but  that 
was  now  given  up.  He  would  remain  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  He  oonld 
aflford  to  wait.  His  revenge  would  be 
all  the  surer,  and  his  life  in  the  climate 
of  the  South  pleasantcr  than  it  could  be 
in  the  cold  North.  His  skin  was  fair  as 
his  master's ;  he  would  stain  it,  and  suffer 
his  beard  to  grow  long  and  heavy,  and 
his  hair  to  become  long  and  matted,  and 
soon  his  identity  would  be  lost.  But  he 
would  be  cautious.  It  would  be  ea^  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  all  that  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  family  of  his  master, 
through  an  old  slave,  who  was  his  un- 
swerving friend.  He  would  seek  some 
safe  occasion  to  confide  his  plans  to  him, 
and  he  could  arrange  to  meet  him  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  while  he,  meanwhile,  would 
bide  his  time. 

'*  He  changed  his  name,  and  for  nearly 
five  years  lived  among  the  mountains,  in 
a  cabin  so  secluded  from  all  public  travel 
as  to  be  comparatively  safe,  passing 
among  the  Mountaineers  for  a  poor  white 
man.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child 
the  mind  of  his  sister  began  to  show  signs 
of  alienation,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  ^e  became  unfit  to  care 
either  for  her  child  or  the  labors  of  €be 
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household.  Sol  Hard,  as  Alfred  now 
called  himself,  thought  it  necessfirj  to 
marry,  and  soon  found  a  wife  among  his 
mountain  neighbors,  a  nice,  good  girl, 
who  proved  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  a  gen- 
tle mother  to  his  sister's  worse  than  or- 
phan little  son. 

"  When  this  boy  was  four  or  five  years 
old  the  plans  of  Hurd  were  matured,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  old  fellow-slave  whom 
I  mentioned,  were  carried  into  efiect. 
You  were  stolen  from  your  father's 
house,  and  after  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  it  safe  to  substitute  another 
in  your  place,  the  slave-girl's  son  was  re- 
turned to  your  mother.  The  resemblance 
between  you  was  so  striking  that  neither 
vour  mother  nor  any  of  the  old  servants 
had  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  little 
Louis  was  actually  restored.  But  Hurd's 
revenge  was  not  satisfied  yet.     He  " — 

♦*  No  more  now — no  more  now,"  — ex- 
claimed the  young  man ;  *^  hereafter  I 
will  learn  all.  Here  we  are  at  the  door ; 
now  [  must  act." 

Immediately  ordering  a  halt.  Captain 
Ross  stepped  forward  and  directed  a 
searching  look  toward  the  old  mill,  over 
which  they  now  found  themselves,  and  at 
a  point  among  the  bushes  from  which 
they  could  overlook  the  whole  premises 
witho)it  being  themselves  discovered. 

The  gre&t  door  of  the  mill  was  open, 
and  a  mule  stood  before  it. 

*♦  My  dear  foster-mother,"  said  Ross, 
turning  to  Katy  Hurd,  "  do  you  know 
anything  about  your  husband's  move- 
ments for  the  last  day  or  two  7  " 

"Nothing  certainly;  I  long  ago 
begged  him  to  toll  me  nothing  about  his 
movements  —  crimes  I  fear  I  must  call 
some  of  them ;  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
my  conscience  burdened  any  further  with 
their  concealment ;  and  it  is  long  since 
he  has  obliged  me  to  see  or  hear  his 
plans." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  any  strangers 
are  in  the  mill  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  there  are  always  men  I 
do  not  like  coming  and  going." 

"  But  have  any  prisoners  been  brought 
there  lately  ?  " 

"  Somebody,  I  guessed  by  the  voice,  a 
woman,   was  brought  here  a  few  days 


since,  and  put  in  a  room  in  the  back 
of  the  mill.  But  I  didn't  see  ber ;  ami 
last  night  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  others  had 
been  brought  in  !  " 

"  Have  you  no  conjecture  who  the  wo- 
man was?" 

"  As  true  as  I  hope  for  mercy  hereaf* 
ter  I  have  not." 

"  That  is  enough  ;  I  believe  yo«.  But 
I  think  I  know  who  it  was :  and  it  10 
now  my  business  to  determine  what  is  to 
be  done  to  sift  the  iniquity  and  recover 
the  woman,  without  provoking  some  more 
monstrous  crime." 

"  Hark  !  what  is  that  noise  7  I  know 
that  sound  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
interrupting  himself. 

"That  IS  poor  Aggie,"  said  Katy. 
"  She  is  always  wandering  about  among 
the  rooks." 

A  low,  wailing  kind  of  music  like  a 
dirge  stole  faintly  down  through  the 
stillness.  The  young  man  listened,  tears 
of  emotion,  called  up  by  the  thick  crowd- 
ing memories  of  childhood,  filling  his 
eyes.  But  a  sudden  thought  darted 
through  his  mind,  banishing  every  sofler 
feeling. 

"  Is  she  not  almost  over  our  heads  7  " 
he  inquired,  turning  to  Katy.  "  Yes ;  I 
am  sure  of  it.  I  know  the  ledge  where 
she  used  to  sit  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
sing  in  this  sad  way  by  the  hour." 

Katy  smiled  an  assent. 

"  Does  your  husband  love  the  poor  wo- 
man as  well  as  ever  7  I  remember  he 
seemed  to  care  for  her  more  than  all 
things  else." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  loves  her  more  and  more, 
the  older  she  grows.  Better  far  than 
myself,"  she  added,  the  tears  starting  to 
her  eyes;  "and  yet  he  is  good  to  me;  oh, 
he  is  not  whdly  bad,"  she  added,  in  a 
pleading  tone,  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
Ross,  as  if  she  would  have  said,  "  Spare 
him!" 

"Could  you  persuade  poor  Aggie  to 
come  down  here  to  us  7  '  inquired  the 
young  man,  very  gently. 

"Oh,  easily  enough;  she  follows  ma 
like  a  child." 

"  Gro,  then,  my  good  friend,  and^bring 
her  hither.  Through  her,  perhaps,  who 
was  the  first  innocent  cause  of  so  many 
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dreadful  errors  and  sufferings,  we  may 
perhaps  win  our  way  to  peaceable  and 
kappj  results.     She  maj  save  us  all." 

Katj  could  not  have  resisted  the  kind 
voice  of  the  young  man,  had  she  been  ever 
ao  much  inclined.  She  looked  in  his  &ce 
and  instantly  started  on  her  errand. 

While  she  was  gone,  Ross  gave  certain 
directions  to  Warren,  in  a  low  voice. 
The  latter  nodded,  as  if  he  would  have 
«aid,  "  I  understand  you,"  and  tying  the 
horses  to  the  trees,  he  stood  ready  for 
action. 

Katy  soon  returned  with  the  poor  lu- 
aatic  Her  beauty  was  in  a  measure 
gone,  but  the  same  gentle  and  quiet  man- 
ner which  B.08S  remembered,  distinguished 
her  gtill.  She  looked  at  the  strangers 
without  surprise,  and^oon  commenced 
ker  low  song  again. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Ross,  turning  to  the 
^lergyman,  who  had  watched  with  much 
interest  the  face  and  movements  of  the 
joungman  —  "  now,  sir,  you  and  I  must 
go  down  into  the  mill  Katy,  you  and 
Aggie  will  remam  here,  with  my  attend- 
ant,  Warren.  He  knows  all  I  have  to 
do.  You  will  obey  hiqi  punctiliously,  my 
good  friend ;  it  is  the  way  of  safety  to 
lis  all ;  our  future  welfare  depends  upon 

Katy,  with  an  anxious  and  wild  look, 
silently 'assented. 

**  Now,  Warren,'*  said  the  young  man, 
turning  to  his  attendant  and  reaching 
out  his  baud,  into  which  the  latter  pUced 
a  rifle  and  two  pistols.  Securing  the 
pistols  iu  h'.s  breast,  he  turned  at  last  to 
the  elergyman. 

**  Now,  my  doar  sir,"  said  he,  "  let  us 
enter.  T  will  be  your  protector,  and  you 
will  be  mine  1 " 

(To  b€  contioaed.) 


A  Hbathev  Costom. — In  ancient  Spar- 
ta there  was  a  law  which  compelled  the 
youths  to  rise  when  an  old  person  ap- 
proached, to  be  silent  when  they  spoke,  to 
yield  them  the  path  when  they  met  them. 
With  us,  what  the  kw  does  not  enforce, 
decency  should  prompt  us  to  perform. 
Respect  for  the  aged  teaches  a  moral  that 
those  who  forget  to  practice  it  can  do  no 
less  than  applaud  it  in  othcrsL 


''  SPRINB  AND  THE  MAIDEN." 

By  EL  A.  »a[. 

**  I  COMB,  I  oome,  at  last! 
Orim  winter*8  reign  is  past. 
Lo,  I  briog  again 
The  glad  sun  and  warm  rain, 
Greeo  herbs  and  fkir  flowers. 
Heralds  of  laerr j  bomrs. 

**  The  bee  ie  OB  the  wing. 
The  robins  blithely  sing. 
In  the  orchard  to  day; 
Thov  alone  art  not  gay; 
What  aileth  thee,  sad  heartf 
Thy  grief  to  me  impart 

**  Tbo«  haet  ao  balm,  0  spring! 
For  that  most  woefal  thing, 
A  siek  aad  breaking  heart; 
Thou  eanet  not  heat  its  email. 
To  ease  its  weary  pain, 
Tbjr  medifiioes  are  Tain. 

"  Thoa  hast  draped  in  sweet  Moom, 
Old  winter's  dreary  tomb; 
Thoa  haet  broaght  in  thy  train. 
Woven  sanshine  aad  rain; 
The  air  is  fall  of  soaad. 
Fresh  smells  the  broken  groandl 

'*  Every  blossom  is  her« 
That  mero*ry  holds  most  dear; 
In  idd  and  garden-plot. 
The  blue  forget-me-not. 
And  frail  anemone. 
The  best  beloved  by  ma. 

*«  Bat  yet,  0  lovely  spring. 
Thou  hast  forgot  to  bring 
My  sweetheart  book  to  me; 
Who  went  away  with  thee. 
And  tears  will  dim  my  eyes* 
And  blot  yoar  sweet  May  skiea.** 
Pitt»b%r§,  Penn. 


Touch  a  man^s  heart,  and  you  lay  hold 
of  the  helm  that  steers  him ;  yon  reach 
a  power  that  lies  deeper  than  appearances, 
and  behind  reason.  Thence  proceed  iJie 
shapings  of  cireumstances,  the  interpreta- 
tions  of  outward  existence,  and  the  inte- 
rior scenery  of  the  soul ;  for  "  out  of  the 
keari  are  the  issues  of  life/^      . 
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CHAPTER  X. 
By—. 

Tub  next  day,  Monday,  brought  with 
It  all  the  oares  and  trials  incideut  to  itu 
position  a8  the  opening  day  of  the  active 
week.  I  was  now  just  able  to  walk 
about  the  house,  and  I  had  interested  my- 
self to  8uoh  a  degree  in  Nell's  varied 
duties  that  I  had  really  forgoiten  the 
proYOoations  of  the  previous  duy»  When 
our  little  family  group  gathered  in  the 
study  at  Bight^  we  were  as  peaceful  and 
happy  as  if  no  disturbing  influences  froni 
without  had  ever  ruffled  the  even  currents 
of  our  lives. 

But  fate  bad  not  allotted  to  us^  as  the 
•lose  of  that  day,,  a  quiet  evening  of  home 
joy. 

The  door-bell  rang,  and  was  answered 
by  Nora,  our  eldest  daughter,  who,  being 
gone  but  a  moment,  returned  to  the  study » 
with  surprise  written  all  over  her  face, 

**The  boose  is  full  of  people.  They 
ikaye  brought  baskets  and  bundles  of  vari- 
ous sorts ;  and  without  saying  as  much  as 
•  with  your  leave/  they  have  walked  in, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  house." 

This  would  have  been  an  astonishing, 
and  perhaps  a  pleasing,  piece  of  news,  if 
we  had  not  been  already  partially  pre- 
pared for  it  in  the  disagreeable  way 
which  I  have  before  narrated.  I  mus^ 
•onfess  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  lock 
the  study  door  on  the  inside,  and  thus 
protect  my  household  treasures  from  the 
annoyances  which  were  sure  to  overtake 
them  in  the  ooming  incidents  of  the  even- 
Will  you  think  me  unreasonable,  dear 
reader,  because  that  impulse  sprang  up  in 
my  heart?  It  was  not  that  my  parish- 
ioners were  unwelcome  in  my  house ;  not 
that  their  gifts,  had  they  been  free-will 
offerings,  would  have  given  me  pain  or 
trouble  ;  but,  ooming  as  they  did,  a  tacit 
reproach  for  what  it  had  been  impossible 
for  us  to  avoid,  I  must  coufees  that  my 
heart  rebelled  a  little  in  the  aoceptance. 
'Twas  but  for  a  moment.  I  remembered, 
as  soon  as  my  better  angel  had  time  to 
whisper  in  my  ear»  that  I  was  not  my 


own  to  serve  my  own  pleasure,  but  mj 
Master's,  to  do  his  work  and  bear  his 
burdens.  These  people  who  waited  our 
coming  in  the  parlors,  were  riieep  of  h:» 
flodc,  and  I  must  feed  them,  and  gaUier 
them  to  his  fold,  whatever  the  attempt 
might  cost  me  of  personal  trouble  or  dis- 
comfort. 

Do  not  think  that  our  guests  were 
waiting  as  long  as  it  has  takenroe^  ta 
describe  that  passing  impulse.  It  was 
but  a  fitting  thought,  which  came  ami 
was  gone  while  Nell  was  rising  from  her 
chair,  and  saying, — 

"We  must  greet  o«r  friends  with  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  accept  whatever  they 
have  brou^t  with  the  thankfulness  which 
our  need  prompts.  It  would  be  easier  to 
go  out  and  say,  ^  Leave  me  alone  with  my 
troubles ;  I  will  have  none  of  your  gifltei 
which  come  as  a  reproach  of  eur  poverty  ;' 
but  I  know  this  sf^t  »  wrong, and  I  will 
not  indulge  it.'' 

Another  moment,  and  we  were  thrust 
out  from  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  our 
family  circle,  where  we  were  enjoying 
such  peace  as  comes  to  ns  only  from  in- 
tercourse with  those  whom  we  truly  love, 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gay,  jostling; 
promiscuous  crowd,  who  hustled  and  push- 
ed one  another  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of 
us,  that  they  might  see  what  the  effect  of 
the  surprise  might  be.  We  passed  hasti- 
ly from  one  to  another,  speaking  words  of 
welcome,  striving  to  make  our  parishion- 
ers fed  that,  if  we  were  poor,  as  the 
world  counts  poverty,  we  were  rich  in 
spirit,  and  in  all  the  graces  and  abandance 
of  a  kindly  heart.  Nell  joined  in  these 
generous  expressions  of  hospitable  greet- 
ing,  and  our  friends  appeared  at  home  and 
happy  with  us,  to  a  much  greater  degreo 
than  they  could  have  done,  had  they  known 
i  hat  we  were  in  possession  of  the  secret 
of  their  ooming. 

It  is  a  great  thing  gained  wh  n  we  ar« 
able  to  take  the  world  for  what  it  mig^t 
to  be,  instead  of  for  what  it  is.  This  fac- 
ulty not  only  makes  life  comfortable  for 
ourselves,  but  it  also  improves  humanity 
wonderfully  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
A  child  will  feel  a  pride  in  good  behav- 
ior, if  you  can  impress  the  fact  upon  hint 
that  you   are  expecting  extraordioarilj 
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good  behavior  from  him,  and  that  you 
do  not  think  of  anything  else  as  possible. 

We  are  all  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
and  happy  is  he  who  can  meet  his  fellow- 
man  as  if  he  had  nothing  but  right,  gen- 
erous behavior  to  expect  at  his  hands. 

Our  friends  had  brought  with  them 
ample  provision  for  a  bountiful  supper, 
and  while  we  were  exchanging  greetings, 
nimble  fingers  were  at  work  in  our  dining 
room,  spreading  the  table,  atid  arranging 
their  bounties  in  the  most  tempting  man- 
ner. This  part  of  the  entertainment  had 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
every  dainty  which  could  please  the  eye, 
or  tempt  the  palate,  was  spread  out  for 
our  admiration  and  pleasure. 

We  might  have  enjoyed  the  supper. 
(I  use  the  word  might  here  in  the  eense 
of  ought.)  It  did  seem  as  if,  in  a  night 
filled  with  so  many  other  kinds  of  tor- 
ment, we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  had  the 
poor  privilege  of  feeding  our  bodies  in 
peace. 

But  this  privilege  waa  denied  us.  The 
severe  and  unkind  criticisms  which  our 
guests  passed  on  the  meagreness  of  our 
kitchen  furnishings,  in  spite  of  all  our  at- 
tempts to  overlook  them,  sunk  deep  into 
our  hearts. 

As  I  was  passing  the  dining-room  door, 
I  heard  Mits  Oglesby's  shrill  voice  say- 
ing,— 

*'  Well,  I  declare,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  lay  this  table  in  any  kind  of  decent 
order.  Taere  are  not  enough  dishes  in 
this  house  to  provide  a  common  meal  for 
a  family,  and  how  are  we  ever  to  make 
out  anything  like  a  table  of  this  kind  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  more 
somewhere,"  replied  Mrs.  Stebbins.  "No- 
body could  think  of  keeping  house  with 
this  pitiful  handful  of  crockery ;  and  es- 
pecially a  minister's  household  couldn't 
expect  to  get  along  so  shabbily.*' 

"  There  must  be  another  china  cup- 
board somewhere  about  the  house,"  chim- 
ed in  Mrs.  Brown.  "I  will  go  and  ask 
Mrs.  G.  myself  about  it." 

"  You  can  save  yourself  that  trouble," 
Miss  Oglesby  replied ;  "  for  I  was  here 
and  helped  them  when  they  moved  into 
this  house,  and  I  know  that  there  is  no 
other  cupboard  except  these  opening  from 
the  dining-room." 


"Well,  what  shall  we  do?"  sighed 
Mrs.  Stebbins,  with  that  peculiarly  lack- 
adaisical air,  which,  to  have  witnessed, 
would  have  convinced  the  most  incredu- 
lous that  the  crockery  question  was  real- 
ly vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

Her  attitude  and  manner  were  as  indic- 
ative of  distress  as  if  she  had  witnessed 
the  dissolution  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  universe. 

Oh,  pity,  for  the  weakness  of  poor  hu- 
man nature,  which  magnifies  every  drop 
of  vexation  into  an  ocean  of  trouble,  and, 
as  Holmes  so  comically  expresses  it, — 

"  Thinks  the  bottom  oat  of  the  unWerse, 
When  his  own  little  gillipot  leaks.*' 

I  turned  away  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  pity  and  vexation  in  my  heart,  for  the 
weakness  which  could  chafe  a  human  soul 
to  the  degree  of  fretfulness,  over  so  slight 
an  annoyance. 

I  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  was 
about  forgetting  all  the  petty  vexations 
of  life,  in  an  animated  conversation  with 
one  of  my  friends  concerning  a  new  book 
which  he  had  just  been  reading,  when  I 
heard  Mrs.  Brown  say  to  Nell,  who  was 
standing  near  me, — 

"  We  are  all  ready  for  supper,  Mrs. 
G.,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  some  more 
spoons.  I  suppose  you  have  your  silver 
under  lock  and  key,  but  of  course  you 
will  not  object  to  bringing  it  from  its 
hiding-place  on  such  an  occasion  as  this." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  half- 
whisper,  and  yet  loud  enough  to  be  beard 
by  all  the  persons  in  her  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Nell  blu^ed  crimson,  yet  she 
preserved  a  good  degree  of  composure 
while  she  replied  that  all  the  spoons  in 
her  possession  were  in  the  dining-room 
closet. 

"  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken," 
Mrs.  Brown  replied  ;  "  there  are  but  half 
a  dozen  silver  tea-spoons  in  that  closet, 
the  remainder  of  the  spoons  are  such  as  I 
am  sure  you  would,  not  use  on  your  ta- 
ble." 

Nell's  heroic  look  came  with  her  reply, 

"  AH  that  I  have  are  in  the  closet  that 
I  mentioned." 

Mrs.  Brown  turned  away  with  an  air 
of  astonishment  and  "  injurod  innocence/* 
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and  I  overheard  her  remark  to  Mrs. 
StcbbiDB,  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door, — 

'♦  We  will  bring  our  table  furniture 
with  us  next  time  we  undertake  to  get  a 
supper  at  the  minister's  house,  for  I  de* 
dare  there  is  nothing  here.  Mrs.  0. 
says  she  has  no  other  spoons  except  those 
in  the  dining-room  closet.  I  don't  se« 
how  we  are  to  make  out  with  those." 

**0h,  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Steb- 
bins,  good-naturedly.  "You  remember 
the  proverb,  *When  you  are  at  Kome 
you  must  do  as  the  Romans  do.'  That 
will  apply  well  to  the  present  case.  We 
are  at  the  minister's  and  we  must  do  as 
the  minister  does  —  eat  with  a  pewter 
spoon,  and  be  satisfied." 

As  the  ladies  (?)  were  receding  from 
me  during  this  conversation,  I  heard  no 
more  except  the  scornful  laugh  which 
followed  the  last  remark.  During  the 
time  that  it  had  occupied,  I  had  been 
seemingly  listening  to  the  gentleman  at 
my  side ;  but  though  I  stood,  bowing  and 
smiliog  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sage 
philosophy  that  he  was  explaining,  not 
one  word  of  it  had  reached  my  inner  con- 
sciousness. What  double-dealers  we  are 
in  the  relations  of  life !  We  bow  and 
smile,  and  seemingly  attend  the  panora- 
mas which  are  flitting  past  us  in  our  dai- 
ly life,  but  in  half  the  instances  we  are 
scarcely  enough  conscious  of  their  pres- 
ence to  repeat  afterward  a  single  distinct 
ihought  concerning  them. 

Men  call  these  moods  absent-minded- 
ness, and  oflentimes  count  them  as  credit 
to  an  individual,  thinking  that  his  mind 
is  pre-occupied  with  some  deep,  wise 
ihought,  which  prevents  him  from  taking 
cognizance  of  the  trifles  passinc:  about 
him.  But  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  my 
use  of  the  term  ♦*  double-dealing."  We 
have  not  one  great  thought  in  the  mind, 
occupying  and  culturing  us,  when  we 
seemingly  attend  to  another.  It  is  the 
struggle  between  tvx>  little  thoughts  that 
confuses  us,  and  makes  us  appear  absent- 
minded  and  absurd.  An  absorbing,  all- 
engrossing  thought  has  a  oneness  about 
it,  which  gives  clear,  brilliant,  and  beau- 
tiful light  to  all  the  minds  about  us,  and 
there  are  no  cross  rays  to  intercept,  or 


confuse,  or  disturb.  I  knew  this,  and 
think  my  manner  must  have  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  petty  guilt ;  for  I  reniem* 
ber  a  confused  eense  of  satisfaction,  when 
I  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
plying to  a  direct  question,  which  must 
have  exposed  my  inattention,  by  the  call 
to  supper. 

Taking  Nell  on  my  arm,  we  went  out 
to  the  dininff-rooB,  and  took  our  placea 
as  we  were  directed,  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Our  children  were  brought  and 
arranged  like  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
an  army,  on  either  side  of  us.  This  was 
the  time  chosen,  as  the  moment  of  inter- 
est, when  the  gifts  were  to  be  distributed. 
The  company  all  crowded  into  the  room, 
and  ranged  themselves  in  stiffs,  formal 
rows,  observing  all  the  decorum  possible, 
nt  the  same  time,  every  one  looking  out 
for  an  opportunitv  for  seeing  the  face  of 
every  member  of  the  family  who  were 
about  to  be  victimized.  . 

Our  position  was  so  conspicuous,  thai 
not  a  shade  of  feeling,  whether  of  sur- 
prise, indignation,  or  pleasure,  could  flit 
across  the  face  of  any  member  of  our 
fami  ly ,  without  attracting  the  notice  of,  and 
calling  forth  remarks  from,  the  spectators. 
We  were  like  animals  caged  for  the  in- 
spection and  gratification  of  a  curious, 
gaping  crowd. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  relate  that 
little  Katie's  face  wore  anything  but  a  con- 
ciliatory  expression  to  begin  with.  Her 
spirit  had  been  thoroughly  roused  hj 
what  she  considered  the  indignities  of  the 
previous  day,  and  she  was  determined  on 
holding  herself  in  an  unreconciled  frame 
of  mind.  Her  pouting,  defiant  lips  moved 
impatiently,  as  her  fiery  spirit  within 
chafed  for  utterance.  I  truly  forgot  my 
own  annoyance  in  my  anxiety  for  her.  I 
feared  the  worst  from  her  impulsive 
speech,  if  she  ^ould  be  irritated  farther, 
in  the  progress  of  events,  as  I  foresaw 
she  was  sure  to  be.  What  would  I  not 
have  given,  oould  I  for  the  moment  have 
had  bit  and  bridle  upon  her,  that  I  might 
have  curbed  her  as  I  would  do  a  mettle- 
some steed,  when  it  was  persistent  in  ita 
own  unguided  way.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak  to  her  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company,  and  aa 
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ahe  was  too  far  from  roe  to  be  reached 
bj  a  friendly  admonitioo  of  fingers  or 
toes,  I  could  do  nothing  but  await  the 
ienmiemeTU. 

Deacon  Tripp  came  forward  with  his 
most  disagreeable  air  of  pomposity,  hold- 
ing in  his  open  arms  an  entire  new  suit 
f3i  clothing  designed  for  me,  which  he  de- 
livered to  me  with  these  words : — 

"  Respected  Pastor,  In  behalf  of  the 
members  of  your  congregation,  I  present 
you  with  this  valuable  gif^,  which  we 
have  hoped  would  be  of  service  to  you 
now  that  you  are  about  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  active  duty.  We  feel  that  you 
have  merited  some  favor  at  our  hands  by 
your  faithful  work  for  us.  But  now,  es- 
pecially, when  you  are  prostrated  by  the 
misfortune  of  sickness,  we  desire  to  show 
our  good- will  and  Christian  charity  tow- 
ard you.  Realizing  as  we  do  that  your 
long-continued  helplessness  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  expenses  must  have  re- 
duced your  otherwise  abundant  salary, 
we  have  been  led  to  think  that  this  ex- 
tension of  our  generosity  might  be  accept- 
able to  you,  and  perhaps  be  a  new  link, 
binding  us  together,  and  impelling  you  to 
labor  in  our  behalf.  As  such  a  token  of 
our  good-will  and  thoughtfulness,  will  you 
accept  this  present  at  our  hands  ?  " 

At  this  point  in  his  oratorical  display, 
he  bundled  the  whole  suit  of  clothing 
from  his  strong  arms  into  my  weak  ones, 
and  retiring  a  step  or  two  from  me,  he 
folded  his  hands  and  awaited  my  reply. 

What  could  I  say?  That  I  was  as- 
tonished and  surprised  by  their  unexpect- 
ed generosity  which  had  thus,  with  such 
marvellous  bounty,  dropped  its  rich  stores 
into  my  lap  of  need? 

No!  I  checked  this  speech  on  my 
tongue,  because  I  could  not  quite  make 
up  my  inind  to  say  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  the  truth  was  I  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  coming  gift ;  and  again,  I 
could  not  confess  my  poverty,  and  the  ac- 
ceptableness  of  the  gift  on  account  of  it, 
became  I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Steb- 
bins  had  reproved  Nell  one  day  for 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  close  econo- 
my, and  said  to  her, — 

**  We  don't  like  to  have  our  minister's 
fiunily  speak  of  being  poor.     It  is  very 


humiliating  to  a  parish  with  our  wealth 
and  position  to  have  the  matter  get 
abroad  that  we  employ  a  minister  who  is 
little  better  than  a  pauper  in  his  worldly 
circumstances." 

Since  this  remark  we  had  suffered  in 
silence,  and  it  would  never  do  for  me  to 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  repeating 
the  offence  now,  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  magnates. 

What  then  should  I  say?  That  the 
gift  was  acceptable  to  me  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  good-will  of  my  people?  I 
knew  very  well  that  it  had  not  been  a 
free-will  offering,  fresh  from  lovinghearts; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  gift 
compelled  by  my  shabby  appearance,  and 
the  feeling  of  pride  which  prompted  them 
to  improve  the  image  on  which  they  were 
compelled  to  look  during  the  hours  of  the 
Sunday  service. 

Knowing  this,  I  could  not  thank  them 
for  good-will  to  me,  which  was  given  only 
as  a  selfish  way  of  gratifying  their  own 
pride.  I  was  puzzled,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  most  honest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  to  utter  as  few  words  *s  possi- 
ble, so  I  simply  said, — 

"  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  most  sin- 
cerely for  your  kindness,  and  will  try  in 
the  future  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it." 

As  soon  as  I  was  done  speaking,  I  laid 
the  clothing  down  on  a  chair  which  stood 
near  me,  and  waited  further  denouements. 
Looking  on  the  faces  about  me,  I  noted 
an  undisguised  astonishment  expressed  on 
them.  Evidently  they  were  surprised  at 
my  brevity.  They  had  hungered  for 
compliments  on  their  generosity;  they 
had  flattered  themselves  that  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligatioon  ; 
and  when,  in  place  of  it,  I  offered  so 
simple  a  word  of  thanksgiving,  they  were 
quite  unable  to  understand  it.  They  had 
come  like  a  party  who  would  storm  a 
city,  thinking  to  penetrate  into  the  inner 
citadel  of  my  heart,  and  bring  out  ita 
most  sacred  treasures  of  gratitude  and 
love.  But  having  commenced  their 
siege,  and  presented  what  seemed  to 
them  an  overwhelming  demand  for  sub- 
mission, they  had  received  no  response 
save  a  simple  form  of  words,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  moderateness  of  their  ex- 
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pression,  were  to  them  almost  as  no  re- 
tarn  for  their  gift.  When  will  human- 
ity learn  that  love  and  gratitude  are  not 
like  the  commodities  of  the  market  which 
can  be  ordered  by  the  bushel,  and  paid 
for  at  the  door  of  your  dwelling,  and  thus 
become  wholly  your  own.  We  buy  pota- 
toes with  our  money,  and  they  are  ours ; 
but  love  we  must  win  by  long-continued 
and  faithful  acts  of  kindness.  Gratitude 
we  must  get^  by  besieging  the  heart  of 
our  friend ;  not  rudely,  and  as  one  who 
claims  recompense  as  his  right,  but  rather 
by  gentle  and  tender  approaches,  as  the 
dew  and  the  evening  zephyr  woo  and  win 
the  fragrance  from  the  heart  of  a  flower. 

I  could  have  accepted  this  gift  from 
my  parishioners,  with  a  grateml  heart. 
I  could  have  been  manifestly  expressive 
of  my  gratitude,  if  the  process  had  been 
different  through  which  the  approaches  to 
my  affections  had  come.  As  it  was,  1 
met  a  rude  approach  as  one  meets  an 
on-coming  foe,  and  the  shock  was  not 
pleasant  to  either  party. 

After  an  awkward  silence,  into  which 
no  voice  was  magnanimous  to  thrust  it- 
self. Miss  Oglesby  came  forward,  and 
stood  before  us.  She  bore  about  her  the 
air  of  one  who  is  martyred  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  The  programme  of  the  even- 
ing had  evidently  been  broken  in  upon, 
and  the  remainder  of*  the  play  was  car- 
ried on  in  that  undertone  which  indicated 
depression  on  the  part  of  the  actors. 

Miss  Oglesby,  as  she  approached  us, 
looked  more  like  a  perambulating  milli- 
ner's store  than  anything  else  to  which  I 
could  compare  her.  She  was  nearly 
smothered  in  the  dry  goods  and  bonnets 
which  she  brought. 

On  eaeh  hand  she  carried  bonnets  of 
bright  velvet,  which,  with  their  dashing 
costliness,  seemed  truly  like  strangers  in 
our  household.  Back  of  the  bonnets,  on 
her  right  arm,  was  a  large  shawl  having 
a  white  centre  and  a  crimson  border, 
which,  being  spread  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exhioit  its  beauties  to  the  best 
advantage,  made  really  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. On  the  left  arm  was  a 
dress  pattern  of  drab  silk,  whose  rich 
though  sombre  hue,  was  a  fine  relief  to 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  other  gifls. 


She  brushed  by  me  with  an  impatience 
which  indicated  the  displeasure  she  felt 
in  my  part  of  the  drama,  and,  going 
straight  up  to  Nell,  presented  her  with 
one  of  the  bonnets,  the  shawl  and  the 
dress,  accompanying  each  presentation 
with  a  separate  speech,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  written  and  learned  at  some 
previous  time,  when,  mayhap,  in  her 
private  closet  she  was  anticipating  the 
glory  of  the  present  moment. 

After  each  speech  there  followed  one 
of  those  distressing  pauses  made  by  the 
interludes  which  were  allotted  for  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving.  But  through  them 
all  Nell  passed  bravely,  only  bowing  and 
smiling  her  thanks,  while  her  eyes  were 
overflowing  with  tears,  which  said,  better 
than  the  most  eloquent  words,  that  the 
gifts  were  acceptable  to  her.  though  they 
were  rudely  given. 

The  pebble  of  kindness  ought  to  fall  so 
lightly  in  the  heart's  deep  well  that 
though  it  makes  a  ripple  on  the  waters, 
they  should  not  overflow  their  barriers. 

I  once  saw  a  goblet  fnll  of  water  filled 
again  with  pins,  while  not  one  drop  of  the 
water  was  displaced.  The  pins  were  in- 
serted so  gently,  one  by  one,  that,  during 
the  whole  process,  not  one  drop  of  the 
water  rebelled  against  their  companion- 
ship. That,  I  said  to  myself,  is  like  the 
way  that  God  puts  his  mercies  into  the 
human  spirit.  Daily,  constantly,  unin- 
termittingly,  he  drops  those  mercies  down 
—  so  gently  that,  though  the  surface  of 
the  soul's  deep  waters  are  stirred  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  coming,  there  is  no 
rude  jostle  or  sudden  overflow  of  those 
waters. 

Such  should  man's  gifts  be  to  his 
brother.  Tis  not  fitting  that  we  should 
overwhelm  one  another  with  a. sense  of 
obligation,  and  humiliate  the  recipient  of 
our  favors  with  the  necessity  of  expres- 
sion, in  words,  of  the  gratitude  which 
should  be  lived  out  in  the  thousand  gen- 
tle amenities  of  our  civilized  life. 

Our  brother  should  be  glad  with  our 
gift,  and  not  abashed.  We  should  be 
godlike  in  the  courtesy  of  our  giving, 
willing  that  our  friend  should  receive, 
without,  at  the  moment  of  reception, 
standing  face  to  face   with   the  giver. 
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Thus  tremblingly  and  modestly  conferred, 
the  items  of  our  beneficence  shall  gather 
together  like  the  sands  of  the  valley,  and 
anon,  before  we  are  aware,  a  mountain  of 
affection  has  gathered  for  us  in  the  heart 
of  our  friend. 

But  Miss  Oglesby  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  this  theory  of  giving,  or 
at  least  wholly  disinclined  to  the  practice 
of  it.  Her  method,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
thrusting  favors ;  her  only  joy  in  giving, 
in  witnessing  the  humility  with  which  her 
fisivors  were  received. 

She  noted  Nell's  tears,  and  they  grati- 
fied her.  She  even  grew  eloquent  over 
her  part  of  the  service,  and  put  in  some 
extempore  remarks,  accompanied  with 
hysterical  sobs,  which  she  seemed  to  think 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

A  laughable  as  well  as  a  pitiable 
sight,  to  see  one  attempt  a  pleasure  which 
should  make  May-day  in  many  hearts, 
and  so  conduct  the  service  as  to  make  it 
appear  solemn  as  a  funeral  occasion,  or  a 
time  of  great  and  exceeding  lamentation. 

After  a  few  moments'  indulgence  of 
these  hypocritical  tears, — for  1  cannot  in 
truth  call  them  anything  else,  —  she 
turned  from  Nell  to  the  children.  Here, 
she  evidently  expected  to  meet  with  the 
crowning  stroke  of  her  success.  If  the 
father  had  been,  as  she  thought,  indiffer- 
ent, and  the  mother  impervious  to  her  at- 
tacks of  eloquence  and  generosity,  save  a 
few  shining  tears,  the  motive  of  which 
she  was  unable  to  decide,  there  might  be 
yet  hope  in  the  possibility  of  her  being 
able  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

Nora  was  indeed  thankful  for  the  gift 
bestowei  on  her,  and  her  expression  of 
gratitude  was  full  and  free.  The  bonnet 
with  which  she  was  presented  was  indeed 
a  very  pretty  one,  and  as  her  old  one  had 
long  since  parted  with  what  of  beauty  it 
had  first  boasted,  she  had  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  possession  of  a  new  one. 

We  had  carefully  kept  the  secret  of 
the  previous  day,  and,  through  our  influ- 
ence, Katie's  indignation  had  not  extend- 
ed to  the  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold. Consequently,  Nora's  joy  was  un- 
disturbed. We  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 
It  needed  one  bright  spot  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  that  unpleasant  hour. 


Her  expressions  of  pleasure  were  freely 
given,  and  even  Miss  Oglesby  seemed  sat- 
isfied. 

Then  came  Katie's  turn,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  trial  for  us  all.  Miss  Oglesby 
began  by  saying. 

"  I  present  you.  Miss  Katie,  with  this 
bonnet,  and  I  hope  to  find  in  you  as 
grateful  a  spirit  as  your  sister  has  ex- 
pressed. It  is  delightful,  when  you  de- 
sire to  please  the  heart  of  a  friend,  to  find 
that  heart  open  to  receive  your  munifi- 
cence." 

Through  the  utterance  of  these  words 
Katie's  eyes  were  flashing  indignantly, 
and  when  the  silence  came  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  filled  with  the  manifestations 
of  her  gratitude,  she  could  seemingly 
contain  her  wrath  no  longer. 

"  Miss  Oglesby,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not 
obliged  for  your  gift,  and  I  will  not  be 
forced  into  saying  that  I  am.  These 
presents  were  not  brought  here  to  make 
us  happy,  and  you  know  that  they  were 
not.  If  all  you  people  had  not  been 
ashamed  of  us  and  our  shabby  clothes  on 
the  street  and  in  the  church,  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  these 
things  for  our  comfort !  " 

These  words  were  spoken  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  defied  check,  and  the  si- 
lence which  followed  them,  there  was  no 
inclination,  on  the  part  of  her  auditors,  to 
break.  I  was  shocked.  I  can  never  de- 
scribe the  mingled  emotions  that  strove 
within  my  heart  at  that  moment. 

The  saucy  rudeness  displeased  me.  Its 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  I  knew, 
would  be  very  bad,  and  upon  my  relations 
to  my  parish,  I  feared  the  consequences 
would  be  most  disastrous.  But  underly- 
ing all  these  feelings,  a  sense  of  justice 
done  possessed  me.  The  truth  had  been 
spoken  once,  and  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  the  way  to  that  kind  of  fash- 
ionable deception  could  never  be  as  easy 
again  to  the  actors  in  this  drama. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  I  banished  the  child  from  the 
room,  with  an  open  reproof  for  her  rude- 
ness, and  apologized  to  my  guests  for  the 
discourtesy,  trusting  to  their  generosity 
to  overlook  the  impulsive  speech  of  a 
child,  ^  J 
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They  accepted  my  apology,  and  this 
hard  point  over,  we  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  supper  with  what  of  heart  we  had 
left,  after  so  uncomfortable  a  beginning. 

Our  guests  did  not  incline  to  remain 
long  after  the  repast  was  over.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
a  very  disagreeable  discovery  had  been 
made,  and  to  realize  that  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  for  all  parties  to  digest 
their  mortification  in  private. 

Did  we,  in  after  consideration,  sorely 
repent  the  rashness  which  our  little  Ka- 
tie manifested  that  night?  I  cannot 
truly  say  that  we  did.  It  is  something 
to  have  the  truth  told,  even  though  it  be 
a  sharp  weapon,  and  the  wound  it  inflicts 
be  sometimes  deep.  It  is  not  a  poison 
blade,  and  the  heart  it  touches,  though  it 
quiver  at  the  time,  will  yet  be  healthier 
for  the  scathing  process. 


ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

By    :Nfrs.    I^  e  1  e  n     Itioli. 

All  day  we  heard  the  thunder  pealt 
Among  the  cl«»ud8  where  Hooker  lay. 

While  through  the  rifts  a  glory  steals; 
Our  Flag  —  ah!  there  the  dreadful  fray! 

Storm  on  the  mountaid  fiercer  far 
Than  winter  when  he  bends  the  oak; 

The  blinding  crash,  the  smoke  of  war, 
Ood*8  vengeance  on  the  traitor  broke. 

Oh,  we  who  watched  our  eagle  then, 
An  proudly  o'er  the  heights  he  swept. 

Knew  that  among  our  daunrless  men 
The  angtU  Under  toaichingt  kept; 

Tea,  turned  aside  the  rebel  ball. 
And  dulled  the  edge  of  rebel  bhde. 

Till  broke  the  clouds,  and  over  all 
Mum  rose  in  peaceful  charms  arrayed. 

And  knet  ling  in  that  solemn  night, 
For  those  to  death  and  jrlory  given. 

We  said,  **Our  comrades  of  the  night , 
By  this  have  found  the hero''s  heaven*** 

Wegatchie,  J\r.  F.,  Feb,  17. 


It  may  not  be  an  invariable  test,  but 
certainly  there  is  ground  of  doubt  as  to 
the  faithfiilnpss  of  that  man  whose  way  in 
the  world  is  always  smooth  and  easy. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  ALTAR. 
wBiTTcif  roa  THB  sABBiiTH-sGHooL  wxBiamom- 

AT  HABTPOBD,  OOKN. 

CharacUrs,^K  Ladt,  dressed  in  raoamiiig. 

8bvbn  Maidbm. 
Colombia. 

Scene.—K  large  fl%g  suspended  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  centre  of  the  ^tage,  at  * 
oubsiderable  distance  trum  the  front »  m 
monument  is  represented  with  the  names 
of  two  or  three  f  illen  heroes  distinctly 
lettered  on  the  tablet,  and  a  quantity  of 
fine  lettering,  supposed  to  be  a  tribute  to 
humbler  psitriots.  Mother  and  childrea 
to  right  of  centre.  Mother  standing  or 
walking  in  the  baokeround;  children  in 
front,  —  Walter  with  a  small  wreath  of 
white  flowers.— Krite  with  a  correspond- 
ing one,  also  a  large  one  of  green. 

[The  monument  must  be  so  prepared  that  the 
vreaths  oin  be  readily  suspendetl  on  the 
front  and  sides.  After  all  are  on  t  le 
stage,  the  characters  should  take  their 
places  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle,  direrg- 
ing  from  the  monument  J 

Kate. — Oh,  brother !  I  was  afraid  last 
night!  my  sleep  was  full  of  frightful 
dreams ! 

Walter.  —  Afraid  of  dreams,  dear 
Kate!  A  soldier's  daughter  should  be 
braver,  far,  than  that. 

Kate.  —  But  such  dreams —  I  shudder 
at  the  recollection,  now!  And  'tis  be- 
cause I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  that  they 
came  to  frighten  sweet  slumber  from  my 
pillow!  Hold  my  hand,  brother,  while  I 
tell  thee.  I  thought  I  saw  a  battle! 
Ah !  the  soldiers  did  not  look  like  those 
that  march  away  from  here,  so  grandly 
dressed,  and  stepping  to  the  martial  mu- 
sic, gay !  Their  clothes  were  torn  and 
blood-stained,  and  they  fought  so  fiercely, 
and  fell  all  about  me,  covered  with  a  rain 
of  shot,  and  a  hundred  cannon  roared  — 
roared.  My  ear  still  aches  with  that 
dread  sound;  the  air  was  black  with 
smoke,  and  bright  like  lightning  too. 
Walter,  'twas  like  a  real  battle. 

Waller, — Oh !  'twas  glorious !  I  wish 
1  had  dreamed  it,  sister!  I  would  have 
been  a  soldier  then,  to  fight  one  battlo  for 
my  country  and  for  liberty,  and  it  would 
make  me  proud  to  do  that,  even  in  a 
dream. 

Mother. — Children,  children^  cease  this 
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talk  of  dreams  ;  such  words  seem  but  in 
mockery  of  my  woe  !     Now,  to  me,  life 
is  like  a  troubled,  troubled  dream,  and  the 
world,  one  wide,  wide  battle-field. 
[Children  each  take  one  hand  of  the  mother.] 

Walter.  —  Dear  mother,  thou  art  al- 
ways weeping,  now,  and  Kate  is  fright- 
ened at  a  shadow  or  a  sound  !  1*11  take 
care  of  thee  and  sister.  I,  my  father's 
son,  will  take  his  place,  since  he  can  nev- 
er come  to  thee  again. 

Mother.  —  My  boy,  thou  art,  indeed, 
thy  father's  son,  and  that  were  praise 
enough.     Heaven  bless  thee ! 

Kate.  —  Let  me,  too,  comfort  thee  ! 

Mother.  —  Thou  caast  not.  I  am  like 
a  withered,  dying  vine,  torn  rudely  from 
the  tree  round  which  it  had  entwined  the 
finest  tendrils  of  its  life. 

Kate.  —  Dear  mother,  when  my  father 
said,  '*  I'll  go  and  battle  for  my  country, 
for  truth  and  liberty,  and  all  that  makes 
our  homes  so  dear,"  what  didst  thou  then 
reply? 

Mother.  —  I  cannot  tell. 

Kate, — Smiling  and  weeping  all  at 
once,  thou  saidst,  **  Go !  go !  I  give 
thee  to  my  country,  though  thou  art 
dearer  than  my  life." 

Mother.  —  Ah,  my  woman's  heart !  so 
strong  and  yet  so  weak !     God  help  me ! 

Walter.  —  Mother,  I  heard  a  brave 
old  soldier  say  that  thou  hadst  laid  a  pre- 
cious sacrifice  upon  thy  country's  altar. 
Now,  dost  thou  wish  that  thou  hadst 
loved  thy  country  less,  or  my  good  fa- 
ther more,  and  kept  him  at  thy  side  7 

Mother.  —  Nay,  nay;  oh,  child,  thy 
artless  questions  raise  a  tumult  wild 
within  my  aching  breast.  (She  walks 
slowly  back  and  forth  upon  the  staye, 
speaking  slotoly.)  Would  I  had  loved 
my  country  less,  land  of  the  brave  and 
free.  The  land  I've  gloried  in,  and 
called  mine  own  so  proudly!  Latest 
bora  among  the  nations,  yet  the  noblest 
and  the  best;  the  insignia  of  Liberty. 
Thou  dear  America!  Would  I  had 
loved  thee  less,  in  the  dark  hour  of  peril, 
when  thy  beloved  children  turned  to  stab 
thee  with  a  traitor *s  hand  ?  When  direst 
storm  that  nature  e're  can  feel  did  whelm 
thy  Ship  of  State,  and  threatened  dissolu- 
tion, and  star  after  star  was  hidden  in 


War's  black  eclipse  !  My  country  !  oh, 
my  country !  let  me  be  true  to  thee,  to 
Right,  to  Liberty !  My  husband,  friend, 
supporter,  comforter,  would  I  had  loved 
thee  more !  God  reads  my  heart !  more 
deeply  I  could  not  have  loved  thee,  and, 
being  true  to  him,  could  I  have  kept  thee 
by  my  side  ?  God's  august  seal  is  placed 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  righteous 
principle.  The  world's  blest  Saviour 
died  on  Calvary!  What  is  my  love,  my 
joy,  my  home,  what  the  fitful  spark  of 
mortal  life,  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
Eternal  Truth  and  Liberty !  Do  I  regret 
the  sacrifice  ?  God  of  my  country !  No ! 
Though  it  were  vain,  and  Thou  shouldest 
take  the  Nation's  heritage  away,  and  let 
the  mantle  of  Oblivion  hide  our  glory 
and  our  shame ! 

Walter.  —  Mother,  dear,  it  cannot  be 
in  vain,  for  all  the  soldier's  sons  like  me 
to  patriot  men  shall  wrow. 

Mother.  —  True;  nosts  on  hosts  may 
fall,  and  yet  another  million  rise  to  right 
their  country.  {She  lays  her  right  hand 
on  Walter's  head.)  Walter,  I  dedicate 
thee  to  Truth,  to  Liberty,  to  thy  dear 
country.  Speak  for  her,  act  for  her,  die 
for  her,  if  need  be.  Do  I  regret  the  sac- 
rifice I've  laid  upon  the  altar  ?  Nay ;  I 
give  my  all.     (A  brief  pause.) 

Kate.  —  Hero  is  thy  wreath:  'tis  to 
our  father's  memory.     They  come. 

[Enter  foar    Maidens,  bearing   large    green 
wreaths.] 

1*^  Maiden.  —  Sisters,  'tis  the  chosen 
hour;  come,  bring  thy  offerings  to  this 
shrine,  made  sacred  by  the  names  of  those 
who  loved  their  country,  and  died  for  her. 

2d  Maiden.  — Their  names  are  graven 
deep  upon  this  tablet  here  ;  but  more  en- 
during monuments  have  ihey;  for  chis- 
elled marble  is  but  dust,  and  crumbleth 
at  last,  beneath  the  wearing  touch  of 
time. 

Sd  Maiden.  —  Tes ;  in  the  hearts  of  a 
fond,  grateful  people,  their  proud  memo- 
rial is  registered,  and  who  could  ask  a 
mausoleum  grander  than  that  ? 

4th  Maiden.  —  Then,  sisters,  this  fair 
monument  we've  reared  in  loving  loyalty 
is  but  a  fleeting  emblem  of  that  scroll  im- 
mortal, bearing  the  names  a  nation  loves 
and  mourns. 
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1st  Maiden,  —  Mj  offering  is  for  EUs- 
worthy  name  beloved,  and  to  memory  ever 
sacred. 

2d  Maiden,  —  For  Lyon,  is  my  laurel- 
wreath  entwined ;  he  died  with  the  vic- 
tor's crown  upon  his  brow. 

3^  Maiden.  —  And  here's  a  crown  of 
bay  for  Winthrop^  brave,  gifted,  glori- 
ous spirit ! 

4f  A  Maiden, — I  bring  my  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mansfield^  Baker,  Ward, 
Kearney,  and  all  the  heroes  who  have 
fallen  on  the  battle-field,  for  love  of  our 
dear  country. 

[Enter  5th  Maiden  with  flowers.] 

bth  Maiden.  —  I  bring  flowers  to  the 
memory  of  the  patriot  host  of  private  sol- 
diers who  dared  to  die  for  their  imperilled 
country.  They  fell  upon  the  battle-field, 
or  yielded  up  their  breath  in  Southern 
camp,  or  dreary  hospital;  or,  wounded, 
were  tenderly  borne  home  to  die.  In  the 
lustre  of  those  names,  shining  like  stars 
in  the  high  firmament,  shall  these  forgot- 
ten be? 

1st  Maiden,  —  Nay;  they  shall  be 
treasured  in  our  memories,  as  gratefully 
as  the  laurel-crowned  heroes.  Sister, 
bring  thy  sweet  tribute. 

[Enter  6th  Maiden  with  a  ohaplet  of  flowers.] 
6f A  Maiden,  —  And  woman,  too,  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  a  tribute  here !  busy 
fingers  and  pitying  hearts  have  each  a 
mission  found.  A  thousand,  thousand 
times  she  has  laid  the  costliest  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar,  —  her  soul's  best  loved 
one. 

2d  Maiden,  —  Well  said,  my  sister; 
I'll  place  thy  fragrant  offering  here. 

[Kate  and  Walter  advanoe  with  their  wreaths  ] 

Kate,  —  We  love  our  country,  too,  and 
our  father  died  for  it. 
1^^  Maiden.  —  Dear,  dear  children ! 

[Ist  Maiden  takes  Walter's  wreath,  and  2d 
Blaiden  takes  Kate's  ] 

Walter,  —  Mother,  my  father's  name 
is  here! 

[The  mother  advances  in  silence.  Kneels  be- 
fore the  monument,  and  offers  her  everip-een 
wreath.  The  maidens  hanjc  it  in  its  place.  A 
brief  pause,  and  she  draws  a  little  to  one 
mde.] 


[Enter  7th  Maiden  with  a  small  cross  of  white 
flowers  and  evergreen.] 

7th  Maiden.  —  Some  have  carried 
heavy  crosses  upon  their  bleeding  besoms; 
their  deep  hearts  swelled  in  storms  of  an- 
guish at  their  country's  shame  and  sor- 
row. They  were  women,  — frail  women, 
with  no  strength  of  nerve  to  do  and  dare 
like  their  brave  sisters ;  with  no  earthly 
treasure  to  resign,  no  husband,  brother, 
son,  or  friend  to  gird  for  battle,  they  had 
nought  to  give  but  prayers  and  tears. 
To  them  I  bring  my  offering.  Is  it  ao* 
cepted? 

1st  Maiden,  —  It  seems  a  holy  thing. 
Oh,  may  the  crosses  which  my  sorrowing 
sisters  bear  be  changed  to  crowns  of  glad- 
ness soon. 

bth  Maiden.  —  Be  it  soon  or  far  from 
now,  the  end  shall  come  with  victory. 
Let  us  be  patient  and  abide  the  hour. 
God  rules  the  tempest. 

Qth  Maiden.  —  A  grand,  inspiring 
thought !  He  speaks  in  that  great  con- 
flict, and  no  more  can  Truth,  and  Right, 
and  Liberty  be  slain,  than  God  himself 
be  vanquished. 

7th  Maiden.  —  No  tear  shall  fall  un- 
noted by  the  pitying  Eye  that  watches 
over  all ;  no  prayer  shall  be  unheard  ;  no 
sacrifice  be  made  for  nought:  no  warm 
blood  ebbing  from  a  patriot's  heart,  be 
poured  upon  our  sacred  soil  in  vain.  At 
last  the  measure  shall  be  full — the  sacri- 
fice complete.  And  then,  redeemed  and 
purified,  our  nation  shall  come  forth  from 
out  the  war- cloud,  glorious  and  free! 
Then  shall  our  proud  banner  float  o'er  all 
the  land,  and  not  one  star  be  missing  from 
its  dazzling  blue ! 

Mother.  —  My  heart  is  awed  to  calm- 
ness. This  holy  scene,  the  words  which 
ye,  my  sisters,  speak,  have  taken  hold 
upon  my  spirit  like  a  magic  spell. 

7th  Maiden,  —  It  is,  mdeed,  a  sacred 
spot;  methinks  that  it  may  haunted  be 
by  the  dear  martyred  spirits  whose  great 
sacrifice  we  would  commemorate.  And 
others,  bright  and  glorious,  our  patriot 
fathers,  who  toiled  and  died  to  found  our 
great  Republic,  may  hover  o'er  to  drop  a 
benediction  like  the  sentle  dew,  upon  our 
longing  hearts.  With  God  in  heaven, 
and  hosts  above  to  watch  and  pray  for 
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US,  shall  brave  hearts  fail,  and  Btrong 
haiidB  falter  in  the  task  7 

bth  Maiden.  —  No,  never ! 

6iA  Maiden.  —  God  shall  give  us  vic- 
tory. 

[Enter  Colombia  from  behind,  advancing  elow- 
ly  toward  the  monument  which  she  crowns 
with  a  laurel  wreath  larger  and  finer  than 
those  the  maidens  bruuglit.  To  be  done  in 
silence,  and  with  solemn  dignity.] 

Kate  (as  Colombia  appears),  —  Hash ! 
hash !     Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  spirit ! 

Itk  Maiden,  —  It  is  Colombia  ! 

Mother,  —  She  crowns  the  sacrificial 
altar  !  it  means  victory. 

All  kneel  vnth  clasped  hands^  saying^ 
God  be  praised! 

[The  scene  closes  with  a  tableau,  as  Colombia  is 
in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
monument.  The  mother  should  be  dressed  in 
black,  the  maidens  in  white,  and  Colombia  in 
white,  with  a  crown  of  stiirs  upon  her  head, 
and  wearing  the  national  colors.] 


DELICACY. 

Above  every  other  feature  which 
adorns  the  female  character,  delicacy 
stands  foremost  within  the  province  of 
good  taste.  Not  that  delicacy  which  is 
perpetually  in  quest  of  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  which  makes  a  merit  of  a 
blash,  and  simpers  at  the  false  construc- 
tion its  own  ingenuity  has  put  upon  an 
innocent  remark ;  this  spurious  kind  of 
delicacy  is  as  far  removed  from  good  taste 
as  from  ffood  feeling  and  good  sense ;  but 
that  high-minded  delicacy  which  main- 
tains its  pure  and  undeviating  walk  alike 
amongst  women,  as  in  the  society  of  men ; 
which  shrinks  from  no  necessary  duty, 
and  can  speak,  when  required,  with  seri- 
ousness and  kindness,  of  things  at  which 
it  would  be  ashamed,  indeed,  to  smile  or 
blush.  This  is  the  delicacy  which  forms 
BO  important  a  part  of  good  taste  that 
where  it  does  not  exist  as  a  natural  in- 
stinct, it  is  taught  as  the  first  principle 
of  good  manners,  and  considered  as  the 
aniversal  passport  to  good  society. 


The  glory  of  revealed  religion  is  the 
fact  that  it  confirms  the  grandest  truths 
of  nature.  Christ  rested  upon  them  as 
admitted  propositions. 


TO  MY  FATHER  IN  THE  BETTER  LA  NO. 

Oh,  fkther!  come  back  to  thy  daughter  once 

more. 
Where  the  wild  waies  are  washing  this  earthly 

shore— 
Come  back  in  thy  love  and  thy  tenderness  rare. 
Breathing  the  incense  of  full,  answered  prayer; 
Like  the  door  on  the  wild  waste,  turn  I  to  thee; 
The  ark  of  thy  love  is  a  refuge  to  me. 

Lonely,  at  times,  seems  this  beautiful  earth, 
Wailing  resounding,  where  erst  there  was  mirth. 
And  the  dear  ones  who  travelled  with  me  life*8 

way. 
Now  bask  in  the  light  of  an  immortal  day; 
Po  they  come — do  they  come,  those  loved  ones 

of  yore. 
And  give  us  the  light  of  their  love  evermore? 

Do  they  print  on  our  brows  their  kisses  so 

pure, 
Leaving  a  ftragrance  that  e*er  shall  endure; 
Granting  us  balm,  as  the  teardrop  overflows; 
Blossoms  of  healing  as  sweet  as  the  rose; 
Fountains  of  comfort,  unbounded  and  Aree; 
Sunlight  of  love,  o'er  our  life*s  stormy  sea  7 

Come  to  me,  father,  and  speak  to  my  heart; 
Bid  all  its  shadows  forever  depart; 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  summer  shore; 
Tell  me  of  those  who  now  sorrow  no  more. 
And  thou,  hast  Ihou  met  them,  thy  loved  ones 

of  youth. 
Passed  on,  in  their  spring-time  of  beauty  and 

truth? 

I  know  thou  dost  answer  me,  father;  I  know 
The  love  of  thy  spirit  to  me  doth  o'erflow; 
Thou  watchest  and  guidest  and  guardest  al- 

way, 
Throu!;  h  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  day ; 
That  thou  wilt  be  near  me  as  onward  I  roam. 
Towards  the  glorified  light  of  our  endless  home. 

I  know  that  around  us,  in  beauty,  e*er  stand 
The  *'  witnesses  "  dear,  from  that  calm,  sonry 

land; 
That  our  Father,  in  kindness,  their  presence 

doth  lend; 
That  we,   in  our  lives,  may  rich  harmonies 

blend. 
And  praise  Him  forever  whose  goodness  and 

love 
Hath  built  ns  a  home  of  reunion  above* 
EaMt  Haddamt  Conn. 
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THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.    XXXV. 

Trip  to  Lyons  — On  to  Marseilles — A  bloster- 
iug  lime  —  A  Freoch  Home— En  Route 
for  Nice—  Ezperienoe  by  the  Way — first 
Awakening. 

A  flying  trip  was  that  which  we  made 
through  Lyons,  so  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  8aone, 
whose  waters  are  spanned  by  no  less  than 
seventeen  bridges. 

Toiling  up  to  the  crest  of  FourviereSj 
a  mountain  height  overlooking  the  city, 
we  found  ourselves  well  repaid  for  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent  in  the  charming 
view  of  town  and  country,  winding  river, 
and  distant  mountain  outspread  before 
us.  Though  a  hundred  miles  from  this 
point,  Mont  Blanc  is  distinctly  seen  on  a 
clear  day,  but,  ever  occupied  by  a  cloudy 
sky  and  the  shadows  of  approaching 
night,  only  an  uncertain  misty  outline 
could  be  seen  in  that  direction,  where  the 
far-off  mountain  barriers  rise  into  the 
region  of  upper  space. 

Twilight  had  thrown  her  dim  veil  over 
the  scene  when  we  descended  into  the 
town  again ;  but  we  realized  our  proxim- 
ity to  the  Switzerland  by  the  throng  of 
market-women  wearing  broad,  umbrella- 
shaped  straw  hats,  and  whose  well-filled 
panniers  were  suggestive  of  the  products 
of  fertile  mountain  slopes,  of  fragrant 
honey,  delicious  cream,  the  sweetest  but- 
ter, and  richest  cheese.  Of  this  traffic  of 
delectable  produce,  we  found  ample  proof 
in  the  excellence  of  the  table  d'hote 
where  dinner  awaited  us  at  the  Hotel  de 
LyoUf  on  our  return  from  this  rapid 
sarvey  fh)m  Fourvieres. 

A  genuine  snow-storm,  lasting  all  day, 
succeeded  that  of  our  arrival ,  confining  one's 
self  indoors,  while  the  beloved  made  a  busi- 
ness trip  among  the  silk  manufactories  at 
St,  Etienne^  a  short  journey  distant  from 
Lyons,  though  by  the  way,  in  this  latter 
city^  as  our  readers  probably  know, — 
the  most  costly  fabrics  of  brocades  and 
velvets  are  manufactured  in  immense 
quantities. 

Seated  by  a  blazing  fire  of  wood,  — 
that  most  cheerful  and  healthful  method 
of  heating  a  room  where  the  climate  will 
allow  of  it,  —  we  made  oureelf  thorough- 


ly comfortable,  and  enjoyed  a  day  of  un- 
interrupted quiet,  with  book  and  pen,  at 
peace  with  the  world  in  general,  and  oar- 
seif  in  particular. 

What  perfect  isolation  was  this !  Not 
a  person  did  we  know  in  all  that  popula- 
tion of  270,000  souls ! — alone  among  a 
people  speaking  a  different  language,  in  a 
strange  country,  the  second  self  miles 
away !  Yet  the  novel  sensation  brought 
a  shivery  sense  of  enjoyment,  tinctured, 
however,  we  will  confess,  with  a  creeping 
anxiety  as  night  approached,  lest  some 
mistake,  or  accident  (terrible  thought!;, 
might  prevent  that  looked-for  return. 

But  the  storm  cleared  away  at  even- 
ing ;  the  lonely,  dreary  dinner,  amid  the 
glittering  splendor  of  the  spacious  salle-a- 
manner  was  over;  the  candles  threw 
their  twinkling  rays  athwart  the  cham- 
ber; the  fire  was  sinking  into  embers. 
A  short  reverie  by  its  fading  light,  after 
having  packed  that  inevitable  travelling 
sack,  a  light,  familiar  rap  at  the  door,  an 
exclamation  of  joyful  welcome,  and  all  lone- 
liness vanished !  Another  hour,  and  Lyons, 
with  its  clustering  gables,  its  7,000  manu- 
factories, its  girdling  rivers,  its  opulence 
and  enterprise,  were  far  in  the  distance, 
while  we  sped,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
toward  Marseilles.  Arriving  there  in 
the  early  morning,  and  meeting  a  friend 
from  Paris,  according  to  previous  appoint 
ment,  we  repaired  to  a  hotel,  debating 
the  question  of  proceeding  south  either 
by  diligence  or  steamer.  After  remain- 
ing at  this  French  port  two  days,  during 
which  a  dreadfully  cutting  wind,  blowing 
down  from  the  mountains,  was  prevailing, 
making  out-of-door  exercise  an  under- 
taking of  no  ordinary  labor  and  discom- 
fort, we  finally  decided  in  favor  of  a 
land  route,  as  less  dangerous  and  disa- 
greeable during  the  prevalence  of  this 
wind  storm  (called  by  the  people  "J0w- 
treV),  which  often  continues  a  week. 
We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  es- 
caping from  being  stranded  against  lamp- 
posts and  corner  buildings  wbile  beating 
up  against  it,  amidst  whirling  eddies  of 
dust,  with  refractory  sails  in  shape  of 
crinoline  to  manage,  during  the  struggle 
in  our  attempt  to  see  a  little  of  the  town. 
At  Marsf  iUes  we  were  &vored  with  an 
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opportunity  of  makiog  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  a  French  homC)  and  were 
delighted  with  a  sweet  picture  of  domes- 
tic life. 

In  the  cosiest  of  sitting  rooms^  back 
from  the  dust  of  the  street,  bright  with 
Bunshine>  and  overlooking  a  delicious  bit 
of  garden  still  displaying  its  show  of 
floral  gems>  sat  Madame  (1,  a  small,  del> 
icate  framed  woman  with  a  sweet,  pensive 
face  looking  out  from  the  snowy  frills  of 
her  muslin  cap»  A  pet  lap-^log  shared  the 
seat  with  her,  but  the  dear  presence  of  a 
beloved  child  had  recently  been  borne 
away  by  death  from  this  pleasant  home, 
and  bright  as  it  looked  to  the  stranger* 
guest,  a  sad,  dark  shadow  brooded  over 
its  once  cheerful  aspect,  to  the  parents' 
eyes.  Yet  sweetness  and  grace -^  that 
genuine  politeness  always  known  among 
all  its  counterfeits  in  the  world-—  presided 
there,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  short 
time  spent  in  that  quiet  home-retreat, 
away  from  the  bustling  thoroughfare, 
forms  a  soft  picture  glowing  with  tender 
light,  amidst  the  chilhng  discomforts  ex- 
perienced in  a  two  days'  visit  at  Mar- 
seilles* 

The  fine  shaded  avenue  CanTtbiere^  — 
or  what  toould  he  moh  in  the  pleasant 
season,  -^  an  extensive  square  where  a 
military  company  was  parading  accom- 
panied with  music,  in  that  bitter  cold 
wind;  a  flower  market  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  immortelles;  glances  at  the 
shops  through  the  almost  blinding  dust^ 
and  we  had  seen  all  of  the  city  t£at  the 
unfavorable  time  of  our  stay  would  per- 
mit ;  bidding  a  shivering  farewell  to  the 
brick  floor  and  rattling  windows  of  our 
unwarmable  room,  we  started  forth,  a 
party  of  three  souls,  and  in  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  were  packed  away  in  the 
smallest  allowable  space  in  the  interior  of 
a  diligence  en  route  for  Nice. 

For  more  than  twenty-four  weary 
hours,  onward  we  rolled  over  the  maritime 
Alps,  stopping  only  once  the  next  morn- 
ing at  a  dirty  post-house  where  we  were 
regaled  with  a  cup  of  muddy  coffee ;  then 
onward  with  a  rapidity  quite  remarkable 
considering  the  weight  of  the  clumsy 
vehicle  in  which  we  rode.  Cramped 
and  weary,  we  were  glad,  about  mid-day, 


to  exchange  our  uncomfortable  seat  for  a 
walk  up  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain 
spur,  — a  Walk  prolonged  for  several 
miles,  and  which  was  dearly  paid  for  by 
one  of  the  pedestrians  at  least,  in  shape 
of  a  severe  cold,  which  for  weeks  after- 
ward was  a  reminder  of  this  thoughtless 
imprudence  in  tempting  the  melting  snow 
beneath,  and  hot  sun  above  that  moun- 
tain road. 

For  passengers  we  had  a  live  countess 
and  her  two  children  in  the  coupe,  her 
two  maids  (comfortable  looking  chatty 
girls)  sat  opposite  us  in  the  **  iTtteriar,'* 
and  an  elderly  French  lady,  taken  in  on 
the  road,  occupied  the  right  of  our  com- 
panion. This  lady  was  addicted  — as 
elderly  French  matrons  often  appear  to 
be  — to  rapid  talking,  and  imbibing 
snuff  in  the  like  proportion.  It  was  as 
amusing  as  a  comedy,  when,  according  to 
French  politeness,  madame  proffered  the 
contents  of  her  box  to  her  fellow-travel- 
lers. The  two  nmrry  hearted  young 
women  accepted  le  fdveur  avec  grace  and 
contrived  to  dispose  of  it  most  comfort- 
ably in  a  twinkling,  proving  their  appre- 
ciation and  practice  of  the  art.  We 
glanced  over  into  the  corner  where  friend 
A.,  enveloped  in  shawl  and  velvet  sleep- 
ing cap,  was  trying  to  take  his  ease ; — 
the  slightest  possible  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
as  we  exchanged  glances,  told  the  humor- 
ous appreciation  of  his  position,  as  he  — 
the  refined,  the  fastidious  —  politely  de- 
clined the  lady's  well-meant  offer.  The 
idea  struck  so  comical  a  vein,  simple  as 
was  the  incident,  that  we  could  not  for- 
bear giving  blue-eyes  a  sly  nudge  to  see 
if  he  realized  the  situation  of  affairs;  a 
movement  of  his  lips  in  the  efR)rt  to  hide 
a  smile,  wassuflicient  answer.  And  thu!», 
amidst  a  continuous  rain  of  small  talk, 
and  at  last  of  fearful  tales  of  robberies 
committed  ne^ir  this  part  of  the  route, 
we  rolled  along ;  but  neither  band  of 
brigands  nor  solitary  outlaw  saw  we  :  no 
dagger  or  b'underbuss  impeded  our 
passage,  accompanied  with  the  most  ac- 
cepted form  of  interrogation  in  use  among 
this  class  of  gentry,  "  Your  money,  or 
your  life?-*  or,  more  appalling  still  to 
innocent  travellers,  "  Your  money  and 
your  life ! "  Only  partial  glimpses  of  sur- 
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rounding  scenery,  now  and  anon  beauti- 
ful with  the  ivy-draped  ruins  of  Roman 
wall,  or  broken  aqueduct  were  seen  stand- 
ing out  in  full  relief  against  the  deep 
blue  sky  beyond;  those  clinging  vines 
flung  in  lich  luxuriance  from  arch  to 
arch,  or  covering  with  their  shining 
foliage  heavy  abutment  and  massive 
wall. 

On  approaching  "  Cannes "  we  were 
charmed  by  a  scene  of  summer-like  loveli- 
ness. Hoses  and  other  sweet-scented  Bow- 
ers were  blooming  in  profusion  in  gardens 
and  yards;  beautiful  villas  embowered 
in  shrubbery,  orangeries  in  full  fruit,  and 
warm  balmy  air  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  countless  blossoms  greeted  the  tired 
senses.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
tasteful  and  elegant  villas,  our  countess 
with  her  children  and  maids  alighted, 
and  a  few  miles  farther  on,  we  too  alight- 
ed for  lue  necessary  purpose  of  dining :  a 
duty,  to  the  performance  of  which  we 
brought  good  appetites,  the  result  of 
mountain  air  and  long  fasting.  Though 
not  in  more  southern  latitude  than  many 
other  much  colder  places,  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  Cannes-Canet 
Nice  and  vicinity,  insures  milder  air  and 
almflst  tTopical  fresh  vegetation,  screened 
as  they  are,  by  that  vast  chain  of  mari- 
time Alps,  from  cold  north  winds,  the  soft 
airs  blowing  ofif  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  force  of  sunshine  which  rests  upon 
the  face  of  the  countrv  sloping  toward  the 
south,  altogether  aid  in  producing  this 
effect  of  climaJbe,  so  widely  celebrated  for 
ita  beneficial  efifects  upon  invalids  of  con- 
sumptive tendency. 

Late  in  the  evening,  we  drove  into  the 
court-yard  of  Hotel  des  Etranges  at 
Nice,  amid  an  almost  magic  spectacle  of 
lemon  and  orange  trees  and  camellias  laden 
with  blossoms  and  fruitage  peeping  out 
from  a  light  drapery  of  snow !  1  he  aver- 
age fall  of  snow  is  one  day  in  the  year, 
and  a  little  remarkable  we  thought  it, 
that  our  first  advent  into  that  place  was 
at  the  time  of  this  unfrequent  visit  from 
the  snow  king. 

The  first  awakening  in  Nice  was  at- 
tended with  impressions  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  £xhausted  by  fatigue  of  travel 
and  lobs  of  sleep,  we  lay  in  that  half  un- 


conscious, half  waking  state,  when  the 
Boul  appears  to  live  in  two  worlds,  yet  in 
an  attitude  of  perfect  quiescence.  Pres- 
ently a  strain  of  music  stole  over  the 
senses!  nearer  and  nearer,  the  rich  vol- 
ume of  sound  rofe  and  swelled  upon  the 
air, — the  music  of  mingled  veiies, — and 
then  amid  the  patter  of  footfalb  sweeping 
past  the  window  the  sweet  burthen  of  the 
strain  gradually  growing  fainter  was  lost 
in  the  distance !  The  sunlight  of  a  fair 
Sabbath  morn  was  shining  into  our  win- 
dows, and  thus  in  the  beautiful  light  of 
that  best  of  days,  we  first  opencS  our 
eyes  in  the  old,  the  world-renowned  city  of 
Nice! 

LUfred'a  Rest,  m.  c.  o. 


OH,  CARRY  ME  BACK  WITH  YOU,   FATHER! 

By  H..  F".  Woolley  Oillett. 

Oh,  cnrry  me  back  with  you,  father. 

To  that  home  upon  the  hill, 
Where  the  woodbines  touch  the  mossy  eaves, 

AnJ  twine  'round  the  wiadow-sill; 
Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  homestead  old. 

To  the  dear  and  blessed  spot. 
Where  once  I  gathered  my  violets. 

And  nursed  my  forget-me-nots. 

For  many  a  weary  day  I've  known. 

And  many  a  night  of  pain. 
And  my  sun  of  hope  has  set  so  low. 

It  never  can  rise  again ; 
With  wha^  light,  swift  feet,  I  wandered  oat 

From  that  door-way  rude  and  low. 
But  over  my  path  the  ft'osts  have  lain. 

And  heaviest  drifts  of  snow; 

When  the  robins  sung  their  morning  hymn. 

And  the  sunshine  flecked  the  air. 
He  said,  you  know,  Ae  would  give  hU  bride 

The  fondest  of  earthly  care; 
But  soon  he  turned  to  a  younger  face. 

With  its  dark  and  sinful  eye. 
And  sent  me  out  in  my  feebleness, 

To  hunger  and  thirst  and  die. 

The  light  from  my  eyee  went  out,  father. 

The  lustre  from  off  my  earls. 
And  you  see,  you've  lost  fbrever  her^. 

Your  favorite  little  girl; 
But,  oh!  on  the  world's  broad,  wintry  waste. 

There  remains  one  isle  of  rest ; 
'Tis  a  tender  mother's  doting  love. 

And  a  father's  faithful  breast 
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»  MOTHER'S  PARTIALITY. 

By    iMc'iss    Al.    Rezniok. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"If  it  had  been  Lacj*'  —  Mrs.  Law- 
rence stopped  abruptly  in  her  thought 
She  had  just  passed  from  her  daughter's 
chamber,  where  Angeline  lay  in  the  stu- 
por of  a  delirious  fever.  There  was  lit- 
tle hope  for  her,  the  physician  had  just 
said;  still  she  might  rally,  she  was  young 
and  had  a  strong  constitution,  the  turn- 
ing point  was  reached,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility. Poor  comfort!  Mrs.  Lawrence 
sat  down  in  the  sitting-room  to  collect  her 
calmness,  she  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
started  to  her  eyes.  Augie  was  her  fa- 
vorite, she  had  always  loved  her  better 
than  the  little  quiet  Lucy,  her  youngest 
child  j  but  she  was  a  conscientious  woman, 
or  tried  to  be,  and  really  strove  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  partiality  which  now  and 
then  would  make  its  appearance.  Angle 
was  a  pretty  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  golden 
hair,  full  of  animation  and  vivacity,  a 
contrast  to  the  still,  dark-eyed  Lucy, 
who  was  three  years  her  junior,  but  who 
possessed  much  more  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition to  counterbalance  the  good  fortune 
of  her  more  favored  sister. 

The  scent  of  the  apple  blossoms  came 
in  at  the  open  windows  where  Mrs.  Law- 
rence sat;  the  orchard  outside  was  pink 
and  white  with  their  snowy  flakes,  a  lilac 
bough  crowned  with  its  spikes  of  purple 
bloom  shook  against  the  glass,  a  robin 
sung  blithely  from  the  copse  of  budding 
rose  vines  in  the  garden.  She  rose  and 
shut  down  the  casement;  something  in  the 
bloom  and  life  oppressed  her,  it  was  all 
BO  discordant  with  her  feelings.  She  went 
up  to  her  chamber  and  shut  the  door,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees.  "O  my  God,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me!  I  cannot  drink  it ! 
my  beautiful  child !  Thou  who  on  earth 
sorrowed  for  other  mothers,  intercede 
with  our  Father  to  give  her  back  to  me, 
to  raise  her  up  to  life." 

A  still  voice  seemed  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness, as  she  leaned  forward,  her  face  in 
her  hands :  "  Woman,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  ask,  what  that  life  may  be. 
Think ! "  Was  it  a  voice  in  her  own  heart, 
or  did  some  unseen  presence  hover  over 
her? 


"I  care  not,"  she  answered,  bending 
lower  in  her  absorbed  grief,  "I  ask  only 
my  child." 

"Mamma."  It  was  Lucy's  voice  at 
the  door;  she  rose  and  went  to  meet  her. 
Her  heart  stood  still  as  she  laid  her  fin- 
gers on  the  latch.  The  child's  face  con- 
fronted her,  eager,  wistful.  "  Angie  has 
come  to  herself,  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer called  for  you." 

"  Thank  God !  "  said  the  mother,  trem- 
bling, and  hurried  into  the  room. 

Her  child  knew  her  again ;  there  was  a 
look  of  recognition  in  the  hollow  eyes,  a 
glimmer  of  a  smile  around  the  pale  mouth. 
She  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  temples 
as  if  with  a  struggle  for  recollection,  but 
it  fell  back  nervelessly.  "  I  have  been 
very  ill,  mamma,"  she  said,  faintly. 

**  Yes,  child,  but  you  must  not  talk, 
you  will  get  better  now." 

Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  half-drawn 
curtain,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  gave 
a  start,  "  Why  it  is  June !  How  long 
have  I  been  sick  !  " 

The  kind  neighbor  who  had  watched 
by  her  for  the  last  hour  interposed. 
"  You  mustn't  talk,  Augie,  you'll  go  back 
if  you  do.  Here's  a  cordial,  marm,  the 
doctor  said  she  must  take  when  she  woke." 

The  child  took  it,  she  was  too  wearied 
for  opposition,  and  soon  settled  down  into 
a  peaceful  sleep. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  stole  away  to  her  cham- 
ber, she  was  very  thankful  for  the  great 
gifl  which  had  been  given  back  to  her, 
— ^her  child. 

Six  years ;  they  have  gone  by  swiftly 
in  the  low  cottage,  hedged  in  with  or- 
chards, green  fields,  and  harvest  slopes. 
Angeline  is  one-and-twenty ;  the  outward 
promise  of  her  youth  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  strikingly  beautiful  woman  who  is 
now,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  one  object  se- 
cretly dearest  to  her  mother's  heart  Lucy 
has  changed ;  the  sallow,  angular  child 
has  ripened  into  a  degree  of  positive  love- 
liness, eclipsed  to  the  careless  eye  by  her 
sister's  more  showy  attractions,  but  far 
more  winning  to  the  close  observer.  She 
is  not  happy ;  that  could  hardly  be  in  her 
position  :  she  sees  her  mother's  preference 
as  she  has  always  seen  it,  whether  it 
shows  itself  in,  **  Angie  is  older  than  you, 
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mj  dear,  you  cannot  expect  to  have  this 
and  that  as  Angle  does/'  or  in  one  of  the 
other  hundred  little  things  which  go  to 
make  up  our  every-daj  life.  Why  rfiould 
Angie  be  more  beloved  than  herself?  she 
cannot  understand ;  others  might  well  be 
puzzled  too.  Angle's  disposition,  under 
her  mother's  unrestraining  hand,  has  im* 
proved  little  with  years ;  she  has  grown 
up  haughty  and  imperious,  not  in  the  out- 
ward life,  in  the  simple  little  village  where 
her  gentleness  and  grace  are  almost  as 
much  admired  as  her  beauty,  and  where 
she  has  many  a  rustic  lover,  but  in  the 
shadowed  seclusion  of  home  where  all 
must  bend  to  her  resolute  will.  Lucy  is 
not  as  much  admired,  she  is  a  cold,  re- 
nerved  girl ;  it  is  strange  how  sisters  can 
be  80  much  unlike,  but  Lucy  resembles 
her  father,  who  has  been  dead  these  six- 
teen years,  she  is  like  the  Lawrences,  and 
Arffeline  is  a  Houghton,  that  was  her 
momer's  name. 

"  A  letter  from  your  aunt."  Mrs.  Law- 
rence entered  the  little  sitting-room  with 
the  sheet  open  in  her  hand.  She  had 
just  come  in  from  the  post-cffice.  It  was 
early  June  again,  the  orchardwas  rosy  with 
bloom,  the  dew  lay  fresh  on  the  green 
sloping  sward,  and  a  robin  from  a  neigh- 
boring spray  sent  a  wild  gush  of  melody 
in  through  the  open  windows  where  the 
two  girls  sat  with  their  sewing. 

«*  What  does  she  write  ?  "  asked  Angie, 
without  looking  up. 

"I  have  not  read  the  letter."  Mrs. 
Lawrence  threw  off  her  bonnet,  and  sat 
down  to  its  perusal.  She  looked  sur- 
prised as  she  glanced  at  the  first  sentence, 
it  was  a  short  epistle,  and  she  read  it  over 
twice. 

"  It  is  an  invitation  to  Lucy,"  she 
paid,  putting  it  down,  «to  make  her  a 
visit ;  how  rfiould  you  like  it,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  said  the  young 
girl,  promptly,  her  face  expressing  the 
pleasure  she  felt. 

»« But  Lucy  has  doothing  fit  to  wear, 
mamma,"  said  Angiq,  looking  rather 
grave.  She  wondered  at  the  selection, 
and  thought  the  invitatioa  i^ould  have 
been  accorded  to  her.  **  People  dress  so 
much  in  C,  and  aunt  Lucy's  house  is 
generally  overflowing  with  company." 


"We  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  ob- 
served her  mother,  reflectively.  **  Lucy 
is  too  tall  to  fit  any  of  your  dresses ;  but 
that  pink  barege  I  bought  you  yesterday 
must  be  made  up  for  her,  and  you  have 
that  casimere  ^awl  I  bought  last  &11  in 
common." 

"It  will  be  too  heavy  for  summer," 
suggested  Angie. 

"  Yes,  for  Uie  most  part ;  I  shall  have 
to  get  her  a  new  mantilla.  I  see  by  the 
fashion  plates  in  Godey  they  will  be  worn 
altogether."  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  begin- 
ning to  enter  into  the  matter  with  motherly 
interest.  Angie's  brow  was  clouded,  but 
she  said  nothing.  It  was  a  very  obvious 
disrespect  to  pass  over  her  in  this  invi- 
tation. She  had  always  desired  to  visit 
C,  but  her  aunt's  family,  moving  in  much 
better  circumstances  than  theirs —  shut  in 
by  a  little  country  village,  and  practising 
careful  economy  at  that  to  make  both 
ends  meet — little  acquniutance  had  opened 
between  them.  She  had  not  seen  her 
aunt  in  reality  since  she  was  a  child,  and 
she  had  little  recollection  of  her  looks  or 
appearance. 

CIIAPTBB    11. 

It  was  Lucy's  first  absence  from  home, 
and  of  course  a  great  event  in  her  quiet 
life.  Her  heart  trembled  as  she  alighted 
from  the  stage  to  go  on  board  the  ears 
which  were  to  convey  her  the  remaining 
sixty  miles  of  her  journey.  The  long 
spring  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
twilight  had  fallen,  when  she  reached  the 
last  station.  She  got  out  and  stood  amidst 
the  crowd  which  pressed  on  the  platform ; 
a  train  of  hacks  was  drawn  up,  the  drivers 
vociferous  for  passengers ;  her  eyes  wan- 
dered eagerly  among  them  in  search  of 
her  aunt's  carriage.  Suddenly  she  re- 
membered she  was  to  go  to  the  ladies' 
room  to  wait  its  appearance,  and  with 
some  difi&culty  she  found  her  way  thither ; 
it  happened  to  be  vacant  for  the  moment. 
Presently  a  gentleman  looked  in,  and 
after  a  hasty  glance,  approached  her. 

"Miss  Lawrence?"  he  said,  bowing. 
"  Your  uncle  was  called  out  of  town,  and 
desired  me  to  come  for  you.  This  way, 
if  you  please." 
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Lucy  followed,  hardly  giving  a  glance 
at  her  conductor,  who  she  saw  was  young, 
with  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  soon  found  herself  in  the 
carriage.  She  gave  him  her  check,  and, 
wilh  a  hesitating  look  at  the  idea  of  only 
on3  trunk,  he  went  to  look  for  her  bag- 
gage. This  was  soon  obtained,  and  they 
were  on  thoir  way  out  into  the  street. 

"  I  hope  my  aunt  is  well,"  said  Lucy, 
at  a  loss  for  conversation. 

"  Quite  well,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  You  seem  much  fatigued  with  your 
journey." 

"  Not  very,"  Lucy  answered,  "  but  the 
h  jat  in  the  close  car  was  oppressive." 

A  few  streets  brought  them  to  the  end 
of  their  drive.  Her  companion  got  out, 
and  helped  her  to  descend.  It  was  before 
a  brown  stone  edifice,  with  marble  steps. 

The  servant  girl  admitted  her;  her 
aunt  came  into  the  hall  to  receive  her. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  she  said,  imprinting 
a  frigid  kiss  of  welcome  upon  her  cheek, 
and  regarding  her  with  much  attention, 
**  Mr.  Clemant,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  Lucy's  escort, 
and  who  had  entered  with  her,  "  Mr. 
Livingstone's  nephew." 

Lucy  bowed  to  the  introduction.  She 
thought  the  gentleman's  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  her  rather  intently ;  she  felt  as  if 
she  was  undergoing  an  examination  both 
from  him  and  her  aunt. 

**  You  must  be  wearied,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, coming  to  her  relief ;  "  come,  my 
dear,  Jane  will  show  you  to  your  room. 
The  tea-bell  will  ring  in  an  hour." 

Lucy  followed  the  servant  girl  up  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  to  a  pleasant  chamber. 
She  glanced  round  admiringly  at  the 
pretty  furniture,  her  eyes  turned  to  catch 
through  the  parted  curtains  a  glimpse  of 
the  red  brick  walls  opposite.  She  won- 
dered how  she  should  like  her  aunt's 
home.  She  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  be- 
gan to  bathe  her  face  in  the  china  ewer ; 
then  she  smoothed  out  her  disordered  hair 
before  the  glass.  It  was  not  a  beautiful 
face  which  the  mirror  gave  back ;  but  the 
eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  the  brow  full, 
and  the  lips  wore  a  serenity  and  sweet- 
ness in  repose  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
look  upon.     Lucy  unpacked  her  trunk, 


and  began  to  arrange  her  wardrobe ;  she 
stopped  to  lay  aside  her  dusty  travelling 
barege  for  a  neat  muslin.  The  collar  and 
sleeves  were  soon  adjusted,  and  then  she 
went  on  with  her  work  until  the  bell 
rang. 

The  servant  girl  rapped  at  the  door ; 
she  had  come  up  to  show  her  the  way 
down.  They  descended  into  the  base- 
ment. The  family  were  already  assem- 
bled in  the  dining  room;  Mr.  Living- 
stone, a  care-worn,  business  man,  every 
line  of  his  face  speaking  of  stock  and  ex- 
change, her  aunt,  a  sedate,  precise  woman, 
arid  Mr.  Clemant,  a  young,  rather  good- 
looking  man,  of  whose  agreeable  qualities 
Lucy  could  not  form  much  opinion  at 
first  sight.  She  said  little,  but  her 
answers  to  such  remarks  as  in  the  general 
conversation  were  put  to  her,  were  sensi- 
ble and  to  the  point,  and  her  reserve  was 
placed  to  country  shyness. 

Tea  ended,  they  went  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms Lucy  had  never  had  any  idea 
of  such  splendor  as  the  costly  furniture 
presented.  Carpets,  woven  from  the  rich- 
est looms  of  Turkey,  rosewood  chairs  and 
sofas,  rare  ornaments  crowding  the  man- 
tel, and,  over  all,  the  sofl  flood  of  light 
shed  from  the  chandeliers.  It  seemed  to 
her  wondering  eyes  like  a  picture  opened 
by  an  Aladdin's  lamp. 

"  You  play,  Miss  Lawrence  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Clemant,  sitting  down  by  the  piano, 
and  turning  the  leaves  of  the  open  music 
book. 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  blushing. 

"  You  must  learn,"  said  her  aunt,  look- 
ing somewhat  surprised ;  "  I  must  get  you 
a  teacher.  I  wonder  your  mother  has  neg- 
lected so  important  a  part  of  your  educa- 
tion.    You  sing,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  aunt ;"  Lucy  repressed  a  little 
sigh.  She  wondered  how  her  aunt  could 
fail  to  remember  that  in  that  little  brown 
cottage  such  an  accomplishment  must  be 
sadly  out  of  place. 

Four,  six  weeks  wore  on,  Lucy's  visit 
was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  at  least,  she  felt 
so,  although  her  aunt  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  listen  to  her  departure.  Thes? 
weeks  had  passed  very  quickly :  sora^ 
days  numbered  among  them  had  been  th ) 
happiest  she  had  ever  known.     Perhapj 
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this  last  fact  was  the  very  reason  which 
led  her  to  tear  herself  away  from  them  ; 
she  was  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  a  truth 
which  startled  and  disquieted  her.  Fran- 
cis Clemant  had  shown  her  much  atten- 
tion— this  was  perhaps  unavoidable  in  the 
position  in  which  they  were  placed,  but 
it  had  proved  unfortunate  for  her.  An 
incident  trifling  in  itself  had  now  awak- 
ened her  to  a  full  sense  of  her  partiality. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Livingstone  saw  what 
was  passing,  and  wished  to  awaken  her 
niece  from  her  dangerous  trance.  She 
had  some  regard  for  Lucy  ;  she  was  her 
namesake,  as  the  reader  has  already 
noticed,  which  fact  had  no  doubt  led  to 
the  invitation  for  the  visit ;  and  then,  no 
correct-minded  person  can  look  on  upon  a 
matter  of  this  kind — a  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl,  ignorantly  perhaps  to  her- 
self, embarking  her  hopes  in  a  venture 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  wrecked,  with- 
out a  word  of  warning. 

They  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
Lucy  had  just  finished  playing ;  her  aunt 
had  fulfilled  her  promise  of  providing  her 
with  a  teacher — and  a  pause  fell  between 
them.  It  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, who  alluded  adroitly,  or  carelessly, 
it  might  be,  to  her  nephew. 

"  He  is  going  into  partnership  with  his 
uncle,  shortly,"  she  remarked ;  **  this  fall, 
inleed.  It  is  time  for  him  to  be  thinking 
of  taking  a  wife ;  he  is  quite  turned  of 
twenty -eight,  though  you  would  not  judge 
so  by  his  looks.  I  wonder  what  makes 
h'un  hesitate  so  long,  his  position  is  good, 
he  would  not  be  troubled  for  a  choice. 
One  thing,  Francis  is  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty ;  he  would  be  sure  to  demand  that 
in  a  wife." 

Poor  Lucy !  the  blush  which  had  risen 
to  her  cheek  at  the  first  part  of  this  speech, 
died  out,  leaving  it  very  pale. 

She  commanded  herself  to  make  some 
reply,  she  did  not  know  what ;  her  voice 
smnded  cold  and  strange  to  her  own 
ears. 

Her  aunt  did  not  seem  to  observe  her 
agitation  ;   she  turned  to  some  new  topic 


The  door-bell 
Ijucy  got  up 
chamber. 

She  sat  dcwn  by  the  open  window,  the 


announced  a  visitor,  and 
and   glided  away  to  her 


hot  breeze  from  the  dusty  pavementa 
swept  unheeded  over  her  temples.  She 
had  been  very  foolish  to  indulge  such  a 
beautiful  dream;  and  yet — and  yet — she 
lingered  over  his  attentions ;  a  hundred 
little  acts  of  preference,  looks,  words — 
they  might  mean  nothing,  and  they  might 
mean  everything.  Simple  and  unschooled 
as  Lucy  was,  she  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  take  everything  upon  trust. 
She  saw  plainly  what  her  duty  to  herself 
was — to  go  away.  It  was  now  cloae 
upon  August ;  her  aunt  would  soon  visit 
Saratoga  to  spend  a  fortnight,  and,  won- 
derful distinction !  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  her  accompany  her.  Lucy  knew 
that  her  wardrobe  was  insufficient  for 
such  an  occasion,  and  she  had  made  a 
hesitating  reply  No  doubt  this  difficulty 
was  understood  by  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and 
very  likely  that  lady  would  consider 
means  to  remove  it.  But  now?  no,  it 
was  impossible  ;  she  must  go  home.  Her 
visit  had  been  already  long ;  she  would 
announce  her  resolution  to  her  aunt  on 
the  morrow. 

She  avoided  Clemant's  eyes  when  she 
went  down  to  tea,  and  took  a  seat  near 
her  aunt,  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  anything  like  a 
tete-a-tete  conversation.  Clemant,  how- 
ever, coaxed  her  to  the  piano  for  a  song, 
and  presently  her  aunt  was  called  out. 
She  played  and  sung  for  him  his  favorite 
pieces.  A  pause  followed  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  broken  by  Clemant.  He 
spoke  of  a  viait  he  was  about  to  make  to 
New  York,  on  some  business  connected 
with  his  uncle's  firm,  which  would  in- 
clude an  absence  of  several  days. 

"  Then  1  shall  not  see  you  again,"  said 
Lucy,  half-unconsciously  giving  utterance 
to  her  thought,  **  I  return  home  in  two  or 
three  days." 

His  look   and  manner  expressed  his 

surprise.     Lucy's  eyes  involuntarily  fell. 

«*  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  you  were 

to  visit  Saratoga  with  Mrs.   Livingstone, 

at  least,  I  understood  so  from  her." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy ;  "  such  was  my 
aunt's  wish,  I  believe,  but  my  stay  from 
home  has  been  already  too  long  pro- 
tracted.", 

**  I  regret  this,"  said  Clemant.     "  Lu 
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cy," — he  stopped,  —  the  door  opened,  — 
Mrs.  Livingtone  reappeared.  Mrs.  Liv- 
iogstone  showed  no  consciousness  of  the 
tete-a-tete  she  had  interrupted.  Lucy 
felt  her  color  sensibly  heighten,  and  glad- 
ly withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  sofa  be- 
^nd  her  aunt. 

It  was  a  dull,  drizzly  evening  —  they 
were  secure  from  visitors.  Mr.  Living- 
stone sat  absorbed  over  the  dry  columns 
of  his  evening  paper.  Presently  Ciemant 
persuaded  Lucy  from  her  corner  to  look 
over  some  fresh  engriivings  which  lay  on 
the  side-table.  She  look  them  up  and 
tried  to  give  her  attention  to  his  remarks. 
They  were  mostly  drawings  of  Italian 
scenery,  fraught  with  interest  from  their 
classical  associations.  Lucy,  unlike  her 
sister  Angie,  was  a  thorough  scholar: 
limited  as  had  been  her  advantages,  she 
had  carefully  made  the  best  of  them,  and 
her  beaming  eye  and  still  flushed  cheek 
showed  her  appreciation  of  these  life-like 
pictures  of  places  which  were  already  a 
part  of  her  mind. 

No  opportunity  for  private  conversa- 
tion offered  under  Mrs.  Livingstone's 
close  vicinity ;  it  was  only  when  they 
were  about  to  separate  that  Ciemant 
managed  to  say,   "  I  propose  a  visit  to 

C ,  Miss  Lawrence,  in  the  course  of 

next  month ;  it  is  very  near  L ,  if  I 

remember  right,  and  I  shall  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  taking  your  home  in  my 
way." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you,"  said 
Lucy,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  glanced  toward  them 
—  the  last  words  had  evidently  caught 
her  ear.  Did  he  mean  something,  after 
all  ?  Well,  if  his  choice  should  settle  on 
Lucy,  she  should  say  nothing ;  it  was  not 
such  a  selection  as  she  should  have  made 
for  him  —  a  simple  country  girl  without 
beauty  or  fortune  ;  but  Lucy's  goodness 
and  gentleness  had  not  failed  to  win  upon 
her,  and  after  all  she  was  her  niece,  her 
own  blood,  her  dead  brother's  child. 

Lucy  did  not  see  Ciemant  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  took  the  early  train  for  New 
York,  and  breakfast  over,  she  seized  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  her  departure  to 
her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  was  not  wholly  un- 


prepared, and  she  made  less  opposition 
than  Lucy  had  anticipated.  Perhaps  she 
penetrated  her  niece's  motives  for  this 
sudden  step,  and  thought  them  very  prop- 
er ones. 

Lucy  wrote  at  once,  by  the  noon  mail, 
of  her  return,  which  she  fixed  for  the 
third  day  following.  Her  aunt  went  out 
on  the  morrow  to  purchase  a  few  valuable 
presents  for  her  sister-in-law  and  niece. 
She  took  Lucy  with  her  to  assist  in  their 
selection. 

Lucy's  eyes  wandered  to  a  set  of 
pearls ;  she  had  lately  heard  Angie  ex- 
press a  desire  for  these  ornaments,  out  of 
use  though  they  would  seem  at  the  quiet 
assemblies  of  a  country  village  Her 
aunt's  glance  followed  the  direction  of 
hers.  She  paused  to  examine  them  and 
ask  their  price  *•  I  thought  to  have  se- 
lected them  for  you,  Liicy,'*  she  remarked, 
as  the  shopman  turned  away  for  a  mo- 
ment to  wait  upon  fresh  comers,  "  if  you 
had  not  so  suddenly  changed  your  mind 
upon  accompanying  me  to  Saratoga." 

Lucy  blushed;  she  had  an  indistinct 
idea  that  her  aunt  understood  the  cause 
of  her  refusal.  "  Such  a  gift  would  have 
afforded  the  most  pleasure  to  Angie,"  she 
stammered.  **  I  seldom  care  for  orna- 
ments." 

Every  woman  cares  to  look  pretty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  no 
outward  aids  are  valueless  for  this. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  smiled  as  she  laid 
back  the  pearls  on  the  soft  bed  of  their 
casket.  "  Then  I  will  send  them  to  An- 
gie,  if  you  prefer,"  she  said,  carelessly. 
If  the  weddmg  should  come  off,  I  can  re- 
place them  with  a  costlier  set,  she 
thought,  as  indeed  Ciemant  can  give  his 
wife  diamonds. 

Lucy  gave  a  cheerful  assent ;  she  was ' 
unselfish  enough  to  find  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  in  the  picture  of  her  sister's  sat- 
isfaction, and,  indeed,  she  had  been  so 
constantly  accustomed  to  taking  a  second 
place,  she  would  have  been  surprised  to 
be  preferred.  As  to  an  ill  omen  in  this 
passing  over  of  bridal  ornaments  to  An- 
gie, that  thought  never  crossed  her.  She 
selected  a  handsome  dress  pattern  of 
heavy  gray  silk  for  her  mother,  chose  for 
herself,  in  lieu  of  dress  or  ornament,  a 
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new  work,  the  advertisement  of  which 
Bhe  had  perused  with  desiring  eyes 
months  before,  and  then  their  steps 
turned  homeward. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  parted  from  her 
niece  with  much  kindness ;  she  even  spoke 
of  a  visit  to  L — ,  which  might  take  place 
in  the  coming  autumn,  and  she  sent  an 
affectionate  message  to  her  sister. 

With  what  different  feelings  Lucy  came 
in  sight  of  her  home  from  those  which 
had  marked  her  departure.  The  light- 
ness of  her  own  heart  shed  a  new  beauty 
over  everything.  Her  mother  and  sister 
received  her  kindly ;  Angie's  quick  eye 
noted  with  surprise  the  improvement  in 
her  appearance.  She  had  quite  lost  the 
every-day  rusticity  of  her  air,  but  per- 
haps this  was  partly  owing  to  the  advan- 
tages of  dress. 

Angie  was  charmed  with  her  present, 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  her  way,  was  no 
less  gratified  with  hers.  They  questioned 
her  eagerly  of  the  incidents  of  her  visit, 
Lucy  had  already  spoken  of  Clemant  in 
her  letters,  as  Mr.  Livingstone's  nephew  ; 
she  alluded  to  him  now  again,  but  with 
the  reserve  naturally  inspired  by  her 
feelings.  She  said  nothing  of  the  invita- 
tion to  Saratoga  —  she  knew  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  her  refusal  to  her 
listeners. 

It  was  late  when  she  went  up  to  her 
chamber.  The  moon  shimmered  between 
the  thick  vines  of  the  jessamine  which 
climbed  over  the  casement,  and  lay  in  a 
broken  shower  of  light,  over  the  plain 
carpet  and  the  white  counterpane.  Lucy 
sat  down  to  indulge  in  a  few  moments' 
reverie  before  she  sought  her  couch.  She 
felt  very  thankful  for  the  new  life  which 
had  dawned  upon  her.  For  the  first  time 
she  wondered  what  her  mother  would 
say,  and  thought  of  the  visit  which  a  few 
weeks  would  bring  round.  How  very 
strange  it  all  seemed!  After  years  of 
loneliness  and  sadness  was  she  to  be  so 
happy  at  last?  Week  after  week  went 
by.  Lucy  fell  back  on  her  old  life,  out- 
wardly, at  least ;  but  beneath  the  surface 
all  was  changed. 

The  close  of  August  had  come,  and 


with  it  Mr.  Clemant  Lucy  had  pre- 
pared her  mother  for  his  appearance, 
mentioning  his  proposed  tour,  and  that, 
from  his  near  proximity  to  their  home, 
he  would  probably  favor  them  with  a 
short  visit.  Had  it  been  her  eldest 
daughter  who  had  spent  these  weeks  do-  , 
mesticated  under  the  same  roof,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  would  at  once  have  assumed 
his  errand;  but  Lucy,  plain  and  uninter- 
esting, always  so  entirely  eclipsed  by 
Angie,  how  could  such  a  suspicion  cross 
her?  She  received  him  cordially,  as  a 
near  connection  of  her  sister's,  and,  we 
may  as  well  confess  it  in  the  outset,  with 
an  idea  that  if  such  an  event  could  come 
about,  he  would  make  a  very  distin- 
guished  match  for  Angie. 

Poor  Lucy !  she  appeared  sadly  at  a 
disadvantage  under  this  meeting;  the 
constraint  which  she  always  i'elt  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  sister  was 
now  deepened  by  her  own  coasciousneas. 
She  saw  her  lover's  eyes  wander  to  An- 
gie ;  he  could  not  but  be  struck  by  h  ?r 
wonderful  beauty,  as  well  as  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  she 
felt  her  heart  sicken  within  her.  It  was 
all  over,  and  she  knelt  down  in  her  cham- 
ber that  night  to  pray  for  strength  to 
meet  what  she  saw  awaited  her. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  her 
pillow  when  she  woke  in  the  morning 
from  a  short,  unrefreshing  sleep.  She 
hurried  her  toilet,  and  drew  near  the 
window,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices. 
They  were  Angle's  clear,  musical  tones ; 
she  heard  her  pleasant  laugh,  and  putting 
aside  the  vines,  caught  sight  of  her  in  the 
garden  beneath,  her  wutering-pot  in  her 
hand,  gliding  among  the  beds  of  odorous 
flowers,  to  which  she  was  distributing  a 
refreshing  shower.  Clemant  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ar- 
bor, watching  her  graceful  movements, 
and  drinking  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  her  life, 
Lucy  threw  an  envious  glance  at  her  sis- 
ter, from  her  concealment.  She  forced 
herself  away  from  the  window  with  a 
sigh,  and  stepped  before  the  mirror  to 
smooth  out  and  arrange  her  dark  hair. 
It  was  a  very  different  face  reflected  to 
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her  eyes  from  the  radiant  one  below,  and 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  last  night's 
wakeful  vigils.  "  I  surrender  him  to 
her,"  she  thought,  stooping  to  pick  up 
her  toilet-pins;  **it  is  all  over." 

Glemant  did  not  form  his  decision  at 
^once,  however,  charmed  as  he  certainly 
was  by  the  grace  and  beauty  which  left 
no  womanly  arts  untried  to  enthrall  him. 
Perhaps  a  sense  of  honor  stayed  him,  for 
he  could  not  forget  the  interrupted  words 
he  had  addressed  to  Lucy,  on  that  last 
evening  of  her  stay  at  his  aunt's.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  had  some  indistinct  impres- 
sion of  the  worth  and  attractions  of  the 
woman  he  was  about  tn  relinquish.  But 
Lucy,  cold  and  proud,  kept  herself  aloof. 
It  was  Angie  who  was  constantly  called 
to  entertain  him,  who  shared  drives  and 
walks,  and  whose  flattering  partiality, 
delicately  veiled  as  it  was,  drew  his  at- 
tention on  more  than  one  occasion.  An- 
gie certainly  loved  him  ;  her  character 
was  too  transparent  for  concealment. 
Lucy  was  a  proud,  intellectual  girl  — 
such  women  are  too  independent  to  care 
much  for  such  matters,  too  cold ;  on  the 
whole,  Angie  suited  him  best. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
followed.  Lucy  heard  it  without  shrink- 
ing ;  she  even  contrived  to  stammer  con- 
gratulations. In  her  heart,  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  felt  an  emotion  very  like  con- 
tempt for  the  man  who  could  allow  him- 
self to  be  so  deceived.  Yet  how  could 
she  blame  him?  She  looked  again  in 
her  mirror,  and  thought,  why  are  some 
lots  so  much  harder  than  others?  If  God 
had  given  me  a  tithe  of  that  beauty 
which  he  has  showered  so  lavishly  on  my 
sister,  I  could  have  kept  this  man's  heart. 
Oh,  Lucy  !  wait  to  the  end,  and  recall, 
too,  the  great  law  of  compensation ;  how 
would  you  change,  even  at  ^is  hour, 
your  whole  heart  and  character  for  An- 
gle's ?  How  would  you  shrink  from  tak- 
ing upon  yourself  her  narrow,  frivolous 
character,  her  ungoverned  impulses. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  perfectly  happy. 
It  was  the  first  burst  of  sunshine  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  since  her  husband's 
death.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
in  the  autumn,  as  late  as  November,  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  to  be  present. 


It  was  a  gloomy  day  which  witnessed 
these  bridals.  A  dreary,  autumn  rain 
was  falling,  and  the  dead  leaves  were 
showering  down  in  banc  f  ils  from  the 
old  sycamore,  whose  heavy  boughs  shaded 
the  gateway.  The  garden-beds  were 
crowded  with  unsightly  dead  stalks  and 
sere  flowers;  the  wind  whistled  with 
a  lonely,  sobbing  breath,  around  the  cor- 
ners of  the  cottage.  Lucy  severed  the 
pale  moss  rosebuds,  the  first  blossoms  of 
the  little  plant  she  had  carefully  tended, 
from  their  parent  stems,  to  lay  upon  her 
sister's  bosom.  Angie  looked  flushed 
and  rosy  in  her  bridal  robes,  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  marble  pallor  of  her 
bridesmaid. 

"  You  are  not  ill,'Lucy?"  asked  her 
mother,  anxiously,  as  she  lingered  in  the 
chamber  where  Lucy  was  giving  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  arrangement  of 
Angle's  glistening  satin  robe.  "  What 
makes  your  eyes  look  so  heavy,  child  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,  I'm  not  at  all  ill,"  said 
Lucy,  stooping  down  again  with  some 
fresh  fold  to  arrange,  but  in  reality  to 
conceal  the  agitation  which  a  kind  word 
aroused. 

"She  has  worked  too  persistently," 
said  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  stood  by. 
"  Really,  Angie,  you  have  to  thank  your 
sister  for  the  pains  she  has  taken  in  this 
charming  outfit.  It  would  not  have  been 
perfect  without  her." 

Angie  looked  up  with  the  supercilious 
glance  of  one  who  was  used  to  sacrifices 
from  others.  "Lucy  is  always  good," 
she  said,  shortly. 

They  went  down  to  the  parlor ;  the 
minister  was  already  there,  and  a  few 
friends  of  the  family.  Clemant  stepped 
forward  to  take  his  bride's  hand ;  Lucy 
and  the  gentleman  in  waiting,  a  friend  of 
Clemant 's,  fell  into  their  places.  The 
ceremony  began  and  ended.  Congratula- 
tions followed ;  Lucy  heard  them  indis- 
tinctly. She  raised  her  eyes  to  meet 
those  of  the  groomsman  riveted  upon  her 
face.  The  look  was  instantly  withdrawn, 
but  a  dread  of  discovery  seized  her  ;  she 
tried  to  arouse  herself.  Little  indeed 
was  expected  of  her,  but  something  was 
due  in  the  eyes  of  strancers.  She  was 
glad  when  the  whole  of  this  painful  scene 
was  over.  ^  , 
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The  storm  cleared  on  the  morrow,  ena- 
bling the  wedding  party  to  take  their  de- 
parture. They  were  to  enter  upon  their 
new  establishment  at  once,  without  the 
formality  of  a  bridal  tour,  which  the 
inclement  season  did  not  render  very 
desirable.  How  would  Angie  grace  her 
new  life,  so  ignorant  of  its  etiquette,  so 
wholly  unversed  in  its  ways?  The  new 
husband  was  as  yet  too  much  in  love 
to  criticise ;   the  aunt  was  not. 

They  went  away  on  that  clear,  Novem- 
ber morning.  Lucy  stood  under  the 
shade  of  the  little  porch,  by  the  side  of 
her  mother,  to  receive  their  adieus.  The 
sere  vines  still  clung  around  the  white 
trellis  work  ;  a  week  ago  they  were  flam- 
ing scarlet ;  the  dead  leaves  lay  thick  in 
the  walk.  It  was  very  like  Lucy's  life, 
that  still,  autumn  morning.  Her  sister 
impres^sed  a  cold  kiss  of  parting  on  her 
check;  her  brother-in-law  would  have 
followed,  but  she  gave  him  her  fingers, 
and  shrank  back  from  any  further  ap- 
proach with  a  movement  she  did  not  care 
to  repress.  Mr.  Fanshawe,  the  grooms- 
man, waited  to  take  her  hand  from  Clem- 
ant ;  her  aunt  had  already  said  her 
adieus. 

The  carriage  started  off.  Lucy  caught 
a  last  glimpse  of  her  sister's  face,  flushed 
with  pride  and  happiness.  She  turned 
away  as  the  carriage  died  out  in  the  turn 
of  the  street,  feeling  as  if  all  joy  and 
gladness  had  died  out  of  her  heart. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

We  pass  over  a  period  of  two  years* 
They  have  brought  many  changes  in  their 
silent  rounds.  We  find  Lucy  on  her  way 
to  visit  her  sister,  called  to  Angle's  home 
by  a  sudden  summons.  She  is  very  ill, 
and  has  sent  for  her  mother.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence is  unhappily  indisposed  and  unable 
to  obey  the  call,  there  is  no  choice  then 
to  her  disturbed  mind  but  to  substitute 
Lucy,  the"  neighbors  will  care  for  her, 
Mrs.  Spencer  is  very  kind,  and  she  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  Angie  sick  with  none 
but  servants  and  hired  nurses  to  watch 
over  her.  Lucy  consents,  not  willingly, 
not  even  cheerfully,  but  her  mother's  en- 
treaties have  too  much  weight  to  be  re- 
jected. Besides  she  has  no  reason  suffi- 
cient to  herself  for  refusing. 


This  was  a  very  different  journey  from 
the  one  which  had  preceded  it.  Lucy 
looked  back  musingly  on  the  young  girl 
with  such  crude  ideas  of  life,  so  warm  with 
faith  and  hope,  who  had  travelled  on  this 
train  rather  more  than  two  years  before. 
It  was  summer  then,  it  was  autumn  now, 
the  change  was  hardly  greater  in  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  nature  than  in  her  inner 
life.  She  had  come  up  to  strength 
through  trial,  the  bloom  and  brightness 
of  the  summer  were  indeed  gone,  but  they 
had  withered  only  to  mature  the  fruit  and 
glory  of  harvest. 

Clemant,  himself,  met  her  at  the  sta- 
tion aa  she  stepped  from  the  platform. 
He  had  expected  his  mother-in-law,  and 
the  disappointment  on  his  face  waa  very 
legible  as  he  took  Lucy's  hand. 

"Mamma  was  too  ill  to  come,"  ex- 
plained Lucy,  **  and  desired  me  to  take 
her  place.  We  had  no  time  to  telegraph. 
How  is  Angle  ?  " 

"  Very  little  better."  He  hurried  her 
to  the  hack  he  had  taken,  and  followed 
her  in.  Lucy  glanced  up  at  him  through 
her  veil  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
He  had  changed  very  much.  It  was  their 
first  meeting  since  the  morning  following 
her  sister's  marriage,  she  would  hardly 
have  known  him,  she  felt  so  with  a  start. 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  come,  Lucy," 
he  said,  recovering  himself,  with  an  effort, 
as  the  coach  rattled  up  the  street,"  An- 
gle will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  she  is  in 
an  extremely  low,  nervous  state." 

He  did  not  add  that  her  demands  upon 
his  own  time  and  attention  were  endless, 
but  Lucy  understood  this  without  the  re- 
mark. 

A  low,  nervous  fever  she  understood 
her  sister's  complaint  to  be.  "  Has  she 
been  sick  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Only  a  week,"  he  replied,  but  she 
had  been  complaining  for  some  time  pre- 
vious. 

They  stopped  in  the  second  street.  A 
bed  of  tan  was  spread  before  the  house 
deadening  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  as  thfiy  halted  upon  it.  Lucy 
threw  a  glance  up  at  the  closely  curtained 
windows  as  she  got  out.  The  mansion 
wore  an  imposing  front  of  brown  stone. 
Clemant  rang  hastily.  A  slipshod,  un- 
tidy looking  girl^answered^the^belL     He 
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u^ered  Lucy  into  iha  hall.  *'  I  will  show 
you  to  your  room,"  he  said,  **  and  you  had 
better  take  off  your  things,  and  have  some 
refreshments,  before  you  see  Angie." 

Lucy  protested  she  was  not  at  all  tired 
and  would  prefer  to  go  to  her  sister's 
chamber  at  once. 

Cleraant  yielded,  and  preceded  her. 
He  went  a  little   in  advance   to   an- 
nounce her  arrival. 

*«  Has  she  come  ?  "  said  an  eager,  quer- 
ulous voice  from  among  the  mass  of  white 
pillows.  The  windows  were  open  and 
the  autumn  air  stole  in  revivingly  between 
the  folds  of  the  drawn  curtains,  while  a 
vase  of  pale  orange  blossoms  placed  on 
the  little  table,  half  covered  with  phials 
of  medicine,  filled  the  chamber  with  their 
sickly  perfume. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  Lucy  has  come ;  your 
mother  was  too  ill." 

"She  could  have  come  if  she  had 
thought  so.  I  don't  doubt,"  muttered  the 
discontented  invalid,  throwing  a  glance 
at  the  door. 

Lucy  stepped  across  the  threshold,  and 
came  up  to  the  bedside. 

She  expected  no  very  cordial  welcome, 
but  she  experienced  some  emotion  as  An- 
gie withdrew  her  thin  fingers  wearily  from 
her  clasp. 

"  You  were  kind  to  come,  Lucy,"  she 
said,  languidly,  but  without  any  appear- 
ance of  gratitude. 

Clemant  went  out  to  order  a  lunch  laid 
in  the  dining-room,  Lucy  took  off  her  bon- 
net and  dusty  travelling  cape,  and  be- 
gan to  arrange  the  pillows,  which  were 
heated  and  disordered  under  the  pressure 
of  the  invalid's  head,  and  to  tidy  the 
room  which  presented  a  state  of  general 
disorder. 

**  I  haven't  seen  the  nurse  since  Fran- 
cis went  out,"  said  Angie,  fretfully.  "  I 
never  shall  get  well  with  the  plague  of 
these  servants.  If  I  ever  do  get  about, 
I'll  turn  them  every  one  away.  Such  a 
trial  as  1  have !  And  there's  Francis,  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  business  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Any  one  would  think  he'd 
stay  away  from  the  store  a  week  at  least 
while  I'm  so  sick." 

"  I  have  come  to  nurse  you,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  get  better," 


said  Lacy,  cheerfully.  "  You  don't  lode 
half  so  sick,  Angie,  as  I  expected  to  find 
you." 

She  had  touched  a  wrong  chord. 

"  That's  what  Francis  says,"  burst  forth 
Angie,  indignantly,  '*  that  I'm  not  half 
so  sick  as  I  think  myself;  you'll  both 
find  out  one  of  these  days." 

"  You  are  sicb,"  said  Lucy,  soothingly. 
"I  didn't  mean  that,  Angie,  but  with 
such  good  care  as.  I  shall  give  you  Wiope 
you  will  soon  get  better." 

Clemant  came  back  to  announce  lunch, 
and  Lucy  followed  him  down  to  the  din- 
ing-room. "  You  must  make  yourself  at 
home,  Lucy,"  he  said,  placing  her  at  the 
table.  "  I  must  run  round  to  the  store, 
and  will  tell  my  uncle  you  have  come. 
Take  care  of  yourself  Angie  is  exact- 
ing, like  all  sick  people.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  bear  with  her.  Now 
you  have  come  I  feel  sure  she  will  soon 
convalesce." 

Lucy  wondered  at  his  neglect  to  men- 
tion her  Aunt  Livingstone.  Could  she  de- 
sert poor  Angie  so  deplorably  alone  among 
strangers  ? 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  task  which  opened 
before  Lucy.  She  had  her  own  impres- 
sions, however,  of  its  nature  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  was  armed  to  meet  it. 
The  confinement  to  a  sick  room  under  al- 
most any  circumstances  is  enervating  and 
wearing  both  to  mind  and  body ;  in  this 
case  the  fretful ness  and  impatience  of  the 
invalid  doubled  the  burden.  Used  all 
her  life  to  the  indulgences  of  affection, 
and  to  submission  from  all  around  her, 
she  put  little  control  to  her  wants  or  ex- 
actions Clemant,  to  do  him  justice, 
acted  the  part  of  a  husband  with  much 
consideration  and  kindness,  but  it  was 
very  evident  that  his  short-lived  love  for 
his  wife  had  already  died  out.  He  had 
learned  to  distinguish  the  true  florimel 
from  the  false  This  was  not  surprising ; 
most  men  would  have  made  the  discovery 
earlier. 

Angie  recovered  slowly,  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  January,  that  she 
was  able  to  quit  her  chamber.  It  hap- 
pened on  that  very  day  of  her  first  advent 
to  the  drawing-room,  that  Mrs.  Living- 
stone made  her  appearance.     She   had 
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been  absent  for  nearly  three  montbs  on  a 
protracted  visit  to  her  daughter ;  she  had 
not  met  Lucy  before  since  her  last  visit 
to  L — ,  on  the  occasion  of  her  nephew's 
marriage. 

"How  wonderfully  you  have  improved," 
she  said,  regarding  her  with  much  inte- 
rest ;  "my  dear,  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you." 

Angie  turned  to  bestow  a  careless  ex- 
amination on  her  sister  ;  she  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  flattering  opinion. 

**  You  have  not  seen  Lucy  for  so  long, 
aunt,"  she  observed,  languidly;  "you 
have  forgotten  how  she  us^  to  look." 

Visitors  came  that  evening;  Cleraant's 
old  friend,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who  had  offici- 
ated as  groomsman  at  his  wedding,  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  one  a  foreign  count, 
who  somehow  inspired  Lucy  at  first  sight 
with  an  instinctive  repugnance.  Angie 
was  still  in  the  drawing-room,  attired  in 
a  fashionable  evening  dress,  whose  low 
neck  and  flowing  lace  sleeves  had  drawn 
down  her  husband's  gentle  reproofs,  to 
which  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  She  exerted 
herself  to  entertain  her  guests.  Fan- 
shawe approached  Lucy,  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  their  meeting.  Clemant's 
eyes  wandered  once  or  twice  toward 
them ;  a  painful  consciousness  oppressed 
him ;  yet,  what  was  Lucy*s  future  to  him  7 
he  had  relinquished  her  hand  of  his  own 
choice. 

CHAPTER   V. 

Another  period  of  weeks  went  by; 
Lucy  still  remained  with  her  sister,  now 
at  Angle's  express  desire.  Perhaps  she 
was  actuated  in  this  request  by  selfish 
motives ;  for  Lucy's  superintendence  of 
her  household  lifled  much  of  the  burden 
of  care  from  her  shoulders.  Lucy  had 
received,  too,  cheering  letters  from  her 
mother.  She  was  now  wholly  convales- 
cent, and  did  not  desire  her  visit  to  be 
shortened  on  her  account.  There  was 
another  motive  beneath  these,  but  one 
which  Lucy  hardly  acknowledged  to  her- 
self. It  was  not  her  growing  interest  in 
Fanshawe,  though  that  gentleman's  atten- 
tions were  slowly  taking  shape,  and  were 
not  decidedly  repulsed,  but  an  awaken- 


ing anxiety  for  Angie.  She  said  to  her- 
self it  was  absurd,  that  she  was  utterl j 
wrong,  but  she  could  not  so  readily  cast 
off  her  fears.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
Italian  count,  whose  call  took  place  on 
the  first  evening  of  Angie's  appearance 
below.  Unhappily,  Angie  had  never 
shared  in  the  aversion  which  her  sister 
had  at  first  sight  so  strangely  conceived. 
On  the  contrary,  the  count  had  of  late 
been  one  of  her  privileged  admirers,  and 
their  intimacy  had  even  drawn  some  re- 
marks the  past  season  at  Saratoga. 

Angie  was  now  fully  restored  to  con- 
valescence, and  beginning  to  enter,  with 
new  avidity,  on  the  busy  life  which  she 
had  led  the  previous  season.  The  ball- 
room, the  opera,  the  theatre,  almost 
every  evening  had  its  round  of  excite- 
ment. Clemant  accompanied  her  but 
seldom;  such  dissipations  were  little  to 
his  taste,  and  he  left  her  to  accept  the 
services  of  some  other  escort.  As  for 
Lucy,  she  had  no  desire  to  "be  brought 
out,"  and  Angie  seemed  to  understand 
thoroughly  her  indifference  on  this  point. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  she  accompanied 
her  to  the  opera,  and  once  or  twice  to  the 
theatre,  when  some  more  interesting  play 
than  usual  was  announced  in  the  pro- 
gramme. It  was  OB  these  latter  occasions 
that  the  count's  partiality  for  her  sister 
drew  her  attention.  At  first  she  tried  to 
believe  herself  in  fault,  then  she  wondered 
how  Angie  could  endure  his  presumption, 
and  then  she  began  to  fear,  she  hardly 
knew  what. 

She  would  speak  to  Angie,  she  decided 
at  last,  and  she  did  so,  after  a  series  of 
delays  and  procrastinations. 

It  was  at  an  unfortunate  moment. 
The  scandal  which  was  now  assuminff 
shape  had  reached  Clemant,  and  aroused 
all  his  indignation.  Too  angry  for  re- 
flection, he  seized  the  first  opportunity, 
when  alone  with  his  wife,  to  reproach  her 
with  her  folly. 

Little  used  to  control,  Angie  flung  back 
his  reproof  with  haughty  disdain.  As 
to  her  staying  at  home,  moped  up  night 
after  night,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
If  he  disliked  the  gentlemen  who  were 
polite  enough  to  volunteer  their  eesort, 
why  not  accompany  her  himself  7 
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That  was  impossible,  Clemant  said, 
coldly ;  but  he  owed  it  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  her  that  the  person  who  filled  his 
place  on  such  occasions  should  be  unex* 
ceptionable. 

The  conversation  ended  with  onlj  this 
result,  ^^  a  mutual  embitterment» 

It  was  on  that  very  morning  that  Lucy 
renewed  the  subject.  Angle  cut  her  short 
wiUi  frigid  politeness. 

"  It  is  very  like  you,  Lucy,  you  little 
saint,  to  have  such  queer  fancies.  The 
count  is  very  polite  to  me,  but  not  more 
than  a  dozen  others.  If  you  went  into 
society  as  I  do,  how  you  would  be  ehocked 
every  day ! " 

«» It  is  a  wrong  state  of  things,"  said 
Lucy,  mildly ;  «*  such  attentions  must  wear 
away  a  woman's  love  from  her  husband. 
Dear  Angie,  I  think  you  are  in  fault." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  her  sister,  angrily, 
"  don't  presume  to  preach  to  me." 

*«  I  think  Aunt  Livingstone  does  not 
approve  of  t!ie  count's  attentions,"  re- 
sumed Lucy ;  "  she  said  to  me  only 
yesterday  that  she  b2lieved  he  was  a  dis- 
sipated rcue^  and  doubted  if  he  was  any 
count  at  all." 

Angie  colored  violently.  *•  Lucy,"  she 
said,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  have  you 
been  talking  to  Mr.  Clemant?" 

**  No,"  said  Lucy,  in  surprise,  "  no, 
indeed." 

"1  don't  know,"  said  Angie  suspi- 
ciously ;  **  Lucy,  1  always  thought  Clem- 
ant had  a  fancy  for  you  when  you  were 
so  long  at  Aunt  Livingstone's.  Don't 
let  me  see  what  I  don't  wish  to  discover." 

Lucy  looked  up  indignantly  ;  she  could 
face  her  sister  now.  &e  cold  malicious- 
ness of  the  charge  took  away  a  reply. 

Angle's  point  was  gained;  she  had 
withdrawn  attention  from  herself.  She 
got  up,  presently,  and  humming  an  opera 
air,  went  up  to  her  chamber. 

That  afternoon  she  went  out  to  a  pre- 
arranged drive  with  the  count. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  tale  over  which 
we  have  little  inclination  to  linger.  An- 
gie, like  many  a  thoughtless  woman 
before  her,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  true 
friends,  succumbed  to  evil. 

She  went  away,  at  last,  on  the  night 
following  a  stormy  interview  with  her 
husband,  to  her  new  choice. 


It  was  a  sudden  and  a  most  ternble 
blow.  Clemant's  courage  for  the  time 
seemed  to  sink  beneath  it.  He  thought 
less  of  the  love  he  had  borne  her  tvan 
the  irremediable  disgrace.  Happily  there 
were  no  innocent  little  children  to  be 
stained  by  their  mother's  crime.  He 
roused  himself  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Lucy,  who  had  remained  with  her  sis- 
ter, and  done  all  in  her  power  to  reconcile 
the  unhappy  couple,  and  avert  this  last 
misfortune,  returned  to  her  mother,  to 
bear  to  her,  and  break  as  she  could,  the 
bitter  tidings. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  went  into  convulsions ; 
a  brain  fever  followed,  and  she  lay  for 
weeks  unconscious ;  a  blessed  uncon- 
sciousness, Lucy  felt,  as  she  watched  over 
her.  She  doubted  if  her  reason  could 
otherwise  have  borne  the  shock. 

What  a  bitter  awakening  followed  in 
the  long  days  of  convalescence !  She 
murmured  at  the  hand  which  had  led  her 
back  to  life,  and  scalding  tears  wet  her 
pillow  over  the  thought  of  her  still 
belove^  child,  homeless  and  deserted  in 
the  wide  world. 

**  To  think  she  should  have  been  so  un- 
grateful I  and  such  a  home  as  she  had, 
every  desire  of  her  heart  gratified." 

"Prosperity  does  not  always  agree 
with  us,"  said  the  aged  minister,  who  sat 
by  her  bedside  to  administer  such  poor 
consolation  as  his  kind  heart  could  pre- 
sent. "Ood  might  have  stayed  your 
child,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  if  he  had  judged 
it  best  in  his  wisdom ;  he  suffered  her  to 
fiall  for  some  wise  purpose." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know !  She  is  lost 
to  me  and  to  herself." 

"  He  will  bring  her  back,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, after  all  her  wanderings.  The 
memory  of  her  mother*s  love  will  aave 
her  yet." 

•»  I  don't  know,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
•*  I'm  afraid  I  was  too  fond  of  her.  I 
doated  on  that  child.  She  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  winning  than  Lucy ;  if  it 
had  been  Lucy,  poor  girl,  I  shouldn't 
have  wondered  so  much." 

"  We  prepare  our  own  sorrows  often- 
times." 

The  minister  put  these  words  back 
from  his  lips. 

Mrs.   Lawrence   cam^^ut[^    her 
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chamber  a  changed  woman,  she  went 
round  among  her  old  duties  with  noise- 
less steps,  like  a  wan,  troubled  ghost. 

Months  wore  by ;  it  was  in  the  dawn 
of  another  spring  that  a  letter  came  from 
Mrs.  Livingstone ;  she  was  ill  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  Lucy,  if 
her  mother  could  part  with  her  for  a 
short  time. 

Lucy  went,  she  found  her  aunt  con- 
fined to  her  chamber  under  the  closing 
stages  of  a  slow,  nervous  fever,  and  glad 
indeed  of  her  presence  and  attention. 

Here  she  again  met  Clemant ;  he  still 
kept  up  his  ibrmer  establishment,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  a  housekeeper,  but 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  unqje's. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  after  all  which 
had  pa^ssed,  he  should  still  entertain  pre- 
sumptuous thoughts  of  Lucy,  but  that  ho 
did  80  the  result  proved. 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  her  re- 
turn home,  and  they  sat  together  in  the 
drawing-room  where  Lucy  had  played 
and  sang  to  him  on  the  closing  evening 
of  that  long  ago  visit.  Clemant  laid  his 
hopes  before  her,  now  in  full  detail,  but 
with  the  agitation  of  one  who  feels  deeply 
how  much  hangs  upon  the  first  words  of 
the  reply. 

It  was  in  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  he 
had  purposely  shaped  his  call  at  that 
hour  to  find  her  alone,  and  Lucy  had  just 
risen  to  ring  for  lights. 

She  stood  still ;  the  deepening  shadows 
hid  her  flushed  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes. 

"  You  shock  me,  Mr.  Clemant !  "  she 
exclaimed,  indignantly,  »•  what !  my  sis- 
ter *s  husband." 

"Oh,  Lucy,  how  can  you  answer  me  in 
this  way ;  the  law  has  released  me  from 
that  unhappy  woman,  she  is  dead  to  us 
all." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  "  to  you,  perhaps, 
but  no  shame  or  sin  can  break  t&e  tie  of 
blood.  Angle  had  her  excuses,  too,  she 
knew  nothing  but  indulgence  at  home, 
she  was  never  crossed,  you  met  her  faults 
with  sternness;  if  you  had  been  patient, 
she  might  have  been  your  wife  to-day." 

**  Lucy,  I  bore  with  her  again  and 
again,  Cfod  knows  how  much !  " 

"  Having  married  her,  it  was  your  duty 
to  have  borne  with  her  all  her  life."         I 

"  Bear  my  disgrace?  " 


"  No,"  said  Lucy,  **  but  I  have  blamed 
your  sternness  again  and  again  in  my 
heart.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I 
marry  you  now,  I  know  we  are  not  suited. 
1  should  never  have  been  happy  with 
you ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise  than  it  i^, 
Angie  stands  between  us." 

"  You  allude  to  the  past,"  said  Clem- 
ant, catching  at  the  broken  straw.  "  1 
was  mad  then,  worse  than  mad,  but  not 
the  first  man  who  has  been  infatuated 
with  a  pretty  face.  I  thought  you  cold, 
too,  Lucy,  I  believed  that  you  were  in- 
capable of  love ;  I  have  seen  ray  error." 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  regret  on  my  own 
part,"  said  Lucy,  quietly.  "  I  am  sure 
it  was  all  for  the  best." 

Clemant  rose  to  go ;  he  could  not  quite 
relinquish  his  suit. 

*•  You  love  another,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"  That,"  returned  Lucy,  "is  a  question 
you  have  no  right  to  ask." 

"  I  am  answered,"  he  said,  sorrowfully, 
as  he  turned  to  go  out. 

The  bell  rang;  he  passed  Fanahawe 
in  the  hall.  The  two  looked  at  each 
other ;  neither  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  other's  errand. 

Fanshawe  passed  on  with  a  lightened 
step.  He  could  not  in  his  heart  have 
doubted  Lucy's  refusal  of  such  a  suit ; 
but  the  certainty  removed  the  last  grain 
of  uneasiness  which  had  weighed  upon  his 
spirits. 

The  servant  threw  open  the  door  before 
him,  bearing  lights.  Lucy  still  stood  in 
a  thoughtful  position,'  leaning  on  ihe 
piano,  her  face  supported  by  her  hand. 

The  involuntary  glance  and  blush  which 
greeted  him  showed  in  part  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts ;  they  were  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  joy.  She  thought  of  her  unfor- 
tunate sister,  the  downward  path  she  had 
chosen,  and  her  own  opening  prospect^. 
God  had  been  very  good ;  he  had  denied 
her  girlish  fancy,  but  in  him  whom  he 
had  sent  at  last,  she  had  found  the  ideal 
of  her  womanhood.  Better,  far  better 
suited  to  her  than  ever  Clemant  could 
have  been. 

He  knew,  too,  the  story  of  her  first  un- 
asked preference ;  she  understood  it  as  well 
if  his  lips  had  told  her,  and  he  honored 
her  the  more ;  she  was  happy  in  that. 
Lucy  went  up  to  her  ai^t's  room  that 
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evening  with  roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  a 
new  joy  in  her  heart. 

«*  You  have  had  visitors,  my  dear," 
said  her  aant,  looking  at  her. 

**  Yes,  aant,  Mr.  Fansfaawe  has  just 
gone  out." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  said  nothing  mare, 
but  her  eyes  fell  with  a  little  sober 
thought.  Ah,  if  Clemant  had  but  chosen 
wisely  !  how  much  sorrow  we  bring  upon 
ourselves ! 

Six,  eight  years  have  passed  since  this 
last  marriage,  Lucy  is  happy  in  a  home 
where  her  goodness  and  virtues  diffuse 
unalloyed  peace ;  no  trace  has  been  gath- 
ered of  Angie.  Clemant  is  still  unmar- 
ried ;  he  has  immersed  his  disappointments 
in  business,  and  promises  to  become  a 
millionnaire.  Mrs.  Lawrence  still  lives 
alone,  by  her  own  choice,  in  the  old  brown 
cottage;  nightly  she  kneels  down  and 
prays  that  God  will  guide  back  to  it  the 
steps  of  her  wandering  daughter.  Poor 
Angie,  you  who  so  blindly  wrecked  your 
lot,  God  have  pity  on  you ! 


Rbadinq  and  Thinking.  —  It  is  good 
to  read,  mark,  learn,  but  it  is  better  to 
inwardly  digest.  It  is  good  to  read,  bet- 
ter to  think  —  better  to  think  one  hour 
than  to  read  ten  hours  without  thinking. 
Thinking  is  to  reading  (if  the  book  read 
have  everything  in  it)  what  rain  and 
sunshine  are  to  the  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  —  the  influence  which  maketh  it 
bear  and  bring  forth  thirty,  forty,  an 
hundred  fold.  To  read  is  to  gather  into 
the  bam  or  storehouse  of  the  mind  ;  to 
think  is  to  cast  seed-corn  into  the  ground, 
to  make  it  productive.  To  read  is  to  col- 
lect information;  to  think  is  to  evolve 
power. 


A  Fine  Thought.  —  A  French  writer 
has  said  that,  "  to  dream  gloriously,  you 
must  act  gloriously  while  you  are  awake, 
and  to  bring  angels  down  to  converse 
with  you  in  your  sleep,  you  must  labor 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  during  the  day." 


Thi  great  test  by  which  one  may  know 
where  he  stands  in  God's  universe  is  to 
know  what  he  loves  and  why  he  loves  it. 


RESURRECTION. 

73y  Re-v.  G-.  T.  FlanclerH. 

Old  'Winter  still  maintains  his  throne 

In  chilling  Testroents  clad. 
But  on  the  Future^s  brow  are  s^t 

The  hopes  that  make  us  glad. 

Springs,  long  ago,  faint  whispers  give 

Of  Winter's  yanquished  reign. 
Of  green  things  peeping  throagh  the  mould. 

And  earth  renewed  again. 

I  see  the  battle-fields  whereon 

The  flowers  were  stricken  low ; 
I  hear  the  frost-truops  of  the  North 

Their  shout  of  triumph  blow. 

Old  Winter  shakes  his  icy  beard. 

And  hurls  to  earth  his  lance; 
The  forests,  fields,  and  garden  blooms. 

Are  withered  by  his  glance. 

Bat  downward,  rioping  from  the  sky, 

I  see  a  golden  beam 
That  blinds  his  eyes,  and  thaws  his  beard. 

And  liberates  the  stream* 

From  silect  recesses,  ere  long. 
The  spires  of  grass  shall  spring; 

And  flowers  come  forth  with  fragrant  orown. 
To  coronate  their  King. 

Thus  everywhere  Death  yields  to  Life, 

And  Growth  succeeds  Decay; 
An  angel  comes  to  every  tomb 

And  rolls  the  stone  away. 

So  too  onr  iKs  that  cluster  fiist. 

And  leagued  against  us  stand ; 
Are  vanquished  by  the  joys  that  come 

From  out  the  Better  Land  ! 

The  nation  gp*oans  beneath  the  woes 

Of  pitiless,  bloody  War; 
But  on  its  near  horixon  gleams 

The  Resurreotiun  Star. 

Foot  to  foot,  and  &oe  to  face. 

We're  marshalled  in  the  strife; 
Bat  ever  near  us  ope  the  gates 

OftheLnmortalLife! 

Oh,  weary  toiler,  be  strong ! 

Stem  Winter  disappears. 
Spring  oomes  to  hold  the  vacant  throne 

Through  everlasting  yearn ! 
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J^y  MisB  Minnie  B„  IDavIb*- 

A  LARQH  and  motley  crowd  had  gath* 
ered  to  hear  a  philanthropist  preacher, 
who  felt  his  especial  mission  to  be  to  the 
poor  and  erring.  There  were  some  re« 
spectable  citisens  there,  but  many  poor 
and  fallen  men  and  women,  who  were 
starving  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  speaker's  toice  was  full  of  tender 
pathos,  for  it  flowed  from  a  heart  of  love 
and  pity.  He  spake  as  to  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  told  them  of  their  Father  in 
heaven,  and  of  their  inheritance  on  high. 
He  dwelt  long  upon  the  infinite  value  of 
the  human  soul,  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
who  died  for  them.  They  might  curse 
God,  but  they  could  not  turn  his  love ; 
they  might  hide  in  haunts  of  wickedness, 
but  the  blessed  Saviour  would  find  them  ! 
The  meanest,  the  vilest  in  his  hearing, 
were  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Father  than  all  the  uncounted  treasures 
of  earth  and  sky*  Oh,  would  they  not 
turn  from  the  paths  of  sin  and  folly,  and 
love  and  obey  that  God  ? 

Some  smiled  with  wondering  joy ;  some 
wept,  for  the  matchless  story,  so  old,  yet 
ever  new,  thrilled  all  hearts. 

A  wretched,  sin-stained  woman  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  vestibule.  She  felt  un- 
worthy to  enter  and  sit  with  the  multitude, 
but  she  heard  the  words  of  that  Christian 
discourse ;  and  all  the  hardness  and  bit* 
temess  of  her  soul  was  softened,  and 
blessings  fell  like  a  mantle  upon  her. 
Long,  long  ago,  she  had  heard  of  Jesus, 
but  it  was  among  the  half-forgotten  things 
of  her  childhood.  She  had  trod  the  path 
of  sin,  and  knew  its  horror  and  woe  bet* 
■ter  than  any  could  tell  her,  and  oh,  was 
it  possible  that  she  could  leave  it — that 
she  could  find  the  heaven  and  purity  and 
peace!  Was  she  of  such  value  in  the 
sight  of  Almighty  God?  would  Jesus 
find  and  save  her  7 

She  covered  her  face  while  her  form 
shook  with  convulsive  sobs.  At  that 
moment  the  people  came  crowding  out, 
and  she  heard  the  kind  voice  of  the 
preacher  near  her.  She  looked  up  to 
see  his  benign  face,  then  weeping  more 
bitterly  than  before,  passed  out  into  the 
darkness. 


Next  morning's  sun  shone  brightly  over 
the  city,  bringing  a  day  of  peace  and 
gladness  to  many  hearts,  and  one  of  pain 
and  anguish  to  many  more.  The  automn 
days  were  beginning  to  be  cool,  and  a 
cheerful  fire  sparkl^  in  the  grate  of  a 
certain,  cozy  sitting-room.  A  grayhaired 
gentleman  sat  in  the  fire^shine,  with  his 
eyes  closed  as  though  he  mused.  And 
near  him  a  mother  held  a  prattling  little 
girl.  The  mother  was  young,  and  the 
child  was  beautiful. 

"  An'  sure,  ma'am,  there's  a  woman  in 
the  kitchen  as  would  like  to  see  ye,**  said 
Betty,  abruptly  opening  the  door. 

'•  Who  is  she,  and  what  does  she  want  T  " 
asked  the  lady,  lookinff  up  from  the  face 
of  her  child  which  shenad  been  contem* 
plating  with  idolizing  affection. 

♦*  E&r  name  is  Nancy  Cole,  an'  she's  a 
bad  woman,  indeed  not  fit  for  the  likes  of 
ye  to  spake  to." 

<*  Give  her  something  to  eat  and  send 
her  away ! " 

*'But  it  is  the  lady  she  is  after  seeing, 
for  work  to  do." 

•*  Then  tpll  her  I  have  no  work  for  such 
as  she,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  shade  of 
annoyance  in  her  tone. 

"Indade,  that's  what  I  will!"  ex- 
claimed Betty,  turning  away  with  a  sat- 
isfied air. 

"  What  does  the  poor  woman  want?'* 
asked  the  gentleman,  looking  up  quickly. 

<*  She  wanted  work,  father,  but  I  have 
none  for  her." 

*<  And  not  even  a  word  of  kindness  and 
encouragement,  Sarah ! " 

**  But  Betty  bajb  she  is  a  bad  woman,'* 
said  Mrs.  May  deprecatingly. 

**  Still  she  is  our  sister,  yours  and  mine, 
her  degradation  does  not  make  the  tie  less 
binding." 

<*  But  I  dare  not  trust  such  persons, 
and  I  shrink  from  having  any  intercourse 
with  them." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  said,  **God  pity  the  poor  woman! 
those  like  herself  will  only  help  to  drag 
her  down,  and  the  good  will  shrink  from 
her  for  fear  of  contamination ! 

**  Father,  I  was  wrong,  I  see  it  now ;  I 
will  call  her  back  and  help  her  if  I  can." 
And  Mrs.  May  placed  her  child  upon 
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tlie  floor,  and  hastily  passed  from  the  room; 
but  she  was  too  late.  Nancy  Cole  had 
left  the  house  mattering  wrathiiillj. 

Poor  Nancy!  homeless,  heart-broken, 
sinning  Nancy!  Yet  in  her  being  were 
all  the  elements  of  true  womanhood  —  the 
germ  of  the  iuture  angel !  Alas,  that 
such  heavenly  attributes  should  be  so  per^ 
verted,  so  crushed  and  dwarfed,  but  thanks 
be  to  Him  who  hath  set  his  image  in  the 
human  soul,  they  were  not,  could  not  be 
utterly  destroyed ! 

Early  in  life,  Nancy  Cole  had  been 
thrust  out  into  the  cold  and  selfish  world. 
Without  the  guide  of  principle,  or  the  safe- 
guards of  home  and  friends,  she  easily  f^ll 
a  prey  to  temptation.  For  years  she  had 
bcMsn  the  companion  of  vile  men  and  women, 
and  of  late  she  had  fallen  still  lower,  so 
that  she  had  no  spot,  however  wretched, 
to  call  home. 

But  by  accident  —  nay,  providential- 
ly—  she  had  heard  the  persuasive  words 
of  the  city  missionary,  and  she  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  her  degradation  and  misery. 
She  was  half  frenzied  that  morning ;  but 
something  like  hope  lingered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  her  soul.  Was  it  possible,  oh, 
was  it  possible,  as  the  good  minister  had 
said,  that  she  should  lay  down  that  load 
of  sin  and  woe,  and  be  at  peace  with  her- 
self and  Ood. 

Hunger  was  gnawing  at  her  vitals,  as 
she  wildly  paced  the  streets,  unheeded 
by  the  busy  multitude,  and  she  gazed  in 
through  the  peaceful  homes,  and  looked 
upon  blessed  fathers  and  mothers  and  in- 
nocent children  until  the  hunger  of  her 
heart  was  more  torturing  than  her  physi- 
cal need. 

She  sought  for  work  to  keep  her  from 
starvation  and  sin,  but  from  every  door 
she  was  turned  coldly  away.  When  Mrs. 
May's  servant  told  her  with  an  expression 
of  contempt  upon  her  honest  features,  that 
the  mistress  had  no  work  for  such  as  she, 
her  heart  hardened  with  bitterness  and 
hate. 

She  stole  round  the  house  and  looked 
in  at  the  window.  The  old  gentleman 
had  left  ihe  room,  but  the  mother  and 
child  were  there, —  the  lady  sewing  with 
a  pensive  air,  and  the  child  busy  with  her 
toys.    Nancy  Cole  looked  upon  the  peace- 


ful scene  with  clenched  hands  and  burn- 
ing eyes.  She  noticed  everything,  even 
to  the  minuti«  of  the  child's  dress,  the 
pretty  rose-colored  frock,  and  its  white 
apron  with  its  daint}*  trimming.  She 
hated  it  for  its  beauty,  and  its  mother  for 
her  happiness.  She  was  no  older  than 
the  woman  sitting  there,  so  rich  in  love, 
so  secure  in  virtue  and  peace.  Yet  what 
a  gulf  divided  them !  One  had  every- 
thing, the  other  nothing ;  and  of  all  her 
affluence,  of  all  that  which  makes  her  life 
precious,  the  happy  woman  had  not  even 
a  word  of  pity  for  the  wretched  one. 

The  glimmer  of  hope  went  out  in  a 
storm  of  passion  and  despair.  With  up- 
raised hand  she  invoked  maledictions  upon 
the  mother  and  child,  and  then  resumed 
her  wanderings  ip  the  streets.  But  she 
called  at  no  more  houses ;  she  had  only 
dreamed  a  bright,  mocking  dream ;  she 
could  never  lay  her  burden  of  misery 
down;  she  would  never  try,  but  would  hug 
it  close  to  her  heart,  and  be  miserable  and 
wicked  always! 

Just  at  night-fall  she  found  herself  by 
the  bridge  over  the  river.  Even  above 
the  din  of  machinery  she  could  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  water.  Madness  was  on 
her  brain,  and  she  thought  to  plunge  into 
the  wild  waters  and  be  at  rest.  It  was  a 
lonely  hour,  yet  she  must  wait  until  a  few 
passers-by  should  be  out  of  sight.  She 
drew  one  side  into  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
building  to  wait  her  time.  A  little  sob- 
bing child  was  crouched  in  one  comer. 
Whose  was  it?  How  came  it  there  ?  The 
pink  frock  and  white  apron  she  knew;  the 
beautiful  face  with  its  frame  of  golden 
curls  she  knew.  It  was  the  one  she  had 
seen  a  few  hours  before,  in  its  peaceful 
home,  the  idol  of  the  woman  she  had 
hated  and  cursed. 

The  little  one  had  strayed  from  home, 
and  without  donbt  its  parents  were  search- 
ing for  it  in  fearful  anxiety,  A  cruel, 
exultant  joy  filled  her  breast  as  she  lifted 
it  inher  arms,  "  They  shall  never  find  her! " 
she  cried  aloud,  "  she  shall  sleep  with  me 
in  the  river  bed.  That  mother  scorned 
me,  and  now  I  hold  her  baby  close  to  my 
heart !  Oh,  wouldn't  she  speak  fair  to 
me  now?  wouldn't  she  go  down  on  her 
knees  and  pray  for  mercy?     But  I'll 
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have  uo  mercj,  even  as  she  had  none  for 
me"! 

"  I  can't  find  my  mother.  Will  you  take 
little  Annie  May  home  ?  " 

What  a  soft,  pleading  voice !  somehow 
it  softened  the  half- insane  woman,  and 
she  smiled  upon  the  child. 

"  It  will  not  hurt  the  little  one,"  she 
thought ;  "  the  water  will  seem  cold  only 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  its  happy  mother 
will  know  what  misery  is !  " 

Annie's  wistful,  frightened  blue  eyes 
looked  confidingly  in  the  pale,  haggard 
face  of  Nancy  Cole.  "  Please  take  me 
home  ! "  she  lisped  in  touching  accents. 

Nancy  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  you  will  take  little  Annie 
home!"  and  the  loving  child  flun^  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  pressed  her 
fresh,  rosy  lips  upon  her  hollow  cheek. 

That  caress,  that  kiss,  the  fragrant 
breath  mingling  with  hers,  changed  her 
cruel  purpose  in  an  instant.  She  could 
not  harm  a  single  hair  of  the  little  angePs 
head.  "  I'll  take  you  home,"  she  said 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  "  I 
will  tell  your  proud  mother  that  I  hate 
her,  and  unwillingly  I  bring  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse  to  her  home." 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  watchman 
cry,  "  A  child  is  lost !  a  girl  three  years 
old  ;  missing  since  noon  ;  blue  eyes  and 
curly  hair ;  had  on  a  pink  dress  and  white 
apron  —  a  child  is  lost ! " 

Nancy  wrapped  little  Annie  in  her  own 
tattered  shawl,  and  hurried  along  the  way, 
never  faltering  an  instant,  though  she  was 
worn  with  excitement  and  long  abstinence. 
She  had  found  the  child,  but  felt  no  joy 
in  the  thought  of  that  which  she  was  to 
impart  to  others,  only  a  spiteful,  unholy 
sense  of  triumph,  that  the  woman  who 
had  scorned  her,  should  owe  her  so  much, 

Mrs.  May  had  grown  quite  wild  with 
anxiety  and  fear.  **  Oh,  Betty,"  she  said 
to  her  faithful  girl,  "  it  is  night  and  my 
darling  is  not  found !  I  will  go  out  and 
search  for  her  again ;  I  will  not  stay  here 
inactive ! "    . 

Betty  wiped  her  eje8,  saying,  "  I  am 
pure  ma*am,  the  sweet  crayther  will  be 
f  jund,  and  the  master  told  ye  to  stay  here 
to  take  care  of  her  when  they  bring  her 
home." 


**  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  find 
her  before  anybody  else.  Oh,  where  is 
my  little  Annie  —  who  will  take  care  of 
her  to-night  ?  Hark !  somebody  is  coming 
in  —  'tis  my  darling,  I  hear  her  voice !  " 

Nancy  Cole  staggered  into  the  room 
with  her  precious  burden,  and  sank  down 
exhausted.  The  mother  clasped  her  child 
in  silent  transport,  and  Betty  exclaimed, 
and  wiped  her  eyes  vigorously. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  bringing  my 
darling  home !  Where  did  you  find  her?  " 
said  Mrs.  May  to  Nancy. 

**  I  found  her  by  the  bridge,  a  long  way 
from  here.  I  knew  she  was  yours,  and  I 
brought  her  home,  though  you  sent  me 
away  this  morning  because  1  was  too  bad 
even  for  you  to  speak  to.  I  couldn't 
harm  the  child,  though  I  would  rather 
have  cursed  than  blessed  you,  her  mother." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Are  you  the  woman 
who  called  this  morning?  Oh,  forgive 
me,  and  may  God  forgive  me,  too !  I 
love  you  and  bless  you !  and  Mrs.  May 
took  Nancy  Cole's  hand  in  hers,  and  press- 
ed it  fervently. 

But  Betty  frowned,  and  eyed  Nancy 
disdainftilly.  "  It  is  Nancy  Cole,  ma'am, 
an'  what  do  you  think  she  brought  Annie 
home  for?  I'll  tell  ye ;  it's  for  the  pay ! 
an'  'tis  not  the  first  time  that  childers 
have  been  taken  from  their  own  door-step, 
and  then  brought  back  after  the  mithers 
had  cried  their  eyes  out,  just  for  the  mo- 
ney." 

**  Oh,  Betty !  "  remonstrated  her  mis- 
tress. 

**  Ask  the  child,"  said  Nancy,  rising  to 
her  feet,  but  sinkipg  back  again  from 
Weakness. 

From  little  Annie's  artless  story  they 
soon  learned  the  truth  of  what  Nancy  had 
said,  and  Betty  half  ashamed,  retired  to 
the  kitchen. 

Then  the  father  and  grandfather  came 
in,  sad  and  discouraged,  to  find  the  lost 
treasure  they  had  sought  unavailingly, 
safe  in  its  mother's  arms. 

It  was  a  moment  of  joy  and  surprise, 
and  Nancy's  heart  softened,  and  a  mist 
came  before  her  eyes  as  she  saw  the  little 
one  pressed  first  to  one  and  then  the  other 
manly  breast. 

'<  This  is  the  person  we  must  thank  and 
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reward,**  said  Mrs.  May;  "  she  found  An- 
nie away  down  by  the  bridge,  and  brought 
her  to  me  in  her  anns.*' 

But  Nancy  shrank  away  from  their 
cordial  and  grateful  words.  She  knew  the 
gray-haired  man;  it  was  the  minister 
whose  words  had  moved  her  so  strangely. 
He  in  her  eyes  was  so  noble  and  exalted, 
that  she  felt  unworthy  even  to  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere.  She  drew  her 
shawl  about  her  and  rose  to  depart.     . 

"  Don't  go  now ! "  said  Mrs.  May, 
gently  detaining  her.  "  Look  at  her, 
father ;  she  is  the  one  I  sent  away  this 
morning.  Has  she  not  returned  good  for 
evil?' 

"  God  bless  you,  ray  good  woman !"  and 
the  old  gentleman  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  looked  kindly  in  her  face. 

Nancy  trembled,  and  cried,  *'  I  am  not 
good,  but  very  wicked, — so  very  bad  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world,  nor  a  place  to 
call  home !  " 

**  Poor  woman,  this  shall  be  your  home; 
we  will  be  your  friends,  and  we  will  help 
you  to  do  right !  *'  and  Mrs.  May  drew 
near  with  streaming  eyes. 

Still  the  wretched  woman  looked  into 
the  kindly  face  of  the  old  man.  "  I  heard 
you  preach  last  night,  and  1  thought  God 
had  sent  you  to  save  me.  But  to-day  I 
have  been  in  despair;  I  would  have  drown- 
ed myself  had  I  not  found  the  child  cry- 
ing for  home." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Mrs.  May,  "  she 
would  have  cursed  me,  but  she  brought 
me  a  blessing  instead." 

"  And  now  the  blessing  will  return  to 
her ! "  said  the  minister,  gently  and  sol- 
emnly. 

A  blessing  for  her !  Nancy  trembled 
still  more,  and  her  lips  quivered.  At  this 
moment  Annie  went  to  her  side,  saying, 
sweetly,  "I  love  you,  for  you  brought 
little  Annie  home." 

**  Suddenly  Nancy  fell  upon  her  knees 
by  the  child,  clasping  her  in  her  arms  and 
weeping  passionately,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing frightened  Annie  smiled  and  repeated, 
"  1  love  you." 

"  Will  you  stay  with  us  until  we  can 
find  a  home  ?  We  will  help  you  and  try 
to  make  you  happy." 

Nancy  looked  up,  saying  brokenly.  "  Bo 


you  ask  if  I  will  stay  here  with  you,  and 
will  you  help  me  to  do  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  hastily  responded  the  friends 
of  little  Annie,  and  then  the  grateful,  re- 
pentant woman  bowed  her  head  again  and 
wept  as  though  the  fountain  of  her  tears 
was  unsealed. 

Meanwhile  the  father  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  child,  and  now  the  watch- 
man's loud,  sonorous  voice  was  heard  pro- 
claiming the  glad  oews,  "  The  child  is 
found,  and  all  is  well !  " 

The  child  is  faundy  and  all  is  toell ! 
With  quicker  heart-throbs  the  father  and 
mother  drew  the  lamb  of  their  love  to  their 
embraces  —  their  lost,  found  treasure ! 

But  the  good  minister  heard  in  that 
cheering  cry,  a  spiritual  meaning  pro 
foundly  significant.  He  rejoiced  with 
the  angels  over  the  repentant  sinner,  and 
murmured,  "  Father  in  heaven,  tky  child 
isfcundy  and  all  is  well ! " 


Insincerity  of  Social  Life. — Who 
is  the  prophet  that  shall  uncover  the 
abysses  of  our  acted  lies  and  pour  ade- 
quate shame  on  our  mutual  impositions  ? 
Smiles  on  our  faces,  with  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy underneath  ;  cordiality  in  our  grasp, 
with  no  connecting  nerve  between  the 
fingers  and  the  heart;  deference  in  our 
professions,  with  no  suitable  esteem,  no 
genuine  respect,  no  sacred  sincerity ;  in- 
vitations issued,  with  hypocrisy  lurking* 
in  their  politeness ;  getting  the  company 
together  by  one  falsehood,  greetings  of 
indiscriminate  and  extravagant  welcome 
receiving  them  with  another;  fashions 
made  up  of  composite  illusions,  ornament 
ing  them  with  another ;  ceremonies  of 
elaborate  make-believe,  sustaining  their 
mock  dignity  with  another ;  dishonest  re- 
grets at  the  farewell,  dismissing  them 
with  another.  Who  will  dare  to  say 
these  do  not  enter  appallingly  into  the 
staple  of  what  we  call  civilized  life? 
When  is  the  rugged,  truth-speaking, 
Christian  time  coming,  which  shall  tear 
open  and  rend  apart  these  guilty  illusions, 
plant  the  communion  of  soul  with  soul  on 
some  pure  and  just  foundation^  and  re- 
store the  social  world  to  its  primitive  and 
upright  simplicity  ? — F,  D.  HwrUington, 
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MIND. 

By  Fuolxia  "Wright. 
"When  first  the  dawning  day  arose 

At  the  command  of  God, 
And  Nature  saw  her  sweets  disclose 

From  the  untainted  sod ; 
When  waters  unpolluted  were. 

The  streamlets  crystal  ran, 
No  murky  clouds  of  gloom  were  there 

To  overshadow  Man ! 

No  tempest  gathered  on  the  hills. 

No  lightning  shot  fls  glare, 
No  poison  from  the  plan^  distils. 

No  stinging  adder  there  ! 
But  free  to  come,  and  free  to  go 

No  dread  of  harm  had  he, 
Sole  monarch  crowned  of  all  below. 

On  Earth,  in  Air  and  Sea  f 

He  walked  triumphant  as  a  king — 

No  Lord,  saye  one,  he  knew; 
Obedient  to  his  call,  each  thing 

Created  near  him  drew. 
As  they  before  his  presence  pass. 

To  each  their  name  he  gaye. 
And  found  not  one  in  all  the  mass 

That  might  be  called  a  Slave ! 

Freedom,  the  Glory  and  the  Crown 

That  sat  on  Nature's  brow. 
The  might,  the  splendor  of  a  throne, 

Baxzled  not  then  as  now ! 
For  Reason,  though  a  tottering  babe. 

No  false  deductions  drew. 
But  left  the  force  of  mighty  mind 

Its  own  great  work  to  do  ! 

Who  can  the  force  of  Reason  tell 

Should  Passion  lead  the  way. 
And  blind  devotion  to  a  cause — 

Usurp  the  awful  sway? 
The  ant  is  wise,  and  well  she  proves 

Instinctive  Nature's  plan  : 
But  Man,  deprived  of  wisdom,  shows 

'Tis  mind  that  makes  the  Man  I 


SONNET. 

By  "M-rm,  Helen  H.iolx. 

As,  *mid  the  dawn's  soft  glowing  light 
And  noontide's  blinding  glare. 

When  (lay  in  love  hath  met  the  night. 
The  sweet  stars  still  are  there* 

Thus  underneath  the  warp  and  woof 

Of  changing  lifs  to  me. 
Dear  love,  behold  the  shining  proof, — 

My  heart  i$  still  with  thee. 


EVERY   MAN  THE  ARCHITEeT  OF  HIS  OWI 
FORTUNE. 

By  ^£rB.  :Belezi  Rioli. 

How  often  we  hear  the  old,  and  hon- 
ored only  bj  time,  remark  repeated, 
*'  He  is  born  under  a  lucky  star,"  and  the 
cause  of  all  success  defined, "  He  is  lucky." 

In  earliest  childhood  from  my  quiet 
comer  of  the  old  fireplace,  where  I  sat, 
with  head  upon  my  hand,  watching  the 
glowing  coals,  and  building  magnificent 
castles  in  the  flames,  I  can  remember  lis- 
tening to  the  above  sayings,  and  then  as 
I  resumed  my  delightful  employment  of 
castle-building,  a  glow  of  hopeful  pleasure 
shot  through  my  heart,  as  I  mentally  ex- 
claimed, *^  Oh  am  I  one  of  the  lucky 
ones?" 

Ah !  that  was  long  ago,  and  as  years 
sped  on,  and  I  left  off  my  splendid  archi- 
tecture in  the  fire,  and  as  realities,  which 
toill  obtrude  themselves,  came  and  took 
the  place  of  fancy,  I  began  to  ponder 
upon  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  Circum- 
stances make  men." 

I  looked  around  and  began  my  investi- 
gations in  real  life.  There  was  an  old 
lady,  very  poor,  who  sometimes  came  for 
employment  to  my  mother ;  she  was  neat, 
and  there  were  the  remains  of  what  had 
.been  good  breeding  and  youthful  promise 
about  her,  yet  an  inveterate  habit  of 
slander  and  ill-temper ;  but  her  situation 
was  one  of  peculiar  affliction,  and  my 
mother  who  was  a  Chrbtian  in  her  own 
quiet  way  often  rendered  her  essential  aid 

"  I  pity  her,"  she  said,  *<  but  she  is  a 
fellow-creature,  and  despite  her  faults, 
shall  not  starve." 

I  learned  that  woman*s  history,  from 
her  own  lips,  and  if  luck  could  avail  a 
human  being  she  was  bom  lucky. 

The  only  child  of  rich  parents,  she  was 
well  educated,  fine  looking,  and  somewhat 
superior  in  mental  endowments.  Surely 
for  her  could  well  be  foretold  a  happy  fu- 
ture; but  we  shall  see  how  our  &te  hangs 
by  a  thread ;  toe  must  preserve  or.  sever. 

She  was  betrothed  to  a  worthy  youth, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  delightful  union 
with  the  man  she  loved,  when  she  became 
incensed  with  a  harmless  joke  of  her 
lover's,  and  married  an^ld  man  with 
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children,  and  she  a  young  girl  of  nine- 
teen. 

Now  mark  the  fulfihnent  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, "  Sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind,'— a  loveless  existence  for  his  hav- 
ing, as  she  thought,  taken  advantage  of  her 
temporary  excitement,  and  wedded  her  to 
poverty  and  misery.  Her  children,  reared 
amid  strife  and  evil,  were  its  apt  schol- 
ars, daughters,  who  could  not  respect  the 
advice  of  a  mother,  would  not  accept  it, 
and  live  to  be  shut  out  of  a  society,  of 
which  their  mother  was  once  an  ornament. 

Sons — one  in  boyhood  was  taken  from 
her  by  death,  her  ordy  solace^  her  only 
pride  ;  the  other  now  an  inmate  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  forgery. 

Her  husband,  an  inebriate,  and  profli- 
gate, blind,  infirm  and  stupid,  his  hoary 
head  without  honors,  his  life  without 
usefulness,  his  death  a  circumstance  she 
could  not  mourn.  Now  forsaken,  hope- 
less, old  and  poor,  who  will  say  her  life- 
shadows  were  the  effect  of  chance  ? 

I  could  go  on  with  illustrations  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  my  text,  that  have 
come  under  my  own  observation ;  but  I 
will  forbear. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  an  eminent 
divine,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  and 
poverty,  speak  upon  this  subject,  in  Can- 
ton Street,  Lawrence  County.  When  his 
eloquent  sermon  drew  to  its  close,  he  said 
(and  can  I  ever  forget  the  dignity,  the 
manliness,  the  intellectual  superiority,  the 
fire  of  that  eagle  eye  ?)  **  Man  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances?  Believe  it  not. 
The  image  of  Deity,  the  lord  of  all  created 
^ings,  the  bright  store-house  of  thought, 
was  he  (pointing  to  the  residence  of  the 
late  Silas  Wright), — vjos  he  the  creature 
of  circumstaTice  ?" 

Even  80.  Turn  over  page  after  page  of 
history, — the  truly  great  man  commands 
circumstance. 

Napoleon  than  whom  none  more  pow- 
erful ever  existed  is  one  example.  Shak- 
speare,  the  king  in  the  realm  of  mind, 
the  most  highly  gifted  of  ail  created 
intelligences,  was  it  luck  that  placed  his 
name  highest  on  Fame's  temple?  that 
has  deposited  his  work  on  the  desk  of 
every  author,  scholar  and  statesman  for 
it  is  a  noticeable  circumstance  that  the 


Hungarian  exile,  the  man  all  true  men 
reverence,  chose  Shakspeare  for  his  com- 
panion when  incarcerated  in  his  lonely 
prison,  that  he  studied  his  every  thought 
with  intense  application,  which  has  its 
reward  in  the  admiration  he  receives,  from 
all  who  speak  the  poet's  language.  Oar 
own  Franklin  did  not  win  his  nime  and 
fortune  by  luck. 

The  world  was  ever,  and  is  still,  pre- 
senting countless  instances  of  defeated 
plans  and  hopes,  based  upon  hereditary 
greatness  and  inherited  wealth. 

Who  was  Gerard,  the  founder  of  the 
college  that  bears  his  name  ?  Was  he  one 
of  fortune's  favorites?  Such  men  as 
Clay,  Scott,  Jackson,  and  Grant,  had  not 
Washington  for  their  fathers,  nor  the 
wealth  of  an  Astor  for  an  inheritance. 
Intellect  is  omnipotent ;  weak  and  impo- 
tent are  the  obstacles  circumstances  will 
throw  in  its  way.  Mind  will  rule  as 
surely  as  that  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

The  petty  aids  of  station  and  riches 
fail  to  place  the  idiot  on  a  level  with 
genius.  Knowledge,  education  may  do 
much ;  but  'tis  God  who  bestows  titles 
men  respect;  the  tailor  cannot  do  it. 
Water  will  seek  its  level ;  even  so  the 
heroy  though  in  the  ranks,  will  surely 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  army.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing,  when  every  town  can  boast 
of  a  great  invention,  a  splendid  book,  or 
some  monument  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try, to  see  the  seamstress  and  belle  exr 
change  places.  The  ragged  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  may  become  the  oracle  of 
wisdom  ;  the  great  landholder,  the  banker 
or  *  the  representative  of  his  district. 
What  is  it  makes  these  revolutions  in 
society?  It  is  not  that  the  stars  take 
any  one  man  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion ;  but  that  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  relies  on  others  for  his  success  in  life 
will  doubtless  relax  all  personal  effort, 
and  live  the  life  of  the  idler,  perhaps  the 
profligate,  and  when  age  has  come  and 
brought  him  nought  but  poverty  and  ig- 
nominy, he  awakes  from  his  wretched  de- 
lusion, and  too  late  learns  the  use^l  les- 
son, that  as  Cicero  said  of  eloquence, 
"  Action  is  everything." 

It  is  this  most  detestable  theory  that 
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fills  our  streets  with  loafers,  and  our  par- 
lors with  duDces  in  satin ;  it  is  the  doe- 
trine  of  liLck,  that  results  in  the  ruin  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  sons  of  our  leading  men. 

Young  ladies  are  taught  that  gold 
watcheS)  pianos  and  a  pretty  face  are  in- 
dispensable to  advancement  in  the  world  ; 
hence  they  become  too  often  the  useless 
dolls  of  fashion  we  see,  unable  to  interest 
a  sensible,  intelligent  man  for  an  hour. 

Those  who  are  waiting  for  good-for- 
tune to  come  to  them,  are  very  sure  to 
stand  still  and  let  the  world  go  by,  filled 
with  surprise  that  they  were  not  made 
the  people's  candidate  for  some  high  and 
responsible  office  instead  of  the  poor  rusty, 
toiling  lawyer,  or  the  persevering  stu- 
dious farmer. 

There  is  an  ennobling,  stimulating  spirit 
in  the  idea  that  wo  control  in  a  great 
measure  our  own  destiny  ;  that  not  because 
our  fathers  have  sinned  must  we  drag  out 
a  neglected,  joyless  life  I  There  is  sun- 
shine in  the  beautii'ul  truth,  that  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter;  it 
cheers  the  soul  in  adversity ;  it  beckons  on 
the  devotee  to  a  sacred  ambition ;  it  digni- 
fies labor,  and  consecrates  success.  It 
soothes  the  wounded  heart,  filled  with 
lofty  desires  and  good  impulses,  though 
misunderstood  and  unappreciated  by  the 
unthinking  mass,  and  Shakespeare  never 
clothed  a  divine  truth  in  more  expressive 
language,  than  when  he  wrote, — 

**  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.** 


Contentment. — Said  a  venerable  farm- 
er some  eighty  years  of  age,  to  a  relative 
who  lately  visited  him  :  **  I  have  lived 
on  this  farm  for  over  half  a  century.  I 
have  no  desire  to  change  my  residence  a^ 
long  as  I  live  on  earth.  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  any  richer  than  I  now  am.  I  have 
worshipped  the  God  of  my  fathers  with 
the  same  people  for  more  than  forty 
years.  During  that  period  I  have  rarely 
been  absent  from  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  have  never  lost  but  one 
communion  season.  I  have  never  been 
•confined  to  my  bed  by  sickness  a  single 
day.  The  blessings  of  (jod  have  been 
richly  spread  around  me,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  long  ago  that  if  I  wished  to  be 
any  happier,  /  must  have  more  religion.'* 


THE  PATIENT  WOMAN. 

By    <J.  A.   S. 

While  taking  a  pleasure  ride  last  au- 
tumn, in  one  of  the  central  counties  of 
Iowa,  we  were  respectfully  accosted  by  a 
woman,  who  stood   on  the  roadside,  with 

a  request  for  a  seat  to .     Having 

plenty  of  room,  we  readily  assented,  and 
and  assisted  her  in.  We  gave  a  cursory 
glance  at  her,  and  then  resumed  our 
revery.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
interesting  about  her  at  first  sight.  She 
was  a  plain,  hard-featured,  sun-burnt  wo- 
man, with  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and  lines 
of  care  about  her  mouth.  Shortly  after 
she  Mjas  seated,  one  of  our  party  began 
singing  that  touching  war-song,  •*  Brave 
Boys.'*  I  chanced  to  look  up  at  the 
stranger,  as  my  friend  sang  the  chorus, — 

**  Brave  boys  are  they, 

Cione  at  iheir  countr5'*8  call, — 
Anfl  yet,  and  yet,  we  cannot  forget 
That  many  brave  lads  must  falL" 

Her  face  was  pale  with  emotion,  her  lips 
compressed  tightly,  as  if  to  keep  down 
sobs,  while  great  tears  were  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  I  watched  her  keenly.  She 
presently  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  wept  till  her  whole  frame  shook.  I 
felt,  I  knew  she  was  a  soldier's  mother, 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  her  at  once  and 
knitted  itself  unto  her. 

When  the  song  was  closed  and  she  had 
become  calm  and  lifted  up  the  damp  face, 
1  said  to  her  kindly  —  "  You  have  friends 
in  the  army,  haven't  you,  ma'am?" 
*'  Friends,"  and  her  voico  trembled, 
»*  every  male  relative  I  have  in  the  world 
is  there.  All  my  brothers,  all  my  neph- 
ews, all  my  cousins,  both  my  sons  and  my 
son-in-law.  I  had  three  brothers  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  They  have  all 
recovered  though  and  gone  into  service 
again.  I  have  seven  nephews,  all  of 
whom  have  been  in  several  hard  fights, 
and  four  of  them  severely,  wounded.  I 
have  five  cousins,  who  have  all  been 
wounded  at  different  times,  three  of  them 
in  guerilla  flights  and  two  in  battles. 
**  My  eldest  boy."  here  her  voice  faltered 
and  fresh  tears  streamed  down  her  face, 
*'  after  lying  sick  three  months  in  a  hos- 
pital at  St.  Louis,  was  brought  home  to 
me  this  summer  —  brought  home  only  to 
die  though,  poor  fellow,"  and  the  story  of 
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his  suffering  made  us  all  weep.  "  My 
second  boy  is  in  the  12th  Iowa ;  my  eon- 
in-law  IS  away  off  in  Texas,  and  my 
youngast,  a  mtre  boy  of  fifteen,  lies  very 
sick  of  dysentery  in  Camp  McClellan, 
Davenport.  All  gone  from  mo.  My  hus- 
band died  seven  years  ago.  I  and  my 
two  little  girls  live  alone  now  in  a  small 
house  I've  rented  in  the  village ;  my  farm 
iVe  had  to  let  out  in  shares.  * 

"  And  how  did  you  feel  about  their  all 
leaving  you  ?" 

"  Feel ! "  and  a  bright  color  flashed 
into  her  cheeks,  while  her  humid  eye 
gleamed  with  emotion  —  "why,  I  felt 
that  thoy  were  all  doing  as  I  could  have 
done,  had  I  been  a  boy  or  a  man.  You 
don't  suppose  I  ever  hindered  one !  No, 
I  was  glad  I  had  so  many  to  Bend." 

I  looked  at  jier  with  feelings  that  al- 
most amounted  to  reverence.  And  I  felt 
gladder  to  have  made  her  acquaintance 
than  I  would  that  of  the.proudest  queen 
in  Chrbtendom.  As  we  parted,  I  shook 
her  hand  cordially,  and  murmured,  **  God 
bless  you  and  yours."  And  turning  to  my 
friends,  I  said  tearfully, "  Isn't  .she -a  true 
Union  woman?"  Oh,  the  North  need 
never  fear  of  ultimate  success,  while  §Hch 
as  she  are  spared  to  send  their  loved  qnes 
to  its  army.  And,  thank  Heaven^  the 
North  is  full  of  just  such  women ;  women, 
who,  holding  their  hearts  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  will  point  their  darlings 
to  the  South,  and  while  the  tears  roll  down 
their  cheeks,  say  cheerfully,  "  Go;  I  can 
do  without  you,  but  my  country  wants  you; 
go,  better  a  soldier  s  grave  than  a  traitor's 
gold ;  go,  go,  and  stay  till  our  old  flag 
waves  as  of  old  over  every  Slate." 


Best  Timb  to  Slekp. — ^Two  colonels  in 
the  French  army,  disputing  whether  it 
was  most  safe  to  march  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  or  at  evening,  got  permission  from 
the  officer  to  put  their  respective  plans 
into  execution.'  One,  with  his  division, 
marched  during  the  day,  although  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  rested  all  night ; 
the  other  slept  in  the  day,  and  marched 
during  the  evening  and  part  of  the  night. 
The  first  performed  a  journey  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  without  losing  a  single  man  or 
horse ;  the  latter  lost  most  of  his  horses 
and  some  of  his  men. 


WHAT  AM  I  LIVINa  FOR? 

None  of  us  would  like  to  be  mere  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground.  There  is  a  sublim- 
ity in  labor  which  we  all  wish  to  share ; 
we  value  the  wages,  although  we  some- 
times shrink  from  the  work.  And  yet  it 
is  lamentable  how  many  of  us  are  allow- 
ing our  lives  to  drift  away  without  any 
settled  purpose.  Or  perhaps  we  are  do- 
ing positive  harm  without  being  paiticu- 
larly  aware  of  it.  Will  it  not,  then,  be 
well  occasionally  to  ask  ourselves  a  few 
questions  ? 

What  am  I  living  for?  Is  it  in  any 
way  to  aid  the  cause  of  evil  ?  Are  my 
smiles,  or  inuendos,  or  dark  hints  used  to 
give  strength  to  slander  and  unchacita- 
bleness?  Am  I  so  envious  of  others'  good 
that  I  desire  to  assist  in  making  them 
enemies  ?  Am  I  willing  to  hear  and  cir- 
culate reports  without  caring  much  if  they 
be  true  or  not  ? 

What  am  I  living  for  ?  Is  it  for  my- 
self alone  ?  Is  it  that  my  riglits  b^  not 
interfered  with  —  that  I  be  treated  re- 
-spectfully  and  well?  Are  my  first 
thoughts  given  to  myself  t.  Am  I  the 
last  to  forgive;  the  first  to  exact?  *-  Do  I 
care  nothing  or  little  for  the  well-being 
of  others  — only  anxious  for  my  own  suc- 
cess? If  so,  we  are  living  utterly  and 
entirety  in  vain  !  We  do  not  deserve  to 
own  that  rich  gift  —  human  life. 

What  am  I  living  for?  Is  it  to  do 
good?  To  bring  cheerfulness  over  the 
spirits  that  were  sad  —  to  light  a  smile 
upon  the  dim  face  ?  If  I  am  not  called 
to  do  great  things,  are  my  little  duties 
well  performed?  If  so,  one  thing  at 
least  will  be  awarded  us,  though  all  be- 
side misunderstand'  us  —  the  smile  of  our 
G-od  will  be  given  to  our  weary  hearts. 

What  am  I  living  for?  There  are 
some  of  us  to  whom  in  one  sense  the  ques- 
tion is  a  sorely  puzzling  one.  We  do 
not  seem  at  all  necessary  in  the  world. 
No  one's  happiness  depfehds  specially 
upon  us.  Not  ours  the  close  ties  which 
bind  some  people  together.  We  have  a 
painful  consciousness  that  we  should  be 
very  little  missed  if  we*  were  taken  alto- 
gether away.  Yet  we  are  not  created  for 
nothing.  God  shows  us  what  he  would 
hav&^us  live  for. 
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''  BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART;  FOR 
THEY  SHALL  SEE  BOD." 

By  T.   J,    a^. 

Pure  words  from  lips  of  Jesus  fell. 
Like  meUins:  m\iii\c  from  the  skies. 

Breaking  a  sweet  and  magic  spell. 
To  hold  the  soul  in  glai  surprise. 

The  Holy  On#»,  supremely  good, 

Omnipltent,  and  only  wise, 
Not  only  may  be  understooJ, 

But  even  teen  by  mortal  eyes! 

Yet  not  by  sensual  earthly  gaae. 
Is  the  blest  btion  to  mortals  given. 

To  drink  the  clear  effulgent  r»iys. 
Which  drape  the  majesty  of  heaTcnl 

But  thepwre  heart,  by  grace  renewed. 
Though  closed  within  the  mortal  clod, 

"When  passion's  power  is  all  subdued. 
E'en  such  a  heart  shall  see  its  Qod! 

Shall  fee  him,  as  he  truly  is. 
By  all  his  c  loi-ious  works  expressed ; 

And  own,  with  more  than  eartlily  bliss. 
Who  God  hath  seen  is  truly  blest  1 
Maiden,  Mass.,  March,  1804. 


OUR    ASSISTANT   EDITOR. 

By   ^liixnie  S.  Davis. 

We  are  pleased  to  again  welcome  our 
talented  editor  to  the  renewal  of  her  la- 
bors, and  trust  that  increasing  health  may 
keep  her  connection  with  the  Repository, 
uninterrupted. — ^The  Pubusher. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Repository :  I 
would  most  cordially  greet  the  editors  and 
friends  of  the  Repository,  and  pray  that 
health  and  prosperity  may  attend  them. 
You  have  been  informed  of  my  protracted 
illness,  therefore  no  apology  is  required  to 
explain  the  cause  of  my  long  silence. 
Atler  months  of  debility  and  suffering,  it 
is  sweet  to  hail  returning  health,  and  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  hope  throb  in  the  heart 
made  weary  by  its  long  deferment. 
Thanks  to  the  good  Father  above  that  I 
am  better  and  for  the  hope  that  promises 
brighter  days.  I  trust  that  the  genial 
sprmg-time  will  do  much  for  me,  and  I 
^earn  to  behold  it^  bright  sunny  days. 
There  is  one  shadow  yet  which  I  would 
fain  forget,  as  I  look  for  the  silver  lining 
which  1  know  is  worn  by  the  darkest 
cloud.  My  eyes  are  still  too  weak  to 
use,  except  to  glance  upon  nature  or  look 
upon  the  dear  faces  of  my  friends.  I 
cannot  read  or  write,  only  after  the  blind, 


or  by  the  aid  of  aa  aBianuenns.  I  do 
not  despond,  but  trust  in  due  time  the 
blessing  of  sight  may  come  back  to  me. 

My  n-iends  have  been  very,  very  kind ; 
let  me  here  thank  them  for  their  many  fii- 
vors  and  thoughtful,  loving  words.  Maoy 
letters  from  friends  who  could  not  express 
in  person  their  words  of  sympathy,  and 
not  unfrequent  epistles  from  stranger 
friends  have  oo'me  to  cheer  roy  loneliness. 
These  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  ; 
but  I  acknowledge  thair  acceptance  with 
a  grateful  heart.  To  Mrs.  Soule  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy.  My  friend, 
may  peace  and  healUi  soon  bless  your 
mourning  heart  and  wasted  frame. 

I  cannot  close  without  thanking  Jane 
L.  Patterson  for  her  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number.  She  has  nobly  vindicate! 
the  honor  of  the  Repository,  and  erased 
from  its  pages  the  stain  of  disloyalty.  I 
could  never  have  been  happy  in  the  ma^ 
azine  again  'till  it  had  been  done.  This 
is  her  first  favor  to  the  Repository,  may 
it  not  be  her  last 


The  Indian's  View  of  Agriculture. 
We  doubt  if  a  better  argument  for  im- 
proved agriculture  can  be  given  than  is 
found  in  the  speech  to  his  tribe  at  the  West. 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  whites  living 
upon  seeds,  while  we  eat  flesh?  That 
the  flesh  requires  more  than  thirty  moons 
to  grow  up  and  is  then  often  scarce? 
That  each  of  the  wonderful  seeds  they 
sow  in  the  earth  returns  them  a  hundred 
fold  ?  That  the  flesh  on  which  we  sub- 
sist has  four  legs  to  escape  us,  while  we 
have  but  two  to  pursue  and  capture  it? 
That  the  grain  remains  where  the  white 
man  sows  it,  and  grows?  That  winter 
with  us  is  the  time  for  laborious  hunting ; 
to  them  a  period  of  rest?  For  these  rea- 
sons they  have  so  many  children,  and  live 
longer  than  we  do.  I  say,  therefore, 
unto  every  one  that  shall  hear  me,  that, 
before  the  cedars  of  our  village  will  have 
died  down  with  age,  and  the  maple  trees 
of  the  valley  shall  have  ceased  to  give  us 
sugar,  the  race  of  the  little  corn-sowers 
will  have  exterminated  the  race  of  flesh- 
eaters,  provided  their  huntsmen  do  not 
resolve  to  become  sowers.**  History 
shows  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  words. 
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ON   THE  "WORD "OR  LOGOS. 

In  thebesinnin^was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
waa  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  AU 
things  were  made  by  him :  acd  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made. — John 
1.  1-3. 

The  word  which  is  here  rendered  Word 
has  in  the  New  Testament  above  thirty 
significations,  among  others  it  signifies 
wisdom  and  reason. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  of  the 
masculine  gender,  and,  therefore,  when  it 
is  said  that "  all  things  were  made  by  him 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  made,"  the  him  refers  to  the 
Word,  and  unless  we  admit  that  a  personi- 
fication has  been  introduced,  it  would 
read  "  all  things  were  made  by  ity 

Personification  is  a  common  thing  in 
Scripture.  Thus«wre  read  **  He  that  re- 
jecteth  me,  and  accept  not  my  word,  hath 
one  that  judgeth  him  ;  the  word  which  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in 
the  last  day."  Here  the  word  is  made  a 
judge.  Personal  properties  are  attributed 
to  the  word  of  God.  Thus, "  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made." 
"  His  word  runneth  very  swiftly." 

If,  thtn,  we  suppose  this  word  to  be 
some  inherent  property  of  the  Deity, — 
some  quality  or  qualities  which  always 
have  resided  in  him,  by  which  he  created 
^  all  things,  and  by  which  he  still  manifests 
himself  in  his  works,— it  is  important  that 
we  should  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Logos  or  Word.  If  we  should  say  that 
the  word  denotes  the  power  of  the  Deity 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom^ 
we  should  perhaps  not  deviate  far  from 
the  true  meaning. 

With  this  signification  of  the  term,  the 
interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  John's 
Gospel  is  natural  and  easy.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was 
with  God," — that  is,  the  power  of  God 
aided  in  its  operations  by  divine  wisdom, 
has  been  with  God  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  not  a  being  which  emanated  from 
the  Deity,  or  which  exists  in  a  separate 
state  from  him.  "  And  the  Word  was 
God."  The  qualities  of  the  Deity  de- 
noted  by  the  Logos,  or  Word,  are  essential 
in  his  character  as  God,  and  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  constituting  any  other 


being.  **  All  things  were  made  by  him." 
That  is,  by  this  Word  or  the  energies  of 
this  wisdom,  were  all  things  originally 
made. 

"  The  Word  was  made  flesh."  I  here 
subjoin  the  language  of  Professor  Newton 
in  this  passage :  -^  **  This  seems  to  us  no 
very  hard  figure  to  denote  what  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  intended  that  the  Di- 
vine power  was  manifested  in  a  hunum 
form,  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  there 
should  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  this 
expression,  it  may  assist  our  conception 
to  know,  that  according  to  a  common  use 
of  the  word  Logos,  it  might  be  applied  to 
any  being,  though  when  the  divine  power 
was  strikingly  manifested.  Thus  Philo 
calls  Moses  the  divine  Logos,  and  Uie 
High  Priest  a  Logos.^^ 

Dr.  Priestly  thus  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage :  —  "  The  divine  light  was  so  emi- 
nently displayed  in  Christ,  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Logos  or  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  appeared  in  a  human  form,  so 
that  being  invisible  as  it  necessarily  is,  in 
the  Divine  Being  himself,  whose  attribute 
it  is,  it  became  the  object  of  our  sense. 


Old  Dr.  Bbecher's  Idea  of  Heaveic 
Excepting  exemption  from  sin,  intense 
vigorous  untiring  action  is  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  mind.  I  could  hardly 
wish  to  enter  heaven  did  I  believe  the 
inhabitants  were  idly  to  sit  by  purling 
streams  fanned  by  Imlmy  airs.  Heaven 
to  be  a  place  of  happiness  must  be  a 
place  of  activity.  Has  the  far-reaching 
mind  of  Newton  ceased  its  profound  in- 
vestigations ?  Has  David  hung  up  his 
harp  as  useless  as  the  dusty  arms  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ?  Has  Paul,  glow- 
ing with  godlike  enthusiasm,  ceased  itin- 
erating the  universe  of  God  ?  Are  Peter 
and  Cyprian,  and  Edwards,  and  Pay  son, 
and  Evarts,  idling  away  eternity  in  mere 
psalm  singing?  Heaven  is  a  place  of 
restless  activity,  the  abode  of  never  tir- 
ing thought.  David  and  Isaiah  will 
sweep  nobler  and  loftier  strains  in  eter- 
nity, and  the  minds  of  saints,  unclogged 
by  cumbersome  clay  will  forever  feast  on 
the  banquet  of  rich  and  glorious  thought. 
My  young  friends,  go  on,  then ;  you  will 
never  get  through. 
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SUBLIMITY  AND  VARIETY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  true  reason  why  some  literary  men 
disbelieve  the  Bible,  is  the  one  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson :  "  Because  they  are  igno- 
rant of  its  contents."  And  the  same 
may  be  the  reason  why  so  many  readers 
fail  even  to  read  this  "book  divine." 
Mrs.  Ellis,  in  her  "  Poetry  of  Life,"  has 
well  said  : — 

"  With  our  established  ideas  of  beauty, 
grace,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  either  con- 
centrated in  the  minutest  point,  or  ex- 
tended to  the  widest  range,  we  can  de- 
rive from  the  Scriptures  a  kind  of  gratifi- 
cation not  to  be  found  in  any  memorial 
of  the  past  or  present  time.  From  the 
worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  to  the  le- 
viathan in  the  foaming  deep,  from  the 
moth  that  corrupts  the  secret  treasure  to 
the  eagle  that  soars  above  the  clouds, 
from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  to  the 
lamb  within  the  shepherd's  fold,  from  the 
consuming  locusts  to  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  from  the  rose  of  Sharon 
to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  from  the  clear 
crystal  stream,  gushing  from  the  flinty 
rock  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge, 
from  the  barren  waste  to  the  fruitful 
vineyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  from  the  lonely  path  of  the 
wanderer  to  the  gathering  of  a  mighty 
multitude,  from  the  tear  that  falls  in  se- 
cret to  the  din  of  battle  and  the  shout  of 
a  triumphant  host,  from  the  cottage  to 
the  throne,  from  the  mourner  cloihed  in 
sackcloth  to  the  prince  in  his  purple 
robes,  from  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  to  the  seraphic  vision  of  the 
blessed,  from  the  still  small  voice  to  the 
thunders  of  Omnipotence,  from  the  depths 
of  hell  to  the  regions  of  eternal  glory, 
there  is  no  degree  of  beauty  and  deform- 
ity, no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no  shade 
of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  that  does 
not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  therefore  there  is 
no  expression  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
that  may  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no 
thirst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet 
its  full  supply ;  and  no  condition  of  hu- 
humanity  excluded  from  the  unlimited 
scope  of  adaptation  and  sympathy,  com- 
prehended in  the  language  and  spirit  of 
the  Bible." 


WOMAN. 

What  is  it  to  give  woman  a  schooling, 
if  you  make  her  education  stop  where  the 
real  education  of  her  brother  begins? 
What  is  it  to  give  woman  wider  employ- 
ment, unless  in  this  employment  you  pro- 
portion her  wages  to  her  work,  and  don't 
give  her  work  harder  than  man's  with 
one-quarter  of  the  remuneration  ?  Whafc 
is  it  to  woman  if  better  laws  are  passed 
here  or  there  for  her  protection,  if  still 
the  clergyman  binds  her  to  obey,  and  Uie 
lawyer  assures  her  that  man  and  wife  are 
one,  and  that  one  is  the  husband  ?  To 
reform  these  things  the  impulse  most 
come  from  woman  herself.  Men  judge 
of  women  as  they  personally  see  them. 
How  can  you  expect  a  man  to  honor  wo- 
manhood, if  you  do  your  utmost  to  dis- 
honor it  by  wickedness^ r  frivolity  ?  How 
can  you  expect  any  man  to  labor  for  the 
elevation  of  those  who  spurn  at  the  very 
laborers,  and  take  pains  to  explain  to  the 
world,  that  they  themselve.*,  at  least,  are 
not  »*  strong  minded ;  "  as  if  anybody  sup- 
posed they  were?  How  can  any  man 
reverence  womanhood  beyond  the  personal 
experience  of  his  own  household?  I  do 
not  need  to  visit  a  man  to  know  what  his 
domestic  relations  are ;  I  can  talk  to  him 
about  the  wrights  and  powers  of  woman, 
and  his  answer  gives  me  the  true  daguer- 
reotype of  his  sister,  wife,  mother,  or 
daughter.  How  can  he  get  beyond  the 
standard  of  Thackeray  —  every  woman 
weak  or  wicked — if  he  can  only  judge 
from  a  wife,  who  knows  nothing  in  the 
universe  beyond  her  cooking-stove;  and 
a  daughter  who  has  not  much  experimen- 
tal acquaintance  with  even  that  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  tales  of  mesmerism  or 
alchemy  can  fitly  symbolize  the  power  of 
a  noble  woman  over  him  who  loves  her? 
The  tale  of  Undine  is  only  half  of  the 
story.  Bryden's  story  of  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia  needs  to  be  placed  beside  it. 
Woman  not  merely  finds  her  own  soul 
through  love,  but  gives  it  to  her  lover. 
Woman  has  this  mighty  power  —  when 
will  she  use  it  nobly  ?  There  are  thou-, 
sands  to-day  who  are  looking  out  of  their 
loneliness,  their  poverty  or  their  crime, 
for  the  new  age,  when  women  shall  be 
truer  to  themselves  than  men  have  ever 
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been  to  woman — the  new  age  of  higher 
civilization,  when  moral  power  shall  take 
the  place  of  brute  force,  and  peace  sac- 
oeed  to  war. — T,  W.  Higginson. 

QUESTION  FOR  THOuThTFUL  THEOLOOIANS. 

The  Springfield  Republican  makes  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter, 
which  it  truly  sajs,  »*  will  start  various 
thinking,  and  lead  to  various  conclusions." 
The  events  of  the  last  two  years  have 
compelled  many  to  revise  their  previous 
theological  opinions.  The  quostion  comes 
home  to  all  hearts  —  "  What  becomes  of 
those  who  die  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
country  from  pure  patriotism?"  Will 
they,  **  the  godless,  living  evil  lives,  who 
fall  in  battle,"  will  they  be  cast  off  for- 
ever ?  We  find  few  so  bold  as  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  startling 
question,  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  is 
met  in  the  extract  given  below,  together 
with  the  general  public  and  private  com- 
ments on  our  heroic  dead,  whose  bones 
bleach  so  many  battle-fields,  show  in  what 
current  public  opinion  is  drifting,  and 
how  decided  are  the  tendencies  to  a  more 
correct  theological  opinion  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  and  his  dealings,  even  with 
the  most  erring  of  his  children : — 

**  Speaking  of  soldiers  brings  to  my 
mind  an  occurrence  of  a  few  days  ago. 
A  friend  was  with  me;  we  had  both  been 
silent  for  some  time,  each  busy  with  our 
own  thoughts,  when  suddenly  my  friend 
looked  up  and  exclaimed,  *Tell  me!  — 
these  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 
the  godless,  who  are  living  evil  lives,  but 
yet  men  who  serve  their  country  from 
pure  patriotism ;  what  will  become  of 
them  when   they  fall  in  battle?*     The 

?ue3tion  startled  and  hurt  me.  *  Don't,* 
cried;  *let  us  think  of  the  true  and 
noble  who  fall.'  We  did  think  and  did 
talk  of  both  the  noble  and  godless,  with 
pain  at  first,  but  now  with  almost  pleasure. 
They  are  safer  now  than  when  on  earth ; 
they  are  free  from  all  temptation.  Our 
God  is  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom,  perfect 
power,  and  perfect  love.  He  will  be  just 
and  merciful.  Can  we  not  trust  Him  ? 
Goi  can  see  into  their  hearts.  God  is 
a  Father  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom ; 
all  will  be  well." 


Striving  after  Youth.  Women,  says 
an  exchange,  never  make  so  great  a  mis- 
take as  when,  in  defiance  of  wrinkles, 
crows'  feet,  and  increasing  portliness  of 
contour,  they  cling,  as  it  were,  to  the 
skirts  of  youth,  and  refuse  to  be  anything 
but  girls  of  sixteen  in  manner,  dress  and 
position.  Yet  so  many  will  do  it;  so 
very  many,  especially  of  those  whom  the 
fates  ordain  to  remain  single,  think  that 
to  be  admired,  or  even  esteemed,  they 
must  keep  below  the  charming  equator  of 
twenty,  and  never,  on  any  account,  own 
to  being  out  of  their  teens.  This  is  part- 
ly the  fault  of  their  male  friends,  who, 
being  misled  by  white  lies  innumerable, 
never  yet  have  seen  any  female  over 
forty,  and  have  a  general  impression  that 
fifteen  crowns  woman's  loveliness  and  per- 
fection. Of  course  to  be  neglected  by 
the  sterner  sex  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  older  the  frightened  maiden  finds 
herself  growing,  the  more  she  thinks  it 
necessary  to  trip  and  giggle,  and  the 
lower  she  has  her  corsage  cut.  At  seven- 
teen she  looked  grave  when  she  felt 
grave,  and  laughed  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  when  weary,  she  walked  slowly ; 
when  disposed  to  be  silent,  she  held  her 
tongue ;  but  at  thirty,  she  simpers,  lest 
people  should  think  her  youth  fading; 
shivers  in  unsuitable  costume,  lest-  age 
should  be  supposed  the  cause  of  proper 
and  comfortable  clothing;  and  chatters 
and  giggles  continually  because  that  is 
her  idea  of  juvinelity. 


The  inner  life,  with  its  thoughts,  its 
conscience,  is  supreme.  Its  voice  is 
heard  above  all  outward  tumult, — it  pro- 
jects its  light  or  shadow  upon  the  uni- 
verse. The  natural  world  is  at  once  its 
instrument  and  its  instructor.  As  we  be- 
come true  to  our  better  nature  —  loving 
and  good — so  do  we  learn  how  to  use 
the  world  aright ;  so  do  all  the  ordinancds 
of  life  appear  to  be  established  for  great 
and  wise  purposes.  The  day  is  not  only 
for  labor,  and  the  night  for  rest,  but  every 
to  trust  and  adore  God.  and  to  love  man 
hour  and  every  event  is  that  we  may  learn 
better — may  have  faith  in  adversity, 
humility  in  success,  penitence  for  sin, 
strength  in  weakness,  and  support  in  death. 
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It  ifl  with  a  feeling  of  most  unwonted  pleasL 
ure,  that  I  am  at  length  able  to  say  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  "Repository,*'  that  after  an  eiffh^ 
months'  illness  and  absence  from  her  post  in 
its  Editorial  Department,  Mrs.  Soule  is  now  so 
far  able  to  resume  her  literary  labors  as  to  oon_ 
tribnte  a  few  short  pieces  for  the  present  num. 
ber.  Miss  Davis,  too,  1  am  happy  to  say,  is 
gradually  improving  in  health,  and,  although 
still  quite  unable  to  use  her  eyes,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  amanuensis,  has  also  furnished  a 
story  for  this  number. 

After  your  long  confinement  to  the,  perhaps 
you  will  say,  meagre  diet  furnished  by  us,  I 
imagine  your  delight  at  these  entrees  delicieuse 
and  congratulate  you  as  I  do  myself,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  a  suitable  opportunity  for  me  to 
say  that,  during  the  long  and  unavoidable  si- 
lence of  these  two  ladies,  you  have  had  many 
things  to  excuse  in  my  management  of  the 
magazine,  as  the  labor  in  this  field,  in  addition 
to  my  many  other  cares  and  avocations,  has 
not  been  slight.  You  will,  you  have,  I  am 
sure,  been  ready  to  overlook  and  pardon  all 
sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  commission. 

The  following  article  on  Spring  is  from  Mrs. 
Soule, 

THE  YOIOI  or  SPRING. 

There's  a  voice  on  the  river, 

A  voice  in  the  vale. 

In  the  leaflets  that  quiver 

In  the  rush  of  the  gale. 

In  forests,  on  mountains. 

Its  music  is  heard. 

And  silvery  fountains 

Awake  at  its  word, 
And  feathery  songsters  are  out  on  the  wing ; 
For  nature  revives  at  the  voice  of  the  spring. 

Awaken!  awaken! 
Leaf,  river,  and  tree; 
Tour  chains  I  have  shaken. 
Again  ye  are  free;  — 
Soon  founts  shall  be  gushing 
With  musical  streams,  - 
And  flowers  be  blushing 


With  the  bright  hues  of  dreams. 
And  jewels  of  beauty  on  earth  I  will  fling. 
For  nature  shall  bloom  at  the  coming  of  spring. 

**  There's  life  in  the  waters. 
There's  light  in  the  skies. 
Spring's  flower-crowned  daughters 
In  beauty  arise; 
O'er  the  earth  they  are  flinging 
Their  spells  of  delight. 
And  roses  are  springing 
From  the  tears  of  the  night; 
There's  a  charm  and  a  glory  on  earth's  mean- 
est thing. 
For  nature  bloontf  bright  at  the  voice  of  the 
spring. 

Spring !  How  few  of  us  realize  the  intense 
significance  of  this  term,  when  applied  to  the 
season  which  is  even  now  trailing  its  beautiful 
garments  all  over  our  mountains,  valleys, 
and  meadows;  queening  it  indeed  over  our 
zone.  Spring!  What  is  it  but  the  annual  resur- 
rection, the  yearly  recurring  miracle  of  nature, 
the  Chrbt-voice  which  says  to  the  dead  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn,  '*  Come  forth.'* 
How  the  tombs  rock  at  that  sound,  how  the 
storms  are  rolled  away,  the  shrouds  slipped  off, 
and  the  nakedness  of  the  quickened  hidden  by 
fair,  fresh  robes  !  Spring  !  Our  earth,  for 
months  frost-bound  and  snow-white,  springs 
out  of  winter's  arms  and  once  more  offers  its 
bare,  brown,  teemiLg  surface  to  the  plough 
and  harrow.  Water,  freed  by  the  triumphant 
sun  firom  its  icy  fetters,  springs  onward  once 
again,  here  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  mighty 
river,  there  to  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  tiny 
streamlet,  yonder  to  the  silver  clashing  of  the 
garden  fountain,  and  further  on  to  the  deep 
thunder  tones  of  the  mountain  torrent  The 
long-congealed  life  of  trees  and  shrubs  now 
springs  into  motion,  and  the  rising  sap  swells 
in  the  brown  buds  till  every  one  is  seamed  with 
veins  of  emerald.  Beneath  them,  all  over  the 
hillsides,  in  the  deep  valleys,  the  broad  prai- 
ries and  the  fenced  meadows,  the  grass  springs 
up  and  as  by  magic  a  carpet  softer  than  woven 
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▼dTet  is  spread  out  And  the  flowers,  do  they 
not  spring  up  everywhere,  arbutus  and  anem- 
one and  liverwort  and  bloodroot  in  the  wood 
land,  cowslips  in  the  swamps,  violets  and 
«rows-fbot  in  the  fields,  snow-drops  under  the 
window,  and  hyacinths  in  the  garden  7  And 
birds,  are  they  not  springing  from  every 
branch  and  bough,  and  singing  as  they  spring  T 
And  insects,  brilliant  ephemera,  how  they  seem 
to  spring  out  of  the  very  sunbeoms  and  in  such 
myriad  numbers,  too,  that  the  whole  atmos- 
phere quivers  as  a  living  breath ! 

Oh,  the  deniiens  of  the  city  can  never  realiie 
the  true,  full  meaning  of  this  term.    Only  to 
the  dweller  in  the  country,  the  inhabitant  of 
cot,  cabin,  and  farmhouse,  does  the  season  come 
with   its  deep  sigDificance.    Let  such  an  one 
wander  off  on  some  balmy  day  when  the  last 
snow  drift  has  melted,  when  the  sod  is  sprinkled 
all  over  with  tender  green,  when  the  rivulet 
flashes  back  light  with  every  ripple,  when  the 
waterfall's  foam  is  like  shifting  rainbows,  when 
the  tawny  banners  of  the  birch,  the  crimson 
fringe  of  the  maple  and  *'  elmin  leaves  large  as 
a  farden*'  cast  shimmering  shadows  over  the 
turf,  when  a  flower  nods  to  you  at  every  step, 
when  a  bird  sings  to  you  on  every  bough,  when 
an  insect  hums  in  every  sunbeam,  and  he  will 
fetl  what  the  spring-time  is,  the  season  of 
promise,  the  seed-time  of  earth,  the  miracle  sa- 
cred to  our  own  zone.     Further  north,  the 
transition  is  at  once  from  winter  to  summer* 
there  is  no  time  for  an  intervening  season, 
while  to  the  south  there  is  no  spring,  because 
perpetual  summer  reigns,  no  sleep  to  be  awak. 
ened  ft-om,  no  rest  to  be  broken  up,  no  resur- 
rection, because  no  dead.    Oh,  this  annual  Ju- 
bilee !  this  springing  up  of  nature*s  loveliest 
forms,  this  chorus  sf  singing  voices,  this  blend- 
ing of  soft  breezes  and  spicy  odors,  who  can 
eiyoy  it  without  reflection  on  that  spring  of 
long  ago,  when  Christ  burst  from  the  tomb, 
without,  too,  looking  forward  to  that  spring  in 
in  the  hidden  future  when  our  yet  dead  dar- 
lings, those  precious  ones  whom  we  laid  away 
in  the  cold,  dark  earth,  with  tears  and  sobs  and 
broken  hearts,  shall  awaken  ftrom  their  long 
deep  and  robed  in  glory,  enter  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, that  holiest  of  homes, 

••  Where  everlasting  tpring  abides  *'  T 


Some  observations  which  I  have  somelimet 
been  lead  to  make  among  the  people  around 
me,  and  the  knowledge  of  certain  difficulties  I 
have  observed,  have  induced  me  to  offisr  in  this 


Table  a  few  remarks  on  those  bewitching,  be- 
wildering things,  ••  Little  Feet" 

LITTLE  FKET. 

If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  the  human  fig- 
ure which  American  ladies  prize  more  highly 
than  another,  I  verily  believe  it  is  "  exquisitely 
shaped  feet !  * '  Their  faces  may  be  thinned  and 
blanobed  and  coarsened  by  an  impeded  circula- 
tion occasioned  by  the  pinching,  the  cramping, 
the  lacing  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  but  then  they 
have  as  a  compensation  a  *'  darling  little  foot." 
They  may  have  sudden  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
or  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  whole  system  in 
consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  blood  induced 
by  the  enormous  pressure  on  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries of  the  extremities;  but  what  of  that? 
have  they  not  **  the  sweetest,  the  cunningest 
little  feet?"  They  may  have  corns —  i  beg 
pardon  — or  bunions— they  may  walk  with  an 
ungainly  and  tottering  gait,  instead  of  with  the 
firm,  easy,  gliding  grace  so  much  more  admi- 
rable, but  nHmporUf  they  have  such  **  dear  lit- 
tle feet" 

Jesting  aside,  dear  ladies,  young  and  going- 
on  elderly,  the  custom  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  of  pinching  the  feet  to  make  them 
small  and  beautiful  is  a  bad  one.  Aside  from 
its  undeniable  injury  to  the  health  and  its  dis. 
comforts,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd.  To  go 
maimed  and  haltihg  all  our  days  for  the  doubt- 
ful advantage  of  producing  a  foot  dispropor- 
tionately small,  when  compared  with  our  gen- 
eral dimcDsions,  is  not  the  strongest  evidence 
in  the  world  of  sterling  sense  or  good  taste. 

The  English  ladies  wear  stout  and  wide-soled 
shoes,  and  consequently  move  with  an  ease, 
firmness,  and  decision,  a  freedom  and  grace, 
which  we,  who  claim  great  grace  of  movement, 
are  not  able  to  imitate.  The  French  ladies  wear 
broad-soled,  comfortable  shoes,  in  spite  of  the 
narrow,  slender  shoes,  manufactured  expressly 
for  the  American  market,  which  are  generally 
imported  fh>m  France  ;  and  there  are  no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  whose  motion  is  more  graoeftil 
than  that  of  the  French  ladies. 

Even  allowing  that  a  little  foot,  a  very  little 
foot,  is  of  all  things  to  be  coveted,  let  what  else 
may  suffer,  do  you  know,  dear  ladies,  that,  do 
your  best,  you  are  still,  when  compared  with 
the  ladies  of  some  other  countries,  leagues  away 
in  the  background  T  Think  of  the  fkir  dames 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  those  daughters  of  the 
sun,  whose  feet,  three  inches  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  can  be  thrust  into  a  shoe  no  larger 
than  your  baby's !    There  are  little  feet  for 
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jou  !  How  proud  they  are  of  them !  But 
even  they  are  left  ingloriously  in  the  lurch  by 
the  ladies  ofMantchou  Tartary.  Fleming,  in 
bis  "  Travels  on  Horseback  **  through  that  be- 
nighted country,  introduces  us  to  some  of  its 
fair  denizens  after  this  fashion. 

'*  Look  at  those  poor  creatures  now  scut- 
tling away ,  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  if  some  inhuman 
monster  had  amputated  their  feet  at  the  ankles, 
balancin?  themselves  with  extreme  difficulty, 
supported  by  the  walls  or  clinging  to  anything 
that  may  in  the  least  aid  them  in  their  pro- 
gression and  prevent  their  downfall;  while 
they  move  their  stiffened  legs  and  plant  their 
wasted  heels  and  crushed  toes,  which  are  hid 
in  doll-like  shoes,  smaller  than  we  ever  saw  at 
Canton,  Shanghai,  or  even  Pckin,  just  as  a 
Chelsea  pensioner  would  do  if  he  tried  to  walk 
with  two  wooden  substitutes  for  his  nether 
limbs,  without  a  staff,  then  say  what  any  other 
fkmily  of  the  human  species  could  show  to 
equal  such  a  sight*' 

Ladies,  wear  comfortable  shoes  and  do  not  say 
*•  oh,  my  feet  our  perfectly  comfortable,*'  when 
they  are  squeezed  int )  the  shape  of  a  straight 
line,  aching  with  a  compression  that  stagnates 
the  blood  in  their  veins*  Wear  thick-soled  shoes, 
as  so  many  sensible  persons  now  do,  and  commit 
to  memory  The  Natural  History  of  Consump- 
Hon  Two  thin  shoes  make  one  cold ;  two  colds 
one  attack  of  bronchitis ;  two  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis one  mahogany  box. 


As  it  is  said  that  the  Repository,  though 
dedicated  particularly  to  ladies,  is  absolutely 
read  by  many  of  our  clergyman,  a  feeling  of 
magnanimity  prompts  us  to  dedicate;  a  small 
portion,  at  least,  of  its  contents  to  their  benefit 
A  thing  in  my  poor  way  lo  advance  them  in  their 
weekly,  if  not  weakly,  coui*se  up  the  **llili 
Difficulty  *'  which  so  many  find  as  hard  to  cUmb 
as  did  Bunyan's  Pilgrim.  At  present  I  can  to 
that  end  only  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  lady  to  her 
son,  then  in  college,  and  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. 

"Try  and  be  well  prepared,  my  son,  for 
your  sacred  calling.  Select  interesting  subjects 
and  cultivate  a  fine  style  and  manner.  1  felt 
the  importance  of  this  more  than  ever  yester- 
day while  I  was  in  church,  listening  to  Dr. 
Mundy.  He  is  giT  ing  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  They  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  he  has  such  a  flow  of  beautiful 


words,  and  such  wavy  gestures,  and  looks  so 
gentlemanly,  I  am  sure  he  is  doing  a  vast 
deal  of  good.    The  church  is  always  full." 


NAMIS  AKD  TRKIB  MSAmKO. 

It  is  pleasant  when  we  speak  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  understand  its  meaning.  Many  of 
the  proper  names  of  the  Bible  were  given  as 
mementoes  of  some  misfortune,  or  to  express 
seme  pensive  feelinc:.  The  name  of  our  first 
mother.  Eve,  signifies  a  woman ;  Mara  implies 
bitterness,  and  Jesus,  a  Saviour.  The  ancient 
mythologists  indicated  their  love  of  nature  by 
the  names  they  gave  their  men  and  women, 
those  of  the  latter  being  derived  especially  from 
various  plants  and  flowers.  Among  them  are 
Barbara,  derived  from  barbaries,  the  barbery- 
tree  ;  Rosa,  from  the  rose ;  Laura,  from  the 
laurel;  Lucy,  from  lubus,  a  grove;  Rosamond, 
from  rose  mundi,  the  flower  of  the  world ;  Ag- 
nes, from  agnua,  a  lamb;  Melissa,  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  bee;  Dorcas,  a  rose; 
Phillis,  ft  leaf;  Rachel,  a  sheep;  Jacintha.  a 
hyacinth  ;  Galatea  is  milk ;  Cynthia,  the 
moon;  Jesse,  an  engraft  of  a  tree;  Aurdia; 
means  a  cotton  wood;  Margaret,  a  pearl  and 
a  daisy ;  Cecil,  a  heortwort;  and  Chloe,  a  green 
herb. 

Many  poems  are  beautiful  and  stately,  but 
bow  few  poems  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  lollowing.  It  is  nut 
new  ;  many  of  you  have  seen  it  before,  but 
which  of  you  will  not  re^id  it  again  that  its 
beauty,  long-forgotten  perhaps,  may  steal  once 
more  into  your  hearts.^ 

Katie  Lee  ard  Willie  Gray. 
Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls, 
iCed  lips  shutting  over  pearls. 
Bare  leet  white,  and  wet  witti  dew, 
Iwo  eyes  black  and  two  eyes  blue; 
Little  boy  and  girl  were  tliey, — 
Kaue  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
I'lashed  its  silver  and  thick  ranks 
Of  green  willows  fringed  with  banks; 
Halt  in  thought,  and  half  in  play,  — 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red; 
He  was  taller,  —'most  a  head; 
She  with  arms  like  wreaths  ot  snow. 
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SwuD^  a  basket  to  and  fro, 
As  they  loitered,  halt  in  play, 
Chattering  to  Willie  Gray. 

*•  Pretty  Katie,"  Willie  said. 
And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 
Through  the  brownness  of  his  cheek, 
*'  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak. 
And  I'll  carry,  so  I  will, 
Katie *8  basket  up  the  hill.*' 

Katie  answered,  with  a  lau^^h, 
**  You  shall  carry  only  h.ilf;  ** 
And  then  tossing  back  her  otirls, 
••  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 
Do  you  think  that  Katie  guesses 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expresses? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall. 
Hearts  don't  change  much  after  all. 
And  when  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  siid,  — 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 

Crowned  the  brownness  of  his  cheek,  — 

**  I  am  strong  and  j'ou  are  weak  ; " 

Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep 

Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep; 

••  Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear  T 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear? 
May  I  carry,  if  I  will. 
All  your  burdens  up  the  hill  ?  " 
And  she  answered  with  a  laugh, 
•*  No,  but  you  may  carry  half.  •* 

Close  beside  the  little  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook; 
Working  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands. 
Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Gray. 

In  the  porch  she  sits,  and  lo  ! 
Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro. 
Vastly  different  from  the  one 
That  she  swung  in  years  agone; 
This  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide, 
And  has  rockers  at  the  aide. 

THE  LITERATXTRB  OF  STORIES. 

Ruskin   has  written  a   spirkling,  splendid 
book,  on  the  **  Stories  of  Venice,'*  and  the 


world  has  therefore  woven  a  ohaplet  for  his 
brow,  and  voted  him  magnificent.  In  America 
the  furore  is  for  exhuming,  and  disembalming 
the  literature,  not  the  **  stories  of  Venice,"  or 
other  storied  cities,  but  of  gravestones,  and 
other  rustic,  rural  monumenU.  Old  burial- 
places  are  ransacked;  old  churchyards  ex- 
plored; Old  Mortalities  full  of  solemn  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  chisel  anew  the  half-obliter- 
ated inscription  and  bring  to  light  epitaphs 
strange  and  quaint,  and  sometimes  half  ludi- 
crous, still  to  be  traced  on  many  a  moss-grown, 
sunken  stone;  and  give  to  the  world  the  result 
of  their  pious  labors.  The  pages  of  the  Reposi- 
tory have  borne  the  record  of  some  of  them  be- 
fore, but  for  all  this,  room  still  remains,  and 
readers  etill  are  ready,  I  doubt  not,  to  accept 
now  and  then  another,  provided  it  be  worth 
reading. 

To  this  class,  I  am  sure  the  two  or  three 
which  follow  belong. 

The  first  is  an  epitapl\  still  extant  in  Bldeford 
churchyard,  England,  and  pathetically  sets 
forth  love. 

•'  The  wedding-day  appointed  was,  — 
The  wedding  clothes  provided; 
But  ere  the  day  did  come —  alas! 
He  sickened  and  he  die  did." 


The  following  terse  and  concentrated  couplet 
is  found  on  a  dilapidated  stone  in  Wiltshire,  but 
now  nearly  obliterated:  — 
•*  Here  I  lie  :  no  wonder  I'm  dead. 

For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  went  over  my  head. " 

Another  in  the  churchyard  of  Storington,  also 
in  the  **  Mother  Ible,"  conveys  this  extraordi 
nary  information  : — 

**  Hero  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Hide  ; 
We  laid  him  here  because  he  died." 

Another  seems  to  study  terseness,  brevity, 
and  general  biographical  facts. 
**  Here  lies 
Elizabeth  Wise, 
Who  died  of  thunder  sent  from  heaven, 
In  1777." 

In  the  following  and  last,  rhythm  seems  more 
successfully  courted  than  rhyme; 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Charles  Lamb, 

Killed  by  a  tree  that  fell  slap  bang." 

I  must  not  forget  the  children,  and  I  close 
with  a  pretty  little  article  on  **  Dolly  May." 
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DOLLr  MAY. 

INBORIBBD  TO  MT  LITTLB  FRIEND  HBBMIOITB. 

I*Ye  a  darling  littie  dolly,  and  her  eyes  are 
black  as  sloes; 
She  loang?8  on  the  sofa  night  and  day, 
And  never  oares  a  bawbee  for  the  mending  of 
her  clones, 
Nor  quarrels  with  the  children  at  their  play. 
Oh  !  my  bonny  Dolly  May  !  how  I  love  you  all 
the  day, 
How  I  prattle,  too,  and  kiss  you  !  —  none  the 
less 
That  I  can  but  feel  the  lack  when  you  never 
kiss  me  back. 
Nor  caressingly  return  my  caress. 

Though  my  dolly  is  a  beauty,  she  is  neither 
proud  nor  vain  ; 
Will  never,  like  Miss  Shallow,  put  on  airs'; 
But  a  quiet  little  lady  she  will  evermore  remain, 

Qndisturbed  by  our  troubles  and  our  cares. 
Oh,  my  darling  Dolly  May  is  the  sharer  of  my 
play. 
And  her  eyes  seem  to  watch  me,  as  they  roll 
Like  a  living  baby's  eyes,  with  a  questioning 
surprise. 
Till  it  seems  as  if  dolly  had  a  soul. 

She  is  older  than  her  mother— fhnny,  isn't  it? 
and  queer? 
But  she  never  disobeys  me,  though  'tis  so. 
Nor  pouts  when  I  reprove  her,  nor  squeezes  out 
atear 
With  her  knuckles,  like  some  little  girls  you 
know. 
Oh,  my  pretty  Dolly  May,  I  shall  sorrow  for 
the  day 
When  the  fancies  of  my  childhood  all  are  o*er. 
And  th4  crabbed  Mrs.  Grundy  says,  **  Oh,  fie  ! 
you  musn't  pUy, 
Such  a  lady  !  with  your  dolly  any  more  I " 


The  Lovee's  Exploitb.  By  Plato  Ctutor- 
nU*  This  article  in  the  March  number,  I 
should  have  informed  the  reader  was  written 
by  a  Greek  gentleman,  now  dead,  but  many 
years  ago  in  this  country,  and  given  by  him  to 
me.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was 
English  professor  in  the  college  at  Athens, 
Greece. 

Ms*  James  Lum babd.  The  caustic  and  witty 
critique  on  certain  poems  from  the  German,  also 
in  our  last  number,  should  have  been  credited 
to  this  gentleman. 


TO  ooB&BSPONDEirTS.  —  Pottoge. 
It  seems  not  be  known  to  most  of  our  cor 
respondents  that  the  new  postage  law  allows  all 
manuscript  intended  for  the  press  to  go  through 
the  midl  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  for  two 
cents.  The  envelope  should  be  open  a  little  at 
one  end  and  marked  manusoript,  which  will 
insure  its  going  through  at  the  above  low  prioe. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

OvBR THE  River.— This  forthcoming  work, 
firom  the  pen  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  should  find 
its  way  to  every  home  in  our  Union.  One  great 
object  of  the  book,  besides  affording  comibrt 
and  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and  bereaved, 
is  to  render  us  more  familiar,  with  what  to 
many  is  such  a  sul]ject  of  dread, — death.  It  is 
also  intended  to  inculcate  more  enlarged  and 
elevating  ideas  respecting  the  FutureJ^ife;  what 
we  are  to  be  and  what  to  do  there— in  a  word, 
to  show  that  heaven  is  something  more  than 
merely  singing  hymns  and  playing  on  ^o^den 
harps  ;  that  it  is  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth,  an  ever  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
perfections  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  count- 
less worlds,  and  systems,  and  constellations 
which  throng  the  abysses  of  space,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  soul  freed  fWim  the 
body  will  visit,  and  become  familiar  with,  re- 
joicing in  all  their  glorious  exhibitions  of  di- 
vine power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Of  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  names  of  the 
publishers  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will,  in  every 
way  be  in  accordance  with  the  most  perfbot 
taste. 

The  demand  for  it  has  already  begun,  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  a  cOpy  of 
the  first  edition  should  send  at  once  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Gospel  Precepts,  the  2d  book  of  a  series 
called  the  Scriptural  Series,  is  the  title  of  a 
Sunday  School  lesson  book,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  French,  and  just  published  by  Tomp- 
kins &  Co.,  at  25  Cornhill,  Boston.  This  little 
work,  as  its  title  implies,  contains  practical 
lessons  from  the  teachings  of  Christ,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  needs  of  children;  and,  af- 
ter examining  it,  we  are  confident  in  commend- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the 
Sunday  School  and  the  fiimily  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  Our  Sunday  School  Superintendents 
and  Librarians  should  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind 
Fbbrch's  Gospbc  Prboepts. 
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By—. 
CHAPTSR  XI. 

A  FEW  WEEKS  after  the  unfortu- 
nate  occurrences  of  the  "  Surprise 
Party,'*  I  was  able  to  resume  mj  place 
amid  the  world-workers.  It  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  My  mind,  through 
that  long  bodily  weakness,  had  grown 
inactive  and  listless.  I  had  neither  the 
resolution  nor  strength  to  press  myself 
into  the  niches  of  duty.  My  parish  was 
like  a  half-worn  and  neglected  stocking. 
Stitches*  were  let  down  in  every  direction. 

I  sometimes  grew  discouraged,  when  I 
heard  complaints  here  and  murmurings 
there  because  the  minister's  duties  were 
undone.  I  tried  to  satisfy  the  fhult-find- 
ers  as  speedily  as  possible;  but  I  soon 
found  that  nothing  was  gained  by  out- 
running my  strengw.  For  one  over  day's 
work,  I  often  lay  by  three  or  four,  unable 
to  do  anything. 

At  length  I  learned  wisdom,  and  I 
said,  **The  Universe  was  not  made  in  a 
day — even  this  little  world  took  a  long 
time  in  its  creation ;  and  in  the  present 
lost  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  creatures 
God  has  created,  he  does  not  make  undue 
haste  for  their  redemption.  Cannot  I  be 
calm  and  patient  with  my  work,  as  he  is 
with  his?" 

Then  I  bided  my  time  more  wisely, 
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and  when  my  people  murmured  at  my 
delays,  I  taught  them,  too,  a  lesson  of 
patience,  that  we  might  all  be  benefitol 
by  what  at  first  seemed  only  a  cross  and 
a  misfortune.  The  first  Sunday  that  I 
went  to  church  was  for  me  a  humiliating 
day. 

Of  all  the  mortifications  in  the  way  of 
dress  that  I  have  ever  felt,  the  wearing 
of  that  suit  of  clothing  was  the  worst.  1 
have  before  now  had  necessity  for  wear- 
ing clothes  threadbare  and  gray  with  age, 
but  they  were  my  own,  honestly,  ungru^- 
ingly  mine,  and  I  could  wear  them  even 
proudly,  for  I  believe  that  half  the  pride 
we  mortals  feel  is  over  our  humility.  A 
strange  statement,  but,  I  believe,  a  true 
one. 

You  never  heard  of  any  one,  I  think, 
who  was  proud  of  being  prond.  On  the 
contrary,  people  resent  with  indignity 
having  it  said  that  they  are  haughty.  But 
with  what  avidity  they  will  grasp  at  the 
compliment  when  they  are  called  meek 
and  humble. 

I  was  humiliated  when  I  wore  a  thread- 
bare coat,  but  I  enjoyed  the  humiliation 
when  I  reflected  that  it  was  in  my  Mas- 
ter's behalf  that  I  was  chastened. 

Now  I  was  dressed  in  the  best  the  mar- 
ket afforded,  but  it  had  been  bought  with 
other  men's  money,  and  I  knew  they 
looked  upon  it  in  that  light.  I  was  their 
agent,  deputed  to  appear^in  fine  apparel , 
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as  an  advertismg  sheet  for  their  generos- 
itj. 

Bat  why  do  I  linger  over,  and  descant 
upon,  so  trifling  an  annoyance,  when  trou- 
•bles  so  much  larger  were  waiting  in  the 
immediate  future  for  me. 

There  were  many  and  varied  trials  con- 
nected with  our  stay  at  Speedwell,  but 
they  all  culminated  in  one  great  sorrow, 
which,  like  a  mountain  wave,  washed  over 
the  shore  of  our  life,  and  blotted  out  the 
trace  of  all  the  tears  which  we  had  shed 
before. 

The  spring-time  was  at  hand.  All  the 
hope  which  comes  of  that  opening  morn- 
ing of  the  year  had.  crept  into  our  hearts. 
It  was  a  time  for  forgetting  life's  suffer- 
ing, and  thinking  only  of  its  joy,  and  we 
all  resolved  that  for  a  little  time  we  would 
lay  aside  our  heart-aches  and  anxieties, 
and  give  ourselves  up  to  festivity  and 
joy. 

John  and  Katie,  who  had  for  so  long 
time  kept  their  hope  bright  in  absence, 
had  resolved  to  unite  their  hitherto  lonely 
paths.  John's  position  and  salary  had 
been  again  advanced  and  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  support  of  a  wife 
possible  to  him,  and  the  time  of  Katie's 
long  and  patient  labor  and  waiting  seemed 
to  be  nearly  at  an  end.  As  she  had  no 
father  and  mother  to  share  the  festivities 
of  a  bridal  occasion,  and  no  home  to  make 
glad  with  bridal  cheer,  we  over-persuaded 
her  to  come  to  Speedwell  and  be  married 
at  our  house.  Katie  had  many  pleasant 
associations  to  leave  in  the  place  of  her 
birth, — a  place  where  she  had  spent  the 
whole  of  her  life ;  where  all  her  sorrows 
had  been  sympathized  with,  and  her  bur- 
dens lightened  by  the  judicious  counsel  of 
friends.  The  parting  from  those  friends 
was  a  time  for  tears,  and  yet  how  all  this 
darkness  was  rainbow-hued  with  the  great 
hope  which  was  lying  close  nestled  in  her 
heart.  'Tis  thus  that  the  balance  of  our 
lives  is  perfected.  A  great  joy  and  a 
great  sorrow  are  laid  over  against  one 
another,  and  out  from  the  trembling  os- 
cillation springs  the  glory  of  a  spirit, 
beatified  and  redeemed. 

Katie  came  to  us  a  month  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  wedding,  in  order 
that  she  might  have  opportunity  to  make 


her  purchases  in  the  city,  and  have  her 
clothing  made  in  the  approved  styles. 
The  wedding  outfit  was  not  to  be  an  ex- 
travagant one,  but  we  were  all  anxious 
that  it  should  be  fit  and  appropriate. 
Katie  was  modest  in  her  tastes,  and  did 
not  desire  extraordinary  preparation  for 
her  bridal,  but  it  was  delightful  to  me  to 
see  with  what  a  pretty,  whole-hearted 
abandon  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  new 
sensation  of  buying  adornments  and  dec- 
orations for  her  person.  She  had  never 
in  her  life  indulged  before  in  that  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  though  now,  of  necessity, 
the  indulgence  was  circumscribed  and 
limited  by  her  small  means,  yet  it  was 
more  than  she  had  ever  felt ;  and  she  re- 
joiced by  reason  of  the  newness  of  the 
sensation. 

Nell,  too,  gave  herself  up  for  the  time 
to  the  excitement  and  nbvelty  of  the  pre- 
paration. To  make  others  happy  was 
always  her  delight ;  it  became  particular- 
ly so  in  this  case,  when  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  so  near  to  her,  and  their 
happiness  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  oivn. 

Her  counsel  and  assistance  were  of 
great  value  to  Katie,  as  she  had,  during 
the  year  that  was  past,  become  quite  a 
woman  of  the  world,  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing the  tricks  of  trade.  She  flitted  about 
the  streets  with  her  as  if  they  had  been 
girls  together.  .  She  renewed  her  youth, 
and  permitted  the  joy  to  overflow  from 
her  heart,  as  if  the  callous  of  years  had 
put  no  barriers  about  its  brim. 

Silks  and  cashmeres,  ribbons  and  laces, 
took  unwarranted  liberties  in  all  the  fam- 
ily rooms  in  the  house.  Of  course,  ^e 
parlors  belonging  to  the  parish,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  spread  the  signals  of  our 
joy  over  them ;  but  every  other  place  in 
the  house  was  turned  pro  tempore  into  a 
palace  of  confusion. 

The  children  were  in  their  element, 
looking  at  the  wonders,  and  asking  so 
many  questions  that,  if  the  occasion  had 
been  other  than  a  bridal,  the  tongue  that 
answered  them  all  must  have  grown  weary 
and  impatient.  But  who  ever  saw  a  bride 
elect  lose  (he  equanimity  of  her  spirit 
amidst  the  excitements  of  her  prepara- 
tions! The  sunlight  of  that  great,  fore- 
.shadowing  joy  sifts  into  all  the   cloudy 
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orevices  of  the  spirit,  and  there  is  light 
in  every  chamber  of  the  soul. 

I,  too,  caught  the  spirit  of  happiness 
ifhich  pervaded  the  household,  and  all 
tiirough  that  month  my  soul  sang  its  May- 
day songs,  and  throbbed  with  joy  over 
this  blossom-time  of  life.  My  sermons 
were  touched  with  the  electric  pulses  which 
thrilled  about  me,  and  my  people,  who 
recognized  quickly  any  marked  freshness 
of  thought,  attributed  it  to  my  late  sick- 
ness.' I  was  often  complimented  on  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  my  thought.  Per- 
haps a  part  of  their  suspicions  were  true. 
The  breath  of  joy  which  blew  over  my 
spirit  might,  and  probably  did,  waken  in- 
to lifo  buds  of  thought,  which,  without 
that  stimulus,  never  would  have  devel- 
oped. But  I  am  compelled  to  think  that 
the  winter  time  of  affliction  which  pre- 
ceded it  was  the  main  source  of  my  men- 
tal prosperity.  I  had  been  chastened  by 
affliction,  and  my  soul  had  been  subdued. 
I  had  felt  the  rod,  and  been  humbled  by 
its  correction ;  and  again  I  had  stood  near 
to  the  valley  of  shadows,  and  almost 
looked  on  the  glory  of  the  beautiful  land 
beyond.  Perhaps  some  of  the  light  of  it 
had  stolen  into  my  soul,  and  given  me 
power  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  as  I 
could  never  have  done  without  that  expe- 
rience. I  am  only  making  suppositions 
of  reasons  for  the  peculiarity  of  my  men- 
tal mood  during  that  season. 

My  reasons  may  or  may  not  have  foun- 
dation in  truth.  When  we  study  mental 
phenomena  more  narrowly,  we  shall  as- 
certain, perhaps,  the  ground  for  these 
varying  moods  of  the  mind.  We  shall 
know  why  it  is  that  some  days  our  thoughts 
seem  leaden-winged,  and  our  mental  cali- 
bre scarce  above  that  of  the  brutes,  while 
other  times  we  are  lifted  almost  into  kin- 
ship with  the  angels,  and  our  thoughts 
soar  away  into  imtried  and  unexplored 
regions  of  light. 

Are  we  God-lifted  at  such  times,  or 
does  he  give  his  angels  charge  concerning 
us? 

Perhaps,  dear  reader,  you  do  not  care 
to  have  me  delay  my  narration  for  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  while  preparations  foi* 
a  wedding  are  going  forward;  so  I 
will    waive    them,   and  go  back   again 


to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  bridal. 
It  was  agreed  by  all  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  our  means,  we  had  better  not 
make  a  large  wedding  party. 

We  were  easily  reconciled  to  this  neces- 
sity, for  we  knew  that  to  begin  invitations 
in  our  parish  was  to  open  a  gate  which  it 
would*  be  impossible  to  shut  without  giv- 
ing offence. 

There  were  a  few,  of  the  less  critical 
sort,  whose  genuine  true-heartedness  had 
won  our  affections,  whom  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  entertained ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  invite  one  without  inviting 
all.  Such  is  a  minister's  house,  and  such 
his  relation  to' his  friends.  He  cannot, 
with  safety  to  his  prosperity,  indulge  free- 
dom in  his  possession  of  the  one,  or  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  feeling  towards  the 
other. 

We  decided,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
our  only  safety  lay  in  inviting  but  few 
friends,  and  those  from  a  distance. 

There  were  some  dear  faces  in  the  old 

Sarish  that  we  longed  to  see,  and  Katie 
esired  them  to  be  present ;  so  we  trusted 
her  with  the  invitations,  and  anticipated  • 
only  joy  in  the  result.  We  knew  that  the 
guests  who  were  to  come  would  be  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  us,  and  not  fearing 
criticism,  or  expecting  ridicule,  we  looked 
only  for  pleasure  in  welcoming  them. 

With  these  pleasant  anticipations  all 
before  us,  we  drew  near  to  the  time  for 
the  bridal.  Katie  was  methodical  in  all 
her  arrangements,  and  she  had  so  ordered 
her  preparations  that  no  part  of  the  work 
was  allowed  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
another  part.  Everything  was  done  in 
its  season,  and  when  we  drew  near  to  the 
day  of  the  wedding  there  was  none  of  the 
confusion  or  hurry  which  often  attends 
such  occasions,  to  make  the  parties  miser- 
able and  uncomfortable  with  one  another 
at  the  very  outset  of  life  On  account 
of  this  very  negligence  I  have  heard  harsh 
words  spoken  before  marriage  which  were 
never  forgotten  in  the  after  years.  Frosts 
may  come  in  the  winter  of  life,  but  they  are 
sad  in  the  spring-time,  when  all  the  rich 
vegetation  of  the  summer  has  got  to  be 
crippled  by  their  untimely  nipping.  *Tis 
so  with  the  spring-time  of  life.      Early 

unkindness  nips  the  buds  of   affection, 
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which  the  heart  is  putting  forth,  and  all 
through  the  after  summer  of  blossoming, 
there  will  be  less  of  beauty  and  harmony 
because  of  it. 

Katie  was  philosopher  enough  to  have 
thought  this  problem  out,  and  she  gov- 
erned herself  accordingly.  Her  dress- 
maker and  milliner  were  not  allowed  to 
say,  over  the  wedding  dress,  "  If  I  finish 
this  in  time  for  the  ceremony,  it  will  be 
sufficient,"  or,  "  This  travelling  dress  you 
will  not  need  until  next  week,  and  I  will 
certainly  have  it  ready  by  that  time,"  or, 
"  I  will  send  the  bridal  bonnet  round  on 
the  day  of  the  bridal.  To  all  these  re- . 
marks  Katie  had  one  answer:  *< These 
things  must  be  all  finished  and  in  my  pos- 
session by  Saturday  night  of  this  week. 
If  you  cannot  furnish  them  for  me  by 
that  time,  I  will  take  them  to  some  one 
who  can." 

By  reason  of  this  promptness  and  de- 
cision, all  the  bridal  wardrobe  was  ready, 
and  at  our  house  for  inspection,  on  Satur- 
day preceding  the  eventful  week  of  which 
I  am  about  to  write.  Never  before,  I 
'  think,  TV  as  a  bridal  outfit  more  admired. 
It  was  not  elaborate  or  expensive,  but 
everything  about  it  was  in  good  taste  and 
unexceptionable,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
give  it  a  large  share  of  admiration.  Not 
that  silks  or  laces  changed  their  quality 
or  hue  because  they  had  been  adopted  in- 
to our  family.  Their  added  value  lay, 
not  in  inherent  merit  in  them ;  it  had 
grown  by  reason  of  their  adoption.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  we  admire  things 
that  are  our  own.  Our  habyj  awr  house, 
our  horse,  or  even  our  dog  and  cat,  what 
extraordinary  qualities  do  we  find  in  them 
all. 

So  we  admired  all  these  tri vials  in  the 
line  of  dress,  and  thought  that  never  be- 
fore was  there  a  bridal  outfit  so  appropri- 
ate and  perfect  in  every  part. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  Tues- 
day evening.  Many  of  the  friends  came 
up  on  Monday,  and  our  house  and  hearts 
were  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  joy  of 


As  John  must  necessarily  be  away  from 
his  business  some  days  on  the  bridal  jour- 
ney, he  had  decided  not  to  leave  Boston 
until  the  evening  train' Monday,  by  which 


he  would  arrive  at  Speedwell  at  midnight. 
It  had  been  several  months  since  we  had 
seen  him,  and  'our  anticipations  of  his 
coming  had  filled  all  our  hearts  with  joy. 

All  our  conversation  for  the  evening 
was  tinged  with  that  one  bright-hued 
hope. 

I  never  saw  Nell  in  a  happier  mood. 
She  discussed  with  animation  the  ques- 
tion "  whether  there  was  more  joy  or  sor- 
row in  rearing  a  family  of  children." 

One  of  the  guests,  who  had  felt  bitter 
heart-aches  on  account  of  a  reckless,  dis- 
obedient son,  maintained  that  there  was 
much  more  sadness  in  one's  experience, 
while  rearing  a  family,  than  possibilities 
for  joy.  She  enumerated  all  the  cawSs 
and  troubles  incident  to  the  early  years  ■ 
of  a  child's  life,  descanted  upon  the  watch- 
ings  and  anxieties,  the  toils  and  pains,  the 
fears  and  hopes  alternating  over  its  cradle 
bed ;  and,  after  all  that,  the  bitter,  bitter 
anguish  of  seeing  it  mature  from  its  child- 
hood innocence  into  an  outcast  whose 
reckless  wickedness  must  chill  even  the 
love  of  a  mother.  "  And  do  these  things 
pay?"  she  asked.  "Is  there  enough 
white  light  in  all  these  years  of  shadow 
to  recompense  one  for  the  darkness?" 

There  was  wisdom  and  power  in  Nell's 
defence.     She  said, — 

"  All  of  God's  providences  pay.  He 
never  created,  that  it  was  not  with  wise 
intent.  No  soul  is  burdened  with  sin 
that  has  not  a  hope  of  better  things  in 
store  for  it.  And  every  mother  heart  can 
wait  and  watch  and  pray  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  loved  and  lost.  God  has  often 
a  great  and  all  recompensing  joy  in  store 
for  those  who  have  been  bowed  down  even 
through  many  ^  years  of  sorrow.  And 
sometimes  in  an  hour  he  will,  in  the  con- 
version of  her  lost  one,  pour  into  that 
mother's  heart  the  missing  joy  of  years. 
Be  patient,  dear  friend,"  she  added; 
"  there  may  come  a  time  when  your  heart 
will  say,  as  mine  does  to-night.  Earth  has 
no  joy  like  the  love  of  dutiful  children." 

Katie  was  sitting  near  me  during  this 
conversation,  and  1  saw  that  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  bitterness  which  our  friend 
evinced  in  the  frank  avowal  of  her  sor- 
rows. It  was  not  a  time  for  heart  aches. 
Our  spirits  were  all  clothed  in  their  ha- 
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biiiments  of  joy — why  should  we  allow  a 
badge  of  mournlDg  to  «be  added  to  them  ? 

Tis  the  misfortune  of  a  world  like  this 
that  there  is  no  unclouded  joy.  Nell  and 
I,  who  had  long  ago  learned  this  lesson  of 
life,  were  prepared  for  this  shadow.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  us  to  be  called  on  to 
take  up  others'  burdens,  and  help  bear 
them,  whether  our  own  were  light  or 
heavy.  But  with  Katie  it  was  different. 
She  was  young,  and  had  not  yet  learned 
all  the  self-sacrificing  lessons  of  life.  She 
had  a  right  to  decline  others*  burdens  that 
night,  and  1  was  glad  when  she  stole  soft- 
ly from  the  room.  No  one  observed  that 
die  was  gone  but  myself;  so  no  link  was 
broken  in  the  sympathies  of  the  circle, 
and  one  heart  was  happier  without  depriv- 
ing others  of  joy.  We  have  all  of  us  a 
right  to  happiness  when  we  get  it  on  those 
terms. 

An  hour  later  in  the  evening  I  went 
up  to  the  children's  bedroom,  to  answer 
one  of  those  nocturnal  cries  with  which 
houses  where  children  dwell  are  famously 
haunted. 

Passing  the  room  which  had  been  re- 
served for  the  bridal  chamber,  I*  saw  Ka- 
tie sitting  at  the  window,  leaning  her  face 
against  the  glass,  looking  out  into  the 
night.  Hearing  my  footstep,  she  looked 
toward  me,  and  there,  upturned  in  the 
moonlight,  was  a  face  so  full  of  joy  it 
might  have  been  an  angel's  guerdon  of 
peace.  I  never  saw  so  much  happiness 
in  a  human  countenance  before. 

On  the  bridal  bed,  like  a  cloud  of  fairy 
dreams,  lay  the  wedding  garments  of  sheer 
muslin — the  bridal  veil,  and  all  the  light 
paraphernalia  of  a  bride's  costume.  These 
formed  the  background  of  that  lovely 
picture.  The  fair  young  girl,  with  her 
dream  of  love  irradiating  a  face  pure  al- 
most as  an  angel's,  and  the  white  soft 
moonlight  shedding  its  witchery  over  the 
whole. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  vision. of  beauty, 
that  consummation  of  earthly  "joy,  hal- 
lowed by  the  approving  eye  of  angels? 
Why  could  it  not  have  been  sterebtyped, 
and  kept  for  the  world  to  learn  by  it  the 
possibility  of  earthly  joy?  Why  could  I 
not  have  retained  it  distinctly  enough  to 
have  reproduced  it  on  canvas  ?     If  that 


could  have  been,  I  might  have  taken  rank 
above  the  most  noted  of  the  world's  ar- 
tists. 

But  no !  that  beautiful  vision  vanished, 
and  the  look  of  patient  suffering  which 
replaced  its  holy  joy  has  been  my  picture 
for  study  ever  since. 

I  could  not  pass  her  without  a  kindly 
word ;  so  I  paused  to  say, — 

"  Why,  Katie,  what  happy  thought  has 
so  possessed  your  soul  as  to  separate  you 
from  us  all,  and  make  you  entirely  satis- 
fied with  your  own  society?" 

She  replied  without  hesitation, — 

"  I  was  thinking  why  God  should  have 
ever  created  any  other  heaven  than  this. 
I  am  sure  we  can  be  happy  enough  in  a 
world  such  as  we  have  here.  If  we  nev- 
er were  to  be  taken  from  it,  I  could  be 
content." 

"  Oh,  Katie !"  said  Nell,  who  had  come 
to  my  side  in  time  to  hear  the  last  re- 
mark, "  take  those  words  back  before  they 
have  fully  gope  from  your  lips.  It  is  a 
fearful  thihg  to  say  that  we  have  no  need 
of  heaven." 

«*  I  didn't  say  that  we  had  no  need  of 
heaven ;  only  that  that  need  was  already 
supplied,  without  our  being  transferred 
from  this  world.  If  you  mean  by  the 
word  heaven,  as  I  do,  perfect  happiness, 
I  am  sure  I  have  attained  to  it ;  and  what 
can  I  want  farther." 

«  Don't,  don't,  Katie !"  urged  Nell.  It 
makes  me  tremble  to  hear  you  speak  so. 
You  have  a  temporary  joy,  it  is  true^ 
which  rose- tints  life,  and  makes  it  seem 
as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  desir- 
ed ;  but,  my  dear  child,  you  are  only  at 
the  opening  door  of  life's  morning,  just  in 
the  early  May-time  which  precedes  its 
summer.  Hoping  for  the  sunniest  day, 
or  the  balmiest  season,  you  will  have 
much  of  shadow  and  many  storms  before 
life  is  over.  There  will  be  many  times 
when  you  will  be  thankful  for  the  hope  of 
heaven — when  you  will  look  up  and  bless 
God  that  you  "  have  here  no  cpntinuing 
city,  but  are  seeking  one  to  come."  .At 
such  times  you  will  remember  the  rash 
words  spoken  to-night,  and  wish  that  they 
were  i^nsaid." 

"  I  will  not  say  them  with  my  lips,  if 
they  distress^  yQu*'!,said,^tiv"  but  my 
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heart  will  keep  repeating  them,  however 
I  may  chide  it/* 

At  this  moment  I  interfered  by  saying, 

"  Why  should  we  temper  life's  joy  with 
forebodings.  If  Katie  thinks  she  has  at- 
tained the  acme  of  bliss,  let  her  dream  go 
undisturbed.  £n6ugh  bitterness  stirs  up 
in  the  fountain  of  life,  without  disturbing 
its  waters  when  they  are  peaceful." 

So  this  conversatijon  was  temporarily 
suspended. 

When  we  descended  to  the  parlors,  our 
guests  were  ready  to  retire,  and  Katie 
came  after  they  were  gone  and  sat  with 
Nell  and  me  in  the  study,  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  midnight  train.  All  of 
her  hope  and  joy  rested  in  the  safe  arrival 
of  a  single  railway  carriage,  and  yet  she 
trusted  it  as  she  ought  only  to  have  trust- 
in  the  "  Kock  of  Ages." 

We  resumed  the  topic  of  interest,  and 
the  time  sped  swiftly  on.  Katie  called 
our  attention  to  the  midnight  chimes  be- 
fore I  had  realized  that  the  noon  of  night 
was  near. 

A  half-hour  we  waited,  yet  we  heard 
no  train.  Katie  grew  impatient,  and 
said, — 

"  The  cars  are  late  to-night  on  purpose 
to  try  the  strength  of  my  patience." 

Another  half-hour  passed,  and  yet  no 
signal  indicating  their  arrival. 

I  confess  that  I  myself  grew  nervously 
anxious.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  the 
delay,  and  my  heart  foreboded  the  worst. 
Katie  seemed  not  to  be  oppressed  with 
apprehension,  and  I  would  not  needlessly 
alarm  her.  ,  She  complained  only  of  im- 
patience, not  once  of  fear.  She  was  walk- 
ing on  the  very  border  of  the  gulf  which 
was  to  overwhelm  her,  and  yet  she  saw 
only  the  flowers  under  her  feet. 

After  another  quarter  of  an  hour's 
waiting,  I  rose,  and  said  carelessly,  as  if 
no  weight  were  lying  at  my  heart, — 

"  I  think  I  must  go  after  those  cars. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  we  are 
waiting  for  them." 

I  never  remember  to  have  had  so  much 
unhappiness,  ere  actual  sorrow  had  over- 
taken me,  as  weighed  on  my  heart 
while  I  was  walking  to  the  depot  that 
night.  And  yet  how  like  nothing  it  all 
seemed,  when    compared  to   the    awful 


reality  that  was  awaiting  me  there. 
As  I  neared  the  depot,  I  saw  that  there 
was  some  unusual  excitement.  People 
were  running  to  and  fro  and  anxiously 
crowding  one  another.  And  yet  there 
was  no  shouting  or  noise,  such  as  usually 
attends  a  mass  of  humanity.  The  silence 
was  ominous.  I  knew  before  I  reached 
them  that  they  were  standing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  great  calamity.  As  soon  as 
I  came  near  enough,  I  heard  the  moaning 
of  persons  in  distress,  the  subdued  sobs  of 
sympathizing  friends,  and  the  dreadftil 
**  O  my  God !"  of  a  mother  who  had 
found  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  son. 

I  comprehended  all  at  a  glance.  There 
had  been  a  railroad  accident,  and  all  the 
horrible  mangling  add  murder  which  be- 
long to  such  scenes  were  before  me. 

Only  one  thought  possessed  me.  My 
own — my  first-born — my  beautiful  boy — 
was  he  still  alive  ? 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  my  search 
for  him  ?  I  was  half  blinded  ^ith  grief, 
I  wos  distracted  with  anxiety,  I  was  over- 
powered with  fear.  Struggling  amid  all 
these  emotions,  I  groped  my  way  among 
the  dead  and  dying  till  I  came  upon  the 
form  for  which  I  was  searching  —  not 
bruised,  nor  disfigured,  only  still  and  life- 
less. Beautiful  as  when  I  had  seen  him 
last,  with  the  sweet  smile  of  hope  not  yet 
dead  on  "his  lips,  he  lay  before  me,  the 
personification  of  all  my  joy  and  all  my 
wretchedness. 

Joy  that  he  had  lived,  and  grown  to 
such  fair  manhood,  and  been  mine  to  love 
and  hope  for.  Wretchedness  that  he  was 
mine  no, longer,  that  he  was  cut  off  in  his 
manhood's  prime,  that  I  could  hope  for 
his  earthly  development  no  more. 

Oh  !  my  poor  sad  heart.  Sad  for  its 
own  misery,  sad  for  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  bearing  these  tidings  to  the  loved  ones 
at  home. 

Where  now  were  Katie's  dreams  of 
heaven  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  broke  the  news 
to  her.  I  cannot  describe  how  the  awful 
fact,  too  terrible  to  ])0  at  first  believed, 
had  to  be  forced  upon  her  heart,  that  she 
was  widowed,  before  she  had  learned  how 
the  dear  name  taife  could  m^ke  her  pulses 
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And  Nell,  ix}o,  with  her  great,  loving, 
patient  heart,  she  had  to  kiss  the  claj- 
eold  lips,  and  learn  how  hard  it  is  to  give 
a  first-born  to  the  company  of  angels. 

Three  hours  after  I  first  saw  Katie  at 
the  window,  the  personification  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  perfect  joy,  she  sat  there 
again,  in  the  very  same  chair,  by  the  very 
same  window,  the  same  holy  moonlight 
bathing  her  brow  and  kissing  her  lips. 
But,  oh !  the  desolation  writ  on  the  last 
picture.  The  fair  young  girl  was  there 
still,  but  her  form  was  bowed  and  shrunk- 
en, as  it  seemed,  under  the  burden  of  the 
great  woe.  The  bridal  drapery  had  been 
all  removed  from  the  bed,  and  in  the 
place  of  it  lay  all  that  remained  of  our 
beloved  departed  one. 

Let  me  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  sad 
-  picture ;  for  who  shall  dare  to  sing  the 
song  of  the  heart  in  sorrow,  or  paint  in 
words  the  desolation  of  a  soul  bereft? 


*  WOMAN'S  TEMPER. 

No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable 
in  a  female  than  the  possession  of  a  sweet 
temper.  Home  can  never  be  made  happy 
without  it.  It  is  like  the  flowers  tiiat 
spring  up  in  our  pathway,  reviving  and 
cheering  us.  Let  a  man  go  home  at  night, 
wearied  and  worn  by  the  toils  of  the  day, 
and  how  soothing  is  a  word  dictated  by  a 
good  disposition.  It  is  sunshine  falling 
upon  his  heart.  He  is  happy,  and  the 
cares  of  life  are  forgotten.  A  sweet  tem- 
per has  a  soothing  influence  over  the 
minds  of  a  whole  family.  Where  it  is 
found  in  the  wife  and  mother,  you  ob- 
serve kindness  and  love  predominating 
over  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Smiles,  kind  words  and  looks,  characterize 
the  children,  and  peace  and  love  have 
their  dwelling  there.  Study,  then,  to  ac- 
quire and  retain  a  sweet  temper.  It  is 
more  valuable  then  gold ;  it  captivates 
more  than  beauty,  and  to  the  close  of  life 
it  retains  all  its  freshness  and  power. — 
English  Paper, 

The  individual  and  the  race  are  always 
moving,  and  as  we  drift  into  new  latitudes, 
new  lights  open  in  the  heaven  more  imme- 
diately over  us. 


CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

Otnt  valley  i«  filled  with  a  noise  of  complaint. 
And  the  hills  answer  back  with  a  moan; 

Tet  messages  come  to  us,  borne  on  the  wind, 
With  a  cheery  and  jabilant  tone. 

For  the  roof  that  shuts  from  us  the  wild  storm 
to-night 
Shelters  many  a  day-dreaming  brain; 
And  up  through  the  darkness,  unheeding  the 
blast, 
Rises  grandly  each  castle  in  Spain. 

I  know  how  they  glisten,  with  glitter  and  gleam; 

With  their  hues  not  the  rainbow  can  vie — 
How  the  halls  are  resplendent  with  jewel  and 
gem. 

Where  the  music  of  joy  cannot  die. 

All  the  splenders  of  Rome  never  equalled  their 
glow. 

No  temple  of  gods  can  compare; 
But  no  altar  I  see,  where  denial  and  toil 

Can  bring  a  low  sacrifice  there! 

The  cares  and  the  duties  Qod  sent  with  the 
day 
Are  folded  back  out  of  our  sight; 
And  I  know  that  the  storm,  on  his  broad  raven 
wing. 
Bears  aloft  these  wild  visions  of  light 

Sweet  dreamer!  believe  me,  the  clouds  roll  be- 
tween 
Thy  fairy-built  castle  and  thee. 
*Twill  fiide  like  the  mountain  when  twilight 
comes  down, 
Or  when  mist  rolleth  up  from  the  sea. 

There's  a  castle  I  read  of  where  pain  cometh 
not; 
Where  sorrow  hath  never  a  tear; 
And  where  hunger,  and  war  with  its  ravishing 
hand. 
Leave  never  a  lone  heart  to  fisar. 

Its  doors  are  wide  open,  and  purified  souls 
Gather  in  from  the  myriad  lands; 

And  God,  in  his  boundless  love,  welcomes  us 
all 
To    the   "Mansions"  .not  builded  **with 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

By  Afrs.  C.  !N£-  Sa^wyer. 
CHAPTER   XI. 

It  is  into  the  interior  of  the  Black  Mill, 
into  a  rud^  and  low  but  spacious  apart- 
ment, that  the  reader  is  now  introduced. 
And  it  is  a  room  thousands  of  whose  coun- 
terparts existed  all  over  New  England  in 
the  earlj  settlement  of  the  country,  be- 
fore luxury  crept  in,  or  fashion  brought 
her  polished  garniture  to  rout  out  the 
homely  but  useful  appointments  of  the 
kitchen  and  keeping-room  of  the  olden 
time.  From  its  rafters  and  solid  beams, 
which,  black  with  age  and  moisture,  and 
shiny  with  their  thin  glazing  of  smoke, 
project  boldly  into  the  angle  of  the  roof, 
a  multifarious  and  bizarre  collection  of 
contradictory  articles  hang  pendant. — 
There  are  the  implements  of  the  chase,  of 
the  angler's  dainty  art,  of  household  la- 
bor, as  well  as  of  more  doubtful  and 
sterner  employments. 

On  one  side,  guns,  pistols,  and  knives 
of  curious  and  formidable  construction 
are  mingled  with  fishing  apparatus,  axes, 
bill  hooks,  the  magnificent  antlers  of  the 
stag,  and  all  interspersed  with  rude  arti- 
cles of  masculine  apparel  and  use.  On 
its  opposite  side  depend  the  implements 
of  the  kitchen  ;  long  rows  of  dried  veni- 
son flank  them,  and  bags  of  dried  berries 
stored  away  for  winter  consumption. 

A  dresser,  with  its  little  shelves  gar- 
nished with  rows  of  clean  blue-edged 
crockery,  a  few  pieces  of  nicely  burnished 
tin- ware,  and  a  milk-white  water-pail 
turned  bottom  up  on  a  white  pine  table 
near  by,  as  well  as  the  delicate  cleanliness 
of  the  yellow  pine  floor,  tell  of  thrifty 
housekeeping,  and  orderly  arrangements. 
The  broad  stone  hearth  of  the  enormous 
chimney  is  fireless,  but  the  extinguished 
brands,  fallen  out  from  the  andirons  and 
lying  in  their  own  soft,  fleecy  ashes  indi- 
cate that  it  has  not  been  long  so. 

You  would  take  this  room  anywhere 
for  the  general  keeping-room  of  a  thrifty 
and  moderately  well-to-do  backwoods- 
man's family.  And  you  would  call  it  a 
not  unpleasant  room,  for  damp  and  un- 
wholesome as  the  situation  of  the  mill 
undoubtedly  is,  wedged  into  the  face  of  a 


mighty  cliff,  and  overhung  by  a  wondrous 
growth  of  tree  and  shrub  which  buries  it 
all  the  early  day  in  dank,  dense  shadow, 
it  has  its  cheerful  aspects,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  The  early  afternoon  sun,  div- 
ing down  the  deep  ravine,  shoots  long, 
bright  rays  of  warm  light  clear  across  the 
wide  kitchen,  lighting  up  the  old  rafters 
and  huge  fireplace  with  something  of  an 
inspiring  glow ;  sometimes,  too,  flinging 
prismatic  jewels  along  the  clean  yellow 
floor,  as  it  pierces  the  heaving  spray  which 
hangs  in  clouds  above  the  little  cataract 
where  it  dashes  into  sheets  of  foam  on 
the  rocky  shelf  which  receives  its  first 
plunge. 

A  beautiftil  white  cat  sits  purring  in 
the  prismatic  sunbeams,  and  winks  with 
wise  contentment.  And  is  this  the  only 
occupant  ?  No ;  the  room  is  not  unpeo- 
pled. Seated  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  are  three  persons  of  most  for- 
bidding aspect.  The  eldest  and  most  re- 
pulsive, a  gray  and  hard-faced  man,  is  an 
old  acquamtance,  Sol  Hurd,*the  child- 
thief  of  our  story,  and,  earlier,  Albert, 
the  white  slave  of  Mordant  senior. 

Time,  the  memory  of  great  wrongs, 
and  the  indulgence  of  ferocious  and  un- 
restrained passions  have  rendered  a  face 
not  naturally  bad  hateful  and  diabolical. 
The  two  others  are  his  companions  of  the 
forest-hunt  and  the  highway-raid,  and,with- 
out  the  redeeming  qualities  of  Hurd, — his 
devoted  affection  for  his  sister — an  affection 
that  through  all  her  years  of  mental  alien- 
ation has  never  cooled  nor  abated, — they 
possess  all  his  evil  traits.  Their  rude 
garb  takes  nothing  from  the  disagreeable 
impression  their  faces  produce. 

Their  coarse,  faded  red  flannel  shirts 
are  thrown  wide  open  in  front,  revealing 
dark,  sunburnt  necks  and  breasts  thickly 
matted  with  rouch,  black  hair,  which,  ex- 
tending up  the  sides  of  their  faces,  mingles 
in  slovenly  fashion  with  the  unkempt  locks 
that  hang  in  confused  and  tangled  masses 
down  their  low  foreheads  and  over  their 
ears.  Out  through  these  elf-locks  peer 
eyes  keen,  eager,  wolfish,  which  rove  in 
uneasy  glances  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
their  owners  scented  danger  in  ambush. 

The  remains  of  a  cold  dinner  are  scat- 
tered over  the  nicely  scourod  pine  table, 
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and  a  largp  brown  mug  of  what  seems  to 
be  excellent  cider  passes  frequently  from 
naottth  to  mouth,  where  it  is  held  so 
long  in  an  inverted  position  as  to  give 
pith  and  meaning  to  the  loud  smack  which 
follows  each  draught,  as  well  as  to  the 
unstinted  encomiums  pronounced,  in  not 
choice  language,  upon  its  qualities  by  the 
different  imbibers. 

A  loud  yawn  from  one  of  the  fraterni- 
ty, and  an  enormous  stretch  of  his  arms 
as  he  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  at 
length  give  evidence  that  he  has  eaten 
and  drank  enough. 

**  Come  now,  Sol,"  he  pretty  soon,  with 
the  insinuating  gentleness  of  a  hyena, 
said,  as,  dropping  his  elbows  with  a  loud 
thump  upon  the  table,  he  leaned  forward 
and  peered  hideously  into  the  eyes  of  his 
host,  **  aint  it  e'en  a'most  time  to  parcel 
out  that  are  rhino?  I've  got  through 
swallowing  my  grub  and  my  cider,  and 
now  I  kind  o'  reckon  I  can  take  care  o' 
my  part  o*  the  old  fellow's  yellow  boys." 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  cos  if  you  are, 
I  kind  o'  reckon  ye'd  better  wait  till  yer 
hurry's  over,"  was  the  old  man's  reply, 
with  a  tone  and  look  amazingly  well  cal- 
culated to  repress  any  undue  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  his  companions.  But, 
pushing  everything  before  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table  as  he  would  have  brushed 
away  a  pile .  of  chips,  he  carelessly  laid 
down  an  udy-looking,  unsheathed  knife, 
and  dropped  heavily  beside  it  a  coarse  can- 
vas bag,  such  as  is  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  coin,  with  the 
significant  figures,  "5000"  stamped  in 
strong  black  characters  on  one  side.  By 
its  peculiar  chink  as  it  struck  the  table, 
this  was  evidently  filled  with  gold.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  younger  ruffians  gloated 
over  the  prize,  growing  more  greedy  and 
wolfish  as  they  impatiently  watched  the 
unnecessarily  slow  process  of  untying  it. 

*'  Oh,  mighty !  what  an  all-fired  haul !" 
was  the  exclamation,  as  a  rich  stream  of 
half-eagles  slid  out  upon  the  table.  With- 
out any  remark,  the  old  man  began  slowly 
to  count  them  into  two  equal  piles,  the 
two  lynx-eyed  confederates  greedily  fol- 
lowing every  movement  of  his  fingers. 

"  What  a  haul !  Why  in  the  fiend's 
name  don't  the  old  planter  fellows  oHis 


carry  such  a  bag  o'  yellow  boys  with  'em  ? 
Blast  'em !" 

"  They  say  the  banks  is  ollis  full  o'  jist 
sich  stuff  as  this!"  remarked  the  other, 
looking  up  with  eyes  full  of  greed  and 
wonder,  "  and,  blast  me,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der ef  they  was." 

"  Lord,  yes !  millions  of  'em,  that's  so ! 
and  I  kind  o'  reckon  that'0  where  the  old 
chap  was  toting  these  ere  prime  uns,  when 
we  kind  o'  relieved  him  on  'em.  Haw  ! 
haw!  haw!  Blast  him!  why  didn't  he 
have  half  a  dozen  on  'em  instead  o'  one  ? 
But  what  yer  up  to,  Sol  ?  ye  haint  makin' 
on'y  two  piles.  How  ye  goin'  to  divide 
'em?     I'd  like  to  know !" 

"  Don't  ye  consam  yerself,"  growled 
Hurd,  "mind  yer  own  business  ef  yer 
know  how !"  ^ 

"  Well  that's  my  business !  If  'taint, 
whose  is  it  ?"  ventured  the  fellow. 

Sol  looked  up.  The  man  slunk  back. 
"  There,  take  it  all  between  ye,"  said  the 
old  man  pushing  the  two  piles  toward 
the  two  men,  while  something  almost  no- 
ble cropped  out  through  the  overlying  ras- 
cality of  his  countenance.  "  Taint  money 
that  I'm  after.  It's  something  else. 
There's  twenty-five  hundred  apiece — the 
price  of  a  fust-rate  nigger,"  he  added, 
with  a  Satanic  smile  and  a  strong  grind  of 
hb  teeth.  i 

"But  Where's  your  part?"  was  the 
question  of  the  two  men,  with  wide  open 
eyes. 

■    "  I  don't  want  it,  I  tell  you.      I'm 
gwine  to  keep  the  prisoners  for  my  share!" 

"  Ye  don't  say  so  !"  and  they  stared  in 
his  facef  as  if  he  had  been  some  new  kind 
of  animal. 

"Yes." 

"  What  you  gwine  to  do  with  'em  ?" 

"  That's  my  business  !"  curtly  growled 
the  old  man  with  an  oath.  ^^Tako  yer 
money,  and  let  me  alone." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care,  blast  it !  I'm  satisfied 
ef  you  are.  Gorry,  -Bill,  wouldn't  it  ha' 
been  a  joke  ef  Wilson  had  been  here  to 
share  with  us?"  A  look  of  something 
like  awe  suddenly  came  to  his  face  as  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  he  must  be  dead 
by  this  time,  all  alone  up  in  that  cave 
too.  That's  a  darned  good  hiding-place 
Bpilt;"  _„ ^_. 
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"  Spilt?  It'll  be  jist  as  good  a  place 
as  ever  when  we  get  him  under  ground. 
Come,  Sam,  let's  you'n  me  go  give  him  a 
Christian  burial,  'as  the  parson  calls  it." 

An  attempt  at  a  laugh,  which  was  pret- 
ty near  a  failure,  followed  this  witty  out 
at  the  parson. 

"  Let  the  dead  alone !"  growled  Hurd, 
in  a  surly  tone  of  command.  "You 
needn't  trouble  yerself  about  him  now. 
He  wont  run  away.  There's  living  folks 
to  be  attended  to  first,  and  it's  time  to  go 
about  it.  We'll  be  fair  and  hon'able,"  he 
added,  with  his  inhuman  laugh,  "we'll 
give  'em  a  trial ;  I'll  be  judge  and  you 
shall  be  jury.  But  hands  off,  I  say !"  he 
continued,  reverting  to  his  despotic,  surly 
tone ;  "  I  tell  you  them's  my  share  o'  the 
booty ;  so  let  me  see  either  o' you  dare  touch 
one  o'  them  women ;"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  knife  with  a  significant  gesture. 

"  Blast  you !"  burst  forth  the  boldest 
of  the  two,  "  you  needn't  think  o'  scaring 
us  with  yer  old  stabbing-iron !  But  keep 
yer  women;  what  do  we  want  o'  yer 
women?     Blast 'em!" 

"  Well  ye'd  better  not !  But  I  don't 
want  any  quarrelling.  You,  Sam,  go  and 
bring  'em  all  in  here.  I  wonder  whether 
the  old  man  likes  the  cellar  as  well  as  I 
used.  Blast  him !  I'll  give  him  a  touch 
o'  the  whip  by  and  by.  Well,  what  are 
ye  standing  there  for?    Are yougwine?" 

The  knavish-looking  fellow  addressed 
sullenly  turned  and  slouched  unwillingly 
to  a  strong  side-door  which  he  slowly  un- 
locked, throwing,  as  he  disappeared  through 
the  opening,  a  sinister  look  behind  him. 

Hurd  arose  from  his  seat,  walkefd  across 
the  floor,  and  from  the  multifarious  objects 
depending  from  one  of  the  rafters  took 
down  a  large  heavy  whip,  old  and  discol- 
ored and  somewhat  broken.  Drawing  the 
hard,  strong  lash  two  or  three  times 
through  his  fingers,  he  laid  it  upon  the 
table  beside  the  knife,  and,  with  his  pecu- 
liar, Satanic  smife  crossing  his  features,  sat 
down. 

In  a  few  moments  Sam  reappeared,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentleman  of  advanced  years, 
but  of  astern  and  rather  forbidding  aspect, 
a  middle-aged  lady,  pale,  of  timid  manners, 
and  very  lovely,  and  an  exquisitely  fair 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 


The  reader  already  anticipates  their 
identity.  It  was  Mr.  Mordant,  his  wife, 
and  Helen.  An  expression  of  fear  and 
dread  was  visible  on  the  face  of  mother 
and  daughter ;  but  a  look  of  deep  anger 
and  brooding  vengeance  was  most  prom- 
inent on  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Mordant. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings,  however,  he  waa 
helpless.  His  hands  Were  tied  tightly 
behind  his  back  with  a  strong  hempen 
cord,  and  their  swollen  appearance  indi- 
cated suffering.  He  had  been  confined  in 
the  cellar  ;  his  wife  and  daughter,  for  some 
reason  unexplained,  were  more  leniently 
dealt  with,  and  had  been  left  together  in 
a  not  uncomfortable  bedroom,  in  which 
Helen  had  been  confined  for  three  or  four 
days. 

The  attire  of  Mr.  Mordant  was  much 
disordered,  and  his  whole  aspect  denoted 
that  a  fierce  and  determined  struggle  had 
intervened  before  he  become  the  helpless 
prisoner  he  now  was.  In  fact,  it  may  as 
well  be  stated  that  he  was  no  coward. 
He  had  fought  like  a  brave  man  ere  he 
yielded  to  the  onset  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

There  could  have  been  but  one  result 
to  so  daring  and  hazardous  a  raid  as  this. 
Few  ex-slaves  would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  plan  and  execute  it.  It  was  the 
white  blood  in  the  veins  of  Hurd,  a  power 
which  is  revealing  itself  among  the  col- 
ored race  in  the  national  crisis  now  upon 
us, — it  was  this  white  blood  that  was  the 
motive  power ;  perhaps  I  should  say  it  was 
the  stern,  fierce  white  blood  of  the  race 
of  Mordant  which  lent  him  keenness  of 
intellect  and  strength  of  endurance  to 
plot  and  wait  for  long,  long  years,  the  ex- 
ecution, little  by  little,  piece  by  piece,  of 
his  treasured  vengeance.  Suffice  it  they 
were  half  a  lifetime  in  maturing,  and  the 
attempt  to  carry  them  into  complete  execu- 
tion would  never  have  been  made  by  so 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  a  man  without 
the  certainty  of  success.  He  was  far-^see- 
ing  and  patient.  He  could  afford  to  wait. 
He  did  wait,  and  circnmstances  favored 
him  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Quite  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
the  planter  and  his  wife  were  driving, 
unattended  by  servaiitgjjm  a^light  carriage, 
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to  the  neighboring  city,  where  was  located 
the  bank  with  which  Mr.  Mordant  transact- 
ed business.  This  fact  was,  by  the  under- 
ground process  by  which  the  ex-white-slave 
had  for  years  become  acquainted  with  the 
almost  daily  movements  of  the  family,  per- 
fectly well  known  to  him,  and  he  made  his 
arrangements  accordingly.  He  had,  on 
the  night  of  Helen's  expected  marriage,  by 
similar  help,  obtained  possession  of  her 
person,  but  for  quite  another  reason,  which 
will  reveal  itself  by  and  by. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordant  were  driving 
through  a  long  stretch  of  woodland  road, 
their  minds  occupied  with  many  painful 
thoughts  and  fears  regarding  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  Helen,  when  the 
horse  took  fright  at  the  appearance  of  a 
man  rising  suddenly  up  at  his  side,  the 
carriage  was  upset  against  a  tree  strange- 
ly fallen  across  the  road  before  them,  and 
its  occupants  thrown  out.  In  an  instant 
they  were  surrounded  by  four  men  of  ill- 
favored  aspect,  and  habited  in  the  coarse 
and  homely  garb  of  the  lowest  class  of 
mountaineers,  who  fell  upon  and  attempt- 
ed to  seize  them.  The  struggle  was  a 
short  one,  and,  brave  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  Mr.  Mordant  soon  overpowered,  but 
not  until  he  had  planted  a  bullet  in  the 
breast  of  one  of  the  ruffians  which  drop- 
ped him  instantly  to  the  ground.  The 
planter's  hands  were  unceremoniously  tied 
fast  behind  his  back,  and  he  forced  to 
mount  one  of  a  number  of  mules  which 
were  led  forward  from  behind  a  thicket, 
where  they  had  been  in  waiting.  The 
terrified  and  unresisting  lady  was  seated 
upon  another,  the  body  of  the  wounded 
man  laid  carelessly  over  the  back  of  a 
third ;  the  horse  was  detached  from  the 
carriage,  the  contents  of  the  latter  rifled, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write 
this,  they  were  hurrying  through  the  dim 
and  pathless  woods  leading  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  way  was  a  long  and  painful  one  to 
the  unaccustomed  riders.  Dashing  up 
steep  cliffs,  tearing  through  tangled  under- 
growth, and  plunging  down  deep  ravines, 
but  all  the  time  gradually  ascending  the 
mountains,  it  was  all  the  frail  and  deli- 
cate woman  could  do  to  keep  her  seat  up- 
on the  back  of  the  mule.     The  sun  grew 


hot  and  overpowering,  scorching  through 
the  thick,  sultry  shadows,  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  man  at  length  indicated 
the  impossibility  of  his  much  longer  en- 
during the  cruel  torture  he  was  suffering. 
But  thev  must  still  keep  on,  until,  after 
hours  of  steady  riding,  during  which  they 
never  drew  bridle,  they  came  out  upon 
the  green,  cool  oasis  amid  the  dense  and 
tangled  forest,  already  described  in  anoth- 
er chapter,  and  here  at  length  they  made 
a  halt.  The  prisoners  were  lifted  from 
their  saddles,  and  permitted  to  rest  on  the 
soft  shaded  grass,  and  the  wounded  man, 
now  evidently  dying,  carried  into  the  cave 
— where  he  was  afterward  found  by  Ross 
and  his  companion — to  abide  his  fate  alone. 
For,  as  has  been  well  taught  during  this 
war  of  the  rebellion,  the  guerrilla  heart 
is  not  over  soft,  neither  its  respect  for 
human  life  nor  its  sympathy  for  human 
suffering  a  marked  trait. 

But  time  sped  fast  and  Sol  Hurd,  for 
it  was  of  course  he,  aiid  his  companions 
had  their  own  reasons  for  hurrying  on. 
They  were  all  soon  remounted,  and  the 
long,  daring,  wearisome  ride  again  com- 
menced. On  as  before  they  went  through 
tangled  thicket,  over  fallen  trees  of  won- 
drous magnitude,  still  dashing  forward 
until  precipitous  path  and  uncertain  foot- 
hold obliged  all  to  dismount  and  finish 
the  journey  on  foot. 

At  length  the  Mill  was  reached,  and 
here  the  terror  of  Mrs.  Mordant  was 
mingled  with  astonishment  and  joy ;  for 
here,  whil6  her  husband  was  consigned  to 
the  darkness  and  solitude  of  a  dreary  cel- 
lar, she  was  silently  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  her  lost,  beloved  Helen,  the  mys- 
tery of  whose  disappearance  was  now 
solved.  They  were  in  imprisonment,  for 
what  reason  they  could  not  divine ;  but 
they  were  together,  and  the  tears  they 
shed  were  not  altogether  of  pain. 

Here  they  had  remained  during  the 
hours  which  intervened  between  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mother  and  the  moment  now 
indicated  when  they,  with  Mr.  Mordant, 
were  brought  out  to  their  mock  trial. 
(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  religion  is 
unfavorable  to  vigor  and  fulness  of  nature. 
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THE  DEAD  OF  BEnYSBURS. 

By  C.  A^r.  Sa-wryep, 
Oh,  well,  my  country,  His  to  raise 
The  towering  shaft,  and  wreathe  the  bays, 
In  memory  of  the  gallant  dead 
Wliose  life-blood  was  so  nobly  shed-^ 
A  royal  tide  that  ebbed  away— 
On  Gettysburg's  immortal  day. 

I  see  their  young  ranks  mustering  now. 

In  long  and  serried  lines  they  stand; 
A  helmet  on  each  gallant  brow, 

A  riflo  in  each  eager  hand; 
The  eye  of  fire,  the  step  of  pride, 
The  rapier  belted  at  the  side— 
The  eagle  shininfi:  on  each  crest— 
The  harness  on  each  loyal  breast — 
Hark!  at  the  morn's  loud  reveille 
They  march  with  rolling  drums  away. 

I  see  them— Oh!  how  brave  the  show. 

As  front  to  front  they  face  the  foe! 

The  prancing  of  the  battle  steed. 

The  sudden  charge,  the  lightning  speed, 

The  meeting  in  the  deadly  fray, 

The  mingling  in  the  wild  melee, 

The  rapier *s  gleam,  the  bayonet's  thrust. 

The  warrior  bowed  down  to  the  dust. 

The  rearing  of  the  battle-horse 

Above  the  stained,  hoof-beaten  corse. 

The  rush,  the  sway,  the  fiery  glare. 

The  saddle  riderless  and  bare, 

The  breaking  ranks,  disordered  rout. 

The  victor's  fierce,  hot,  swift  pursuit. 

Till  but  the  wounded  and  the  slain 

Are  left  upon  the  battle-plain, 

I  see— once  more  the  reveille 

Rolls  long  and  loud  at  early  day; 

But  now  they  slowly  bear  the  brave, 

A  stirless  army,  to  the  grave. 

A  volley  peals— they  do  not  wake. 
Their  battles  and  their  toils  are  o'er; 

The  rolling  drum  will  never  break 
The  slumbers  of  the  warriors  more. 

There  let  them  rest— the  gallant  dead- 
While  spring  rains,  like  a  mother's  tears, 

Fall  slowly  on  the  hallowed  bed 
Where  they  shall  sleep  through  endless  years. 

Te  men  and  women,  who  would  frown, 
Disloyally,  the  soldier  down, 
O,  never  say  of  these,  that  they 
Will  be  remambered  but  a  day ! 
That,  even  at  their  own  home  hearth, 
The  sound  of  melody  and  mirth 


Will  soon  ring  out  as  loud  and  clear 
As  when  the  lost  ones  all  were  there; 
That  the  mother's  heart  will  forget  its  pain. 
And  the  vacant  chair  be  filled  again ; 
That  she,  who  loved  them  best,  will  try 
To  catch  the  glance  of  another's  eye. 
Ere  the  turf  is  green  that  is  piled  above 
The  silent  breast  of  her  eaily  love; 
While  the  tide  of  a  busy  world  sweeps  on. 
Without  a  thought  of  the  brave  ones  gone. 

False  prophet!  it  will  not  be  so! 
Ten  thousand  reverent  feet  will  po. 
As  year  flits  after  year,  to  tread 
That  field  where  sleep  our  noble  dead. 
And  gentle  hands  with  loving  toil 
Will  trench  and  fertilize  the  soil. 
And  plant  the  tree,  and  prune  the  vine 
That  o'er  their  sacred  dust  shall  twine. 

They  will  not  be  forgot!  Far  down 
Amid  the  years  when  we  are  gone, 
t'oung  lips  with  earnest  tones  shall  say, 
••  Now  teU  us  of  that  battle-day!" 
And  old  men,  that  arftchildren  now. 
With  white  locks  gleaming  on  their  brow. 
For  many  an  hundredth  time  shall  tell 
How  the  young  patriot  warriors  fell 
On  Gettysburg's  red  field,  that  She, 
Their  Country,  might  be  truly  free! 
And,  listening,  those  young,  eager  eyes. 
Shall  flush  with  pride,  while  gentle  sighs 
Thrill  through  their  child  hearts  as  the  old, 
Well-loved,  familiar  tale  is  told. 

Oh!  honored  be,  in  house  and  mart. 
By  young  and  old,  by  lip  and  heart 
The  patriot  soldier,  who  shall  brave 
The  battle's  storm,  the  early  grave, 
With  noble  zeal  to  do  and  die 
For  Country  and  for  Liberty! 


Religion  sows  within  us  the  seeds  of 
an  undying  joy  that  fails  not  when  out- 
ward means  of  happiness  fail  and  sorrows 
darken  and  cares  appall.  It  sheds  abroad 
a  holy  serenity  in  the  heart,  and  imparts 
a  calm  lustre  to  the  brow.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  truth,  and  therefore  it  allows  ua 
nothing  that  is  treacherous  and  wrong; 
but  ail  that  makes  happy  and  grated 
and  good,  it  opens  for  us  in  abundant 
measure.  It  reveals  new  sources  of  hap- 
piness. It  makes  the  spire  of  grass  and 
the  star  beautiful  ministers  of  delight. 
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THITHER-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

NO.    XXXVI. 

Leaving  Nice — At  London — Retrospeot  of  the 
Journey  from  Calais — First  Interview  with 
Brother  John  at  Home— T)ie  Child's  Soldier- 
oap,  with  Reflections — Locating  in  the  Me- 
tropolis—British  Museum— The  Riyal  Queens 
—  Original  Manuscripts. 

Imitating  the  example  of  certain  nov- 
elists, who  are  privileged  to  annihilate 
time  and  space  a  la  discretion,  we  leave 
Nice  with  its  chanting  priests,  its  winter 
bloom  and  verdure,  its  charming  views  of 
seia  and  land,  and  the  experience  of  that 
two  days'  visit,  all  too  short  as  it  was 
for  anything  like  an  appreciation  of  this 
resort  of  crowned  queens,  whose  balmy 
air  these  royal  representatives  of  North- 
em  courts  had  tested  to  their  satisfaction. 
Leaving,  then,  this  new  accession  to  Na- 
poleon's dominion,  which  in  olden  days 
has  figured  so  conspicuously  both  in  the 
civil  and  religious  afGiirs  of  our  Christian 
world,  we  will  don  the  "Seven  league 
boots'*  and  stride  over  intervening  time 
and  distance,  landing  upon  the  shores  of 
"  Albion's  Isle." 

In  the  cold  "  grey  dawn"  of  a  sprbg 
morning,  jaded  and  sleepy,  we  emerged 
from  a  car  of  the  night  train  at  London 
Station,  and  taking  a  cab  were  conveyed 
away  through  the  just  awakened  throng 
of  bustling  street-life,  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  one  paramount  necessity  upon  us 
— that  of  seeking  repose.  We  recollect 
but  one  feature  of  the  hotel  whither  we 
were  carried — viz.  the  inviting  aspect  of 
that  capacious  bed,  behind  whose  ample 
curtains  we  were  sure  could  be  obtained 
that  long-deferred  rest  which  exhausted 
nature  so  imperatively  demanded.  Thus 
the  first  few  hours  after  our  entree  into 
this  concentrated  world  of  humanity  were 
spent  in  deep  unconsciousness,  as  refresh- 
ing as  it  was  needful. 

From  Paris  to  Calais  had  been  a  weary 
night's  journey.  At  the  letter  place  we 
remained  until  evening.  Here  we  found 
people  and  customs  of  that  amalgamated 
character  usually  prevalent  in  coast  towns 
brought  into  daily  connection  with  an  op- 
posite country  and  nation,  by  the  constant 
transit  of  passengers  from  one  shore  to 
the  other.     Thus  Calais  seemed  neither 


French  nor  English,  but  a  mixed  jumble 
of  both  national  ingredients,  the  predom- 
inant element  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish.  '  ^ 

And  Ibid  of  Dover,  its  "neighbor 
across  the  way,"  with  the  exception  that 
here  the  sturdy  spirit  of  John  Bull,  less 
pliable  than  his  Galilean  cousins,  (whose 
cosmopolitan  politeness  affiliated  more 
readily  with  opposite  elements)  inclined 
to  keep  the  ascendency. 

As  the  shades  of  night  swept  over  the 
sea,  we  were  fairly  embarked  on  that  de- 
testable voyage  across  the  channel,  and 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  fought  bravely 
against  an  adversary  by  whom  we  were 
determined  not  to  be  vanquished.  Tight- 
ly clinging  to  the  cushioned  bench  upon 
which  we  wer^  helplessly  extended,  with 
closed  eyes,  blind  and  dumb,  we  went 
plunging  along  over  the  abysmal  waters, 
still  steadfastly  resisting  the  coming  foe  ; 
while  all  around,  upon  bench  and  floor, 
were  strewn  what  appeared  to  be  wrecks 
of  humanity,  undergoing  as  many  contor- 
tions, we  fancied,  (we  thought  it  safest  not 
to  look,)  as  any  East  India  juggler  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  At  length  the 
conflict  was  ended,  and  we  could  boast 
that,  though  very  sick,  by  the  force  of 
sheer  stoical  will,  no  active  demonstration 
of  internal  trouble  had  been  allowed. 
Not  so  with  our  cavaliers,  whose  haggard 
faces  told  the  story  of  their  experi- 
ence, as  we  rejoined  them  upon  deck  at 
Dover  landing. 

The  hospitable  fire  in  that  large  saloon 
of  the  custom  house, — ^how  every  coal, 
sending  out  its  ruddy  glow  from  the  ample 
grate,  bespoke  to  the  travel-weary  frame 
of  good  old  English  cheer !  And  this, 
after  wandering  up  and  down,  and  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth,  was  reaching  our  ances- 
tral home.  Home !  what  a  magic  charm 
was  in  that  word !  what  visions  of  coming 
delight,  amid  scenes  rendered  familiar  by 
family  tradition,  national  history,  and  the 
wider  range  of  its  literature,  were  con- 
jured up  before  our  mind  at  thought  of 
that  English  home!  Outside,  darkness 
and  cold  prevailed,  though  the  season  was 
early  May,  but  within  all  was  cheery  and 
comfortable:  —  the  glowing  fire,  before 
which  broad  settees  were  jtationed,  the 
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familiar  language  again  heard,  the  cor- 
diality extended  to  us  by  those  present 
when  we  were  known  as  Americans,  all 
conspired  to  produce  that  happy  influence 
of  sympathy  with  our  surroundings  which 
rendered  that  first  landing  upon  British 
soil  a  season  always  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure.  All  official  business  had 
been  dispatched ;  the  baggage  duly  ex- 
amined and  deposited  for  transit;  the 
head  of  the  department,  finding  our  group 
of  benighted  travellers  still  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  railway  train,  obligingly 
left  the  saloon  open,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule.  Silence  reigned  throughout  the 
vast  building,  and  thus,  excitedly  awake, 
listening  and  talking  with  the  people  into 
whose  company  we  were  so  unexpectedly 
cast,  we  sat  into  the  "  toee  sma^  hours ^^^ 
enjoying  with  the  zest  imparted  by  novel- 
ty this  fresh  bit  of  genuine  English  life, 
unhampered  by  dry  conventionalities,  so 
free  and  social  in  character,  to  which  we 
were  treated. 

Well-bred  people  of  refinement  and  in- 
telligence were  these,  from  that  class 
which,  though  untitled  by  aristocracy, 
constitute  in  a  large  degree  the  real  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  English  people.  Thus 
fortunate  were  we  in  this  first  impression 
of  "  Brother  John"  at  home.  While  lis- 
tening to  the  gentle- voiced  young  mother, 
(whose  presence  seemed  an  embodiment 
of  sweet  domesticity)  as  she  was  relating 
the  ^rorc  of  her  little  boy  and  his  com- 
panions "for  sojdier's  caps  and  suits  like 
the  volunteers" — who  were  at  that  time 
preparing  for  action,  in  case  their  wily 
neighbor  over  the  way  meant  anything 
belligerent  by  those  formidable  naval  pre- 
parations, then  the  exciting  topic  of  the 
day  —  little  did  we  think  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  our  own  little  boys 
at  home  would  be  equaUy  anxious  for 
"  Soldier-caps"  and  military  drills,  in  im- 
itation of  their  elders,  who  must  gird 
themselves  for  the  actual  strife,  so  startling 
was  the  shock  which  precipitated  us  as  a 
nation  into  the  seething  caldron  of  in- 
testine war. 

Could  this  monstrous  rebellion,  with  its 
thick-thronging  evils,  now  sweeping  ruth- 
lessly over  our  land,  have  been  revealed 
as  we  sat  complacently  listening  to  the 


soft-toned  voice  before  us,  how  deeply 
would  it  have  embittered  the  then  present 
enjoyment,  and  clouded  every  after  scene 
of  beauty  through  which  our  wandering 
footsteps  strayed. 

O  "  Future !  wisely  hid  from  view ! " 
we  will  trust  that  from  the  fearful  chas- 
tisement for  national  sins  now  being  in- 
flicted, our  beloved  country  shall  yet  arise 
purified  from  polluting  stains  and  omo- 
bled  by  sufiering;  that,  passing  through 
the  dark  valley  of  humiliation,  thy  com- 
ing hours  shall  see  her  emerge  into  the 
bright  morning  of  peace  and  pro^ri^, 
where  fraternal  love  and  kindly  offices 
shall  take  the  place  of  deadly  hate  and 
brutal  strife. 

At  length  the  hours  of  waiting  were 
passed,  and  the  gentle-voiced  lady  of 
London,  the  demonstrative  one  from  Scot- 
land, whose  home  was  in  the  vicinity, 
where  "  Scotia's  Bardie"  tuned  his  rustic 
lyre,  and  who  still  retained  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  witnessing,  when  a  little  child, 
the  fxmeral  procession  of  the  lamented 
Burns ;  the  tall,  meagre  gentleman,  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, whose  practical  knowledge  and  deep 
erudition  would  have  delighted  the  author 
of  "  Wet  Weather  Work  " ;  the  little  lad 
with  him  carrying  the  big  canvas  bag ; 
the  handsome  middle-aged  gentleman, 
whose  manners  bespoke  extensive  business 
relations,  and  who,  travelling  over  the 
continent  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg, 
still  persisted  in  speaking  all  foreign  names 
in  an  unmistakable  English  manner;  — 
these,  and  the  remainder  of  the  goodlie 
fireside  companie^  separated  each  to  his 
own  place,  probably  never  more  to  meet 
on  earth.  While  we,  borne  along  throagh 
the  deep  profound  of  darkness  over  the 
intervening  country,  at  length  reached 
our  destination — the  smoky  metropolis  of 
London. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  moments  after 
sinking  into  that  dreamless  sleep,  ere  we 
were  awakened  by  the  announcement  that 
our  new  lodgings  were  selected  and  ready 
for  occupancy.  In  fact,  several  hours 
had  passed  us  while  under  the  influence 
of  the  "drowsy  god,"— time  which  our 
companions  had  improved  in  looking  about 
for  a  pleasant  apartment,  and  to  this  we 
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were  soon  transported  in  one  of  those 
queer  little  one-horse  vehicles  resembling 
a  chaise,  with  a  driver's  seat  perched  up- 
on the  top  just  back  of  the  cover. 

In  Bloomsburj  Square,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  "  British  Museum,"  we 
took  up  our  abode,  which  proved  a  con- 
venient and  pleasant  location  while  open- 
ing our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  London  life. 

If  London  possessed  no  other  attrac- 
tions for  visitors  than  this  same  mammoth 
institution, —  the  British  Museum, —  this 
alone  would  afford  sufficient  interest  to  fill 
the  leisure  time  of  manj  months,  so  ex- 
tensive and  varied  is  this  collection,  so 
curious  and  valuable  are  the  contributions 
there  displayed.  Hour  after  hour  was 
there  beguiled  during  our  stay  in  London  ; 
yet  we  felt  that  but  a  small,  a  very  small 
portion  of  its  contents  had  been  thorough- 
ly examined.  • 

Has  the  reader  ever  felt  with  us,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  her  powerful  rival  Elizabeth,  (in 
spite  of  reason  to  the  contrary,)  that 
these  two  personages  were  beings  of  im- 
agination,—  the  heroines  of  ft  somance, — 
rather  than  actual  human  natures,  who 
lived,  thought,  enjoyed,  and  suffered  as 
mortals,  sharing  like  ourselves  the  gift  of 
a  positive  individual  existence?  The 
tragical  story  of  the  beautiful  "Queen 
of  Scots,"  whose  portrait  descends  to  us 
on  the  one  hand  as  an  angel  of  perfection, 
whose  extreme  loveliness  of  person  was 
equalled  only  by  her  beauty  of  soul,  her 
intelligence,  grace,  and  accomplishments ; 
while  on  the  other  side  she  is  represented 
as  possessing  \he  nature  of  a  siren,  with- 
out principle  and  without  virtue,  whose 
French  wiles  would  fain  beguile  the  un- 
wary to  destruction,  whose  aim  was 
usurpation  and  religious  despotism  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors;  following  her 
eventful  career  to  its  tragical  close,  how 
like  a  strange  romance  its  changeful  hues 
unfold  to  our  i^ht  from  the  dim  old  past ! 
The  history,  too,  of  her  rival,  so  power- 
^1,  so  gifted,  and  yet  in  some  respects  so 
weakly,  if  not  wickedly,  human !  —  That 
long  reign  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
when  rugged  old  England  shone  forth  in 
the  noontide  glory  of  gala  days,  of  tourna- 


ment, grand  progresses,  and  banqueting  ; 
of  tuneful  bards,  and  gallant  cavaliers,  and 
all  conceivable  court  splendor ;  of  days, 
too,  of  military  prowess,  of  high  chival- 
ry, (the  outgrowth  of  her  queenly  rule,) 
and  of  conquest  of  arms ;  of  discoveries 
in  the  "Eldorado"  of  the  West,  and  in 
the  still  more  golden  realms  of  science ; — 
if,  like  the  glittering  pageant  of  a  dream 
all  this  has  passed  before  the  mind,  that 
startling  sensation  which  we  experienced 
while  gazing  upon  the  actual  hand-writing 
of  these  two  rival  queens,  as  those  time- 
yellowed  manuscripts  arrested  our  atten- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

It  was  like  reaching  back  through  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  and  touching  the  pulse 
of  a  still  breathing  humanity !  Silent 
memorials  were  these  of  thought  and 
feelings  once  actually  experienced  by  be- 
ings like  ourselves.  And  thus  hencefor- 
ward those  two  personages  stand  forth  from 
the  page  of  history  as  living  beings, — a 
tangible  reality^  since  we  have  here  thus 
seen  these  original*  written  credentials ! 
Under  the  same  roof  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey rest  the  two  rival  queens,  they  who 
in  life  were  by  character  and  circum- 
stances thrown  into  continued  hostility. 
Very  still  and  peaceful  look  the  marble 
effigies  lying  there  with  prayerful  hands, 
as  if  never  the  beautiful  head  of  the  one 
had  been  severed  by  the  murderous  fiat 
of  the  other.  Thank  God!  no  selfish 
ambition,  no  cruel  hate,  no  lingering  cap- 
tivity, no  executioner's  block,  can  mar 
the  beauty  of  that  better  world  above ! 

What  a  large  collection  of  precious  old 
manuscripts  is  here  exhibited  in  the  mu- 
seum !  One  felt  lost  in  a  maze  of  wonder 
and  delight,  yet  tinged  too  with  feelings 
of  veneration  at  sight  of  these  personal 
memorials  of  the  great  kings  of  mind, 
whose  wisdom  has  been  transmitted  thro' 
the  printed  page,  from  past  ages  down  to 
our  present  time, —  a  rich  legacy  to  the 
generations  coming  after  them.  Open 
during  a  portion  of  each  day,  and  free  to 
the  admittance  of  visitors,  this  museum 
is  indeed  a  noble  institution,  and  worthy 
of  the  great  world-city  in  which  it  is 
founded. 

LUfred's  Rest.  m.  o.  o. 
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HOPE  AND  LOVE. 

By  3^r«.  O.  I>.  I^illor. 

Upon  the  ohangeful  sea  of  life 
My  love  and  I  embarked  together; 

Our  hearts  with  happiness  were  rife, 
And  bright  and  sunny  was  the  weather. 


Our  tiny  bark  was  light  and  trim, 

And  Love  and  Hope,  the  oarsmen,  smiling, 
Sat  pointing  to  the  distance  dim. 

Where  realms  of  beauty  swam  beguiling. 

All  glowing  with  a  radiance  fair, 
Befleotod  from  its  glittering  highlands. 

Half  floating  between  sea  and  air, 
Utopia  spread  its  golden  islands. 

Hope  took  his  station  at  the  helm, 
To  guide  us  to  those  charming  bowers; 

Loye  claimed  the  present  as  his  realm. 
And  strewed  the  way  with  fragrant  flowers. 

Thus  sailed  we,  days  and  months  and  years; 

Utopia  never  seemed  the  nearer; 
Hope  never  £iiled,  Love*s  blissful  tears 

Declared  e«u;h  day  and  hour  the  dearer. 

And  thus  we  learned,  my  love  and  I, 
That  Hoi>e  brings  a  deceitful  vision; 

But  Love,  dear  Love,  makes  us  descry 
In  every  spot  a  realm  Eiysian. 


Mountain  Air  the  Healthiest. — 
"  The  hardy  mountaineer"  is  a  proverbial 
expression.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  inhab- 
itants arc  all  broad-chested,  and  consump- 
tion is  unknown.  Between  the  city  and 
the  sea,  where  the  land  is  low,  consump- 
tion prevails  as  elsewhere.  When  we  as- 
cend mountains,  the  lungs  expand  propor- 
tionately to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  incipient  pulmonics  are  relieved  by 
the  change.  Those  consumptives  who 
visit  the  West  Indies  for  their  health,  and 
reside  in  the  cities  near  the  sea,  seldom 
recover,  while  those  who  go  immediately 
to  the  higher  portions  of  Cuba  and  else- 
where, are  much  benefited.  After  the 
lungs  are  much  diseased,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  expansion,  this  change  of  elevation 
rather  hastens  decay. 


MY   KING. 

By  2^arv  C.  Feolc 

They  called  her  Bettme. 

Not  that  any  one  imagined  Goetbe's 
child-friend  looked  at  all  like  that  dark 
brunette  now  standing  so  carelessly  by 
the  painter's  easel.  Those  passionatp 
eyes,  that  olive  skin,  spoke  of  a  Southern 
lineage  and  a  warmer  clime.  But  Mi- 
riam Stuart  was  poetic,  sensitive,  deli- 
cately strung  as  a  singer's  lute.  I  always 
said  if  she  had  been  Orpheus'  Eurydice, 
the  old  fable  would  never  have  told  m 
about  his  cruel  disappointment,  for  the 
matchless  music  would  have  drawn  her 
attent  soul  after  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
powers  beneath.  Precisely  because  she 
was  what,  she  was,  alive  to  beauty  and 
harmony,  full  of  quick,  poetic  senses,— 
precisely  on  this  account  they  playfully 
called  her  Bettine,  to  whose  ardent,  un- 
practical soul  she  might  have  been  a  sis- 
ter. 

But  all  singers  and  dreamers  have  not 
the  whole  «iy  world  for  a  cage.  Miriam 
had  not.  %  always  said  if  Bettine  had 
been  a  school-teacher,  she  would  have 
been  a  very  poor  one.  Certainly  Miriam, 
if  not  a  poor  one,  was  not  in  love  with 
our  vocation  at  least.  Happiest  out  of 
the  whole  twenty-four  were  the  hours  that 
saw  the  key  of  the  school-room  hung  up- 
on its  nail,  and  for  her  all  care  hung  up 
with  it  till  the  next  session.  Then  she 
was  the  true  Bettine,  ready  for  any  wild 
frolic,  or  eloquent  over  a  bird  or  flower. 

In  the  outside  world  all  things  are  bora 
into  a  certain  order,  and  cannot  go  beyond 
their  instincts.  '  The  little  brown  thrush 
sits  contentedly,  and  pipes  a  sober  tune, 
and  minds  her  small  domestic  concerns, 
without  a  care  that  the  lark  is  more  as- 
piring. But  where  humanity  is  consider- 
ed, the  law  ends.  Great  duties  fall  upon 
the  most  frisky  natures.  Solemn,  sober 
realities  oftenest  come  to  those  who  love 
best  to  sit  and  dream.  I  know  not  why, 
but  God  has  a  reason  for  it  in  his  disci- 
pline I  imagine.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
Miriam  Stuart  was  a  school-teacher.  I 
confess  to  myself  it  was  much  like  put- 
ting a  bob-o-link  to  dig  potatoes. 

Surely  no  one  would  keep  prim  man- 
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ners  in  Joseph  Thorpe's  studio,  least  of 
all  Miriam.  She  belonged  to  nature)  a 
thing  for  Art  to  copy  adoringly ;  and  one 
oou|d  not  help  thinking,as  she  stood  with  her 
bonnet  thrown  back,  and  her  raven  curls 
floating  freakishly  upon  her  waterproof, 
how  fitting  it  would  be  if  she  should  step 
into  one  of  those  gilded  frames  to  remain, 
"  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

Miriam  had  come  for  her  first  sitting. 
Out  of  the  dust,  clamor,  and  weariness, 
the  work  in  which  she  was  a  machine,  she 
had  come  with  an  instinctive  sense  that 
here  she  touched  her  element,  and  was 
surrounded  by  her  proper  belongings. 
Besides,  there  was  a  subtler  magnetism 
which  drew  her  —  the  kindly  light  in  the 
artist's  eyes  —  those  longing  eyes  that  said 
so  much,  though  the  lips  were  silent.  Jo- 
seph Thorpe  loved  Miriam,  and  she  knew 
it.  She  let  him  love  her,  as  a  fairy 
queen  smiles  upon  the  fays  at  her  feet, 
because  she  felt  it  her  right  to  be  wor- 
shipped when  it  pleased  her.  Platonic 
love,  he  called  it,  but  I  think  the  Platon- 
ists  never  touched  hands  with  such  thrills 
as  visited  this  novice  in  heart  experience. 

A  studio !  an  artist !  These  are  apt  to 
suggest  luxury,  grace,  wealth.  You  would 
have  found  little  here.  You  are  thinking 
of  Guido,  Titian,  and  Overbeck ;  but  the 
plain  Yankee  artist,  Joseph  Thorpe,  can 
afford  no  more  poetry  in  his  surroundings 
than  in  his  name.  You  should  have  seen 
those  stairs  that  Miriam  climbed  —  four, 
five  pair,  and  steep  at  that,  in  the  rear  of 
the  principal  street,  "quite  out  of  the 
market,"  Joseph  said  sadly.  "  Served 
him  right/'  some  one  says,  "  for  not  turn- 
ing his  hands  to  active  labor,  the  wheel 
or  plough."  Well,  my  neighbor,  we  will 
not  quarrel  about  that.  We  only  know 
that  ever  since  Adam  there  have  been 
those  who  would  starve  on  poetry,  "  under 
the  eaves  of  the  stars,"  rather  than  eat 
the  best  alderman's  dinner,  after  a  sensi- 
ble business  day.  God  made  them  so,  1 
think;  and  I  cannot  say  if  they  are 
wrong  or  right.  I  only  know  Joseph 
Thorpe  was  one  of  these,  and  a  most 
l>eauti^l  soul  too.  He  earned  a  preca- 
rious livelihood  by  copying  fruit  and 
game.  He  executed  his  groups  with 
masterly  hand  but  always  with  a  sinking 


heart  at  the  memory  of  his  ideals.  No 
one  wanted  the  pictures  he  painted  and 
loved  best.  People  had  sadness  enough 
without  buying  it  in  pictures.  Miriam 
loved  to  look  at  a  work  of  his  which  hung 
in  a  corner  quite  out  of  sight — a  "St. 
John  at  the  Cross."  Something  in  it 
moved  her  with  a  pity  for  Joseph,  as  if 
he  had  painted  into  it  his  own  loving 
child-nature,  and  his  own  disappointments. 
She  stood  to-day,  while  he  arranged  his 
canvas,  thinking  over  to  herself  as  she 
gaied,  "Poor  Joseph!  he  is  no  more  fit 
for  this  great  bearish  world  than  St.  John 
was ;  and  he  is  as  good,  too,  I'll  bet,  ev- 
ery bit."  She  glanced  furtively  over  to 
Joseph,  and  thought  again  how  she  should 
like  to  help  him,  and  take  care  of  him, 
for  somehow  she  never  looked  at  him  as 
strong  or  manly ;  only  so  gentle,  so  good, 
and  pure.  For  Miriam,  though  so  thought- 
less, had  her  own  ideals  of  the  coming 
man  she  would  marry,  and  it  was  not  one 
after  this  pattern.  Joseph  was  her  ideal 
of  sainthood — something  to  her  as  his 
own  Madonnas  were  to  himself. 

"Joseph,"  she  said  at  last,  "Joseph, 
why  don't  you  sell  these  pictures  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Bettine,  no  one  wants  Hagars 
and  Magdalenes.  I  shall  keep  them  to 
comfort  me  while  I  live,  and  when  I  die 
bequeath  them  to  some  friend  whom  they 
will  comfort  in  turn." 

"Oh!  that  is  good  like  yourself.  And, 
Joseph,"  laying  her  little  hand  beseech- 
ingly upon  his  arm,  "/  am  your  friend, 
am  I  not,  and  you  will  leave  this  beauti- 
ful St.  John  to  me?  You  cannot  tell 
how  it  comforts  me,  and  looks  so  much 
like  yourself,  too.". 

The  young  man  smiled  incredulously. 
"  You,  Bettine !  to  want  comfort  when 
every  one  loves  and  admires  you ! " 

"  Why  yes,  Joseph,  I  want  comfort  a 
great  deal,"  said  Miriam,  naively.  Here 
I  am,  shut  up,  away  from  the  sun  and  all 
God's  sweet  things ;  for  the  children  are 
like  blocks,  and  never  the  happy  creatures 
God  made  them,  when  in  school.  They 
like  it  no  better  than  I.  Oh,  dear !  "  and 
Miriam  sat  down  in  a  very  distressed 
way.  "If  I  could  only  teach  spiritual 
essences  without  all  those  legs  and  arms ! 
After  I've  said  all  day,  *  Stand  on  the 
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line,  sir !  Look  on  your  book,  sir ! '  don't 
you  think  I  stand  in  need  of  comfort  ?  " 

"  But,  Bettine,"  said  Joseph,  laughing- 
ly* you  know  your  knight  will  come  soon, 
with  his  brave  sword  and  golden  spurs, 
and  carry  you  over  the  hills  and  far  away 
from  all  these  vexations.  Then,  with  your 
true  hero,  you  will  not  need  my  poor  pic- 
tures to  give  you  comfort,"  he  added,  a 
little  more  sadly. 

"Highly  improbable,  Sir  Prophet! 
highly  improbable !  Besides,  I  don't  see 
how  that  course  is  to  better  my  condi- 
tion ; — 

'  He  who  drinks  firom  Cupid's  cap 
Drlnketh  downward,  and  not  np.' 

But  of  one  thing  I  will  assure  you,  Jo- 
seph ;  I  will  never  go  with  any  knight 
who  does  not  own  me  —  is  not  my  master 
in  every  respect  I  will  never  marry  un- 
til I  have  found  my  king." 

He  looked  up  surprised,  remembering 
her  engagement  of  three  months'  standing, 
and  'wondered  if  she  were  growing  disaf- 
fected. Alas !  It  made  no  difference  in 
his  hopes  or  chances.  The  artist,  Joseph 
Thorpe,  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
and  always  would  be,  most  likely. 

"  Joseph,"  said  Miriam,  every  trace  of 
gravity  gone,  "  I  think  I  will  be  taken  so. 
Don't  you  think  it's  picturesque  ?  "  And 
she  drew  the  dainty  hood  of  her  water- 
proof over  her  head,  and  sat  down  quietly 
in  the  sitter's  chair. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  summer  day's 
sunset  made  the  river  mingled  gold  and 
glass,  a  boat  might  have  been  seen  ap- 
proaching the  shore  just  beyond  the  city's 
smoke  and  dust.  It  was  a  romantic  New 
England  shore,  a^  beautiful  as  any  Italian 
scene,  I  dare  say,  if  only  there  had  been 
old  ruins  and  waste  decay  instead  of  the 
plain  farm-houses,  and  the  marks  of  that 
very  unromantic  trade, —  oystering. 

"  Bear  a  hand  there,  Geoffrey,  will 
you  ?  "  cried  the  old  man  who  sat  in  the 
prow  of  the  boat. 

The  young  man  so  addressed  sprang 
lightly  to  the  pebbly  beach,  caught  the 
rope  from  the  old  man's  hand,  and  drew 
the  boat  high  and  safe  upon  the  shore. 

"  A  pretty  good  load,  uncle !  "  cheer- 
fWly. 


"  Well,  yes,  a  pretty  good  haul,  oon- 
siderin'.  Nathan,"  eying  the  hired  boj 
sharply,  "help  me  unload;  these  'ere 
must  be  opened  to-night.  What !  goin% 
Geoffrey?  All  right  at  the  mills,  I 
hope?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  uncle  Leonard.  I'm  going 
up  to  see  Miriam  a  little." 

"  A  likely  lad ! "  said  the  crippled  old 
captain  tmder  his  breath,  as  Geoffrey 
Fleming  passed  out  of  sight.  "  Worth  a 
score  of  the  gay  land-lubbers  round! 
Ought  to  be  on  ship-board,  that's  all! 
That's  the  place  for  men,  and  a  pity  'tis 
to  see  a  good  one  spilin'." 

"But,  uncle  Leonard,"  said  the  boy, 
"  they  say  he  could  not  be  spared  at  the 
mills,  and  he  means  to  educate  all  ihe 
hands  there  yet." 

"  Nathan,  bear  a  hand,  and  no  talkin' ! 
Bless  me !  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  daren't 
say  a  word  before  my  master  for  my  life ! 
/minded  my  work;"  and  the  kind  old 
man  put  on  what  he  meant  to  be  a  very 
severe  frown,  but  somehow  it  degenerated 
into  a  smile  of  benevolence.  "Here, 
Nathan,  you  may  go  now.  Run  to  the 
bam  and  get  a  back-log,  and  be  sure  you 
put  it  on  fore  and  aft." 

" « Couldn't  be  spared,'  hey  ?  "  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  chuckle  like  the  purr  of 
a  cat.  Mirry's  got  a  sound  un  —  a  raal 
bread  and  butter  man,  and  I'm  glad  on't." 
(Drop,  drop  went  the  oysters  into  the 
can.)  "The  Sally  Ann's  gone  to  Davy 
Jones,  and  her  cap'n's  lame  as  a  bulru^ 
in  a  windy  afternoon.  So  — so  —  what 
then,  uncle  Leonard  ?  Mirry'U  have  no 
dowry  ?  we'll  see,  we'll  see.'' 

Uncle  Leonard  Stuart  dropped  the  last 
ojTster  into  the  can,  and  began  to  stump 
clumsily  up  the  road.  The  old  coasting 
captain  had  brought  home  from  his  cruis- 
ing trips  a  head  full  of  shrewd  notions,  as 
well  as  a  crippled  leg.  He  didn't  pray 
just  after  the  manner  of  modem  divines, 
but  he  had  an  odd,  queer  religion,  knock- 
ed into  him,  he  said,  all  round  the  world ; 
and  he  had  a  strange,  familiar  way  of 
addressing  God  and  Christ,  much  as  you 
would  your  brother ;  yet  for  all  that  there 
was  in  his  kindly  heart  the  essence  of 
more  than  forty  common  disciples.  Mi- 
riam was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  sole 
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bequest  of  his  pretty  Spanish  wife.— 
"  Poor  little  girl,  poor  thing,"  he  said, 
drawing  his  ooat-cuff  over  his  eyes ;  and 
forthwith  Unole  Leonard  chirruped  to 
himself  bravely,  and  walked  briskly  to 
forget  old  times. 

You  have  seen  delicate  flowers  growing 
oat  of  the  stumps  of  moss-covered,  leaf- 
less old  trees,  and  wondered  that  Nature 
grouped  her  stores  so  unfittingly.  It  is 
no  more  wonderful  than  that  round  such 
a  shattered,  uncouth  old  bulk  as  Leonard 
Stuart  such  a  glorious  passion-vine  as  Mi- 
riam should  twine  and  bloom, — a  creature 
of  such  delicate  instincts,  such  proud 
blood  as  might  have  filled  the  veins  of 
nobles.  Perhaps  God,  who  is  no  aristo- 
crat, saw  how  the  latent  beauty  and  puri- 
ty struggled  in  the  breast  of  his  servant, 
and  gave  this  child  the  grace  and  sim- 
plicity her  father  could  never  express. 
Not  that  I  am  making  out  that  Miriam 
was  at  all  angelic.  There  was  none  of 
the  white-muslin  style  of  virtue  about 
her.  She  was  full  of  faults,  impatient, 
reckless,  proud.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
she  had  tired  herself  out,  she  forgot  to 
say  her  prayers ;  but  she  never  forgot  to 
'feed  the  robins  from  her  garret  window, 
or  failed  to  carol  merrily  before  breakfisist. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  birds  say  when 
they  sing,  but  I  have  a  dim  notion  that 
Miriam's  songs  and  theirs  were  about 
equal  in  praises. 

Aunt  Patience,  for  one,  would  never 
have  given  Miriam  credit  for  being  angelic. 
She  remembered  too  well  how  many  times 
her  best  white  yam  had  been  tangled  by 
childish  fingers,  and  when  the  staid  cat 
had  been  tied  up  by  the  fore-leg  to  the 
dredging-box, — innumerable  rips,  and  end- 
less mendings.  *'The  most  elfish  child 
bom  since  the  flood ;  "  she  used  to  say  de- 
spairingly to  her  brother.  "See,  now, 
what  comes  of  Spanish  blood." 

So  when  Aun||Patience  saw  Geoffrey 
Fleming  open  the  little  wicket  gate,  her 
eyes  lighted  with  a  satisfied  smile.  Here 
was  a  young  man  after  her  own  heart, — 
sober,  steady,  industrious.  "  1  only  hope 
Mirry  may  be  lucky  enough  to  keep  him," 
she  said  softly.  "  A  young  man  that  will 
always  be  fore  handed  and  respected." 
There  was  a  little  diade,  too,  on  her  face, 


for  she  remembered  how  bitterly  she  had 
reproached  Leonard  for  bringing  home  a 
Spanish  lady-bird,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  dance  and  look  pretty.  And  a  dim 
memory  stole  over  her  of  times  when  she 
had  not  been  a  good  sister  to  that  frail 
hot-house  flower,  that  chilled  so  soon  in  a 
northern  home.  "  But,  aft«r  all,"  she 
sighed,  "  what*s  done  can't  be  undone ;  " 
and  smoothed  her  apron  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey  Fleming  was  a  person  of  char- 
acter. Descended  from  the  proudest  fam- 
ilies of  Virginia,  if  circumstances  had 
not  decreed  his  birth  in  puritan  New  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
lordly  and  gracious  of  all  gay  cavaliers.  As 
it  was,  no  one  of  those  proud  races,  who 
so  loudly  boasted  their  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas, the  Murray s,  the  Boilings,  the 
Gays,  the  Randolphs,  could  be  more  chiv- 
alrous than  this  simple  clerk,  Geoffrey 
Fleming,  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
same  noble  line.  He  was  masterly,  lord 
of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  since  he 
could  not  be  lord  of  slaves  and  acres.  I 
think  it  was  this  romantic  idea  of  good, 
family  blood  which  first  attracted  Mi- 
riam; and  then  the  proud  self-asser- 
tion of  the  man,  and  his  own  love  for 
her  completed  the  web  that  held  her 
heart. 

Miriam  had  come  home  late  to-night, 
her  brain  full  of  rebellion,  and  fmitful 
with  schemes.  She  could  not  herself 
have  analyzed  that  naughty  little  heart  of 
hers,  as  I  shall  presently  do  it  for  her ; 
nor  do  I  believe  she  would  have  owned  to 
half  the  treason  I  shall  set  down  against 
her.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  thinking 
rather  hardly  of  Providence,  because  she 
had  to  earn  her  living  as  a  poor  school- 
teacher. Then  she  thought,  "I  shall 
spoil  my  beauty,  and  wear  myself  out  be- 
fore Geoffrey  will  be  ready  with  his  clerk's 
salary  to  relieve  me  from  it.  Now  why 
should  I  not  do  as  other  beautiful  girls 
have  done, —  marry  some  rich  nobleman 
right  away,  After  all,  I  wonder  if  Geof- 
frey is  my  ideal.  I'm  determined  I  will 
have  a  king  that's  worthy  and  able  to 
rule  over  me.  I've  seen  so  little  of  the 
world!  What  if  I  should  marry,  and 
then  see  some  one,  noble,  gifted,  whom  I 
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love  better,  and  who  loves  me.  Oh !  that 
would  be  dreadful !  " 

I  said  Miriam  was  not  angelic.  At 
this  stage  of  her  thoughts  she  was  in- 
tensely human.  The  prizes  of  this  sen- 
sual world  glittered  before  her.  And  I 
doubt  not,  if  we  would,  you  and  I  could 
lay  our  finger  upon  the  exact  spot  in  our 
life-experience,  where  thoughts  as  unwor 
thy  as  these  had  their  hour.  They  were 
conquered,  likely  enough,  trampled  under 
our  feet  in  self-scorn,  but  still  they  had 
their  hour. 

"  Geoffrey  is  so  staid,  so  solemn,"  thought 
Miriam,  **  there's  no  glorious  ambition, 
no  enthusiasm  about  him.  Oh,  dear! 
what  a  wicked  rirl  I  am,  when  he  loves 
me  so  dearly.  But  I  declare  I'd  as  lief 
have  a  block  of  wood  as  he  sometimes. 
I  wonder  if  I  do  love  him  as  I  ought ;  if  I 
shall  always  love  him.  If  he  was  only  half 
like  Joseph  Thorpe,  I  mean  half  so  ideal, 
and  as  strong  and  manly  as  he  is  now." 

Miriam  blushed  very  redly  just  here, 
for  while  this  last  treasonable  thought  had 
been  passing,  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  lover  coming  through  the  trees.  She 
hastened  to  get  down  from  her  elevated 
perch  in  the  apple-tree,  and  stood  modest- 
ly twirling  her  hat  by  one  string. 

"  Hasn't  my  little  one  a  kiss  for  me  to- 
night," said  Geoffrey,  as  Miriam  turned 
pettishly  away. 

"  That  was  a  very  sober,  orthodox  kiss, 
darling,"  as  he  returned  it  with  interest, 
"  where  have  you  left  your  heart  to- 
night?" 

"  Oh !  I'm  thinking,  Geoffrey,  that's  all." 

"  And  so  am  I,  Miriam,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  come  up  here  to-night. 
I  want  to  have  a  talk,  and  I  ain  afraid  I 
shall  say  some  things  that  will  wound  you ; 
but  you  must  forgive  me  for  love's  sake. 
Miriam,  this  is  what  I  want  to  say.  I 
want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  not  go 
to  the  studio  again." 

She  gave  a  little  quick  start  of  sur- 
prise and  fear.  Surprise  at  his  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  fear  lest  she  were  sudden- 
ly transparent,  and  his  eyes  were  reading 
all  she  had  thought  and  felt. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to 
make  such  a  request,  Geoffrey.  Joseph 
is  a  good,  pure  man,  and  wants  to  take 


my  picture,  as  an  old  friend.  It  will 
cost  me  nothing." 

"  Yes,  and  what  is  the  reason  he  wants 
it?  Because  he  loves  this  little  dove  of 
mine,  and  delights  to  have  her  near  him. 
Then,  when  the  picture  is  done,  he  will 
hang  it  up  in  his  private  room  where  he 
can  see  it  and  dream  over  it.  You  do 
not  know  men,  darling.  No  man  would 
let  another  paint  a  picture  of  his  betroth- 
ed. A  proud  man  will  have  no  partner- 
ship in  love." 

*<  That  is  because  they  are  all  so  selfish, 
and  I  think  you  a  very  selfish  Geoffrey, 
and  I  shall  never  give  up  the  picture  for 
such  poor  reasons  as  these." 

His  brow  clouded  instantly.  Very 
gravely  he  sat  down,  and  took  Miriam  in 
his  arms. 

**  Would  you  not  give  up  the  picture, 
love,  to  make  me  happy, —  to  keep  ihe 
shadow  of  estrangement  ^om  between  oar 
hearts?" 

"  No  !  not  when  you  are  jealous  or  un- 
just. I  will  not  be  ruled  by  any  princi- 
ple I  do  not  respect.  I  thought  you  were 
above  petty  jealousy,  Geoffrey." 

Geoffrey  Fleming  bowed  his  head  upon 
Miriam's  shoulder,  and  remained  silent  a 
long  time.  She  began  to  doubt  herself, 
and  to  be  sorry  she  had  spoken  so  harshly, 
for  her  heart  was  as  kindly  as  a  bird's. 
But,  then,  was  it  not  true  ?  Was  it  not 
small  and  mean  for  him  to  be  so  jealous 
of  her?  Her  heart  beat  faster,  as  she 
thought, —  "  It  was  fon  love  of  me,  and 
perhaps  he  is  nobler  and  purer  than  any  of 
these  ideals  of  mine,  for  he  is  a  true  work- 
er, and  a  spotless,  loving,  earnest  man." 

"  Geoffrey,"  she  said  softly,  "  speak  to 
me." 

I  wonder  myself  that  this  class  of  men 
choose  this  type  of  women.  Their  strong, 
masterful  souls  never  seem  to  seek  their 
equals,  but  they  will  choose  out  of  all  the 
world  some  bright,  el^tic,  unfledged  na- 
ture like  Miriam's,  and  spend  upon  it  a 
whole  treasure  of  strong  love. 

"  Geoffrey,"  she  said  again,  "  Geoffrey, 
speak  to  me." 

"  My  precious  one,  you  must  pardon 
the  love  that  holds  you  so  dear.  I  will 
not  say  anything  more  about  the  picture, 
but  if  you  love  me,  you  will  not  sit  again. 
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Thou  art  my  little  ewe  lamb,  all  I  have, 
all  God  gives  me  outside  of  my  dusty 
toil.  I  will  carry  my  lamb  in.my  bosom, 
and  no  man  shall  so  much  as  touch  it. 
*  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no 
spot  in  thee.* " 

Ho  stood  up,  baring  his  head,  reverent- 
ly. Miriam,  intensely  alive  to  emotion 
or  passion,  took  his  hands,  subdued.  This 
was  a  man  of  finest  mould  and  noblest 
stamp.  The  very  nature  of  a  hero,  only 
Miriam  could  not  see  it  because  he  was 
not  knight  or  gentleman,  only  an  under 
derk  as  yet. 

"  And  now,  Miriam,  you  said  when  I 
came  you  were  thinking.  Let  me  hear 
the  thoughts,  may  I  ?  " 

The  arch  glance,  the  laughing  eye,  came 
back  to  Miriam  with  these  words.  The 
tender  solemnity  of  Geoffrey's  love  was 
like  the  fine  points  of  a  picture  to  her ; 
it  touched  her  taste  and  ideality,  but  not 
her  soul.  Nothing  like  trouble  to  make 
us  patient  and  tender.  Geoffrey  had 
learned  the  lesson,  working  for  an  old 
mother  and  three  sisters. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
you  a  little,  and  of  myself  a  great  deal.'' 

"Well?" 

"  And  I  was  thinking  of  your  work  at 
the  mill, — how  long  you  will  have  to  toil 
for  a  position,  and  that  you  ought  to  do 
something  better  than  delve  among  those 
low,  vulgar  men.  I  wish  you  did  have  a 
different  ambition,.  Geoffrey ! '*  and  the 
tears  actually  started  in  Miriam's  eyes. 
Why  was  it  he  could  not  see  the  beauti- 
ful life  he  missed  and  wasted  here.  Would 
she  ever  be  contented  to  help  him, —  to 
toil  to  elevate  those  stupid  factory  hands  ? 

"  Miriam,  my  beloved,  I  am  glad  it  is 
as  it  is.  Work  has  made  me  a  man,  and 
just  such  work  as  He  puts  me  to  is  best. 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work," 
says  Christ.  Do  you  know  the  sweetness 
of  self-sacrifice,  ff  self-conquest  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  philosophy.  All  I  know  is,  that 
when  I  see  a  flower  grow,  I  believe  it  is 
happy ;  and  when  the  lambs  frisk,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  happy.  And  I  know  that 
God  made  me  to  be  as  happy  and  easy 
and  light-hearted  as  possible.  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  find  my  sphere,  as  they  say. 


And,  ia  fact,  I  think  the  world  would  get 
along  very  well  without  these  self-sacri^ 
ficing  workers.  You  know  the  old  prov- 
erb,—  *  Jupiter  hates  busybodies,  and 
those  who  do  too  much.' " 

Geoffrey  smiled.  "The  world  would 
suffer  sadly,  if  everybody  thought  as  you 
do,  my  little  Undine." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Undine  ?  Un- 
dine had  no  soul." 

"  I  sometimes  think  my  Miriam  is  wait- 
ing for  hers.  Undine  foilnd  a  soul  through, 
suffering.  I  pray  God  my  little  one  may 
never  find  hers  so." 

He  kissed  her  gravely,  and  turned  away. 
While  Miriam  tripped  about  her  little 
duties,  he'  would  be  shutting  the  great 
doors  of  the  factory,  locking  up  the 
books,  or  maybe  cheering  a  tir^  hand. 

She  sat  a  lon^  time  in  her  chamber, 
thinking  over  mese  things;  wondering 
why  she  could  not  understand  Geoffrey, 
and  why  she  was  sometimes  half  afraid 
of  him.  Then  that  question  about  the' 
picture.  It  was  a  foolish  fancy  of  Geof- 
frey's. And  it  was  going  to  look  so  beau- 
tiful, too ;  her  dark  brunette  complexion 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hood.  Well,  there 
was  time  enough,  she  would  decide. — 
Geoffrey  was  very  noble,  to  be  sure,  but 
then,  did  he  just  suit  her  ?  And  the  lit- 
tle maiden  sat  down  with  as  much  grav- 
ity as  a  philosopher,  to  enumerate  her 
lover's  perfections.  He  was  handsome, — 
high  brow,  chestnut  curls,  clear,  honesty 
hazel  eyes,  and  a  voice  as  tender  as  a 
woman's  to  her,  although  she  had  heard 
it  could  awe' those  who  angered  him.  *  He 
was  strong,  and  very  certain  of  his  opin- 
ions and  duties.  She  would  never  think 
of  helping  him,  or  pitying  him,  as  she 
had  Thorpe.  He  was  kingly,  truly,  but 
then,  was  he  her  king? 

Miriam  was  disaffected.  Her  brain 
was  full  of  longings  after  a  dreamy  ideal, 
which,  somewhere  in  the  world,  she  was 
sure,  waited  for  her.  High  over  her  head 
hung  the  coveted  golden  apples,  and  their 
deceitful  shine  quite  kept  her  eyes  from 
the  rich,  healthy  fruit  of  tender  love  God 
placed  within  her  reach.  There  are  too 
many  girls  with  thb  morbid  craving  for 
the  far-off,  the  unattainable.  They  forget 
that  the  glow-worm  b^s^bnght  in  liieir 
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path  as  in  Arcadia.  They  let  their  good 
dfts  go  to  clutch  the  ashy  apples  of 
^dom. 

Miriam  opened  a  small  escritoire,  and 
read  over  a  well-worn  letter.  It  was 
from  a  California  relative, —  her  father's 
brother, —  a  stock  fanner.  For  the  thou- 
sandth time  she  pondered  why  she  should 
•not  accept  the  invitation  of  her  uncle, 
and  go  to  California  to  teach.  Such  a 
fabulous  salary ;  and  then  the  chance  of 
seeing  the  world,  and  studying  people. 
•<  I  believe  1  shall  go  yet,"  she  murmured, 
as  she  went  to  sleep. 

«*  God  bless  my  Miriam,"  sighed  Geof- 
frey. "  I  love  her  not  for  what  she  is, 
but  for  what  she  may  become." 

The  long  summer  began  to  wane.  Jo- 
seph Thorpe  had  but  one  more  sitting 
from  Miriam,  and  then  secretly  finished 
the  picture  from  memory.  Her  restless- 
ness grew  upon  her,  and  by  this  time  all 
the  household  knew  of  Miriam's  schemes. 
The  California  fever  was  at  its  height 
with  her.  Aunt  Patience  delivered  her- 
self of  her  favorite  axiom, — "This comes 
of  Spanish  blood,"  while  Uncle  Leonard, 
who  never  was  known  to  refuse  his  daugh- 
ter anything,  stumped  drearily  about,  de- 
claring the  child  should  go  if  she  wanted 
to.  Only  Geoffrey,  seeing  deeper  than 
the  rest,  knew  the  battle  and  the  tempta- 
tion which  lay  just  beyond  his  dear  one, 
and  thought,  — 

"  But  she  will  come  back  to  me,  —  she 
will  come  back  to  me,  —  I  can  wait." 
(To  be  oontinued.) 


IN  THE  SUNSET  GLOW. 

By  An XX a  "Mi*  Bates. 

The  rich  and  ruby  sunset. 

Warm  as  the  red  wine's  flow, 
Pgurs  in  at  the  winter  casement 

As  it  did  in  long  ago; 
Though  the  blasts  are  londly  wailing 

Along  the  ancient  eaves. 
And,  down  the  silent  pathways. 

Are  heaping  withered  leaTCs, 

But  I  hasten  ftvm  the  present. 

As  the  sunset's  orient  bloom. 
Poured  from  its  golden  flagons. 

In  brightness  fills  my  room. 
Once  more  the  lark  is  singing. 

The  sky  is  blue  with  M>iy, 
And  tender  blossoms  springing 

In  all  the  wood-haunts  lay. 


The  purple  violets  darkle 

Amid  the  soft  green  grass. 
The  streamlet's  waters  sparkle 

As  they  merrily  glide  past; 
The  innocent  white  daisies 

Bloom  out  in  meadows  chill. 
And  fallen  apple-blossoms 

Drift  o'er  the  window  siU. 

Time  flics!  Rich  roses  redden 

Are  blushing  everywhere; 
»Mid  skies  of  starry  beauty 
.    The  fair  moon  walks  the  air; 
White  lilies  gem  the  river; 

The  ruby  strawberries  glow; 
From  the  woods'  leafy  arches 

Links  of  soft  music  flow. 

A  change,  and  lo!  the  autumn 

Stands  'mid  the  golJen  grain,. 
And  the  Ireapers  and  the  gleaners 

Sing  at  their  work  a^in ; 
The  fruit  hangs  thick  in  clusters 

Tinted  with  mellow  dies; 
The  trees  are  gold  and  scarlet. 

And  blue  and  deep  the  skies. 

I  wake;  but  all  has  vanished. 

The  sky  hangs  dull  and  gray; 
Low  in  their  silent  chambers 

The  perished  flowers  lay ; 
The  birds  afiir  have  hastened 

To  find  some  sunnier  clime. 
And  the  sad  earth  is  waiting 

For  the  shroud  of  winter  time. 

How  is  it  with  our  spirits  ?  ^ 

In  their  worlds  of  mysteries 
They  have  their  changing  seasons 

Forevermare  like  these. 
Bave  we  dwelt  amid  spring  fragrance. 

Revelled  'rnong  summer  flowers. 
And  stored  no  sweets  nor  beauty 

To  cheer  Life's  winter  hours? 

Have  we  not  plucked  golden  fruitage 

From  the  full  autumn  bou§h  T 
And  ripe  sheaves  we  are  bearing 

On  in  our  journey  now 
Up  to  the  land  whose  garners. 

Inlaid  with  pearl  and  gold. 
All  oflferings  pure  and  precious 

Fore'er  securely  hold. 

Oh,  brothers, — gentle  asters. 

In  this  world's  wide  fields  we  glean 
•    Let  us  work  unfaltering  ever 

Till  death  closes  on  the  scene; 
Gathering  then  our  rolMS  about  us. 

With  the  golden  sheaves  we  bear 
Hastening  to  our  Father's  mansion. 

Secure  of  welcome  there. 


The  more  we  become  like  God  the  more 
surely  do  we  recognize  him,  until,  as  the 
heart  grows  clear  and  calm,  it  reflects  him 
like  a  mirror,    „g,,,,,yGoOgle 
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Sv    lS€rm,    Caroline    A^    Soule. 

"  Say,  Nell ;  who  do  you  think  has  en- 
listed ?  *'  and  Harrie  Somers  bounded  into 
his  cousin's  chamber,  very  much  as  a  deer 
would  leap  through  a  gap  in  the  fence ; 
one  second  his  rosy  face  was  peeping  in 
at  the  half-open  door,  and  the  next  look- 
ing up  into  her  eyes. 

**How  many  times  must  I  tell  you, 
Harrie,  not  to  enter  my  room  in  such  a 
boisterous  way  ?  See !  you've  upset  my 
sewing-basket  and  "  — 

'*  Well,  never  miod ;  never  mind  what 
I've  done,  Nell,  you  know  I  didn't '  mean 
to ;  but  it's  so  hard  for  a  fellow  to  think 
when  he's  in  such  a  hurry.  Say,  who  do 
you  think  has  enlisted  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  and  I  don't 
know  as  I  care,"  answered  his  cousin,  hot- 
ly, as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
spools ;  "  I  almost  wish  it  was  you." 

"  And  it  would  be  me,  if  I  was  four 
years  older.  You  wouldn't  catch  me 
staying  home  to  flirt  with  the  girls,  going 
to  balls  and  all  such  places.  No,  no; 
here's  a  chap  that'd  he  balling  rebels,  if 
they'd  only  let  him,  and  balling  them  with 
something  harder  than  snow,  too.  But 
say;  you  haven't  guessed  who  enlisted 
to-day.     Who  do  you  think  ?  " 

She  didn't  answer,  but  busied  herself  in 
winding  up  a  ball  of  yarn,  which  had 
rolled  quite  under  the  bureau. 

"  It's  somebody  you  know,  and,"  mak- 
ing up  a  comical  face,  **it's  somebody 
you  like,  and  —  and  —  he  likes  you,  too." 

"  Harry  Somers,"  and  the  young  girl 
looked  him  keenly  in  the  eye,  **  whom  do 
you  mean  ?  what  are  you  talking  about  7  " 

*<  About  a  fellow  that  enlisted  to-day. 
His  name's  —  you  don't  want  to  know  it, 
do  you?" 

<<Tell  me,"  she  gasped,  and  as  the 
words  dropped  from  her  lips,  she  clinched 
her  hands  and  turned  white. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  it's  an  easy  name  to 
speak,  and  it's  a  downright  pretty  one,  too." 

"  Harrie !  "  There  was  a  world  of  en- 
treaty in  that  single  word.  The  boy 
couldn't  resist  the  tone,  and  amswered  at 
once,  "Why  Phil  Merton.  Won't  he 
make  a  handsome  soldier  7  " 


"Harrie  Somers,  do  you  speak  the 
truth?  Has  Philip  Merton  enlisted? 
Do  you  know  that  he  has?"  and  she 
took  the  boy's  face  in  her  two  hands,  and 
looked  steadfastly  into  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  know  it  Didn't  I  seo 
him?" 

"  But  not  as  a  common  soldier,  Har- 
rie?" 

"  Common  soldier !"  and  the  color  came 
quick  and  high  in  the  boy's  cheeks.  "  If 
anybody  but  you,  Cousin  Nell,  had  spoken 
in  that  way,  if  one  of  our  school-boyi 
had  said  common  soldier  as  vou  said  it 
just  now,  I'd  —  I'd  ha'  doublea  up  these 
fists  of  mine,  and  sent  him  into  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week.  Common  soldier,  in- 
deed !  I'd  like  to  know,  Nell,  who's  going 
to  put  an  end  to  this  —  yes,  I'll  say  it,  if 
you  don't  like  to  hear  such  words  —  infer^ 
nal  rebellion ;  who  but  our  common  sol- 
diers. They've  got  to  do  the  fighting,  and 
the  scouting,  and  the  foraging,  and  all  the 
tough  work  of  the  army.  All  the  major- 
generals  in  the  country,  I  don't  care  who 
they  are,  nor  how  big  their  br&ins  are,^ 
nor  how  hiffh  they  carry  their  heads,  — 
they  can't  do  anything  without  soldiers  to 
back  them.  George  Washington  'd  never 
have  been  the  Father  of  his  Country,  if 
he  hadn't  had  that  lot  of  revolutionary 
boys  to  mind  him.  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Nell,  I  won't  hear  a  word  said  against 
a  man  that's  enlisted,  not  one.  Phil  Mer- 
ton never  did  such  a  brave  act  before  in 
his  whole  life  as  he  did  to-day,  never. 
I'll  bet  a  dollar  the  company'll  be  full  be- 
fore night.  Lots  of  fellows  wanted  to 
join,  but  kinder  held  back,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  take  the  lead,  —  somebody 
who  was  somebody.  But  the  minute  they 
found  out  that  old  Judge  Morton's  son 
didn't  think  himself  too  good  for  the 
ranks,  I'll  tell  you  there  was  such  a  walk- 
ing up  to  the  office  as  there  hadn't  been 
for  many  a  day." 

"  Master  Harrie,  you're  wanted,  sir,  at 
the  door;"  and  the  old  colored  waiter 
looked  in,  respectfully. 

"  It's  Jim  Henshaw,  I  suppose,  for  me 
to  go  a-skating.  Tell  him  I'll  be  down 
in  a  — just  as  soon  as  I've  finished  tell- 
ing Cousin  Nell  something.     You  see  " — 

"  Don't  keep  him  waiting,  Harrie.    Go 
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at  oDce ; "  and  the  young  girl  fairly  push- 
ed him  from  her. 

The  boy  stood  a  minute,  as  if  he  had 
a  good  mind  not  to  go  at  all ;  but  when 
he  saw  how  very  white  Nellie's  face  had 
grown,  and  how  she  shivered  and  held  her 
hands  together  over  her  heart,  he  rushed 
away  at  once,  without  a  single  Word  to 
her ;  but  he  murmured  to  himself  as  he 
hurried  down-stairs, — '*  Wouldn't  wonder 
if  it  made  a  quarrel  between  Phil  and 
her,  she's  such  highflown  notions  about 
things.  If  I'd  oome  home  and  told  her 
he  was  a  captain,  or  colonel,  or  even  first 
lieutenant,  I'll  bet  she'd  had  a  high  old 
time  over  it ;  but  because  he's  had  sense 
enough  to  go  into  the  ranks,  she's  huffy 
as  —  as  all  get  out ;  "  and  he  slammed 
the  front  door  after  him. 

The  boy  wasn't  much  out  of  the  way  in 
his  surmises.  It  did  make  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two,  Philip  Merton  and  Nellie 
Somers,  betrothed  lovers  though  they 
were;  —  a  quarrel  that  resulted  in  the 
young  girl's  indignantly  drawing  from  her 
finger  the  engagement  ring  which  she  had 
worn  for  many  a  month,  and  tossing  it  in- 
to the  young  man's  cap.  Ay,  they  part- 
ed without  a  kiss,  without  even  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  without  even  a  good-by 
word,  —  parted  in  anger ;  and  yet  he  had 
given  his  life  to  his  country,  and  was  go- 
ing forth  to  fight  her  battles,  mayhap  soon, 
oh,  how  soon,  to  pour  out  his  heart's  blood 
on  Southern  soil. 

He  had  longed  to  go  with  the  three 
months'  men  who  rallied  at  the  first  call 
for  an  army,  for  his  veins  were  filled  with 
a  crimson  tide  that  had  surged  down  to 
him  from  revolutionarv  ancestors.  His 
grandfather,  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
had  fought  under  Washington,  while  his 
father  had  done  gallant  duty  for  his  coun- 
try in  the  War  of  1812.  But  that  fa- 
ther lay  sick  then  upon  a  bed  fVom  which 
the  consulting  physicians  had  said  he 
could  never  rise.  An  only  child,  his 
mother  long  since  dead.  Philip  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  stay  beside  the  aged,  lonely 

Sarent ;  and  he  did  stay,  his  nurse  by 
ay,  his  watcher  in  the  silent  night. 
Stayed  and  heard  the  old  man  bless  him 
with  his  dying  breath,  bless  him>  and  say 
also,  "  Now  for  your  country." 


Philip  Merton  was  no  ordinary  young 
man.  He  thought  deeper  and  felt  more 
keenly  than  do  the  majority.  He  loved 
his  country,  and  he  yearned  to  strike  good 
blows  for  her  salvation.  But  he  did  not, 
as  thousands  do,  rush  madly  forth.  His 
was  no  hot  haste.  He  thought  the  mat- 
ter over  calmly,  deliberately,  alone.  He 
was  not  above  a  certain  feeling  of 
enthusiastic  pride.  He  would  have  liked 
to  raise  a  company,  aud  go  out  as  its  cap- 
tain ;  or,  better  still,  he  would  have  liked 
to  step  at  once  into  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Either  he  could  have  done.  His  money,  po- 
sition, friends,  wouW  have  easily  givena 
commission.  But  he  knew,  he  felt  that 
in  the  critical  position  of  our  matters,  we 
needed  an  army  made  up  of  the  right 
sort  of  men.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
only  the  scum  of  our  population,  the  idle, 
the  ignorant,  the  low,  enlisted  into  the 
ranks.  To  succeed,  it  must  have  a  fair 
representation  of  the  better  classes,  in- 
dustrious, learned,  noble  men,  men  whose 
heart  was  in  the  good  work.  A  force 
made  up  of  such  he  felt  must  be  in  the 
end  invincible.  He  knew,  too,  that  ex- 
ample is  better  than  precept.  He  knew 
there  were  hundreds  of  young  men  in  his 
native  city  who  longed  to  enter  the  army, 
but  who  were  deterred  from  doing  so  be- 
cause they  could  not  all  be  ofiicers,  be- 
cause they  could  not  bear  to  have  it  said 
of  them,  "They  are  only  privates." — 
Therefore  he  took  and  kept  the  resolution 
to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier.  And  mark 
the  result.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours' 
time  the  company  was  filled,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  best  young  men  of  the  place  — 
noble  fellows,  all  of  them,  lacking  only 
that  independence  of  the  world's  opinion 
which  can  lifl  one  up  and  above  its  cen- 
sures. All  they  needed  was  a  strong 
hand  to  cleave  their  fetters,  and  then  they 
rushed  on  as  with  one  heart. 

The  love  of  Nellie  Somers  had  come  as 
a  priceless  blessing  to  our  young  hero,  in 
his  early  days  of  mourning.  Her  tender 
sympathies  and  her  sweet  words  had  been 
a  consolation,  while  her  promise  to  be  his 
had  been  as  a  healing  balm  to  his  lonely 
soul.  Th6  future  that  had  loomed  up  so 
dark  and  frowningly  before  him  after  his 
father's  deaths  was  haloed  as  with  rain* 
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bows.  He  never  doubted  but  she  would 
approve  his  patriotic  course.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  it  cross  his  thoughts  that  she 
would  blush  to  be  a  private's  bride.  Had 
he  not  told  her  that  he  should  go  into  the 
army  at  the  next  call,  and  had  she  not 
said  proudly,  "  Go,  you  belonged  to  your 
country  before  you  did  to  me  " ;  and  had 
she  not  run  then  to  the  piano  and  played 
and  sung  the  "  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
and  a  dozen  other  triumphal  ballads  of 
the  war ;  and  when  they  parted  for  the 
night,  whispered  tenderly,  as  she  took  his 
parting  kiss,  *•  my  soldier  "  ?  Little  reck- 
ed he  of  the  storm  of  wild  words  he  was 
to  meet  when  he  entered  her  parlor  in  his 
blue  coat  and  pants,  with  his  military  cap 
held  carelessly  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  was  put  forth  to  greet  her.  He 
knew  not,  guessed  not,  the  pride  of  her 
young  heart.  Had  there  been  straps 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  tL  sword  girted  at 
his  side,  and  a  plumed  hat  resung  grace- 
ftilly  upon  his  royal  head,  she  would  have 
flown  to  his  arms  at  once ;  but  as  it  was, 
e^e  only  looked  up  from  the  book  she 
held,  and  then  dropped  her  head  upon  the 
marble  slab,  and  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

In  an  instant  her  lover  was  beside  her, 
and,  gathering  her  to  his  heart,  he  asked 
tenderly,  —  "Is  this  my  little  Spartan 
bride?  Why,  Nellie,  I  expected  to  be 
greeted  with  'Hail  Columbia,*  or  *The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,'  or  *  Washing- 
ton's Grand  March.'  Oh,  don't,  don't, 
darling,"  as  her  sobs  came  quicker,  **  don't 
unman  me.  Help  me,  instead,  dearest." 
And  so  he  soothed  her  with  sweet  words  and 
sweeter  kisses,  till  she  was  quite  calm,  and 
could  look  him  in  the  face  without  a  tear. 

"  You*re  not  sorry  I'm  going,  Nellie ; 
at  least  you  would  not  have  me  stay  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sorry,  and  yet  I  am ;  I  would 
not  have  you  stay,  and  yet  I  would." 

«« Riddles,  darling." 

"  Easy  to  guess,  though.     Oh,  Philip, 
how  oould  you  so  disgrace  yourself." 
.    "Disgrace  myself!    Nellie;   what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  and  a  hectic  spot  burned  in 
each  cheek. 

"  What  I  say,  Philip.  To  think  of 
you,  you  going  out  as  a  private,  a  com- 
mon soldier,  to  be  snubbed  by  men  you 


wouldn't  wipe  your  shoes  on  when  at 
home,  to  be  bound  to  the  thankless  work 
of  a  poor  slave,  cooking  your  own  vic- 
tuals, making  your  own  bed,  washing 
your  own  clothes,  perhaps  even  patching 
them ;  to  give  up  your  manhood  and  be- 
come a  mere  machine,  an  automaton  at 
which  any  rebel  may  point  his  gun  ;  to  "  — 

"  Stop,  Nellie ;  "  and  he  laid  his  fin- 
gers gently,  yet  firmly,  on  her  lips.  "  Don't 
for  Heaven's  sake  say  more,  lest  I  forget 
that  it  is  you,  and  give  back  words  which 
I  should  never  speak.  Listen,  darling,  I 
might  have  come  to  you  to-night  as  Cap- 
tain Morton." 

"Why  didn't  you,  then?  ay,  why? 
I  should  have  been  proud  of  you,  then, 
oh,  so  proud ;  but  a  common  soldier,  to 
herd  in  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  I  Oh, 
Philip,  if  you  had  no  regard  for  your 
own  position  in  society,  you  might,  at 
least,  have  cared  for  mine." 

"  Do  you  think  I  didn't,  Nellie?  " 

"Think;  I  know  you  didn't." 

"Nellie,  I  have  strangely  misunder- 
stood your  heart  and  head.  I  supposed 
them  both  alive  with  patriotism."  ^ 

"  And  they  are,  Plulip.  I  would  sac- 
rifice my  last  dollar  to  save  my  country. 
Ay,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  give  my 
life,  and,  dying,  smile  to  know  my  heart 
had  bled  in  such  a  glorious  cause.  But 
I  would  go  forth  as  a  man  should  go." 

"  And  it  is  so  I  mean  to  go,  my  darling." 

"  You  —  a  private !  "  My  pen  cannot 
depict  the  withering  scorn  with  which  she 
spoke. 

It  stung  her  lover,  and  hot  words  sprung 
to  his  lips,  and  a  lava  tide  of  passion 
surged  and  rolled  in  every  vein.  But  he 
restrained  himself,  and  said  quietly  but 
firmly,  ay,  proudly,  "  Yes,  Nellie,  I,  a  pri- 
vate, mean  to  go  forth  as  a  man  should  go." 

"  And  when  friends  ask  me  of  Philip 
Morton,  my  affianced  husband,  I  must  say 
he  is  a  private  in  Company  B,  22d  regi- 
ment, N.  Y.  Infantry.  A  private !  Do 
you  think  I  will  feel  proud  V  " 

"  You  ought  to,  Nellie." 

"  Proud  !  If  I  oould  say  colonel,  cap- 
tain, or  even  lieutenant  I  should  be  proud. 
But  private  !  Oh,  Philip,  Philip,  if  you 
love  me,  get  a  commission." 

"  When  I  have  nobly  earned  one,  I 
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may  take  it.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  ask  for 
one  at  this  time." 

"  Wm  not  r 

"  Well,  will  not  then." 

"  Not  even  for  love  of  me." 

He  hesitated.  It  was  very  hard  for 
him  to  speak  the  words  which  he  knew  he 
ought  to,  very.  But  he  was  true  to  him- 
self, and  so  answered  her,  **  Not  even  for 
love  of  you,  Nellie,  can  I  go  into  the  ar- 
my other  than  a  private.  I  have  always 
striven  to  act  from  principle.  I  feel,  I 
know,  that  I  can  do  more  good  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  than  I  could  at  this  time  as 
an  officer,  and,  feeling  this,  knowing  this, 
ought  I  not  to  become  one?  Think  of 
the  good  my  example  will  do." 

<*  I  will  think  of  nothing,  sir,  but  that 
you  choose  to  disgrace  yourself  and  me. 
Principle  !  Go  as  a  private  when  you 
might  as  a  colonel.  It's  cowardice !  yes," 
as  she  watched  the  effect  of  her  cruel 
words,  and  saw  the  crimson  recede  from 
cheek  and  lip«  and  both  take  the  color  of 
a  corpse,  **  it's  cowardice.  As  an  officer, 
you  would  have  to  push  forward,  be  fore- 

3ost  in  the  fight,  and  I  should  honor  you, 
^  ory  in  you,  yes,  be  proud  of  you,  thouffh 
it  widowed  me  before  I  had  been  wedded ; 
but  as  a  private  you  can  skulk  behind 
some  fence,  or  hide  in  some  old  hut,  and 
save  your  limbs  and  life,  but,  oh,  win  for 
yourself  an  everlasting  infamy." 

»*  Mips  Somers  "  —  How  she  shivered 
at  the  cold  words,  yes,  shivered,  though 
the  moment  before  she  had  felt  as  if 
wrapped  in  flames. 

**  Miss  Somers,  take  back  your  words." 

"  Philip  Merton,  private  ! "  Unfinished 
sentence,  spoken  with  a  sneer. 

"  Miss  Somers,  take  back  your  words." 

"  Philip  Merton,  private !  "  Nothing 
more. 

He  rose  up  from  his  chair,  took  up  his 
cap,  and  turned  as  if  to  go.  As  his  hand 
rested  on  the  knob,  she  said  quickly, 
"  Stay,  Captain  Merton." 

He  did  not  move,  but  quietly  opened 
the  door. 

"  Captain ! " 

"Philip  Merton,  private,  Miss  Som- 
ers;" and  turning  half  way  round,  he 
proudly  bowed  his  head. 

"  Take  this,  then,"  die  said  quickly,  as 


she  drew  from  her  finger  a  flashing  dia- 
mond, and  tossed  it  into  his  cap. 

He  took  it  up  and  kissed  it  reverently,  • 
saying  soflly  as  he  did  so,  "  It  was  my 
mother's  wedding  ring.     Henceforth   I 
wear  it  near  my  heart." 

"  I  would,  sir ;  it  may  be  a  talisman  to 
ward  oflf  rebel  bullets." 

"Perhaps  it  may.  Miss  Somers,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  mark  for  their  sharp- 
shooters. If  ever  you  should  hear  that 
it  was  found  upon  me,  all  dabbled  with 
my  gore,  remember  that  it  was  once  your 
own  betrothal  ring,  and  shed  a  tear  for 
the  brave  private." 

He  dropped  the  jewel  in  his  vest  pock- 
et, bowed  as  if  to  an  acquaintance,  and 
went  auietly  away. 

And  so  they  parted ;  not  a  tear  on  ei- 
ther side,  not  even  a  visible  quiver  of  a 
single  nerve;  parted  as  though  human 
hearts  were  playthings  to  be  tofi»ed  to  and 
fro  at  pleasure,  and  if  by  chance  broken, 
not  worth  mending.  But  oh,  the  suffisr- 
ings  of  the  two,  when,  in  the  silence  and 
secrecy  of  the  midnight  hour,  they  re- 
viewed the  evening.  Neither  had  antici- 
pated such  a  termination  to  the  conversa- 
tion. Philip  had  been  certain  she  would 
let  him  state  the  reasons  for  his  course, 
and  as  certain  she  would  then  indorse  it, 
and  extol  him  as  her  own  brave  soldier 
boy.  Nellie  had  been  just  as  certain  she 
could  make  him  feel  the  ignominy  of  his 
choice,  and,  feeling  it,  promise  to  leave 
the  ranks  and  become  what  she  in  her 
girlish  pride  so  yearned  to  have  him,  her 
gallant  captain.  Perhaps  both  had  been 
too  hasty ;  perhaps  he  should  have  borne  her 
taunt  more  calmly ;  perhaps  he  ^ould  have 
reflected  that  she  was  a  high  spirited  young 
creature,  and  spoke  not  so  much  from  her 
heart  as  from  her  head, —  her  head,  whick 
was  yet  full  of  school-girl  notions ;  per- 
haps—  but  what  mattered  those  after- 
thoughts 7  the  engagement  was  broken  offi 

Between  the  enlistment  and  marching 
orders  two  months  intervened.  Philip 
went  to  the  barracks  at  once ;  and  if 
there  lay  a  load  upon  his  heart,  none  of 
his  comrades  guessed  that  it  was  there, 
so  well  did  he  control  himself.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  new  duties  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  that  stimulated  the  whole  compa- 
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117.  Be  shrunk  from  no  task,  however 
menial  it  might  seem,  however  unconge- 
nial it  really  was  to  his  refinement. 

••  Come,  boys,"  he  would  shout,  as  he 
slid  like  a  squirrel  from  his  bunk  in  the 
third  tier,  "  our  valets  are  out  on  a  ram- 
page, I  guess;  nothing  to  do  but  make 
our  own  toilets.  Let's  see  who'll  be  through 
first.  Gome,  be  quick.  Just  fancy  the 
rebels  are  on  us.  Come,  to  arms,  to  arms," 
and  then  he  would  break  out  into  a  war* 
song  so  lively  and  loud  that  the  soundest 
sleeper  would  wake  up  and  laugh  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  hurry  up  to  be  in  good 
trim  for  early  drill. 

"  And  now,  fellow-soldiers,"  he  would 
exclaim,  »*  as  Bridget,  and  Phillisy,  and 
Betsey  all  took  French  leave  yesterday, 
we  must  e'en  make  up  our  own  beds,  and 
sweep  our  own  floor,  and  do  our  own  dust- 
ing. We'll  catch  some  likely  contraband 
when  we  get  down  South,  and  teach  them 
all  these  pleasant  little  morning  duties, 
but  till  then  —  here  we  go ;  "  and  up  he 
would  spring  on  to  the  edge  of  his  bunk, 
and  shake  up  the  straw  tick  and  spread 
over  it  the  blankets,  as  tidily  as  a  shaker 
girl.  And  when  the  white-fingered  boys 
about  him  saw  him  going  to  work  so  mer- 
rily, they'd  turn  to  with  a  merry  laugh 
and  follow  his  example. 

"  Beds  all  made  —  next  thing  they  do 
is  to  sweep  out,  isn't  it,  boys?  Well, 
Where's  the  broom  ?  one  to  make  ready, 
two  to  begin,  three  to  start,  and  four  to  go ; " 
and  with  a  few  mock  flourishes  of  the  fem- 
inine weapon,  he  would  go  over  the  rough 
floor  till  not  a  vestige  of  dirt  was  visible. 

"  Can't  find  the  feather  duster,  boys. 
Who's  walked  off  with  it  ?  Never  mind ; 
we'll  find  a  genuine  peacock's  tail  in  some 
planter's  house,  and  then  —  but  just  now 
this  bandanna  must  answer;"  and  in  a 
trice  tables  and  stools  were  dusted,  and 
books  and  papers  neatly  arranged. 

Then,  dropping  his  jovial  tone,  he 
would  say  earnestly,  "  Boys,  shall  we 
have  a  chapter  this  morning?  Life  is 
uncertain  to  all,  you  know,  but  to  us  sol- 
diers —  here  to-day,  to-morrow  —  where  ? 
Will  you  listen,  if  I  read  ?  "  No  young 
man  so  reckless  but  he  would  sit  down 
quietly  then  and  heed  the  voice  of  the 
self-elected  chaplain,  as  he  read  a  few 


pasBi^  from  Holy  Writ.  The  book 
ol^ed,  he  never  asked  if  he  should  pray, 
but  reverently  bent  his  knee  and  askod  of 
(Jod  his  blessing  on  the  soldier  and  his 
cause.  Rising,  he  would  pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  throw  his  whole  soul  into 
his  voice,  as  he  sung  one  of  those  grand 
old  hymns  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  saints  of  other  days. 

And  so  he  would  manage  every  morn- 
ing to  have  the  barracks  in  perfect  order, 
the  men  as  neatly  dressed  as  if  it  was 
"inspection,"  and  a  cheerful  religious 
service  all  over  before  the  drums  oeat 
ihe  reveille. 

And  all  through  the  day  he  kept  him- 
self busy  in  good  works,  not  preaching  so 
much  as  practising.  The  newspapers  of 
the  city  chronicl^  the  fact  that  Philip 
Merton,  private,  though  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  was  seen  scrubbing  out 
the  officers'  rooms.  After  that,  do  you 
think  any  soldier  shrank  from  a  like  du- 
ty? Indeed,  Philip  Merton  in  the  bar- 
racks, in  the  cook-room,  on  drill,  on  guard, 
anywhere,  was  always  the  same, —  active, 
industrious,  energetic,  prompt,  gentleman- 
ly ;  an  oath  never  stained  his  lips,  or  any 
word  that  bordered  on  vulgarity ;  a  drop 
of  intoxicating  drink  never  wet  his  tongue ; 
his  fingers  never  shuffled  cards  or  turned 
the  dice-box  ;  he  never  asked  for  a  pass 
at  nightfall.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
starched,  or  prosy,  or  puritanic  about  him. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  company,  a  gay 
repartee  for  one,  a  brilliant  witticism  for 
another,  a  hearty  laugh  for  a  third,  a 
droll  look  for  a  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  lively  ones ;  but  when  he  came 
near  the  sick,  the  sad,  the  shrinking,  his 
words  were  low  and  gentle  as  a  mother's 
blessing,  and  they  learned  to  watch  his 
coming  as  if  he  were  an  angel  in  disguise. 

He  strove  by  every  possible  means  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  camp  life.  Through 
his  influence  a  temporary  gymnasium  was 
erected,  a  swimming  club  formed,  a  sing- 
ing-school organized,  a  reading-room  open- 
ed, and  a  debating  society  instituted. 
"We  shall  have  to  twist  these  mortal 
frames  of  ours  into  all  kinds  of  shapes 
when  we  get  down  to  rebeldom,"  he  would 
say  jocosely,  as  he  stripped  off  his  blouse, 
and  prepared  to  join  in  the  gymnastic  ex- 
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ercises ;  "  and  there's  nothing  like  getting 
ready  for  it.  See  here,"  as  he  climbed  a 
pole,  "  that's  the  way  we'll  run  up  their 
flag-sta£fs  and  tear  do¥m  the  stripes  and 
bars ;  come  on,  boys,*'  and  the  most  timid 
would  venture  after  him.  "There'll  be 
rivers  to  swim  after  a  while,"  he  would 
exclaim,  as  he  leaped  into  the  blue  waters 
that  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  camp  ground, 
**  and,"  as  his  head  came  peering  out  of 
the  foamy  bubbles,  "we'll  have  rebel 
shots  to  dodge,  and  this  is  the  way  we'll 
do  it,"  and  out  of  sight  he  would  go,  and 
come  up  half  way  across  the  stream.  How 
they  would  swim  after  that,  swim  and 
shout,  till  it  seemed  a  very  carnival. 
"  There's  many  a  man  been  sung  into  an 
office,"  he  would  whisper,  in  a  comical 
sort  of  a  way,  us  he  turned  the  leaves  of 
the  glee  book,  "and  who  knows,  boys, 
but  we  may  sing  ourselves  into  Richmond. 
Heigh-ho,  what  a  grand  concert  we'll  give 
then,  wont  we  ?  We'll  sing  so  loud  that 
old  Jeff  himself,  as  he  clanks  his  chains, 
will  lend  an  ear  to  the  jubilee."  "  We 
must  keep  up  with  the  times,  boys,"  he 
would  say  earnestly,  as  he  cut  the  leaves 
of  a  frefiii  monthly,  or  unfolded  a  Euro- 
pean paper.  "  It  mustn't  be  said  of  us 
privates  we  don't  know  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.  No,  no.  We  are  going  as  school- 
masters to  the  South,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  answer  all  questions."  "We 
must  learn  how  to  put  them  down  with 
words  as  well  as  blows,"  he  would  say, 
as  the  hour  for  debating  came;  "they 
need  mental  as  well  as  knock-down  argu- 
ments ;  brain  bullets  as  well  as  bayonet 
stabs."  And  wouldn't  they  sing  after 
that,  and  wouldn't  they  read,  and  wouldn't 
they  argue  ?  Ay,  ay,  and  the  result  of 
all  was  that  "  B  "  was  the  banner  compa- 
ny, always  in  good  health,  always  ready 
for  inspection,  always  in  good  spirits,  as 
noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  ever  bared 
their  hearts  to  the  weapons  of  their  coun- 
try's foes. 

And  Nellie  Somers  heard  of  all  these 
things.  Harrie  took  good  care  she 
should.  He  was  a  shrewd  little  fellow, 
and  guessed  at  once  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  the  lovers,  when,  instead 
of  appearing  at  the  breakfast-table,  his 
cousin  sent  word  she  had  a  headache. 


"  Headache,  is  it,  Nell? "  he  asked  quix- 
zically,  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  door 
of  her  chamber. 

"  Yes,  Harrie,  it  is,"  she  answered  with 
a  quivering  lip;  "please  go  away,  and 
let  me  rest." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  will,  only  I 
thought  Bridge  "  (et)  "  might  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  said  head  when  you  meant 
heart.  Sure  she  didn't  it,  Nell ;"  and  he 
dodged  into  the  hall,  whbtling,  as  he  slid 
down  the  banisters, — 

"If  I  had  a  beau 
For  a  soldier  who'd  go, 
Do  you  think  Vd  say  no? 
Oh,  no,  not  L" 

But  when  at  evening  she  took  her  ac- 
customed seat  at  the  tea-table,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  engagement  ring  was 
gone,  he  knew  as  well  as  though  he  had 
been  told  how  the  two  had  parted,  and 
his  spirits  sank  to  zero,  for  he  dearly 
loved  them  both.  At  first,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  downright  mad  with  Nellie, 
for  he  felt  as  by  intuition  that  it  was  her 
false  pride  that  had  kindled  the  passion 
flame.  But  when  he  marked  the  deathly 
pallor  of  her  cheek,  and  the  dark  circles 
about  her  eyes,  and  the  trembling  of  their 
lashes,  and  the  pitiful  work  she  made  as 
she  tried  to  swallow  a  mouthftil  of  the 
food,  and  the  trembling  of  her  hands  as 
she  lifted  the  cup  of  tea,  he  felt  sorry  for 
her,  and  strove  to  divert  the  looks  of  oth- 
ers by  a  series  of  juvenile  jokes  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  "Ike"  him- 
self. 

As  days  passed  on,  and  she  went  about 
the  house  in  a  listless,  absent  way,  as  if 
only  her  body  moved,  while  her  soul  wbb 
fast  asleep  or  off  in  distant  lands,  his 
heart  yearned  over  her,  and  he  bent  his 
whole  energies  toward  one  single  thing,—— 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two. 

He  had  always  been  a  favorite  with 
Philip,  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  officers,  he  soon  had,  as  he  called 
it,  the  run  of  the  camp.  £very  holiday, 
and  indeed  nearly  every  leisure  hour,  was 
spent  there,  apparently  to  gain  an  ao- 

Suaintanceship  with  military  tactics.  Bat 
le  boy  had  another  reason  for  passing 
so  much  time  there.  He  wanted  to  learn 
what  his  cousin's  lover  was  about,  and  he 
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did  learn,  too ;  not  so  much,  though,  from 
him  as  others,  for  Philip  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  did  not  let  his  left 
hand  know  what  his  right  one  had  been 
about.  And  he  took  care  that  Nellie 
should  be  informed  of  all  he  had  learned. 
But  with  a  delicacy  not  oflen  found  in 
one  80  young  and  boisterous,  he  never 
blurted  out  his  news  in  the  presence  of 
others.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  her  room  at  twilight,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
and  while  he  nestled  his  head  in  her  lap, 
and  felt  her  fingers  toying  with  his  curly 
hair,  telling  her  the  story  of  the  day. 
He  had  no  mother  or  sister  to  go  to,  and 
the  maiden  aunt  who  superintended  the 
household  affairs  was  too  prim  to  secure 
his  confidence.  Nellie  had  always  en- 
couraged his  boyish  revelations,  knowing 
she  could  thus  win  a  hold  upon  his  affec- 
tions that  might,  at  some  critical  time, 
be  his  salvation. 

These  hours  he  chose  now  to  tell  her 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Camp 
Washington.  She  listened  silently,  but 
ho  knew  by  the  quickening  of  her  pulses, 
and  the  nervous  strokes  of  her  hand  upon 
his  forehead,  that  she  was  interested. 
Once,  about  a  week  after  he  had  begun 
the  story,  she  was  betrayed  into  the  ex- 
clamation, "He  is  a  noble  fellow,"  but 
she  bit  her  lips  afterwards  till  the  blood 
started. 

Harrie  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but 
the  next  time  he  ^nt  up  to  camp,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  to  tell  Philip  Merton  that  he  had 
been  giving  an  account  of  his  doings  to 
his  cousin  Nell,  and  that  she  had  listened 
with  breathless  attention,  and  said  "  you 
was  a  noble  fellow." 

The  private's  face  reddened,  but  he 
only  .said,  "  You  mustn't  tell  tales  out  of 
school,  my  boy,"  and  turned  away.  But 
as  he  stood  on  guard  that  night,  he  pon- 
dered the  words  over  and  over  again,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  If  she  would  only  say 
them  to  me."  Could  he  have  looked  into 
the  young  girl's  heart,  as  she  sat  alone 
by  her  window,  then,  he  would  have  learn- 
ed that  she  was  yearning  to  do  so,  that 
she  was  loving  him  more  than  she  had 
ever  done.     But  something,  a  mingling  of 


pride  and  delicacy,  kept  back  the  confes- 
sion. She  had  driven  him  from  her, —  to 
ask  him  back  would  be  virtually  to  own 
that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  more, 
it  would  be  the  same  as  telling  him  she 
could  not  live  except  in  his  affection. 
She  thought,  as  too  many  women  do,  it  is 
never  safe  to  let  a  man  know  how  much 
he  is  beloved.  A  false  doctrine,  we  be- 
lieve, for  woman's  love  is  man's  best 
safety-shield. 

And  so  the  two  were  still  apart,  and 
the  weeks  shortened  into  days,  until  but 
two  were  left.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  these,  as  Harry  was  leaving  his 
cousin's  room,  he  turned  suddenly,  and 
said  abruptly,  "Nell,  you  hjjven't  got 
such  a  thing  as  a  housewife,  that  you 
could  spare  as  well  as  not,  have  you  ?  " 

"Why?" 

"Why?"  and  he  mimicked  her  tone 
exactly.  "  A  woman  must  always  know 
the  whys  of  everything.  Can't  you  say 
yes  or  no  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  again.  Will  you  give  it 
to  me  if  I  tell  you  ?  Promise  now  on 
your  word  and  honor." 

"  On  my  word  and  honor." 

"  Well,  then,  I  heard  a  soldier  say  to- 
day he  believed  he  had  everything  he 
needed  for  a  campaign  except  a  house- 
wife, and  he  supposed  he'd  have  to  get 
along  without  that,  as  he  had  neither 
mother,  wife,  sister,  or  sweetheart  to  make 
him  one.  I  didn't  say  anything,  Nell, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  the  poor  fellow 
should  have  one,  if  I  had  to  go  all  over 
the  city  and  beg  one." 

"You  needn't  do  that,  Harrie,"  said 
his  cousin  quietly,  but  with  a  tender  tre- 
mor in  her  voice,  "  I  have  a  very  pretty 
one  that  I  can  spare  as  well  as  not,  and  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  give  it  to  one 
of  the  brave  men  who  are  going  to  fight 
for  our  liberty,"  and  opening  a  bureau 
drawer  she  took  out  a  little  box  and  hand- 
ed it  to  him.  The  boy  turned  on  the  gas 
full  head  and  took  off  the  cover.  His 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  unrolled  the  house- 
wife, and  let  it  dangle  at  full  length. 
"  Glory,  but  it's  a  beajaty,  Nell.     Blue 
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BatiD,  as  I'm  alive,  and  the  pookets  lined 
with  white  silk  ;*  most  too  good  for  a  poor 
private." 

«  Nothing  is  too  good  for  a  soldier  of 
the  republic,"  said  his  cousin  quickly,  and 
then  blushed  a  deep  crimson  at  the  sound 
of  her  words. 

With  delicate  tact,  he  seemed  not  to 
notice  them,  but  only  exclaimed,  as  he 
run  his  fingers  into  each  sack,  "  Is  every- 
thing here,  needles,  buttons,  thread,  wax, 
pins?" 

"  Everything,  I  believe." 
"  Well,  just  give  me  one  of  your  cards, 
then.     The  ^ellow'll  want  to  know  where 
it  came  from." 

She  hesitated.  She  was  tempted  to 
drop  one  in,  but  a  sickening  fear  came 
over  her  lest  he  should  interpret  it  to 
mean,  **  Come  back  to  me,"  and  she  snap- 
ped the  silver  case  together,  and  thrust  it 
out  of  sight. 

"Won't  you,  Nell?  Tell  me  some- 
thing to  say,  then." 

She  hesitated.  Then  came  the  thought, 
if  you  should  next  hear  of  him  as  dead, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  lifelong  sorrow  that  you 
had  sent  no  word  ?  She  struggled  hard 
to  keep  down  the  choking  sensation  in  her 
throat. 

Harrie  waited,  having  rolled  up  the 
dainty  thing,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  box. 

*'  Tell  him  it  comes  from  one  who  has 
neither  father,  husband,  brother,  or  lover 
in  the  army,  but  who  is  glad  to  do  a  little 
something  for  one  of  its  brave  men." 

"  Couldn't  you  send  your  love,  Nell  ? ' 

"  Harris ! " 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  tone  that 
quite  unnerved  the  boy,  and  he  flung  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  crying,  "  Forgive 
me,  do,  do,  Nellie ;  won't  you?  " 

«*  Yes,  yes,"  she  whispered, "  but  go,  go." 

He  did  so,  while  she  threw  herself  up- 
on her  bed,  and  cried  all  night. 

"  Come,  Nell,  hurry  up  and  get  your 
things  on.  I've  got  a  capital  place  for 
you  to  see  the  procession.  Come,  you'll 
be  late." 

"  I'm  not  going,  Harrie." 

"Not  going  to  see  the  22nd  off,  the 
best  regiment  that  ever  went  out  of  the 
State.    Why,  Nell,  I'd  be  ashamed  of 


myself.    Just  think  what  folks'U  say,  if 
you  don't  go." 

She  sat  still  a  few  moments,  and  then 
rose  and  prepared  to  accompany  him,  the 
fear  of  the  world's  talk  overcoming  the 
terrible  faintness  of  her  heart. 

"  Isn't  it  a  nice  window,  Nell  ?  Yoa 
see  Lawyer  Glenn's  folks  are  all  out  of 
town,  and  so  I  bribed  his  clerk  to  let  me 
have  the  office  all  to  myself.  We'll  have 
a  fine  view,  wont  we  ?  Hark !  I  hear  the 
drums  now." 

Faintly  from  the  far-off  distance  came 
the  inspiring  notes.  Nearer  now  and 
nearer,  till  the  martial  strain  burst  upon 
the  ear  in  a  full  tide  of  melody. 

"  Those  are  the  *  Burgesses,'  Nell ; 
don't  they  keep  splendid  time  ?  and  those 
the  *  Artillery,'  aint  they  fine-looking? 
and  those  are  the  old  <  Continentals,'  don't 
they  look  funny  ?  Shrieber's  band  comes 
next,  and  then  the  22d.  See  them, 
Nell,  see  them!  Aint  they  noble  fel- 
lows? straight  as  Indians,  every  one  of 
them,  and  so  handsome.  Wave  your 
handkerchief,  Nell,  wave  it!  It'll  en- 
courage the  poor  fellows,— do,  wont  you?  " 
and  he  snatched  it  from  her  pocket.  She 
couldn't  refuse,  and  the  pretty  bit  of  cam- 
bric fluttered  in  her  hand.  Just  then  one 
of  the  privates  looked  up. 

"  It's  Phil,  Nell.  Bow  to  him.  Bow,** 
seeing  she  hesitated,  "you'll  always  be 
sorry  if  you  don't;  he  may  be  dead  the 
next  time  you  see  him."' 

There  had  been  ^momentary  halt.  As 
the  word  was  given  to  march,  the  same 
private  looked  up  again.  Nellie  did 
bow,  but  as  she  did  so  the  chill  of  death 
seemed  to  creep  over  her,  and  the  hand- 
kerchief dropped  from  her  hand,  and 
fluttered  softly  down  to  the  pavement. 

"  Give  it  to  the  soldier,"  shouted  Har- 
rie, as  it  was  picked  up  by  a  little  boy. 
"  It's  to  soak  up  his  blood  in  the  first 
battle."  Everybody  was  patriotic  that 
day,  and  though  at  another  time  the  ur- 
chin might  have  been  tempted  to  crumple 
it  into  his  pocket,  he  ran  now  with  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  soldier.  Philip  Merton 
wavered  not  in  his  steady  step,  but  as  he 
fastened  the  handkerchief  to  the  cape  of 
his  overcoat,  his  heart  throbbed  with  a 
quick,  impatient  pulse.     QqqqTp 
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"  Why,  Nell,  are  you  siok,"  exclaimed 
Harrie,  and,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
ghastly  look  of  his  oousId's  face,  he  was 
rushing  to  the  door  for  help,  when  her 
hand,  roebly  put  forth,  arrested  him. 

"  Take  me  home,"  she  whispered. 

He  did  so,  aiding  her  faltering  steps 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  **  Shall  I 
oall  Aunt  Hannah  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he 
assisted  her  to  her  chamber. 

"  No,  no  —  go  now ;  I  must,  I  must  be 
alone.     I  want  to  think." 

He  went,  but  every  few  moments  he 
stole  to  the  door  to  listen.  He  had  heard 
of  girls  dying  with^  broken  hearts,  and  he 
wondered  if  hers  was  going  to  break. 
He  expected  every  hour,  the  whole  after- 
noon, to  hear  a  wild  shriek  come  from  the 
room,  and  when  they  rushed  in,  to  see  her 
on  the  bed,  white  as  a  corpse,  with  the 
blood  streaming  over  her  pale  lips. 

What  was  his  astonishment,  when,  at 
the  snapping  of  the  tea-gong,  he  saw  her 
come  to  the  table  as  quietly  as  though 
she  had  never  known  a  sorrow.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  said  to  himself, "  Darn  the  wo- 
men ;  ihey  never  do  what  you  think  they're 
going  to."  Ah,  Harrie,  Harrie,  let  me 
tell  you,  a  woman*s  heart  is  a  very  strange 
compound  of  weakness  and  strength.  It 
has  never  been  thoroughly  analyzed  yet. 

Nellie  Somers  did  not  die ;  she  did  not 
even  have  a  fit  of  sickness,  but  she  was 
strangely  altered  from  that  day.  She  no 
longer  went  about  the  house  in  that  lan- 
guid way  of  old ;  her  hands  lay  not  idle 
in  her  lap,  nor  did  her  eyes  seem  looking 
into  vacancy.  Her  step  was  quick,  her 
fingers  busy,  and  the  light  of  a  great  du- 
ty seemed  to  flash  out  in  every  glance. 
"  Deputy  President  of  the  United  States," 
Harrie  called  her  laughingly,  and  then 
said  earnestly,  "The  President  himself 
isn't  busier  than  she.'*  Indeed,  he  couldn't 
well  be,  for  every  moment  was  employed. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  was  then  in  its 
infancy;  aid  societies  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  patriotic  la- 
dies of  her  native  city,  and  before  long 
efficient  means  had  been  taken  to  estab- 
lish one  there.  Certain  hours  of  every 
day  were  devoted  to  its  interests.  Nor 
did    she    stop  there.     She  instituted  a 


corps  of  nurses,  and  from  her  own  private 
funds  engaged  the  services  of  an  eminent 
surgeon  to  instruct  them  in  their  onerous 
duties.  Nor  did  this  satisfy  her.  She 
sought  out  soldiers'  families,  and  comfort- 
ed them,  not  only  by  deeds  of  mercy  and 
charity,  but  by  her  kindly  sympathies. 
There  was  one  poor  widow,  who  had  given 
up  her  two  boys,  and  who  longed  to  send 
them  her  woros  of  counsel  and  love,  but 
who  could  not  write.  Every  week  she 
went  in  and  wrote  a  long  letter  for  that 
poor  mother.  There  was  a  wife  who,  be- 
ing of  foreign  nativity,  could  neither  read 
her  husband's  letters  or  answer  them. 
She  went  in  every  day  and  set  her  copies, 
and  taught  her  from  a  primer.  There 
were  two  children,  whose  mother  died  soon 
after  the  father  left,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  none  to  care  for  them.  She  took 
the  girl  to  her  uncle's  house,  and  installed 
her  there  as  her  own  protege^  while  the 
boy  was  sent  to  a  good  boarding  school 
just  outside  the  city,  and  sent  for  every 
Saturday  to  come  and  see  his  sister.  But 
all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  acts  of 
philanthropy,  were  done  so  unostenta- 
tiously that  her  nearest  friends  were  hard- 
ly aware  of  them. 

"  I  think,"  said  Harrie  one  day,  as  she 
started  for  the  hospital  with  a  bouquet  of 
nursery  flowers  and  an  armful  of  maga- 
zines, "  I  shall  write  a  composition  on  Em- 
ulation, and  cite  you  for  an  illustration." 

"Why  so,  my  boy?" 

"  Why  you  seem  to  be  emulating  a  cer- 
tain private  that  I  once  told  you  of." 

He  watched  her  keenly  as  he  spoke. 
The  color  came  and  went  into  her  cheeks, 
but  as  it  settled  into  a  bright  crimson,  she 
said  earnestly,  "  It  is  my  atonement." 

Then  he  understood  her. 

But  with  all  her  labor  she  was  careful 
not  to  overtax  her  strength.  She  was 
rigid  in  the  observance  of  those  rules 
which  she  knew  were  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  hel*  health.  She  retired 
early  and  rose  early,  she  bathed,  she  kept 
up  a  good  appetite  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  she  changed  employments  often  enough 
to  prevent  any  one  from  unduly  straining 
her  mind,  she  practised  on  her  piano  and 
guitar,  she  sung  and  read. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  taking  such 
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good  care  of  yourself,"  the  sargeon  said 
to  her  oDe  day  at  the  close  of  a  lecture. 
"  Your  health  is  perfect." 

"  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  so.  I 
must  reserve  some  strength  for  the  hour 
of  trial." 

###### 

Weeks  and  months' had  passed  since 
the  22d  left.  They  were  not  forgotten, 
yet  to  many  the  remembrance  seemed 
but  a  dream.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
public  mind  became  again  deeply,  vitally 
interested  in  them.  The  telegraph  flash- 
ed words  that  thrilled  every  patriotic 
heart.  The  two  armies  had  met,  and  a 
fierce  battle  was  raging.  Newspapers 
issued  extras  twice  a  day,  while  the  wires 
were  worked  incessantly.  Hours  passed 
on, —  hours  that  seemed  like  weeks  to 
those  who  kept  their  sad  vigils  at  the 
hearthstone.  Then  came  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  un- 
^rling  of  banners  and  the  flashing  of 
lights.    Victory !  Victory  for  the  North ! 

Victory !  Glorious  word,  and  yet  how 
sad.  While  the  streeta  were  alive  with 
a  shouting  popula<2e,  while  soldiers  were 
out  with  flags  and  music,  and  firemen  with 
garlanded  engines  and  blazing  torches, 
and  civic  societies  with  streamers  of  red, 
white  and  blue  instead  of  their  badges, 
while  windows  were  illuminated,  and  bal- 
conies festooned,  while  church  bells  were 
chiming  and  musketry  rattling,  and  all 
seeming  to  be  merry,  the  telegraph  boys 
were  elbowing  their  way  through  the 
crowds,  here,  there,  in  every  street  almost, 
and  rushing  up  steps  and  delivering  to 
trembling  hands  the  messages  that  came 
so  fast  from  the  scene  of  action.  Oh, 
there  were  tears  as  well  as  smiles  that 
night,  and  sobbing  as  well  as  laughter. 
Fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  sweet- 
hearts,—  how  many  had  been  struck  down 
by  the  merciless  balls,  some  to  fall  for- 
ward and  drop  dead,  others  to  sheer  awhile 
to  the  right  and  left  in  a  vain  struggle  to 
fire  once  more,  and  then  sink  amidst  the 
carnage  to  wait  for  the  ambulance  or 
stretcher.  Victory!  Yes,  but  dearly 
bought. 

At  the  first  bulletin,  Nellie  Somers  had 
packed  her  trunk,  not  with  changes  of 
clothing,  those  she  had  thrust  into  a  satch- 


el, but  with  bandages,  lint,  cushions,  cloth- 
ing  for  a  sick  soldier,  and  such  delicacies 
and  cordials  and  medicines  as  her  instruc- 
tions taught  her  might  be  needed  in  a  hos- 
pital after  a  battle. 

That  done,  she  wont  about  like  an  an- 
gel of  mercy  from  one  home  to  another, 
not  cheering  up  the  poor  inmates  wiA 
hopes  which  might  at  any  time  be  blast- 
ed, but  striving  to  give  them  strengUi  to 
meet  the  worst. 

"Aint  you  going  with  me  to  see  the 
procession,  coz  ?  "  asked  Harrie,  as  he 
stopped  her  on  the  threshold  of  her  cham- 
ber. "  It's  going  to  be  a  grand  display. 
Oome." 

"  No,  no,  Harrie.  Don't  ask  me.  I 
am  going  to  bed." 

"To  bed?  this  night  of  all  others! 
Where's  your  patriotism  ?  " 

"  Harrie !  "  The  boy  started,  for  there 
was  something  that  savored  of  the  solem- 
nity of  death  in  her  tone.  "  I  may  have 
to  start  on  a  long  journey  to-morrow.  I 
must  have  rest  to-night.  I  must  lie  down, 
if  I  do  not  sleep." 

"  Journey,  Nell  ?  "  and  he  looked  be- 
wildered. 

<^  Yes.  Bring  me  the  paper  as  soon  as 
the  list  of  casualties  is  published.  And 
remember,  Harrie,  don't  try  to  deceive 
me." 

Then  he  understood  her. 

The  list  was  not  published  till  the  next 
afternoon.  She  did  not  know  it  till  long 
afterwards,  but  the  boy  wedged  his  way 
into  the  printing  office,  and  snatched  the 
first  paper  as  it  came  wet  from  the  press, 
and  throwing  down  ten  times  its  value, 
he  ran  with  it  to  his  cousin,  never  once 
unfolding  it.  * 

"  Thank  you,  Harrie,"  and  as  he  leaned 
over  her  shoulder,  the  two  ran  their  eyes 
up  and  down  the  columns. 

"  He  isn't  dead,"  cried  the  boy, "  don't 
shake  so,  Nell ;  "  but  just  then  there 
stared  at  him  from  the  list  of  the  wound- 
ed, "  Philip  Merton,  private,  mortally," 
and  he  was  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  Quit,"  said  Nell,  sternly,  "  are  you  a 
baby  ?  Run  and  order  ^e  carriage. 
There's  a  train  leaves  in  half  an  hour. 
Don't  stop  for  questions  now,  go.  O 
GK)d,  he  may  be  dead  even  now. 
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Harrie  did  run,  and  when  it  rolled 
aroand  to  the  door,  his  oousia  stood  upon 
the  pavement,  bonneted  and  oloaked. 

Tnere  were  hasty  kisses  and  good  bjes, 
sobbed  rather  than  spoken,  and  the  boy 
was  left  alone,  hardly  knowing  whether 
he  were  awake  or  sleeping. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,  but  my  orders 
are  imperative.  He  mast  see  no  one. 
The  least  exoitement  will  kill  him." 

"  1  can't  help  your  orders.  I  must  see 
him.  It  will  not  kill  him.  Show  me 
where  ho  is." 

"  But,  madam ''  — 

*'  Oh,  as  you  love  your  mother,  your 
wife,  your  little  ones,  sir,  don't  stop  me. 
Show  me  where  he  is.  Only  tell  me  the 
ward  —  I  will  go  in  myself.  You  shall 
never  be  blamed.  Oh,  sir,"  and  she  wrung 
his  hand. 

The  steward  was  not  unfeeling.  A  big 
heart  throbbed  in  his  bosom,  one  so  big 
that  not  all  the  scenes  of  misery  he  had 
witnessed  could  harden  it.  And  the  im- 
ploring tones  of  that  young  voice  would 
have  melted  even  the  head-surgeon  him- 
self, though  his  nerves,  as  he  used  to 
boast,  were  of  wrought  iron. 

"  Follow  me,"  he  whispered. 

She  did  so,  through  one  room  after 
another  of  the  impromptu  hospital. — 
«*  There,"  pointing  to  a  distant  room.  She 
glided  in,  noiselessly  as  though  wearing 
sandals  of  satin,  as  though  indeed  she 
were  a  winged  messenger.  Up  to  one 
and  another  cot  she  passed,  glanced  at 
the  ghastly  face,  and  then  went  on.  At 
the  last  one  she  paused  and  dropped  soft- 
ly upon  her  knees.  No  words  escaped 
her  lips,  yet  a  prayer  went  up  to  heaven, 
a  prayer  of  mingled  love  and  anguish. 

As  she  rose  and  bent  over  the  patient, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon 
her.  Then  he  looked  all  about  him,  as  if 
to  assure  himself  it  was  no  dream,  and 
tiien  his  lips  moved.  She  bent  lower, — 
came  nearer. 

«*  You  are  come  to  see  me  die." 

*'No,  no,  no,  Philip,"  speaking  with  a 
suppressed  energy.  "  I  am  come  to  make 
you  live.  Oh,  you  shall  not,  must  not  die. , 
1  will  not  give  you  up.  You  skall  be 
saved,  healed.^* 


"  But  if  1  do  not  wiah  to  live, —  and 
why  should  I?  Tve  neither  mother,  wife, 
sister  or  sweetheart  to  care  for  me." 

"  You  have,  you  have,  Philip.  I  will 
be  all  in  one.  Do  let  me  stay, —  do  let 
me  nurse  you." 

"Who  sent  for  you?" 
"  Nobody.  Nobody  but  Harrie  knows 
I  came,  and  I  had  fairly  to  fight  my  way 
in.  Oh,  you  will  let  me  stay.  Don't 
drive  me  from  you  now,  —  now  when  yoa 
need  me  more  than  ever. 

"  No,  Nellie,  no.  Stay, — my  own,  my 
own." 

One  kiBS,  only  one,  it  was  all  she  dared 
allow,  but  in  that  one  was  concentrat- 
ed the  pent-up  yearnings  of  half  a 
year. 

Then  she  busied  herself  about  him  as 
if  she  were  a  hired  nurse,  and  had  come 
in  only  to  minister  to  his  physical  needs. 
The  surgeon  frowned  at  first  when  he 
saw  her  there,  but  a  few  moments  conver- 
sation satisfied  him  that  there  was  a  devo- 
tion in  her  care  which  could  do  more  than 
all  his  salves  and  bandages. 

Days  and  nights  were  spent  there  be- 
fore even  she  dared  hope.  She  shrank 
firom  nothing ;  the  most  painful  and  del- 
icate offices  were  performed  with  the  same 
steady  hand  as  though  she  were  but  o£fer<* 
ing  him  a  cup  of  water  or  a  dass  of 
wine.  The  other  nurses  marvelled  at  her, 
for  she  never  seemed  sleepy,  or  tired,  or 
even  worried.  They  did  not  know  how 
much  there  was  at  stake  in  the  life  or 
death  of  that  sadly  shattered  soldier.  It 
was  everything  or  nothing  to  her.  If  he 
lived,  life  henceforth  would  be  a  blessing; 
if  he  died,  —  she  would  not,  could  not 
face  the  shadowy  future. 

He  did  Tiot  die.  Once,  in  a  hundred 
times,  perhaps,  our  prayers  are  answered, 
— answered  as  if  we  and  not  Gt>d  held  our 
destinies. 

Philip  Merton,  after  weeks  of  torture, 
rallied,  and  was  able  to  leave  his  cot  and 
sit  up  in  a  chair,  and  walk  about,  one 
hand  upon  a  cane,  the  other  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  fair  girl-nurse,  l^j  and 
by  the  surgeon  said  he  might  go  home, 
and  Nellie  made  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions, and  wrote  to  his  housekeeper  to  ap- 
prise her  of  his  coming. 
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"  You  will  go  with  me,  darling." 

"  Of  course,  Philip.  It  would  not  be 
0afe  for  jou  to  travel  alone." 

'*  But  I  mean  quite  to  the  house." 

"Of  course.  Do  you  think  I  would 
trust  you  to  a  careless  driver  ?  " 

"  And  stay  with  me  there,  as  you  have 
here?" 

*•  If  you  wish  it,  Philip,"  and  the  color 
deepened  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  from  his  steady  gaze. 

He  slipped  a  diamond  ring  upon  her 
finger,  the  same  she  had  once  thrown  at 
him,  but  as  he  twirled  it  around,  to 
try  and  make  it  fit  the  better,  ^for  those 
fingers  had  grown  thin  in  their  long  vig- 
ils,) he  said  quietly,  "But  remember  it 
is  Philip  Merton,  private,  whom  you 
marry." 

"  Oh,  don't,  in  mercy  don'  trecall  that 
night  of  agony ! "  and  she  shivered.  "  Have 
I  not  atoned?" 

"  Ay,  darling,  a  thou  sand  times ;  yet," 
and  he  kissed  her,  "  it  is  Philip  Merton, 
private." 

*'  And  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
No,  no." 

"  But  when  your  friends  shall  ask  you, 
Nellie,  what  rank  your  husband  holds  in 
the  army,  will  you  not  blush  to  say. 
only"  — 

"Blush?  Yes,  Philip,  but  it  will  be 
the  blush  of  pride.  What  prouder  name 
can  I  ask,  indeed,  for  my  patriot  warrior, 
than  yours,  A  Soidier  of  the  Bepublic  ?  " 


Events,  things,  world-movements,  indi- 
vidual experiences,  contemplated  from  a 
partial  point  of  view,  may  seem  chaotic, 
purposeless,  disoonnected, — like  the  foam- 
flakes,  pitching,  whirling,  turned  into  mist, 
bounding  into  white  annihilation,  at  Ni- 
agara. But  every  atom  of  that  dishev- 
elled water  is  held  in  the  curve  of  nature, 
and  descends  by  law,  and  combines  and 
sweeps  onward  to  the  broad  lake.  So 
with  human  events.  They  are  governed ; 
they  accomplish  a  majestic  course ;  and 
over  their  maddest  plunging,  their  most 
terrible  anarchy,  there  arches  the  super- 
intending Providence,  —  a  bow  in  the 
cloud. 


Neutral  men  are  the  devil's  allies. 


WAITMI  FOR  THE  ANIELS. 

By  C.  »1.  Sa^w-yer. 

A  UTTLi  maiden,  fiye  years  old, 

With  bright  blue  eyes,  and  locks  of  gold, 

Her  small  hands  olaspins;  round  her  knee0» 

6at  singing  under  the  ohestuut-treee, 

Looking  up  throogh  the  stirring  leaTes, 

And  weaying  the  fiuioies  a  young  child  weaTei^ 

I  wonder,  she  thought,  if  the  angels  dwell 

Up  in  the  clouds,  as  the  people  t^. 

If  I  could  not  see  them  if  I  should  try. 

And  gase  and  keep  gazing  up  into  the  sky, — 

Up  through  the  trees,  where  the  leayes  are  thin. 

And  streaks  of  sunshine  come  peeping  in. 

A  soft  cloud  floated  across  her  sight, — 

**  I  see  one,"  she  thought,  *'  and  she's  dressed 

in  white. 
She  has  gold  on  her  wings,  fbr  I  see  them  ^ine. 
And  her  hair  is  yellow  and  curled  like  mine; 
'Tis  a  little  girl,  and  if  she  should  see 
Me  sitting  alone,  she'd  come  play  with  me.*' 

The  soft  cloud  floated  out  of  her  sight. 

But  she  waited  in  vain  for  the  angel  white 

To  hoTcr  down  from  the  sweet  blue  sky 

To  play  with  her  as  the  hours  went  by. 

"  They  will  come  some  other  day,!'  she  thought. 

As  her  mother,  at  last,  with  a  smile  she  sought. 

Oh,  wise  like  that  little  sudd  might  we. 

In  our  simple  trust  in  the  Father,  be. 

Soft  smiles  would  ripple  across  our  fkce. 

Where  shadows  t>f  doubt  have  too  oft  a  place; 

And,  waiting  eyer,  and  waiting  thus, 

The  Angels  of  Peace  would  come  down  to  us. 


Whkn  Douglas  was  carrying  the  heart 
of  Bruce  in  the  silver  case,  to  bury  it  in 
the  Holy  Land,  he  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Turks;  and  finding  the  result  some- 
what doubtAil,  he  took  the  silver  case  and 
flung  it  among  the  rank^  of  the  enemy, 
saying,  "0  brave  heart  of  Bruce!  go 
forward  as  you  have  ever  done,  and  I  will 
follow."  Take  the  beating  heart  of  Christ 
and  throw  it  among  your  temptations, 
and  follow  where  that  leads,  by  its  divine 
impulses,  by  its  eternal  recognition  of  that 
which  alone  is  right,  and  good,  and 
true. 
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BPEnrO  BONO. 

"  Long  has  been  the  winter, 
Long  —  long — in  vain 
We've  sought  the  bud  upon  the  bough, 

The  primrose  in  the  lane. 
Long  have  skies  been  dull  and  gray, 

Nipping*8  been  the  blast; 
But  sing!  Summer's  coming! 
The  bee's  out  at  last. 

Sing!  Winter's  flying; 

Summer's  coming  fast; 
Humming  joy  and  spring-time. 
The  bee's  out  at  last 

Loud  shouts  the  cuokoo; 

The  nested  elm  round 

Wheels  the  rook,  cawing; 

There  are  shadows  on  the  ground. 
Warm  comes  the  breeze,  and  soft, 

Freexing  days  are  past; 
Sing!  Summer's  coming! 
The  bee's  out  at  last. 

Sing!  Winter's  flying: 

Summer's  coming  fast; 
Humming  hope  and  spring-time. 
The  bee's  out  at  last" 

And  so  is  the  robin.  For  the  last  week,  every 
early  morning,  bright  or  rainy,  has  brought  its 
eheery  song,  as  familiar  and  dear  as^Auld 
Lang  Syne  **  to  the  Highlander,  or  the  **  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner  "  to  the  loyal  American.  Al- 
most under  my  window  it  pipes  its  "  Qood  mor- 
row "  in  the  same  gushing,  soaring  strain  as 
ever  of  old.  Ah!  Robin  is  no  seoeder.  Faith- 
fully as  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole,  the  Switzer 
to  his  Alps,  or  the  snuff-dipper  of  the  South  to 
her  sdck  and  snuff  box,  returns  every  spring  to 
his  dear  old  resting-place,  one  particular  bird. 
Loving  and  true  is  he.  I  know  him  well  by  his 
curious  trick  of  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  clear,  sonorous  warble,  which,  after  looking 
ooquettishly  around  for  a  minute,  he  begins 
again,  swelling  his  tiny  throat  with  a  wonder- 
ta\  power  of  melody,  and  calling  all  his 
companions  to  listen  to  his  unequalled  per- 
formance.   It  is  the  Slime  bird  which  has  at- 


tracted my  attention  for  three  years,  and  he 
seems  like  an  old  friend  returned  tvom  fkr  tray- 
els  among  the  orange  groves  and  magnolian 
forests  of  the  south.  I  never  have  heard  wheth- 
er our  robins  sing,  while  in  their  winter  exile, 
or  not  I  almost  fancy  them  silent  in  their 
wanderings  among  a  strange  people,  and  re- 
serving their  songs  for  the  ears  of  friends.  It 
is  said  the  birds  in  southern  woods  sing  but  lit- 
tle, save  it  be  the  mocking- bird,  and  I  can  im- 
agine our  northern  minstrels  of  the  groves  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  **  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  sat  down  and  wept  when  they  remem- 
bered Zion,"  saying  "  How  can  we  sing  in  a 
strange  land?" 

The  robin  is  certainly  capable  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  affection,  has  a  great  deal  of  "  inhab- 
itiveness,"  and  is  the  dearest  and  most  familiar 
of  all  birds  in  its  intercourse  with  man.  No 
bird  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  sweet 
songs,  or  the  hero  of  so  many  charming  legends, 
as  the  robin.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  the 
latter  has  been  embodied  in  a  little  poem  by 
3i8hop  Doane  of  New  Jersey .  It  is  not  this  mo- 
ment at  hand,  but  the  legend  is  to  this  effect  :— 

When  our  dear  Lord  was  expiring  upon  the 
cross,  a  little  robin  pressed  itself  firmly  against 
one  of  the  thorns  which  composed  the  cruel 
crown  of  the  suffering  Redeemer,  and  a  drop  of 
blood,  gushing  fh>m  the  wound,  stained  its  lit 
tie  breast  forever.  From  that  day  to  this  the  rob- 
in has  always  borne  a  red  breast,  as  a  memorial 
of  its  love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  I  never 
see  the  robin,  or  listen  to  its  sweet  matin  song, 
but  lam  reminded  of  this  legend,  and  love  the 
dear  bird  the  better  for  the  &ncy. 

It  is  surprising  that  any  one  can  be  found 
reckless  enough  to  shoot  the  robin  as  many  do 
for  mere  sport,  for,  aside  fh>m  the  sacredness 
always  attached  to  it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  birds,  and  has  been  aptly  called  '*  The 
fiirmer's  friend."  With  its  keen  eyes  it  dis- 
cerns every  worm  and  insect  ii^urious  to  vege- 
tation, and  makes  it  its  prey,  often  devouring 
its  own  weight  every  day.  But  it  k  for  its  com- 
panionable qualities  that  I  best  love  it,  and  fbr 
its  musical  matin  salutations.  qoqIc 
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Spring  18  yet  in  its  noTitiate,  but  it  has 
brought  us  many  blessings  beside  the  birds. 
Sweet,  yemal  airs,  genial  sunshine,  springing 
grass  and  swelling  buds»  and  those  first  sweet 
letters  of  the  "Alphabet  of  angels,"  the  early 
spring  flowers.  It  has  brought  us  the  promise 
of  a  firuitful  season,  and  abundant  crops  for  the 
sustenance  of  our  armies  and  the  support  of  our 
gOYemment    Let  us  thank  God  for  this! 

But  among  the  choicest  boons  which  have 
fiillen  upon  us  with  the  advent  of  the  spring  are 
the  royal  Faibs  and  Festivals  inaugurated  and 
carried  to  successful  and  bountiful  results  for 
the  benefit  of  our  brave  and  gallant  soldiers  in 
the  hospitals  and  the  convalescent  camps,  —  for 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  helpless.  Wo. 
men  and  men  have  done  nobly  before,  but  nev- 
er did  a  loyal  people  work  so  nobly  and  untir- 
ingly tor  an  army  defending  a  just  cause^  as 
the  loyal  people  of  the  loyal  North—  the  women 
par  excellence  of  the  great  and  magnanimous 
Korth.  The  men  do  much,  and  are  wondrously 
open-handed  and  unstinting,  but  the  wou«en  do 
more.  They  stitch  their  life  strength  into  mil- 
lions of  beautiful  objects,  to  bring  in  money  for 
the  support  of  the  good  cause.  They  giVe  their 
time,  their  means,  their  industry,  their  ener- 
gies, that  our  brave  and  self-denying  sons  and 
brothers,  who  have  given  themselves  to  their 
country,  may  have  care  and  comfort  when  the 
&tal  bullet  or  blasting  shell  shall  have  consign- 
ed them  to  the  hospital-bed,  or  the  deadly  ma- 
laria of  Southern  swamps  has  poisoned  the 
generous  blood  that  courses  through  their 
Teins. 

See  what  our  great  cities  have  done!  and  see 
what  New  York,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  is 
this  hour  doing  for  the  great  cause. 

But  in  looking  with  wonder  on  the  miracles 
performed  by  our  cities,  let  us  not  overlook 
what  smaller  places  are  unostentatiously  effect- 
ing. All  over  the  North,  in  every  village  and 
town,  something  is  being  wrought  in  the  same 
field.  The  gatherings  for  the  manufacture  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles,  the  fairs  on  the 
spot  for  their  sale;  or  the  nice  box,  with  its  pre- 
cious stores  of  gay  and  brilliant  offerings,  sent 
to  the  more  promising  fi^ir  of  some  distant 
town  whose  larger  population  gives  assurance 
of  a  more  profitable  sale;  but  all  for  the  same 
good  cause  —  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  relief 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

A  little  fair  worthy  of  note  has  been  lately 
held  in  the  Female  Department  of  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute.  It  was  gotten  up  in  the  short 
space  of  five  weeks,  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 


school,  during  their  hours  of  recreation,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  hard  study  required  by 
preparations  for  the  closing  examination  of 
the  school  —  examinations  which  were  neTcr 
more  thorough,  or  more  satisfiictory.  Beauti- 
ful articles  of  every  description  grew  like  magio 
under  their  nimble  fingers.  Busy  brains  con- 
ceived, and  busy  hands  executed  all  sorts  of 
curious  projects  for  the  production  of  the  one 
thing  needfiil, —  money,— and  when  the  even- 
ing of  the  sale  oame,  although  it  was  dark  and 
stormy,  the  result  showed  a  great  success. 
The  fair  yielded  the  net  product  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  dollars,  besides  a  large  box 
of  the  most  expensive  articles,  which,  remain- 
ing unsold,  were  at  once  forwarded,  with  the 
money,  to  the  Metropolitan  Fair. 

This  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  cem^ 
pared  with  the  mammoth  fairs  of  our  cities. 
It  is  only  to  show  what  a  few  loyal-hearted 
young  girls  can  do  to  '*  keep  the  great  ball  roll- 
ing," and  help  on  with  the  good  cause  of  pro- 
viding for  the  core  and  comfort  of  our  invalid 
soldiers. 


LETTEBS    FROM   THE  CAMP. 

Speaking  of  fairs  for  our  soldiers  in  hospi- 
tals leads  me  to  the  thought  that  it  is  long  fcince 
I  fcave  given  the  readers  of  the  **  Table  "  any- 
thing trom  our  soldiers  in  the  field.  It  is  not 
from  dearth  of  matter  from  that  source,  but  I 
have  not  thought  it  best  to  be  too  generous  of 
such  fare.  Yet  I  am  often  asked  why  I  do  not . 
give  the  readers  army  letters  more  fi-equently. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  present  in  this  number  » 
few  extracts  from  letters  received  since  ihe  bat- 
tle of  Olustee  in  Florida  from  a  son  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  dreadful  carnage  of  that 
day,  but  who,  though  by  mistake  reported  kill- 
ed, thank  God!  escaped  without  a  scratch.  As 
the  opportunities  for  reading  accounts  of  the 
battles  given  by  persons  actually  engaged  in 
them  are  not  common,  perhaps  yon  will  not 
object  to  reading  what  follows : — 

'*  The  battle  of  Olustee  took  place  at  a  little 
station  on  the  Florida  Central  llailroad,  dis- 
tant from  Jacksonville  fifty  miles.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  20th,  our  advance,  cavalry  and 
artillery,  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets.  We  push- 
ed on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  formed  line  of 
battle,  and  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  from 
a  liiie  of  rifle-pits,  of  musketry  and  artillery. 
The  New  York  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  47th, 
48th,  and  llSth  New  York,  having  the  right  of 
the  line  of  battle.  We  enteied  the  fight  at 
quarter  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  came 
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oat  at  six.  The  New  York  Brigade^ayed  the  day, 
or  rather  prevented  the  total  roat  of  «our  entire 
force.  My  regiment,  the  47th,  lust  oyer  half 
its  number.  I  went  into  action  with  eixty^eight 
men,  and  came  out  with  only  twenty-eight, 
having  lost  forty.  No  other  company  eng^ed 
lost  80  many.  The  brigade  lost  over  eight  hun- 
dred men.  Our  regiment,  being  the  left  of  the 
brigade,  received  a  fire  from  our  front  and  left. 
The  enemy  had  nearly  flanked  us  at  one  time, 
as  I  discovered,  so  I  rushed  to  our  adjutant  and 
sent  him  to  Col.  Barton,  who  had  himself  just 
made  the  same  discovery,  and  sent  the  7th 
Conn.  Vols,  armed  with, the  Spencer  repeating 
rifles  to  drive  them  back,  which  they  did  in 
splendid  style. 

After  our  ammunition  was  nearly  expended, 
—  in  fewjt  some  of  our  men  were  entirely  out, — 
they  began  to  fall  back.  So  in  order  to  rally 
them,  I  ran  the  colors  a  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance,  calling  on  the  men  to  *  Rally  to  the  old 
flag*.*  They  did  so  to  some  extent,  thereby  sav- 
ing us  from  a  stampede. 

Men  were  killed  on  all  sides  of  me,  and  my 
sword  a«  well  as  clothes  covered  with  blood,  but 
P  received  no  injury.  A  piece  of  shrapnel 
struck  me  on  the  shoulder,  which  I  picked  up 
ana  will  send  to  you.  Later  investigations 
have  revealed  two  bullet  holes  in  my  jiicket, 
which  were  made  without  grazing  the  skin.  Wo 
are  tired,  and  need  rest,  which  we  shall  now 
have.  The  day  of  the  fight  we  marched  forty 
miles,  each  of  us  carrying  a  weight  of  at  least 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  fought  nearly  three 
hours, — the  next  day  retreated  twenty-six  miles. 
We  are  now  at  Jacltsonville." 

In  a  letter  of  later  date,  the  writer  says  :— 

**  I  am  very  glad  that  father  telegraphed  you 
in  time  to  save  you  firom  the  positive  assurance 
of  my  death  which  reading  the  Herald  would 
have  given  yon.  It  was  all  a  mistake  of  the 
printer,  and  resulted  from  his  simply  neglect- 
ing to  put  a  period  after  the  word  *  command- 
ing,' and  before '  killed.'* 

Did  you  read  the  obituary  notice  of  me  in 
the  Utica  Evening  Telegraph.  I  feel  almost  un- 
der obligations  to  commit  suicide  in  return  for 
the  very  flattering  eumming  up  of  my  life  which 
the  editor  gives  me.  It  seemed  very  funny  to 
me  to  sit  down  and  read  my  own  obituiry. 
One  seldom  has  so  good  a  chance  to  find  out 
what  his  friends  think  of  him.  In  my  cose  the 
knowledge  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise, 
as  I  see  by  my  obituary  that  I  stand  pretty  well 
with  them ;  but  I  suppose  the  next  mail  will 
oont^dn   a  flat   contradiction,  and  recall  ev- 


ery word  of  praise,  *  but  what's  writ  is 
writ.' 

I  see  by  the  letter  of  one  of  the  U.  S.  army 
correspondents,  that  *  The  negro  regiment 
saved  the  army  from  rout.'  Now  let  me  say 
that  the  negroes  did  not  save  the  army  from 
rout.  On  the  contrary, — and  I  am  supported 
by  men  who  were  on  the  field  all  day,  (the  said 
correspondent  was  at  Jacksonville,  fifty  miles 
away,  during  the  engagement,)  Qen.  Seymour 
among  the  number,  who  assert  as  I  do  that 
Barton's  Brigade,  the  47th,  48th,  and  ll5th 
New  York  did  thb  FiGUTiMO,and  saved  the 
army  from  roul.  No  regiment  out  of  our  bri- 
gade was  under  fire  thirty  minutes.  We  were 
under  a  terrible  fire  for  iwo  hours  and  threes 
quarters,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  our  regiment 
losing  over  half  its  men.  We  want  the  credit 
to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  nothing  more." 

In  a  letter  of  date  still  more  recent,  the  writer 
mentions  some  rather  a^six^S  incidents  of  the 
battle:— 

•'You  may  consider  me  bom  lucky,"  he 
writes ;  "  my  height  made  tne  more  conspicuous 
than  any  other  officer  in  the  line.  I  am  taller 
than  most  of  the  men,  too,  and  I  did  not  stoop. 
I  said  to  one  of  my  men,  who  was  loading  and 
firing  as  fiist  as  he  could,  but  all  the  time  stand- 
ing in  an  exceedingly  stooping  posture,  *  Why 
don't  you  stand  up  straight  ?  The  rebs  can't 
hit  me,  nor  can  they  hit  you.'  He  saw  the 
logic f  but  I  noticed  him  once  or  twice  after- 
wards, and  he  still  preserved  his  bent  posture, 
which  had  become  a  good  deal  more  exaggerated 
than  at  first  He  meant  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way. 

I  saw  another  old  fellow,  who  would  load  his 
musket,  and  then,  holding  it  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-fi^e  degrees,  bang  away.  He  did 
this  two  or  three  times,  when  I  went  to  him, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion, and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
turned  his  head,  still  keeping  his  favorite  forty- 
five  degrees,  while  I  proceeded  to  explain,  in  an 
every-day  sort  of  tone,  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  was  not,  in  the  United  States,  a  man  so 
tall  as  the  imaginary  m^  at  whom  he  was 
firing.  He  looked  me  in  the  eye,  as  I  dilated 
on  the  subject,  and  when  I  got  through  quietly 
s.aid,  *Well,  Cap,  I  guess  you*re  right,' and 
forthwith  dropped  his  piece  to  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal line,  and  blazed  away.  All  the  while  I 
was  talking,  the  bullets  and  shell  were  smash- 
ing into  us,  but  I  had  got  beyond  all  fear  of 
danger  by  that  time." 

Th3  little  army  of  Florida  is  nowi  mtrenched 
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in  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Pilatha,  aboat 
seyenty-fire  mites  soath  of  Jacksonville,  which, 
as  the  same  correspondent  says,  **  Most  haye 
done  considerable  basioess  before  the  b'tate  be* 
gan  to  better  its  condition  by  seceding.  It  is 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  Johns*  River, 
and  contains  some  fine  stores  and  dwellings, 
besides  a  conrt-house  and  three  chnrohes.  I 
should  s^y  that  it  must  have  been  populated  by 
a  thousand  inhabitants  before  the  war,  the 
larger  portion  of  whom  left  when  our  forces 
first  took  possession  of  Jacksonyiile. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  orange-treee 
here.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  peribotly  en- 
closed by  the  orange  and  magnolia.  The 
oranges  are  very  large,  but  for  the  most  part 
sour.  The  ground  in  some  yards  is  covered 
with  them,  looking  like  our  apple  orchards  of 
the  Noith  in  the  fall.  Tou  can  see  trees  with 
the  full-grown  ora^^  hanging  on  their 
branches,  and  thickl^nterspersed  with  blos- 
soms. It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  one  accustomed 
only  to  Northern  fruits.  The  blossoms  are 
sweet,  and  load  the  air  with  their  perAime. 

What  object  is  to  be  attained  by  occupying 
ibis  place  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Some  of  the 
New  York  papers  seem  to  think  it  is  for  a  polit- 
ical purpose.    I  eannot  believe  it.     If  I  really 

felt  convinced  that  Mr. sent  us  down  here 

to  make  a  few  votes  for  himself,  I  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  leave  thejMrvice.  I  am  not 
in  the  army  to  purchase  political  power  or  glory 
for  any  man.  I  don't  want  to  risk  my  life  to 
conquer  votes.  I  am  willing  to  serve  my  coun- 
try all  I  can,  and  help  to  whip  the  rebels,  but 
not  to  elect  this  man  or  that  man  to  office." 

^fi»ging  pardon  for  following  the  army  clue 
so  long,  I  hasten  to  change  the  sul^ect,  clomng 
with  a  brief  couplet  by  a  great  poet  to  our  sol- 
diers : — 
"  When  you  see  their  eyes  glisten,  oh,  then, 

my  men,  fire. 
Were  the  lost,  dying  words  of  A.  Jackson,  Es- 
quire! '* 

TAKB  OARB  OP  TOUR  UBBRTnS. 

Neir  Fort  Halifax,  Maine,  somewhere  up  the 
Kennebec  River,  is  an  old  gravestone,  under 
which  lies  buried  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
named  Richard  Thomas,  and  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

**  America,  my  adopted  country,  my  best 
advice  to  you  is  this,  —  Take  care  of  your  liber- 
ties!*' 

Does  the  disembodied  spirit  of  the  sleeper  in 
that  grave  ever  come  back  to  watch  the  strug- 


gle now  going*  on  between  the  North  and  tiie 
South,  areund  the  altars  of  those  liberties 
which  he  called  upon  his  adopted  oountryto 
guard  T  How  much  danger  be  felt  there  must 
be  of  their  becoming  sorely  imperilled,  is  man- 
ifsst  by  the  fact  that  he  desired  the  CAUtkMi  to 
be  written  in  stone  on  the  last  leaf  of  his  earth- 
ly history,  when  the  bdok  was  just  closing. 
Would  that  it  might  be  echoed  firom  that  hum- 
ble  head-stone  all  over  the  land,  until  every  ear 
should  hear  and  every  heart  foel  its  foroe,— 
"  Take  care  of  your  liberties!  *• 

THB  WRBGK. 

The  •'•element  of  unexpectedness'"  saya 
the  editor  of  a  contemporary,  *'  was  never  more 
thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  the  following 
lines  by  one  of  Connecticut's  most  genial  poets* 
the  lamented  J.  O.  C.  Brainard."  They  ftir- 
nish  so  strange  and  delightful  a  mingling  o^ 
the  grave  and  the  absurd,  that  it  is  quite  im^ 
possible  to  resist  trdinsferring  them  to  your 
table,  dear  reader  ;— 
Solemn  he  paced  upon  the  schooner's  deck* 
and  muttered  of  his  hardships: 
••  I  have  been  where  the  wild  will  of  Misassip- 

pi's  tide 
Has  dashed  me  on  the  sawyer;  and  I've  sailed 
In  the  thick  night  by  the  wave-washed  coast 
Of  Labrador,  and  by  pitiless  fields  of  ice 
In  acres;  and  I  have  seen  the  whale  and  sword- 
fish 
Fight  beneath  my  bows;  and  when  they  made 

the  deep 
Boil  like  a  pot,  have  swung  into  its  vorte&; 
And  I  know  to  meet  such  dangers  with  a  sailor's 

skill. 
And  brave  such  dangers  with  a  siulor's  heart; 
But  never  yet,  or  where  the  river  mixes  with 

the  main. 
Or  in  the  chafing  anchorage  of  the  bay. 
In  all  my  rough  experience  of  harm. 
Met  I  with  —  A  Methodist  MEBTiMa-HousB! 

Cathead,  nor  beam,  nor  davit  has  it  none; 
Larboard,  nor  starboard,  gunwale,  stem  nor 

stern; 
It  comes  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
You  cannot  even  sx>eak  it;  up  jib,  Josey, 
And  put  away  for  Bridgeport;  there,  where 
Fairweather  Beach,  Rock  Island,  and  the  Buoy' 
Are  safe  from  such  encounters,  we'll  protest; 
And  Tankee  legends  long  shall  tell  the  tale. 
How  that  a  Charleston  schooner  was  beset. 
Riding  at  anchor,  by — a  Mbthodist  Mebtino- 
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Tb«  lines  mtor  teqatre  some  eiplanatlon. 
Daring  a  spring-freshet,  the  Thames  River, 
running  past  Norwioh,  overflowed  iU  banlu, 
and  a  Methodist  Meeting*House,  standing  upon 
the  left  bank,  floated  off  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  was  encountered  by  the  eaptain  of  a 
Charleston  schooner.  As  a  writer  says,  **  The 
mingled  fun  and  sublimity  of  the  lines  are 
truly  admirable." 

Punch  gives  the  following  song  as  having 
been  sung  before  Her  Mi^jesty  the  Queen,  by  a 
Chinese  lady.     I  wonder  how  many  of  my 
readers  can  render  this  Cliineee  composition 
into  English : 
**  Oho  o  meto  th  ete  asho  pwit  hme, 
Andb  uya  po  undo  fthebe  st 
*Twi  Upr  oveam  ostez  cellentt  ea, 
Itsq  ua  lit  yal  Iwi  11a  tte  st. 

*Tiso  nlyf  our  sh  illi  ngs  apo  und, 
Soo  omet  othet  eama  rtan  dtry. 

Nob  ettero  anel  sewh  erebefou  nd, 
Ort  hata  nyoth  er  needb  uyl  *' 

THE  8AIL0|l*8  EPITAPH. 

When  we  remember  how  many  of  our  brave 
BOldiers  pass  into  eternity,  not  from  the  bloody 
bed  of.  the  battle-field,  but  from  the  hospital- 
bed,  •— consumed  by  the  stealthy  poison  of  the 
Southern  swamps  and  the  pestilent  river-shore, 
we  shall  see  strange  point  as  well  as  beauty  in 
the  striking  epitaph  found  on  a  tombstone  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  where  so  many  of  our  soldiers 
have  left  their  ashes. 

The  monument  is  reared  "  To  the  memory  of 
Captain  William  Barker,  bom  at  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  March  35, 1791 ;  died  at  New- 
bern.  North  Carolina,  Oct  7,  1832,  aged  33 
years.*' 

"  The  form  that  fills  this  stilly  grave 
Once  tossed  on  ocean*s  roaring  wave. 
Plunged  through  its  storms  without  dismay. 
And  careless  weltered  in  its  spray; 
Wreck,  famine,  exile,  scatheless  bore, 
Tet  perished  on  this  peaceful  shore. 

No  tempest  whelmed  him  'neath  the  surge; 
No  wailing  sea-bird  screamed  his  dirge; 
Bnt  fever's  silent,  hidden  flame 
.    Consumed  by  stealth  his  hardy  frame. 
And  softly  as  an  infant's  breath  * 
He  sank  into  the  arms  of  death. 

The  weather-beaten  bark  no  more 
Hangs  shivering  on  a  leeward  shore; 


But,  wafted  by  a  &voring  wind. 
Life's  stormy  sea  hath  left  behind ; 
And,  into  port  securely  passed. 
Hath  dropped  his  anchor  there  at  last." 

THE  DEATH  SOMG. 

Nothing  more  touchingly  beautiful  can  be 
found  in  the  literatnre  of  the  dying  than  the 
following  incident : — 

"  A  lady  of  remarkable  loveliness  was  about 
to  die.  Her  sister,  lovely  like  herself,  and  lov- 
ing her  with  the  aflfoetion  that  must  unite  such 
hearts,  approached  her  dying  bed  and  with  a 
sweet  but  faltering  voice  sang  these  words : 
'  Pilgrim  dost  thou  see  yon  stream  befbre  thee. 

Darkly  winding  through  the  vale? 
Should  its  dreary  waves  o'erflow  thee. 

Then  will  not  thy  courage  fail?  * 

The  dying  lady,  in  a  clear,  unfaltering  voice, 
replied  by  singing,  —    ^ 
*  No,  that  stream  has  nothing  frightful; 

To  ittf4>rink  my  steps  I'll  bend; 
There  to  plunge  will  be  delightful. 

There  my  pilgrimage  will  end.' 

Another  moment,  and  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved Mrs.  T.  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  songstress  had  died  with  her 
song." 


A  solemn  monitory  lesson  is  happily  and 
forcefully  conveyed  in  these  four  simple  lines : — 
**  Our  life  is  but  a  tale,  a  dance,  a  diceam, 

A  little  wave,  that  ftrets  and  ripples  by; 

Our  hopes  the  bubbles  that  it  bears  along. 

Born  with  a  breath,  and  broken  loith  a  iigh  /" 

Lord  Brougham,  who  knew  a  little  of  every* 
thing,  and  talked  about  it  all  the  time,  wrote 
the  following  epitaph  on  himself:— 
"  Here,  reader,  turn  your  weeping  eyes; 
My  fate  a  Aeful  moral  teaches : 
The  hole  in  which  my  body  lies 
Would  not  contain  one  half  my  speeches." 

SUPBBSTITIORS. 

BiSTHDATS.— There  are  many  curious  super- 
stitions connected  with  some  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  Friday  has  always  been  esteemed  an 
'*  unlucky  day."  No  sailor  is  willing  to  sail 
from  port  on  Friday,  and  I  have  known  many 
an  old  lady  who  would  not  on  any  account 
commence  knitting  a  stocking  on  Friday.  It 
would  be  an  unlucky  stocking*  Saturday  Is 
with  many  an  unlucky  ^y-^Q^Tp 
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But  the  Scoteh  have  summed  up  the  super- 
stitions oonneoted  with  every  day  in  the  week 
n  the  following  little  fblks  rhyme  :  — 
Monday's  bairn  is  fair  of  face; 
Tuesday's  bairn  is  fU*  of  g^ace; 
Wednesday's  bairn's  the  ohiel  of  woe; 
Thursday's  bairn  has  far  to  go; 
Friday's  bairn  is  loving  and  giving; 
Saturday's  balm  works  hard  for  his  liying; 
But  the  bairn  that's  bom  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Is  luoky,  and  bonny,  and  wise,  and  gay. 

The  Editor's  Table  is  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing ofifering  for  the  children  :— 

THE  ROBIN  REDBREASTS. 

▲  FABLE  FOB  OHILDREN. 

Two  Robin  Redbreasts  built  their  nests 

Within  a  hollow  tree; 
The  hen  sat  quietly  at  home, 

The  male  sang  iwrily, 
And  all  the  little  robins  sjdd 

••  Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee." 

One  day  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright. 

And  shining  in  the  sky ; 
Cock  Robin  said,  "  My  little  dears, 

'Tis  time  you  learnt  to  fly;" 
And  all  the  little  ones  said, 

"I'll  try,  rU  try,  I'll  try." 

I  know  a  child,  and  who  she  is 

I'll  tell  you  by  tnd  by. 
When  mother  sajil,  "  Do  this,"  or  *•  that,»* 

She  says,  •*  What  for? '»  and  ••  Why  T '» 
&he'd  be  a  better  child  by  far. 

If  she  would  say,  "  I'll  try." 

THEOLOQT  OF  UNITKB8ALISM. 

Another  ediiion  of  this  valuable  work  by  T. 
B.  Thayer,  has  again  been  put  to  press. 
\,:  Although  it  has  already  pa^yd  through  five 
editions,  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  It  is  a 
work  that  should  have  its  place  in  every  Uni- 
Yersalist  fomily,  and  after  it  has  been  read  and 
re-read  by  the  different  members,  let  it  be  cir- 
culated among  the  neighbors  and  fHends. 
Agents  are  engaged  in  circulating  it  in  differ- 
ent States;  still  there  may  be  some  who  haye 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing.  To 
such  we  would  say  that  the  sum  of  ^1  29  in- 
closed to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Tompkins  & 
Co.,  Boston,  with  the  full  Post-Office  direction, 
will  be  sure  to  bring  you  a  copy  by  letum 
maU. 

Thb  Uhiyusaiist  Quarterly  tor  April  made 


its  appearance  on  good  season,  with  an  attrac- 
tive Table  of  Contents.  This  magazine,  under 
its  new  editorial  management,  is  deserving  th« 
generous  support  of  the  whole  DBNOiaif  ATidr, 
and  we  hope  those  of  our  friends  who  may 
read  this  notice,  if  they  are  not  already  sub- 
scribers, will  immediately  become  so.  The  Ju- 
ly numt>er,  we  understand,  will  contain  an 
article  on  Rev.  T.  Starr  King  by  Hon.  Richard 
Frothingham,  and  L.  R.  Paige,  D.  D.,  wiU 
contribute  an  article  on  the  subject,  **  When 
are  the  dead  raised  T  "  The  '*  General  Review," 
by  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  is  in  itself  worth  the  ftill 
subscription  price  to  the  magazine. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Under  this  head  we  haye  to  announce  three 
new  works  from  the  establishment  of  Tompkins 
&^Co.  Patriotism  and  Otueb  Papers,  by 
Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  just  issued,  has  already 
reached  the  second  edition.  It  is  a  work  that 
will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  intereated  in  his 
earlier  writings,  and  is  well  worthy  a  pernsaL 

Thb  Book  op  Common  Prater.~A  Lituif^ 
for  the  use  of  churches.  Arranged  by  Rer. 
Chas.  H.  Leonard.  The  general  desire  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  which  it  is  confidently  hox>ed  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended , 
and  be  genially  adopted  by  the  denomination. 
**  Ofkr  the  Rivrr,"  from  the  pen  of  T.  B. 
Thayer,  is  a  work  which  will  do  much  good 
wherever  it  is  circulated.  One  of  its  objects 
win  be  to  present  the  8ul]tject  of  death  in  its 
true  light :  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  q>eak 
of  it  cheerfully  and  in  pleasant  phrase;  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  attend- 
ed either  with  the  mental  terror  or  the  ezttems 
physical  suffering  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  and 
thus  to  remove  that  dread  of  dying  which  op 
presses  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  truly 
good  persons.  It  is  also  intended  to  inculcate 
more  enlarged  and  elevating  views  respecting 
the  future  state  than  are  generally  entertained 
by  a  large  class  of  Christians. 

THB  UTTLB  CRUSADER. 

This  is  abeautiAil  paper  for  the  Little  Folks, 
and  its  rapidly  increasing  list  of  subscribers 
shows  that  they  appreciate  its  merits.  It  is 
edited  by  Haley  May,  whose  children's  comer 
in  the  Freeman  was  always  so  wdcome  to  the 
younger  members  of  a  fiunily.  The  "  Band  of 
Love  "  is  still  continued,  and  '*  Aunty  May  " 
is  always  ready  with  a  cordial  greeting  for  all 
the  cousiru  who  may  wish  to  become  memben* 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OP  TENNESSEE. 

By  .Mrs.  C.  ^1.  3a^Myer» 
CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  expression  wora-  by  Hard,  as 
his  prisoners  stood  silently  before 
him,  and  with  snaky  glance  and  grinding 
teeth  he  gazed  in  the  pale,  disturbed  face 
of  Mordant,  cannot  be  described  ;  nor 
can  all  the  old  hatredf  which  he  had  so 
persistently  nursed  and  augmented  through 
80  many  years  of  patient  waiting,  and 
which  was  now  lashing  into  fary  the  tem- 
per more  than  usually  excited  by  the  co- 
pious draughts  of  strong  cider  he  had 
taken,  be  expressed.  The  small,  venom- 
ous eyes  darted  lightnings,  while  the  grin 
of  a  fiend  distorted  his  scornful  mouth, 
as  he  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
flanked  by  his  two  companions,  and  rioted 
in  the  fear  and  bootless  anger  so  plain- 
ly depicted  upon  the  face  of  Mor- 
dant. 

"  You  know  me,  Mr»  Mordant,**  said 
he  at  last,  in  a  voice  in  which  many  pas- 
sions were  concentrated,  and  unconscious- 
ly assuming  a  language  superior  to  that 
he  had  employed  in  conversation  with  his 
rude  companions,  —  "you  know  me  well ! 
I  see  it  in  your  coward  face.  I  needn't 
tell  you  who  I  am.  You  haven't  forgot 
the  white  slave  that  you  flogged  nearly  to 
death  because  he  knocked  you  down  for 
your  horrid  cruelty  to  his  sister.     If  you 
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have,  I  can  fix  him  in  font  memory  in  a 
way  you  wont  forget !  " 

The  face  of  Mordant  worked  in  an  in- 
describable manner,  as  he  stood  resolutely 
facing  his  long-vanished  but  not  forgotten 
slave.  Something  of  regret  seemed  min- 
gling with  the  other  eVen  to  himself 
scarcely  understood  emotions  struggling 
together  in  his  breast.  Did  he  dimly 
feel  that  there  was,  after  all,  something  of 
equality  bet^veen  master  and  slave  ;  be- 
tween the  man  whose  veins  ran  with  the 
pure  Saxon  bloo4  and  him  whose  vital 
fluid  was  tinted  with  so  faint  a  hue  of 
black  as  almost  to  defy  detection  7  Did 
he  feel  that  it  yfjn  a  brother^  one  of  his 
own  blood,  that  ho  had  injured  and  in- 
sulted and  scourged,  and  who  now  sat  in 
judgment  over  him?  He  was  helplessly 
in  his  power. 

Whatever  were  his  thoughts,  however, 
fear  and  pride  and  anger  were  soon  evi- 
dently uppermost  in  his  breast,  and  hii 
swollen  hands  vainly  tuggei  to  release 
themselves,  that  he  might  repeat  the 
blows  his  tormentor  recalled  to  his  mind. 

The  mountaineer  watched  the  suppress- 
ed storm  before  him,  and  his  own  veins 
grew  hard  and  distended,  as  he  weiit  oi 
still  more  violently  than  at  first. 

"  Since  the  cursed  days  when  you 
scourged  and  drove  my  sister  to  madnes^ 
and  ordered  such  a  las'iing  for  me  as  you 
wouldn't  give  the  worst  brute  of  a  horse 
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in  your  stables,  and  then  washed  the  raw 
flesh  in  fiery  brine,  and  threw  me  half 
dead  into  the  cellar,  do  you  think  I 
haven't  been  planning  out  how  I  should 
pay  my  debt  to  you?  No !  before  I  run 
away  with  my  sister,  and  ever  since,  I 
have  kept  it  in  my  mind.  I  have  kept 
my  eyes  open  to  see,  and  my  ears  open  to 
hear,  and  my  days  and  nights  have  been 
spent  in  planning — planning —  planning ! 
1  have  done  the  work  that  the  cruelty  of 
your  father  led  me  to.  I  did  not  forget 
that  I  was  your  father's  son  and  your 
brother,  and  I  hated  you  all  the  more. 
What  right  did  God  give  you  or  him  to 
call  your  own  flesh  and  blood  slave  ? 

But  I  found  the  way  to  pay  you.  Did 
you  love  your  boy ,  Louis ?  Twas /stole 
him.  Do  you  want  to  know  where  he 
was  raised  7  It  was  here  in  this  mill,  and 
I've  brought  you  here  to  show  you  the 
spot.  He  had  a  playmate,  too,  —  your 
Mest  son^ —  the  son  of  poor  Aggie.  You 
thought  he  was  found  and  brought  back 
to  you.  You  were  mistaken.  /  kept 
your  legitimate  sem,  that  woman's  bay^ 
and  sent  Aggie's  boy  in  his  place  !  " 

♦♦0  great  Father  I"  sobbed  out  poor 
Mrs.  Mordant,  as,  faint  and  sick  and 
trembling,  she  leaned  against  Helen  for 
support.  One  of  the  ruffians,  with  a  sud- 
den touch  of  human  kindness,  arose  and 
placed  his  chair  behind  her.  *•  Hadn't 
you  better  set  down,  ma'am  ? "  She 
dropped  into  the  seat,  without  the  power 
to  answer,  while  Mordant,  tugging  with 
a  bewildered  look  again  at  his  bands,  kept 
murmuring  between  his  closed  teeth, 
«  Didn't  I  always  suspect  it  ?  Didn't  I 
always /eeZ  it?" 

"  But  you've  gin  him  a  fust-rate  edu- 
cation and  plenty  o'  money,  and  he's 
turned  out  a  gentleman,  and  the  drop  o' 
nigger's  blood  in  his  veins  don't  shine  out 
a  bit ; "  and  the  laugh  of  Hurd  was  loud 
and  scornful. 

"I  will  cast  him  off"!  I  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  him ! "  wrathfiilly 
exclaimed  Mordant,  a  strange  blending 
of  pain  and  fury  in  his  face,  "/ac- 
knowledge a  base-born  nigger  for  my  son  ? 
Never!  if  I  die  for  it!" 

"You'll  cast  him  off",  hey?  Maybe 
not,  when  you  know  how  near  he  is  to 


you.     The  boy  was  married  this  morning. 
Do  you  want  to  know  who  his  wife  is?  " 

"What  do  I  care?" 

"  Maybe  you  will  care.  She  is  your 
own  lawful  child,  the  daughter  of  your 
wife  sitting  there.  The  ghrl  who  stands 
by  her  called  Helen  Mordant  is  not  your 
daughter.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my 
eldest  sister,  and  a  fair  and  handsome 
girl  she  is.  She  was,  by  my  contrivance, 
brought  to  your  house  and  put  in  the 
place  of  your  daughter." 

Words  cannot  paint  the  deep  dismay 
of  Helen  at  this  new  revelation.  She 
drew  back  as  if  she  would  shrink  into 
herself,  and  never  more  lift  her  face  to 
the  day ;  but  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Mordant 
drew  her  closer  to  herself,  as  if,  in  the 
wreck  of  all  things,  they  would  be  togeth- 
er. 

The  curses  of  Mordant  were  deep,  ter- 
rible, and  bitter,  and  he  turned  upon  his 
tormentor  like  a  stag  at  bay,  yet  helpless 
to  vent  his  anger  except  in  words.  To 
say  that  he  was  really  surprised  would 
not  be  true.  He  had  often  been  half- 
convinced  that  Helen  was  not  his  daugh- 
ter, but  unable  to  find  the  cue  to  what 
he  felt  was  the  mystery  attached  to  her, 
he  could  only  hate  and  oppress  her  as  he 
had  always  done.  But  he  felt  now  as  if 
the  meshes  of  some  dreadful  net  were 
contracting  around  him,  ready  to  drag  him 
and  all  his  hopes  and  plans  to  ruin.  Yet 
he  still  tried  to  hold  on  to  the  faint  belief 
that  it  was  all  a  monstrous  lie,  a  nefarious 
plot  to  hurl  him  from  the  proud  summit 
of  his  respectability  and  honor. 

"  What  evidence,"  said  he,  controlling 
his  anger,  "  do  you  bring  me  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  monstrous  tale,  fit  only  for 
a  fourth-rate  novel?  add  if  true,  how 
dare  you  confess  that  you  have  been  the 
means  of  marrying  ray  own  daughter  to 
the  base-born  slave  who  is  her  half-broth- 
er ?  The  crime  is  monstrous,  and  worthy 
of  the  heaviest  punishment !  " 

"  Crime !  eh  ?  You  begin  late  in  the 
day  to  call  such  things  crimes !  Did  you 
call  it  so  when  your  slave  sister  became 
the  mother  of  your  son  ?  " 

A  groan  in  spite  of  himself  burst  from 
the  breast  of  Mordant,  and  he  bowed  his 
head  a^s  if  he  had  received  a  great  blow. 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  and  uDnatoral  crimes  com- 
mitted without  a  thought  of  their  guilt 
among  slave-holders  and  their  slaves  came 
over  him  like  a  great,  portentous  cloud. 
"  It  is  /  that  am  guilty  of  all  this,"  said 
a  voice  deep  down  in  his  breast ;  **/  sowed 
the  seed,  and  now  comes  the  harvest." 

None  ever  before  heard  such  tones  of 
meekness  from  his  lips  as  sounded  in  his 
next  words. 

"  But  I  would  that  you  had  not  done 
this.  You  have  dealt  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  upon  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
cent." 

The  heart,  of  even  Hurd  was  touched, 
and  for  a  moment  he  knew  not  what  to 
Bay.  But  his  stubborn  will  crushed  out 
the  unwonted  feeling;  and  perhaps  an 
effort  was  required  to  put  down  the  sense 
of  guilt  in  his  own  heart. 

**  Is  their  marriage  worse  in  the  sight 
of  God  than  your  own  conduct,  and  the 
conduct  of  half  the  slave-owners  of  the 
South?  Is  it  as  bad?  They  are  not 
guilty.  They  know  nothing  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them.  They  had  almost 
grown  up  tof^ether ;  one,  as  the  child  of 
your  wife's  nurse,  who  was  always  wel- 
come in  your  house,  and  the  other  as  the 
brother  of  her  dear  playmate.  You  nev- 
er dreamed  that  your  supposed  son  could 
stoop  to  love  a  girl  of  the  *  poor  whites,' 
and  think  of  making  her  his  wife.  But 
/did,  and  I  have  taken  good  care  that 
he  should  always  find  it  pleasant  in  the 
house  of  his  sister's  old  nurse." 

The  sense  of  humiliation  grew  every 
moment  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
dued planter;  but,  rousing  himself, he  tried 
to  put  away  the  rankling  thoughts  that 
stung  him  like  serpents. 

"  But  where  is  ray  other  son,  the  son  of 
my  wife  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  What  have  you 
done  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  ran  away  when  he  was  but  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  If  I  had  had  my  will, 
he  would  have  been  brought  here  to  be 
the  man  that  I  am,  and  would  perhaps 
have  helped  to  rob  his  own  father  to- 
day." 

Even  his  hardened  associates  shuddered 
at  the  words  of  Hurd,  who  went  on.  "  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  him.     It  was 


pretty  soon  after  I  sent  your  other  son  to 
you  that  he  disappeared.  I  hunted  the 
woods  for  him  a  long  time.  I  suppose  he 
is  dead." 

The  door,  which  had  for  several  min- 
utes been  ajar,  opened  wide.  A  quick 
step  was  heard,  and  a  stately  form  entered 
the  room. 

*'  -Hie  w  not  dead ! "  said  a  deep,  manly 
voice.     ^^Heis  Iwtng  I  He  is  here ! " 

"  Windermere ! "  Helen  faintly  cried. 

"  Captain  Ross !  "  ejaculated  the  com- 
panions of  Hurd,  "  He  here  !  "  and 
they  shrank  back  as  if  to  hide  from  the 
leader  whom  they  feared  and  respected, 
but  whom  they  had  basely  betrayed. 

**  Neither  Windermere,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing with  a  warm  smile  to  Helen,  "nor 
Captain  Ross  any  longer.  I  am  Louis 
Mordant  ! " 

Speechless  and  trembling,  his  father 
gazed  fixedly  in  his  frank  and  manly  face, 
reading  in  every  feature  the  truth  of  his 
claim. 

"  My  son !  You —  are  you  my  son  ?  " 
stammered  the  poor  trembling  mother, 
holding  out  her  arms  toward  him,  while 
her  face  turned  paler  than  before,  and  her 
figure  drooped  with  the  overwhelming  joy. 

"  Yes,  mother  !  dear,  dear  mother, 
yes !  "  and  the  young  man  held  her  with  a 
nameless  feeling  to  his  heart.  And  she, 
glad,  trembling  woman,  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years,  kneWt  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  it  was  **  bone  of  her  bone 
and  flesh  of  her  flesh"  that  now  clung 
close,  close  to  her  bosom.  ' 

"  Mother,"  said  he  at  last,  gently  re- 
leasing her,  "there  is  happiness  for  us 
yet ;  but  by  and  by,  —  not  now.  I  can- 
not think  of  it  now.  This  hour  has 
other  sterner  duties." 

He  faced  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  not  one  of  whom  had  yet  recovered 
from  the  surprise  and  confusion  his  en-, 
trance  had  occasioned.  The  two  traitors, 
who  had  betrayed  his  plans  for  giving 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  cowered  before  the 
steady  look  of  him  whom  they  knew  for 
a  brave,  bold,  and  daring  leader.  They 
felt  that  they  deserved  death,  and  their 
chief  thought  now  was  of  escape  Hurd 
alone  had  immediately  recovered  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  he  saw^by  appearances, 
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that  his  victory  would  be  a  defeat  unless 
this  new-comer  were  arrested. 

"  Seize  him,  men !  he  is  our  prisoner! " 
he  cried,  springing  from  his  chair,  and 
grasping  the  knife  which  laj  before  him. 
But  the  men  stirred  not.  The  presence 
to  which  they  had  been  wont  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  was  still  holding  them 
with  the  old  spell.  Besides  this,  close 
behind  their  old  captain  had  entered  an- 
other, whose  influence  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  every  class  and  condition  was 
something  wonderful,  though  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  explain, — the  old  clergyman, 
Morton.  For  years  he  had  travelled 
the  difficult  mountain  paths,  deterred  by 
no  peril  of  mountain  storm  or  winter's 
cold,  preaching  in  their  little  isolated  log- 
churches,  visiting  the  sick  and  dying, 
burying  the  dead,  marrying  the  living, 
and  administering  comfort  and  advice  in 
every  trying  circumstance  of  their  life, — 
a  very  Oberlin  in  his  beneficent  kindness. 
Even  the  most  lawless  and  wicked  respected 
him,  and  rendered  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
The  white  berry-gatherer  of  the  mountain, 
as  low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being  as 
the  Bigger  Indian  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
seemed  endowed  at  times  by  his  kindly 
teachings  with  something  like  thought; 
while  the  wild  guerrilla  trenched  the  soil, 
and  forebore  the  thieving  raid  on  the 
herds  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  lowlands, 
at  the  Christian  supplications  of  Mr. 
Morton. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  this  man,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  the  traditional  respect 
for  the  brave  young  leader,  before  whom 
they  had  never  stood  without  a  sense  of 
his  supremacy,  that  cowed  the  lawless 
companions  of  Hurd. 

"Seize  the  rascal,  I  tell  you!"  again 
shouted  the  old  man,  as  he  noted  their 
hesitation,  and  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing himself  with  uplifted  knife  towards 
young  Mordant.  With  a  single  bound, 
Louis  had  wrested  the  weapon  from  the 
uplifted  hand,  and  it  was  the  next  instant 
hurtling  through  the  spray  of  the  cataract, 
and  descending  like  a  falling  star,  to  be 
lost  forever  in  the  roaring  torrent  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine. 

The  men  stood  still,  while  Mordant 
stepped  back  without  a  word,  and  before 


the  old  man  had  recovered  fi'om  his  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Morton  had  dropped  upon  his 
knees  with  the  solemn  words,  — 

**  Let  us  pray !  " 

As  if  struck  by  a  higher  power,  the 
wild  guerrillas  fell  down  beside  biro,  and 
reverently  bowed  their  heads  while  the 
good  clergyman  lifted  up  a  fervent  peti- 
tion to  God  for  their  repentance  and  sal- 
vation. He  had  hardly  ended  when  Hurd, 
whose  wrath  had  every  moment  grown 
hotter,  sprang  toward  the  wall  to  possess 
himself  of  a  musket  But  the  young 
commander  was  again  quicker  than  he. 
Leaping  between  him  and  the  wall,  he 
drew  his  pistol,  and  pointing  it  towards 
him,  "  Stop !  "  said  he.  "  Whoever  stirs 
a  hand  towards  a  weapon  is  a  dead 
man!" 

His  daring  and  skill  were  well  known, 
and  even  Hurd  hesitated  to  face  the  bul- 
let he  knew  lay  between  himself  and  the 
trigger  on  which  Mordant's  finger  rested^ 
He  stood  trembling  with  baffled  venom. 

"  These,  at  any  rate,  are  mine ! "  he 
growled,  pointing  to  his  prisoners.  **  If 
you  dare  to  touch  them  Til  kill "  — 

"  Stop,  Hurd ! "  said  the  young  man, 
coolly  eying  him.  "  These  men  know  me, 
and  so  do  you  by  reputation.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  afraid  to  front  death,  and 
that  I  have  been  a  soldier  too  long  not  to 
understand  strategy.  Do  you  think  that 
you  are  not  now  in  my  power  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  these  women  are  at  your 
mercy?  If  they  are,  the  game  can  be 
played  by  two.  Look  out  of  that  win- 
dow !  Do  you  see  your  wife  and  sister 
on  that  rocky  shelf,  with  my  armed  serv- 
ant beside  them  ?  They  are  in  my  power. 
Your  door  was  locked,  and  your  bridge 
broken  down,  before  you  suspected  that  I 
had  a  hand  in  managing  this  matter.  Will 
you  surrender  now?" 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  whole 
programme  was  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly changed  that  not  even  the  wrath- 
ful Hurd  could  find  a  word  to  reply.  The 
skill  of  Captain  Boss  as  a  sharpshooter 
was  well  understood  among  the  moun- 
taineers. It  never  failed.  The  bullet 
always  sped  to  its  aim,  and  would  now 
were  he  to  move  a  trigger. 

*'  Sam  Brelay,"  said  he,  without  mov- 
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ing  his  pistol,  **cut  the  cords  on  Mr. 
Mordant's  hands." 

It  was  done  in  a  moment. 

"Arm  yourself,  Mr.  Mordant!"  he 
continued,  speaking  rapidly  in  French. 
"I  need  reinforcement.  There  are  pis- 
tols on  the  walls." 

The  hint  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  be- 
fore the  matter  was  understood  by  the 
mountaineers,  Mr.  Mordant  had  a  well- 
loaded  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  rapier  in 
the  other,  and  had  taken  his  place  beside 
his  son. 

"  Listen  to  me  now,  Brelay  and  San- 
ders. You  have  been  traitors  and  vil- 
lains. I  have  the  power  to  punish  you  — 
to  kill  you.  But  I  offer  you  peace  and 
liberty.  I  am  here,  as  you  see,  in  the 
company  of  a  clergyman  whom  all  in 
these  mountains  respect.  I  am  ready  to 
forgive  you.  Enough  has  been  done  for 
revenge ;  the  time  for  reconciliation  has 
come.  Both  of  you  know  that  you  de- 
serve death  for  the  betrayal  of  plans  for 
a  great  good.  Those  plans  are  now  frus- 
trated, and  through  you !  Yet  you  are 
marked  men.  Do  not  think  you  can  re- 
main here  and  live.  Your  lives  are  for- 
feited, and  you  must  quit  the  State  and 
the  South.  Ycni  miLSt  fly  at  once  !  Go 
North.  Take  five  pieces  each,  and  only 
five,  of  the  gol4  which  lies  before  you,  and 
be  gone.  But  go  on  foot  and  without 
arms  !  " 

The  two  men  stood  for  a  moment,  hesi- 
tating, but  not  seeing  that  they  could  do 
any  better,  prepared  to  obey.  Taking  up 
tiie  money  allowed  them,  they  tied  it  in  a 
piece  of  deerskin,  donned  their  blouses, 
took  their  hats,  and  walked  peaceably  out 
without  ;i  word. 

A  crimson  color  rushed  to  the  face  of 
Hurd.  He  was  about  to  forbid  their  de- 
parture, but  a  look  from  Captain  Boss, 
and  the  pistol  still  pointed  unerringly 
towards  him,  checked  the  words  before 
they  left  his  lips. 

When  the  two  men  had  left  the  mill, 
and  Captain  Ross  had  watched  them  over 
the  narrow  bridge  which  spanned  the  ra- 
vine, and  up  the  steep  path  until  they 
were  out  of  sight,  he  beckoned  to  War- 
ren, and,  by  a  sign  previously  agreed  upon, 
bade  him  come  forward  with  the  two  wo- 


men, which  the  man  immediately  did, 
leading  the  horses  slowly  down  the  steep 
path  toward  the  mill,  closely  followed  by 
the  women. 

The  vanquished  Hurd  sat  boiling  with 
rage,  but  helpless. 

Louis  Mordant  regarded  him  with  a 
deep,  penetrating  gaze. 

"  I  have  conquered  you,"  said  he,  after 
a  few  moments'  stillness,  ♦*  but  I  will  treat 
you  generously.  You  have  had  cruel 
sufferings,  you  have  been  the  victim  of 
an  iniquitous  and  monstrous  system,  and 
you  have  taken  fearful  vengeance*  How 
deep  your  guilt  may  be  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  only  knows.  For  myself,  although 
many  of  its  heaviest  consequences  have 
fallen  on  me,  I  freely  forgive  you." 

A  look  of  wonder  appeared  on  the  face 
of  Hurd,  and  he  looked  up  into  the  eyes 
of  Louis  as  if  not  half  believing  his  own 
ears,  while  the  passion  swelling  in  his 
veins  and  crimsoning  his  cheeks  seemed 
dying  slowly  away. 

"You  look  surprised.  You  will  feel 
much  more  so  when  I  tell  you  that  I  lay 
the  burden  of  your  long  course  of  sin  less 
on  you  than  on  that  system  of  slavery, 
which,  while  from  your  early  position  in 
ray  father's  family  it  allowed  you  oppor- 
tunities to  sharpen  and  improve  a  natural- 
ly keen  intellect,  still  fettered  your  limbs, 
and  held  over  you  the  lash  of  the  despot. 
I  am  about  to  surprise  you  still  more. 
I  know  that  the  blood  which  flows  in  your 
veins  is  the  same  that  runs  in  my  own.  I 
acknowledge  the  kinship.  I  have  no 
right  to  do  otherwise.  God,  who  has 
said,  *  I  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,'  makes  it  imperative 
upon  me  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  asso- 
ciate with  you.  It  is  not  the  drops  of 
African  blood  in  your  veins,  nor  the  ille- 
gitimate birth,  which  forbids  it;  it  is 
the  world-wide  gulf  between  us  morally, 
and  the  memory  of  the  life  of  homeless 
wandering  and  often  suffering  which  your 
crimes  condemned  me  to,  and  the  hopeless 
confusion  and  distress  you  have  entailed 
upon  my  mother  and  her  family.  But 
you  cannot  remain  here.  Your  recent 
robbery  and  abduction  of  my  parents,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  earlier  abductions, 
have  made  you  amenable  to  arrest  and 
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imprisonmeDt,  and  you  mast  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  I  will  provide  you  the  means 
for  your  removal  for  the  sake  of  my  love 
for  your  wife,  my  kind  foster-mother.  I 
will  settle  upon  you  an  income  sufficient 
for  your  maintenance  in  a  position  more 
comfortable  far  than  you  have  ever  known 
here. 

But  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  my  parents. 
You  will  go  into  another  room  with  the 
kind  minister  at  my  side,  who  will  advise 
you,  and  prepare  your  mind  for  the  new 
life  upon  which  you  are  to  enter." 

The  fierce  stubbornness  of  Hurd  had 
been  gradually  yielding  before  the  firm 
but  persuasive  words  of  Louis,  until,  long 
before  he  ended,  his  head  was  bowed  upon 
his  breast,  and  large  tears  fell  one  after 
another  upon  his  coarse  and  sunburnt 
hands. 

"Come,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
seeing  his  emotion,  and  kindly  taking  the 
guerrilla  by  the  arm,  "let  us  go  into 
the  other  room.  There  is  much  to  say 
and  do  before  the  rising  of  another  sun, 
and  you  have  no  time  to  lose." 

The  minister  and  the  guerrilla  went  out 
together,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
them. 

"  Now,  now,  my  mother ! "  said  Louis, 
with  a  voice  and  an  aspect  sweet  and 
tender  as  an  angel's,  as,  opening  his  arms, 
he  clasped  Mrs.  Mordant  in  a  long  and 
close  embrace.  **  My  mother  !  My  moth- 
er!" 

"  My  son !  my  beloved  son !  "  With  a 
sob  of  joy  and  happiness  Mrs.  Mordant 
sunk  back  into  her  chair,  while  Louis 
turned  to  his  father,  who,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  ^hanging  cheeks,  stood  ashamed, 
angry,  and  silent. 

"  Father,"  said  Louis,  "  circumstances 
placed  a  broad  stream  between  us,  but 
God  has  shown  us  the  way  to  bridge  it 
over.  We  have  lost  and  found  each  oth- 
er. I  have  come  back  to  you  vory  differ- 
ent in  thought  and  feeling  from  yourself; 
but  we  are  father  and  son,  and  let  us  take 
each  other's  hand  as  such.  Whether  we 
can  follow  the  same  paths  together,  I  do 
not  know.  We  will  not,  at  least,  be  foes. 
As  a  seal  to  this  compact,  I  ask  you  to 
grant  my  first  petition." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  old  planter, 


reaching  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  while  his 
lips  quivered  with  a  new  softness. 

"  It  is  to  pronounce  your  blessing  upon 
my  union  with  this  girl!"  said  Louis, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  pale  and  trem- 
bling Helen.  "  She  is  not  my  sister  —  she 
is  not  your  daughter  "  — 

"  She  is  my  daughter, —  she  shall  al- 
ways remain  so!"  cried  Mrs.  Mordant, 
drawing  the  poor  girl  close  to  her  breast 

A  quick  convulsion  crossed  the  crim- 
soned face  of  the  father.  "  The  accursed 
blood  of  the  negro  is  in  her  veins.  I 
cannot !     Ask  anything  else  but  this ! " 

Poor  Helen,  cowering  away  from  the 
protecting  arm  of  her  whom  till  this  hour 
she  had  known  only  as  a  mother,  and 
shrinking  from  the  hand  of  Louis,  seemed 
ready  to  sink  into  the  fioor.  All  the 
prejudices  of  the  slave-holder  were  deep- 
ly fixed  in  her  own  nature,  and  she  felt 
that  a  mighty  gulf,  which  could  not  be 
passed,  lay  between  her  and  Louis. 

"  No !  no !  "  she  faltered,  covering  her 
pale  face  with  one  hand,  while  she  de- 
spairingly motioned  him  away  with  the 
other.  "  No !  no !  Let  me  go  where  I 
belong !  I  am  only  a  daughter  of  a  slave  I 
Let  me  go  out  of  sight  forever ! " 

A  painful  hesitancy  was  visible  in  the 
look  and  manner  of  Mrs.  Mordant ;  but  a 
clear  and  determined  light  shone  in  the 
eye  of  Louis. 

**What  care  I  if  you  are?"  he  ex- 
claimed, holding  her  firmly  to  his  side, 
while  he  strove  to  remove  the  tremblbg 
hand  from  the  pale  and  tear-stained  face. 
"  You  are  fair  and  beautiful  as  the  fair- 
est girl  that  lives  in  this  proud  and  des- 
potic South.  You  are  good  and  accom- 
plished. I  love  you,  and  will  not  give 
you  up.  My  mother  loves  you,  and  I 
know  —  I  think,"  said  he,  more  faintly,  as 
he  read  his  mother's  face,  "  that  she  will 
not  deny  the  boon  I  ask  at  her  hands." 

But  the  gentle,  loving  mother  was  a 
Southerner  and  a  slave-owner,  and  the 
invisible  taint  rose  up  before  her.  How 
could  she  say  to  her  son  just  restored 
with  his  grand  and  stately  bt^uty  to  her 
arms,  "  I  consent !  Marry  this  girl  whom 
I  love  like  my  own  heart !  She  is  yours ! " 
for  had  she  not  a  drop,  with  her  heavenly 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, — an  undiscem- 
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able  drop  of  the  dreadful,  servile  curse  in 
her  veins  ? 

"  You  do  nofc  consent,  mother  I  You, 
too,  can  now  see  only  the  degradation  of 
a  miserable  caste  in  the  pure  and  lovely 
ffirl  who  has  all  her  life  been  to  you  as  a 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  my  son !  What  can  I  say  ?  If 
it  were  only  not  that !  K  she  were  the 
daughter  of  the  lowest  <  white  trash '  in 
the  mountains  or  the  swamps,  and  dear 
and  good  as  she  is  now,  I  would  not  say 
a  word.  But  the  dreadful  taint  of 
blood!" 

"  Then,  mother,  I  must  decide  without 
your  consent  or  my  father's.  I  have  not 
been  so  long  working  against  that  curse 
of  the  South,  which  makes  the  best  and 
noblest  unjust  and  sometimes  heartless,  to 
falter  now.  You  will  pardon  me  ;  but  it 
was  the  sin  of  my  father's  that  compli- 
cated all  our  family  relations  in  this  hope- 
less manner.  Father,  through  your  own 
guilt,  your  daughter,  my  own  sister,  the 
daughter  of  my  mother,  is  now  the  wife 
of  a  half-brother,  and  one  with  the  same 
taint  in  his  veins  which  you  regard  as  so 
deep  a  degradation  in  H)elen.  Had  you 
not  committed  the  slave-holder's  sin,  the 
boy  for  whom  I  was  stolen,  and  who  grew 
up  in  your  house  as  your  lawful  heir, 
would  never  have  been  born,  nor  would 
the  malignity  of  your  old  slave  have  led 
him  to  bring  the  same  curse  upon  your 
daughter  as  he  had  brought  upon  me.  I 
shall  feel  no  degradation  in  calling  this 
poor  girl  m^  wife,  even  were  the  taint  in 
her  blood  twice  as  deep  as  it  is." 

There  had  been  witnesses  of  this  scene. 
Mr.  Morton  and  the  guerrilla,  Hurd,  now 
subdued  and  penitent,  had  stood  several 
minutes  unobserved  in  the  room.  A  strange 
softness  filled  •  the  eyes  of  the  hard  old 
man.  A  great  indecision  was  manifested  in 
his  manner.  He  advanced  a  step  toward 
the  party,  drew  back,  but  finally  walked 
with  an  air  of  determination  to  the 
table. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  **  to  be  able  to 
undo  one  evil  deed,  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen 
it.  I  told  you  that  Helen,  there,  was  my 
niece.  She  is  not.  She  is  the  niece  of 
my  wife,  and  daughter  of  respectable 
white  people,  without  oue  drop  of  negro 


blood  in  her  veins.     She  was  bom  some- 
where up  in  New  England." 

"But  how  came  she  here?"  eagerly 
inquired  Mr.  Mordant. 

"  She  married  a  clock-pedler,  and  he, 
liking  the  climate  of  our  mountains, 
brought  her  and  her  sister  here  to  ,live. 
That  sister  was  the  one  I  married.  I  am 
glad  to  ease  your  minds  so  far,  after  all 
the  trouble  I  have  caused  you,  and  the 
more  so  as  your  son  hates  the  slavery 
which  made  me  the  bad  fellow  1  have 
been." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure in  the  face  of  Hurd  as  he  made  this 
explanation,  but  it  was  nothing  compared 
with  that  which  alternated  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Mordant. 

**  My  son,  I  consent.  I  have  been  ar- 
rogant and  overbearing,  and  what  I  have 
suffered  I  have  brought  upon  myself.  I 
consent  to  your  marriage. with  Helen,  and 
may  you  be  happy." 

"  Albert,"  he  continued,  turning  sud^ 
denly  to  his  long-lost  slave;  "to  be  a 
freeman,  the  law  requires  that  a  legal 
document  to  that  effect  be  made  out  and 
placed  in  your  hands.  You  shall  have 
this  at  once,  that  no  after-trouble  may 
fall  upon  you  or  yours.  And  now  listen, 
while  I  say  that  I  have  sinned  deeply, 
cruelly  against  you  and  yours,  and  1  ask 
your  forgiveness  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  Heaven." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and,  with  a  gaze 
in  which  surprise,  doubt,  shame,  and 
grateful  emotion  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  the  guerrilla  took  it  in 
his.  At  the  clasp,  all  the  old  traditional 
love  of  the  slave  for  his  master  for  a  few 
moments  overpowered  even  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  dearer  love  of  vengeance 
which  had  so  long  found  harbor  in  his 
breast,  and  he  wept  as  he  had  never  done 
since  he  was  a  boy. 

*'  Thank  you.  sir !  thank  you,  sir !  I 
don't  want  to  forgive  you.  I  don't  de- 
serve it.  If  you  only  will  forgive  me  all 
my  wickedness,  and  all  the  unhappiness  I 
have  caused  you  and  my  old  mistress  and 
your  son  and  daughter,  I  will  be  almost 
willing  to  be  a  slave  again !  " 

"  I  forgive  you,  Albert,  and  would  by 
no  means  advise  you  to  return  to  slavery, 
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even  if  I  were  willing  that  you  should  do 
so,  which  I  am  not.  You  would  make 
rather  a  restless  piece  of  property  after 
the  guerrilla  life  you  have  led,  and  the 
life  of  a  lord  which  you  must  sometimes 
have  enjoyed,  if  your  booty  was  always 
as  heavy  as  it  was  to-day ;  "  and  he  glanced 
at  the  gold  still  lying  piled  up  on  the 
table. 

A  deep  flush  of  shame  crimsoned  the 
sunburnt  cheeks  of  Hurd.  *'  I  shall  beg 
you  to  take  it  all  back  again,  sir,*'  said  he, 
humbly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  gently  opened, 
and  Warren,  followed  by  the  poor  lu- 
natic Aggie,  entered  the  room.  She  was 
pale  and  fair  as  ever,  but  older,  and  a 
look  of  settled  sorrow  and  a  restlessness 
of  manner  marked  her  aspect.  She  did 
not  appear  to  recognize  Mr.  Mordant, 
though  a  kind  of  puzzled  expression  rest- 
ed in  her  large  dark  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  him,  but  passed  away  in  a  moment. 

The  color  left  even  his  lips  as  the 
wayward  master  again  stood  before  the 
woman  whose  fair,  youthful  beauty  had 
for  a  time  ruled  his  heart,  but  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  barbarously  scourged 
maltreated  because,  being  a  slave,  she 
had  presumed  to  be  truer-hearted  than 
himself,  and  to  still  love  on  when  she  had 
been  bidden  to  cease  loving. 

The  memory  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  that  one  crime  of  his  youth  had 
entailed  upon  him  and  his  children,  of  the 
unnatural  positions  into  which  it  had  led 
them,  rushed  like  a  lava  stream  through 
his  mind,  and  trembling  and  abased  he 
recognized  the  hand  of  a  retributive  and 
just  God  in  it  all.  **  But  why,"  thought 
he,  bowing  his  head,  "  punish  my  inno- 
cent children  for  my  mbdeeds  ?  " 

Alas !  he  forgot,  like  many  and  many 
another,  that  He  has  said,  **  I  will  visit 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  If  that  fearful  promise 
cofidd  but  be  borne  ever  in  mind,  what 
oceans  of  baseness  and  iniquity  would  be 
foreborne ! 

"  Father !  "  said  Louis,  gently,  after  a 
long  and  painful  silence,  "  grant  me  an- 
other boon ! " 

"  Ask  it ! " 


^'Keceivo  this  poor,  unfortunate  wo- 
man's son,  who  by  a  fatal  chance  has 
become  the  husband  of  his  half-sister,  as 
an  equal  with  myself.  Let  him  be  my 
legitimate  brother  I " 

*<  Be  it  so,  my  son ! "  was  the  chastened 
father's  reply. 

**  Now,  Helen !  "  said  Louis,  drawing 
the  young  girl  closely  to  himself. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since  the  pe- 
riod of  this  tale.  The  connection  which 
Louis  Mordant  was  known  to  have  had 
with  the  attempted  slave-insurrection  ren- 
dered it  as  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in 
Tennessee  as  hb  hatred  of  slavery  made 
it  impossible.  He  took  his  Helen  and 
came  North  to  make  a  home,  on  which 
Heaven  shed  the  thousand  blessings  which 
cluster  around  the  hearth  of  a  virtuous, 
loving,  and  upright  pair.  His  mother 
shared  his  happiness;  for  her  husband, 
broken  and  crushed  by  the  punishments 
which  had  fallen  upon  him,  died  soon  af- 
ter the  strangely  complicated  and  confused 
riddle  of  his  life  was  solved.  Poor  Aggie 
went  to  her  rest  before  him.  Her  sen  and 
his  wife,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Mordant, 
and  with  a  handsome  property  left  them 
by  their  father,  also  sought  a  home  in  the 
land  of  freedom.  If  their  union  was  an 
illegal  one,  forbidden  alike  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  it  was  at  least  on  their 
part  innocent.  Who  shall  say  that  in  a 
state  of  society  where  the  iniquitous  re- 
lations secretly  existing  between  the  mas- 
ter and  his  slaves  are  rapidly  bleaching  out 
the  African  race,  often  to  a  pure  and 
beautiful  Saxon  complexion,  domestic 
complications,  shocking  to  the  soul,  do 
not  far  from  infrequently  occur !" 

Albert,  or  Sol  Hurd,  and  his  wife,  aid- 
ed by  a  generous  bequest  of  Mr.  Mordant, 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  peace- 
fully, and  not  unhappily,  in  Tennessee, 
having  quietly  removed  to  a  part  of  the 
State  where  his  antecedents  were  unknown. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Mordant's  will,  his 
slaves  were  all  liberated,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  settled  upon  each ;  and  it  was 
one  of  their  never-ceasing  sources  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  that  *<  Art€r  all, 
ole  massa  was  a  sight  better  than  h« 
'peared  to  be ! " 
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STANZAS. 

Bv  :M..  D.  TVilliaxxiB. 

I  MOURN  not,  my  child,  that  thy  'warfare  is  o'er; 
Bat  I  sigh  when  I  think  I  shall  see  thee  no  more 
In  the  places  now  vacant*  nor  hear  thy  gbul 

voice. 
Which  banished  each  sorrow,  and  made  me  re* 

joice. 
The  soft  cheering  accents  **  I  love  thee  "no 

more 
Shall  soothe  me  to  peace;  for  thy  mission  is  o'er. 

I  mourn  not  that  thou  fW)m  life's  sorrows  art 

free; 
But  I  miss  the  fond  glance  which  once  beamed 

upon  me. 
The  grasp  of  thy  hand  and  the  music  of  tone, 
I  miss  them,  my  child,  as  I  journey  alone 
In  life's  thorny  paths,  ever  thinking  of  thee; 
Yet  I  mourn  not  that  thou  from  life's  sorrows 

art  free. 

1  mourn  not,  my  child ,  that  the  griefe  which  I 

bear 
Will  ne'er  mar  thy  brow  with  the  furrows  of 

care, — 
Thaft  the  storm,  when  it  rageth,  disturbeth  thee 

not; 
But  I  miss  thee,  my  child,  in  each  &vorite  spot 
Where  together  we  shared  the  pure  pleasures  of 

yore, 
And  I  sigh  when  I  think  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 

I  would  not  recall  thee,  to  bear,  yet  again. 
The  gi  ie&  thou  hast  tasted,  —  the  anguish  and 

pain 
Which  nought  could  relieve,  till  the  death-angel 

bore 
Thy  spirit  away  to  its  own  native  shore. 
I  mourn  not,  my  child,  that  firom  pain  thou 

artfk>ee; 
But  I  pine  for  the  light  that  is  dawning  on  thee. 


Every  man  in  this  world,  be  he  boot- 
black or  emperor,  is  a  complete  instru- 
ment. He  may  be  of  greater  or  less  com- 
pass ;  but  he  has  all  the  harmonies,  —  the 
entire  diatonic  scale, — every  chord,  every 
octave.  In  some  way  the  eternal  gran- 
deurs strike  him,  sounding  the  deep  tones 
of  faith  and  conscience  ;  in  some  way  the 
world  touches  the  meaner  and  flatter  keys. 
The  great  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what 
kind  of  music  he  habitually  makes. 


A  TH8USAND  A  YEAR. 

By  — . 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

Why  should  I  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
sad  events  of  that  burial  week  ? 

I  was  unfitted  by  its  great  sorrow  for 
duty.  I  could  not  interest  myself  in  the 
preparations  for  putting  on  ^e  outward 
paraphernalia  of  woe.  I  heard  the  con- 
versation on  styles  and  modes  for  mourn- 
ing weeds  much  as  I  should  have  listened 
to  the  words  of  my  child  about  dressing 
her  doll.  The  great  woe  was  in  my  heart. 
I  recognized  the  inner  blackness;  and 
there  was  no  room  in  my  mind  for  atten- 
tion to  outward  semblances  of  shadow. 

I  saw  the  great  procession  of  men  daily 
jostling  to  and  fro  in  the  avenues  of  trade, 
and  I  marvelled  at  the  mockery  of  busy 
life.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  did  men 
struggle  and  strive  to  keep  alive  a  body 
which  is  to-day  here  in  beauty,  and  to- 
morrow food  for  worms. 

All  the  world  lay  for  me  under  the 
shadow  of  my  own  great  sorrow.  I  won- 
dered that  men  could  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  I  thought  not  of  life,  or  life's 
joy,  but  only  of  the  deep  grave,  and  the 
great  hopes  that  it  had  swallowed. 

Days  passed  by,  while  I  remained  in 
this  shadow-land  of  grief. 

I  know  that  the  funeral  came  and  went ; 
that  a  crowd  of  people  thronged  the 
house ;  that  indifferent,  curious  eyes 
looked  on  that  beloved  face ;  that  there 
were  words  spoken  which  were  attempts 
at  consolation ;  that  a  funeral  train  moved 
slowly  from  my  door,  and  that  afterward 
our  house  was  left  unto  us  desolate. 
Through  all  these  days,  amid  all  this 
pomp  and  ceremony,  I  walked  as  one  in 
a  dream.  No  breath  of  celestial  harmo- 
ny reached  my  ears ;  no  light  from  heaven 
greeted  my  eyes.  It  was  as  if  a  curtain 
had  been  hung  between  me  and  all  the 
influences  that  sanctify  and  soften  sorrow. 
I  was  shocked  and  stunned  by  the  sud- 
denness of  my  grief,  and  through  the 
desolation  of  its  first  Utterness,  I  only 
knew  that  I  possessed  a  poor,  sad  heart, 
crushed  and  bereft. 

But  the  light  came  at  last,  clear  and 
steady  and  beautiful ;  and  I  remembered 
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that  God  liyed  and  that  his  hand  was 
gentle,  always  blessing,  even  when  it 
seemed  most  cruelly  to  afflict. 

So  fresh  is  my  memory  of  the  first  mo- 
ment when  light  dawned  upon  my  spirit, 
that  it  seems  to  me  but  an  hour  gone  by, 
and  I  once  more  beneath  the  chastening, 
and  uplifted  to  the  joy. 

I  arose  one  morning  very  early,  when 
the  birds  were  first  beginning  to  sing  their 
matin  songs,  and,  creeping  soflly  from  the 
house,  I  went  out  from  the  city,  leaving 
its  cold  walls  and  unsympathizing  hearts 
a  long  way  behind  me. 

Something  in  the  open  country  soothed 
me.  I  could  hear  Ood's  voice  more  dis- 
tinctly when  I  walked  in  his  forest  tem- 
ples. I  was  not  BO  utterly  without  the 
help  of  ffood  spirits  from  on  high,  when  I 
separated  myself  from  the  companionship 
of  men,  and  went  alone  to  meet  them 
where  the  voice  of  humanity  could  not 
be  heard. 

I  had  neither  eaten  nor  slept  for  many 
days  and  nights.  Fainting  and  weary- 
hearted,  I  prayed  for  strength,  and  sought 
for  consolation  under  the  open  sky  and  in 
the  free  meadow  lands. 

God  met  me  there,  and  by  the  simplest 
of  tokens  he  spoke  peace  to  my  spirit.  I 
was  walking  with  my  head  bowed  and 
my  face  to  the  ground, — for  I  had  no  heart 
to  lift  it  heavenward, — when  under  my  feet 
I  crushed  a  little  spring  blossom  whose 
modest  beauty  had  concealed  it  from  my 
eye.  It  was  the  "trailing  arbutus," 
which  so  often  looks  out  upon  the  world 
from  under  the  snow-drifts  of  winter. 

Its  fragrance  arrested  my  attention, 
and  I  turned  to  look  upon  its  frail  beauty, 
as  it  lay  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
my  tread. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "like  my  own  poor 
bleeding  heart,  bom  and  nourished  amid 
winter  snows  and  bleak  adversities,  you 
have  matured  only  to  be  trodden  upon  and 
blighted !  " 

The  thought  had  not  passed  my  lips 
before  the  blossom  rose,  and,  nodding 
gently  in  the  wintry  wind,  it  turned  its 
pretty  face  heilrenward,  seeming  to  say, — 

*  Adversity,    rightly    received,    only , 
brings  out  the  sweetest  fragrance  from  my 
heart,  and  God  smiles  on  me  the  more  | 


when  I  struggle  upward  again  toward 
him." 

Ah,  beautifrd  blossom !  the  lesson  that 
thou  gavest  me  that  moment  was  more  to 
me  than  all  the  teachings  I  had  receiyed 
from  the  lips  of  man.  Out  of  the  deep 
depths  of  melancholy  thou  liftedst  me, 
with  the  breath  of  thy  reconciled  endur- 
ance, into  the  atmosphere  of  peace. 

From  that  moment  the  world  seemed 
new  to  me.  Life  had  a  new  gignificance. 
Not  that  I  was  at  once  entirely  happy, — 
not  that  pure  joy  took  the  place  immedi- 
ately of  my  weight  of  grief,  only  that 
the  shadow  changed  to  chastened  light, 
and  the  deep  sorrow  to  a  reconciled  peace. 
I  took  up  ihe  burden  which  had  before 
been  unbearable,  and  went  back  to  the 
duties  of  life.  I  stood  under  the  cross 
which  had  before  bowed  me  to  the  ground. 
I  looked  up  to  the  sweet  heavens,  and  ac- 
cepted their  profiers  of  help.  I  felt  that 
the  strength  of  the  hills  was  entering  into 
my  soul.  The  breath  of  the  morning 
made  a  part  of  my  life,  and  the  dew  on 
the  grass  washed  away  the  unrest  from 
my  spirit. 

^Tis  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  reconciled 
again  with  the  harmonies  of  the  creation, 
when  we  have  been  for  a  time  exiles  and 
wanderers.  God  seems  fi)r  the  moment 
to  draw  us  closer  to  his  bosom,  and  teach 
our  spirits  something  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  wonderful  creative  skill.  He  says  to 
us  then.  Behold  the  beauty  of  the  lilies, 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  lark,  and 
believe,  while  thou  seest  and  hearest  these, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  within  thee  greater, 
and  a  song  within  tliee  sweeter,  than  any 
blossom  or  bird  can  boast.  Accept  my 
providences  patiently,  and  grow  beneath 
the  storms  and  chills  of  life,  and  thou 
shalt  exhibit  greater  beauty  than. the 
lilies,  and  sing  the  song  of  a  reconciled 
spirit  whose  surpassing  melody  shall  send 
the  lark  humiliated  to  her  lowly  nest. 

Such  was  the  lesson  of  that  morning  to 
me.  Such  was  the  mission  of  that  tiny 
flower.  The  arbutus  has  been  to  me  since 
a  sacred  blossom,  and  J  never  breathe  its 
fragrance  that  it  does  not  recall  somethinff 
of  the  holy  peace  with  which  it  once  filled 
and  lifted  a  blighted,  crushed  spirit. 

I  went  back  to  the  city  with  new  im- 
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EolBes,  with  a  new  reoonciliation  in  my 
eart.  I  seemed  then,  for  the  first  time, 
to  remember  that  others  had  need  of  mj 
sympathy  and  help.  So  selfish  does  grief 
make  ns,  that  I  had  wrapped  myself  up 
in  the  cloak  of  my  own  sorrow,  an4  for- 
gotten through  all  those  dreary  days  that 
o^er  hearts  were  aching  like  my  own. 

I  was  awake  now  to  a  sense  of  my 
duty.  I  realized  how  negligent  I  had 
been  toward  my  family,  who  had  suJOferedas 
deeply,  perhaps,  as  myself.  I  came  back 
to  them  now  with  a  new  message  of  con- 
eolation. 

Nell  had  suffered  terribly  in  those  few 
days.  Lines  of  sorrow  were  graven  deep 
in  her  brow  which  had  never  been  there 
before.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  much 
of  the  work  of  time  had  been  done  in 
those  few  hours  of  pain. 

It  was  as  if  that  ruthless  reaper  of  our 
earthly  joys  had  made  a  partner  of  sor- 
row, to  assist  him  to  a  more  speedy  ao- 
oomplishment  of-  his  work. 

Yet,  despite  that  haggard  appearance 
of  suffering,  there  was  written  on  her  face 
an  undisturbed  look  of  reconciled  peace. 
That  was  the  old  look,  which  had  been 
bom  long  years  before,  and  had  matured 
amid  the  experiences  of  her  past  life.  It 
was  not  to  be  changed  or  displaced  by 
any  new  emotion  of  the  heart.  No  af- 
fliction could  blot  it  out,  or  write  in  its 
place  a  record  of  permanent  unrest. 

I  looked  upon  it  with  an  admiring  eye, 
and  felt  within  myself  that  time  and  sor- 
row Had  a  conqueror,  —  a  triumphant 
ruler  who  would  overpower  and  destroy  at 
last  their  kingdom  from  the  earth. 

I  knew  my  patient  Nell  would  overmas* 
ter  even  this  deep  sorrow,  and  brins  out 
of  the  darkness  the  triumphant  light  of 
peace.  I  trusted  and  believed  in  her,  and 
the  experience  of  the  after-time  proved 
that  my  trust'  had  not  been  given  in  vain. 

Katie  —  what  shall  I  say  of  her  ? 
She  who  had  b^en  plunged  into  the  valley 
of  grief  deeper  than  any  other  one  of  us. 
She  who  had  given  up  the  joy  of  her 
earthly  life,  and  was  henceforth  to  walk 
only  in  darkness  through  the  long  avenue 
which  leads  to  light.  How  my  heart  pit- 
ied her,, when  I  thought  hno  long  that 
path  would  be !     For  Nell  and  I,  who  had 


gone  more  than  half-way  of  the  journey, 
the  goal  did  not  seem  so  far  distant.  Al« 
lowing  us  the  full  term  of  »*  threescore 
years  and  ten,"  we  should  not  be  very 
long  finishing  our  course.  The  shining 
river  was  not  so  far  away  but  that  at 
times  we  could  imagine  we  heard  its  rip- 
pling waters,  and  seem  to  catch  distant 
glimpses  of  its  gleaming  waves.  It  would 
not  be  long,  at  the  longest,  before  we 
should  go  to  meet  our  beloved  in  the  land 
of  rest.  And  we  were  together,  to  soften 
one  another's  sorrow,  and  share  the  bur- 
den of  life.  Together  we  could  meet 
life's  trials,  together  we  could  bear  its 
sorrows,  and  together  wait  to  hear  "  the 
dip  of  the  boatman's  oar." 

With  Katie  all  these  things  were  so 
different.  The  way  was  long,  and  the 
journey  lonely.  Her  life  was  in  its  early 
morning,  and  the  sultry  day  was  before 
her.  All  the  heat  and  burden  of  it  must 
be  borne  alone ;  and  the  weary  years  be- 
tween her  and  the  meeting  stretched  away 
like  a  desert  with  its  unbroken  solitude. 

When  I  began  to  realize  my  relation  to 
others,  and  the  magnitude  of  her  grief,  I 
was  appalled. 

I  hardly  dared  to  ask  for  her  that 
morning,  after  my  return  to  the  house, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  think 
that  I  must  help  to  bear  the  burdens  that 
were  weighing  down  other  hearts.  But 
what  waa  my  surprise  when,  on  being 
called,  she  came  to  me  with  a  calm,  placid 
peace  beaming  on  her  countenance,  which 
rivalled  the  peace  of  the  morning,  and 
made  all  my  efforts  at  consolation  seem 
idle  mockeries.  'Tis  true  the  cheerful 
smile  had  died  on  her  lips,  and  the  sweet 
sound  of  laughter  in  which  we  had  so 
often  heard  her  voice  was  gone  forever ; 
but  no  repining  or  murmuring  took  the 
place  of  it.  There  was  no  rebellious 
word  against  God*s  providence,  no  pining 
for  the  land  of  rest,  only  a  patient  wait- 
ing, a  quiet  sitting  down  in  the  valley, 
watching  for  the  light  on  the  mountain 
tops. 

For  days  this  quiet  in  her  seemed  al- 
most a  miracle.  I  thought  it  could  not 
be  enduring.  I  looked  for  every  morning 
to  bring  a  change.  I  never  saw  her  go 
alone  to  her  chamber  that  I  did  not  ex- 
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pect  her  to  be  overwhelmed  under  the 
solitary  shadows  of  the  night;  bat  she 
came  back  to  us  again  with  the  returninff 
day  still  calm,  still  quietly  peaceful,  and 
I  learned  at  last  that  Heaven  is  not 
scanty  in  his  benedictions,  and  that  the 
great  peace  is  poured  out  without  meas- 
urs  or  stint  when  the  heart  b  subdued  and 
able  to  receive  it. 

I  have  written  minutely  the  story  of 
this  great  sorrow,  because  through  its  in- 
fluence we  were  brought  to  the  turning- 
point  in  our  lives,  at  which  you  and  I, 
dear  reader,  shall  separate,  to  know  each 
other  no  more.  As  you  have  been  a  sym- 
pathetic friend,  and  followed  me  in  sorrow, 
being  patient  with  me  through  all  the 
dulness  of  my  narration,  it  is  but  just 
that  I  should  give  you,  before  we  part, 
one  peep  at  the  calm  sunshine  which  fol- 
low^ this  period  of  cloud. 

We  had  been  now  a  year  and  a  half 
trying  the  experiment  of  our  city  pastor- 
ate. We  had  been  (as  you  already 
know)  involved  in  debt  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  career,  and  the  succeeding 
months  had  carried  us  down  deeper  and 
deeper  in  an  abyss  from  which  we  could 
perceive  no  light  on  our  future.  We  had 
patiently  waited,  and  hoped  on,  trusting 
in  some  better  time  in  the  days  before  us. 
But  it  came  not.  At  the  expiration  of 
our  first  year  we  would  have  moved  back 
to  our  dear  country  parish,  but  our  bur- 
den of  debt  lay  like  an  incubus  upon  us. 
It  was  a  halter  about  our  necks.  We 
could  not  get  away  from  it.  Much  as 
we  had  been  weary  and  heart  aching,  we 
had  seen  no  way  to  loosen  our  fetters,  or 
rid  ourselves  of  our  burden. 

But  now,  in  the  midst  of  our  trouble, 
when  more  than  ever  before  we  longed  to 
be  free  from  city  mockeries  and  conven- 
tionalities, when  we  pined  for  the  healing 
influences  of  the  peaceful  counti^,  the 
dear  God  heard  our  prayer,  and  opened  a 
way  for  us  into  rest.  A  distant  relative 
of  Nell,  a  man  possessing  property,  had 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  our  country  home. 
All  of  the  years  that  we  had  lived  there 
he  had  watched  our  struggles,  and  often- 
times to  kindly  and  sympathizing  words 
he  had  added  some  well-timed  present. 


which  had  assisted  us  on  occasions  when 
the  ffifti  was  most  welcome. 

We  had  been  thankful  for  these  favors, 
but  had  never  been  led  to  expect  anything 
more  than  these  trivialities  from  him. 
What,  then,  was  our  surprise  when  we  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  death,  to  receive  with 
it  a  summons  to  be  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  will,  as  interested  parties  in  its 
bequests. 

Even  on  the  reception  of  this  notice, 
we  did  not  expect  much.  Fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars  was  as  much  as  we  dared 
hope  for.  But  what  gigantic  proportions 
even  that  little  sum  assumed  in  our  eyes. 
We  had  suffered  so  long,  and  denied  our- 
selves so  much  !  And  then  our  creditors, 
who  had  waited  so  long  and  patiently  for 
their  just  dues,  and  saw  no  more  prospect 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  they  were 
getting  urgent,  and  oflen  now  we  were 
humiliated  by  being  asked  for  money 
when  we  had  no  money  to  give.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  the  prospect  of  even 
a  few  dollars  was  very  acceptable. 

Judge  of  our  surprise  when,  upon  the 
will  being  opened,  we  found  ourselves 
possessed  of  a  neat  little  cottage  which 
stood  near  to  our  chiy-ch  in  the  dear  old 
home,  and  which,  when  we  lived  there, 
had  been  our  admiration  and  desire.  We 
had  never  dreamed  that  this  desire  had 
the  remotest  possibility  of  gratification ; 
but  here,  in  this  unexpected  way,  it  met 
its  fulfilment,  and  we  were  happy  in  its 
possession  in  an  hour  when  we  most  need- 
ed to  be  so. 

This  was  indeed  a  great  and  unlooked- 
for  blessing,  and  my  pulses  throbbed  with 
joy  when  1  heard  it  announced.  A  quick 
impulse  of  unclouded  happiness  passed 
over  me,  as  I  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  our  return  to  the  place  made  hallowed 
by  so  many  pleasant  memories.  And 
then  came  the  shadow,  almost  hiding  the 
sunliffht,  with  the  thought  of  the  debts  at 
Speedwell,  and  the  impossibility  of  our 
leaving  there  until  they  were  paid.  But 
no,  these  debts  were  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  peace ;  for  our  kind  benefac- 
tor, anticipating  some  such  contingency, 
had  left  as  five  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
which  completed  our  facilities  for  inde- 
pendence. 
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We  went  home  that  night  with  happy 
hearts.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ? 

Never  since  my  terrible  sickness  had  I 
felt  equal  to  the  severe  contest  of  life  in 
which  I  was  daily  compelled  to  engage. 
Never  had  I  prepared  for  a  Sunday's 
service  when  I  had  not  felt  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  preparation,  that  I  had  put 
into  it  enough  life-force  to  cut  short,  in 
some  degree,  the  measure  of  my  days. 
My  nervous  energy  was  in  great  measure 
es^usted.  I  could  only  hope  to  recruit 
it  by  allowing  myself  long-continued  ease 
and  abundant  leisure  to  grow  in  bodily, 
while  I  neglected,  for  a  season,  my  mental, 
strength. 

The  opportunity  for  this  needed  recruit- 
ing was  within  my  reach.  How  joyfully 
I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  embrace  it ! 

And  Nell,  who  had  so  patiently  borne 
with  all  the  wearinesses  incident  to  her 

r>sition,  was  I  not  rejoiced  for  her  sake  ? 
saw,  when  I  reviewed  the  past  months, 
how  much  extra  work  had  fallen  upon 
her  since  I  had  been  disabled ;  how  thin 
and  pale  she  had  grown ;  though  she  had 
borne  the  burdens  all  so  patiently  and  un- 
complainingly that  no  one  had  thought 
how  heavy  they  had  been.  Now  there 
was  coming  a  time  of  comparative  rest 
for  her.  Bid  not  my  heart  throb  halle- 
lujahs when  I  thought  of  this  great  joy  ? 

I  knew  that  long  ago  Nell  had  had  hopes, 
well  grounded,  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
the  department  of  art.  During  her  sin- 
gle life  she  had  had  much  leisure  to  in- 
dulge the  culture  of  these  gifts.  When 
I  had  first  known  her,  she  lived  in  the 
charmed  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
domain  of  the  artist,  and  in  giving  me 
her  love  I  felt  that  she  had  divorced  her- 
self from  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful,  which 
was  wooing  her  to  dwell  forever  in  its  sa- 
cred precincts.  From  the  time  when  that 
first  great  sacrifice  had  been  made,  her 
life  had  been  most  prosaic  and  common- 
place. 

I  remembered  how,  through  the  many 
years  of  our  married  life,  she  had  been 
the  faithful  housekeeper,  mother,  and, 
above  all,  minister's  wife^  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  duties  and  joys.  The 
world  looked  on  with  an  indifferent  eye  at 
the  sacrifice  which  a  noble  woman  was 


making  to  obey  its  querulous  behests.  It 
saw  in  her  not  the  patient  martyr  who 
day  by  day  struggled  against  the  temp- 
tation to  live  above  its  turmoil  and 
folly,  who  quietly  bore  with  its  weakness, 
and  endured  its  crosses;  but  it  persist* 
ently  found  in  her  a  commonplace  work- 
er, fit,  in  its  eyes,  only  to  be  pressed  into 
the  most  wearying  service.  At  first  this 
had  caused  me  great  bitterness  of  heart, 
I  hoped  that  there  might  be  better  days 
in  store  for  us  in  the  future ;  but  through 
all  these  years  of  constantly  increasing 
care  and  sacrifice  I  had  watched  her  pa- 
tient, struggling  life,*  and  one  by  one  my 
hopes  had  been  crushed  out  and  disap- 
peared. Is  it  wonderful  that  a  new  joy 
awoke  in  my  heart,  when  I  contemplated 
our  future  with  reference  to  Nell's  out- 
coming  life.  I  knew  what  she  had  been 
in  her  patient  waiting  during  the  frost- 
time  bf  life ;  I  hoped  now  for  the  genial- 
ity of  the  coming  summer ;  for  the  blos- 
som-time, even  though  it  were  late,  and 
the  winter  that  preceded  it  had  been 
dreary  and  long.  Was  it  too  much  for 
me  to  hope  ? 

Surely,  I  could  not  blame  myself  for 
these  roseate  visions.  I  could  as  well 
have  blamed  the  ice  for  thawing  under  an 
April  sun,  or  the  blossoms  for  blooming 
when  the  south  wind  blows. 

And  shall  I  whisper  a  secret  to  you, 
dear  reader  ? 

I,  too,  had  once  had  glowing  hopes.  I 
could  remember  in  the  long  ago,  away 
back  in  my  young  manhood,  when  I  had 
been  ambitious  to  attain  literary  excel- 
lence, and  when  I  really  believed  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  possible  to  me.  Having 
once  believed  this,  the  vision  had  never 
entirely  vanished.  Years  of  toil  and 
varied  duties  had  smothered  the  aspira- 
tion, but  had  not  entirely  crushed  it  out, 
I  had  walked  throughout  my  life  with 
the  wraith  of  a  "  great  expectation  "  flit- 
ting before  me,  all  the  time  thinking  I 
should  some  time  grasp  and  make  it 
mine. 

How  many  a  brother  clergyman  have 
I,  who  has  travelled  over  the  same  path- 
way ;  who  began  life  with  a  quick,  ac- 
tive mind,  a  head  full  of  thought,  and  a 
heart  full  of  feelbg;  who,  twenty  years 
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ago,  believed  he  should  be  able  to  leave 
some  trace  of  his  existenoe  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  but  who,  after  a  lifetime 
of  labor,  and  such  severe  brain-work  as 
few  of  other  classes  know,  sees  not  a  stray 
waif  along  his  track  7 

"  To  tell  he  lived  and  died."  S(me  of 
the  sacrifices  which  ministers  and  their 
families  make  are  appreciated ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  this  one,  the  greatest  of 
all,  is  little  thought  ofl 

So  little  has  this  idea  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  that  I  believe  mv 
last  sentence  will  be  looked  upon  with 
wonder.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  more 
you  think  of  it,  the  truer  my  words  will 
seem.  Bun  over  in  your  mind  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  you  have  known,  who 
gave  great  promise  in  their  youth ;  of 
whom  the  world  said,  when  it  noted  their 
brilliant  mental  parts,  "  That  young  man 
will  make  his  mark  in  the  world."  Fol- 
low him.  He  rouses  admiration,  and 
wakens  the  almost  adoration  of  the  mass- 
es, through  all  the  first  months  of  his 
public  career.  But  a  few  years  farther 
on,  where  do  you  find  him  7 

He  has  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  desired  to  be  a  faithful 
follower  of  Christ,  and  in  order  to  this 
he  has  shut  himself  out  from  the  many 
avenues  which  open  temptingly  for  him 
in  other  directions.  He  has  been  now 
ten,  or  perhaps  twenty,  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  his  whole 
strength  of  body  and  mind  is  given  to  its 
work. 

How  do  you  find  him  standing  as  a 
mental  force  to  the  community  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast  ?  I  am  forced  to  confess 
for  you  that  you  find  him  occupying  a 
very  moderate  place.  He  is  working 
hard,  doinff  an  immense  amount  of  men- 
tal labor,  but  only  in  quantity  does  it 
astonish  you.  ^fhe  over-work  of  the 
brain  has  sipped  it  of  its  nicety,  and 
whereas  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  &rm- 
er,  or  tradesman,  who  graduated  in  the 
same  college  class  with  much  less  promise, 
is  making  his  mark  in  the  world,  the 
clergyman  is  working  on  without  promi- 
nence of  any  sort,  without  the  applause 
of  men,  feeling  that  it  might  have  been 
otherwise;  but,  —  if  he  be  true-hearted, 


content  in  his  humiliation, — satisfied  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  laid  his  gifts  upon 
an  altar  where  they  are  not  unappreciated, 
and  before  a  master  whose  kindly  recog- 
nition is  more  and  better  than  all  the  ap- 
plause of  men. 

But  let  me  return  &om  this  digresnon, 
to  tell  you  how  we  made  the  two  lines  of 
duty  and  of  pleasure  meet,  and  not  de- 
serting the  one,  introduced  the  other  with- 
out a  painftil  collision. 

When  our  dear  little  society  at  Lyme 
found  that  we  had  come  into  possession  of 
such  a  happy  inheritance,  they  renewed 
their  entreaties  that  we  would  return,  and 
take  up  the  Master's  work  again  in  their 
noidst.  Our  house  was  waiting  for  us,  — 
a  quiet  anchorage  amid  the  drifting  tides 
of  life.  How  long  we  had  longed  for  a 
home  of  our  own,  and  now  it  was  ours. 
Gould  we  resist  such  a  temptation?  I 
have  only  to  tell  you  that  we  did  not  r^ 
sist  it. 

I  announced  to  my  congregation  on  the 
following  Sunday  that  we  were  about  to 
depart  from  them,  as  my  letter  of  resig- 
nation had  already  gone  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Great  surprise  was  expressed,  and  the 
usual  manifestations  of  sorrow  made,  — 
some  of  them  real,  some  feigned;  but 
amid  the  conflicting  emotions  and  expres- 
sions, there  was  enough  of  the  genuine  to 
touch  my  heart,  and  make  it  a  very  sad 
dav  to  me. 

No  minister  can  have  been  a  year  and 
a  half  with  a  people,  sharing  their  jovs 
and  sympathizing  with  their  sorrows,  with- 
out having  wrought  many  tender  links 
between  his  heart  and  theirs.  He  can 
never  know  haw  many,  or  how  tender,  un- 
til the  time  for  sevenng  them  comes. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  painM 
part  of  my  story.  When  it  was  found 
that  we  had  positively  decided  to  go,  and 
that  one  of  our  reasons  for  removal  was 
because  we  could  not  live  upon  our  salary, 
great  surprise  was  expressed. 

Our  committee  asked  us  with  a  reprov- 
ing tone,  if  we  "  could  not  live  on  a  thou- 
sand a  year?" 

At  another  time  we  might  have  been 
irritated  bpth  by  the  manner  and  the  mat- 
ter of  that  question,  but  we  were  too 
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hi^pj  in  the  prospect  of  our  future  to 
.  allow  trifles  to  disturb  us ;  so  we  patient- 
ly replied  that  our  past  experienoe  had 
taught  uk  that  there  were  circumstances 
under  which  we  could  not  live  on  a  thou- 
sand a  year ;  and  that  we  were  very  will- 
ing, if  the  fault  was  ours,  to  leave  the 
place  to  any  one  who  thought  they  eould 
improve  upon  our  experiment.  We  were 
even  benevolent  enou^  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  charge  of  extravagance 
by  going  over  the  list  of  our  past  year's 
expenses,  and  showing,  item  by  item, 
where  that  wonderM  thousand  had  van- 
ished. I  think  our  committee  learned  in 
that  inverview  some  truths  of  which  they 
had  never  before  dreamed. 

They  were  at  least  sufficiently  moved 
to  offer  us  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
dollars  to  our  salary,  and  to  press  urgent- 
ly the  reconsideration  of  our  decision  to 
leave  them.  But  we  had  made  up  our 
minds,  and  the  impulse  of  a  great  hope 
was  leading  us  away. 

We  were  not  checked  in  our  progress 
by  learning  that  we  had  to  spend  five 
hundred  dollars  of  our  newly-acquired 
fortune  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  we 
had  incurred  at  Speedwell.  We  paid 
these  debts  uncomplainingly,  but  the  con- 
viction settled  deep  into  our  hearts  that 
we  could  not  afford  any  longer  to  indulge 
in  a  city  pastorate.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction, we  shook  the  dust  of  Speedwell 
from  our  feet,  and  before  the  summer  dai- 
sies whitened  the  meadows  we  were  away 
in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true 
where  nature  woos  the  heart  lovingly,  and 
the  eager  masses  cannot  contradict  her 
lessons  of  peace. 

Would  you  like  to  be  trusted,  kindly 
reader,  to  peep  behind  the  curtain  widk 
which  we  have  heretofore  veiled  from  the 
rude  world's  gaze  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
our  cottage  home  ?  Do  you  feel  a  curi- 
osity to  know  whether  the  many  hopes  we 
had  indulged  were  realized,  and  whether 
we  found  the  peace,  the  opportunity  for 
work,  and  the  great  reconciliation  with 
God  and  man  which  we  had  expected  7 

We  do  not  mean  to  tell  that  story  in 
words,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  world  would  rather  be  lived  for  than 
talked  to,  and  we  will  try  and  tell  the 


story  of  our  joy  in  our  lives  rather  than 
by  our  words.  If  any  blossoms  spring 
along  our  pathway,  or  rich  fruits  ripen  on 
our  tree  of  life,  these  shall  be  our  testi- 
monies of  joy,  and  your  acceptance  of 
our  right  judgment  in  changing  homes. 


FRAaMENT. 

By  FSxolxsia  "Wrl^l^t. 

Now,  like  a  waif  upon  some  sluggish  stream, 
A  visioa  floats  along  the  poet's  dream; 
Now,  like  the  sunburst  that  suooeeds  the  storm. 
Or  milder  glories  of  the  summer  mom. 
Thoughts  flash  across  the  tablet  of  the  nund. 
Yet  leave  a  wild  eqiblaxonry  behind. 
That,  fashioned  o'er  by  Thought,  and  rectified 
In  Reason's  crucible,  comes  Ibrth  a  tide — 
A  living  fountain — whose  glad  waters  bring 
Health  to  the  soul,  and  needful  nourishing. 

In  every  clime,  —  in  every  age  has  been 
Some  '*  Master-spirit "  ruling  o'er  the  scene; 
Some  eye  flur-seeing,  or  some  hand  that  gave 
Death  to  the  tyrant!  Freedom  to  the  tlavd 
From  earliest  ages  even  until  now 
There  ever  was  "  A  guard  to  meet  the  foe ! " 
Though   fierce    Ambition,   girt   with   savage 

hordes, 
Sought  in  the  weak  to  flesh  her  hungry  swords! 
And  vampyre  Fraud,  with  every  base  design, 
O'erstept  the  limits  set  by  Right  Divine! 
Ay !  though  a  world,  beneath  Oppression's  foot. 
Lies  grov'ling  there,  firom  dastard  terror  mute! 
Yet,  in  that  hour  of  utter  gloom,  we  see 
Some  "  Brutus  "  strike  for  "  Rome  and  Liber- 
ty!" 


Patriotism  !  It  is  used  to  define  so 
many  diversities,  to  j  ustify  so  many  wrongs, 
to  compass  so  many  ends,  that  its  life  is 
killed  out.  It  becomes  a  dead  word  in 
the  vocabulary,  —  a  blank  counter,  to  be 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  game ;  and  that 
flag  which,  streaming  from  the  mast-head 
of  our  ship  of  state,  striped  with  martyr- 
blood  and  glistening  with  the  stars  of 
lofty  promise,  should  always  indicate  our 
world-wide  mission  and  the  glorious  des- 
tinies that  we  carry  forward,  is  bandied 
about  in  every  selfish  skirmi^,  and  held 
up  as  the  symbol  of  every  political  priva- 
teer, ^  f 
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MY  KINS. 

By  IMary  C*.  I*eol£  • 
CHAPTER   II. 

Miriam  had  given  many  farewell  kisses, 
and  in  an  ecstasy  of  late  love  and  home- 
sick longing  assured  Geoffrey  of  anfailing 
faithfiilness ;  and  now  like  a  repentant 
child  she  stood  with  filling  eyes  watching 
the  dear  hills  of  her  native  land  fade 
away  in  the  blue,  blue  sky.  She  remem- 
bered her  lover's  tender  embrace  and  fer- 
vent prayer  for  her  safety  and  happiness, 
and  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  outward- 
bound  steamer  stretched  her  arms  out  long- 
ingly with  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  and 
self-distrust.  What  was  this  world  she  had 
so  madly  dared  and  rushed  upon  ?  She 
had  her  wilful  wish.  She  was  going  to 
see  the  great  heroes  of  whom  she  had 
dreamed,  to  study  the  problem  of  life, 
and  the  riddle  of  human  hearts.  Geof- 
frey's calm  manliness  among  the  hurrying 
city  crowds  had  already  raised  him  large- 
ly in  her  eyes.  If  men  recognized  his 
power,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  equal- 
ity, surely  he  must  be  all  she  wished  and 
hoped.  Oh,  yes,  she  would  always  be 
true  to  him.  It  was  but  fair  and  right 
she  should  see  the  world  and  prove  it. 
Truly  she  was  sorry  for  poor,  dear  papa, 
but  now  she  had  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough,  she  would  never  look  back  till 
every  furrow  in  the  long  row  was  well 
turned. 

Geoffrey  Fleming's  proud  heart  had 
been  wrung  by  affliction  and  grief,  but  he 
would  not  put  forth  a  hand  or  say  a  word 
to  stay  her.  His  wife  must  come  to  him 
from  all  others  out  of  her  own  need,  and 
she  must  feel  no  regret  at  her  choice.  So 
he  blessed  her,  and  let  her  go.  But  for 
him  there  was  but  one  dear  name,  one 
dear  face, — his  Miriam. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peouliar  charm  at- 
tending life  on  shipboard.  A  little  com- 
pany upon  the  uncertain  deep  have  lost 
their  country  and  their  conventionalisms, 
and  heart  knits  to  heart,  and  the  subtle 
sympathies  of  our  natures  make  the 
"whole  world  kin."  Beautiful  women 
are  more  beautiful ;  heroic,  finely-strung 
men  are  more  chivalrous.  Intimacies 
ripen ;  the  long  luxurious  hours  of  leisure 


are  filled  with  dreamy  reverie,  or  beguiled 
by  words  of  enthusiasm  or  romance.  One 
forgets  that  the  world  lies  behind  and 
waits  before,  and  becomes,  for  the  time, 
an  uncertain  citizen  of  sea  end  sky,  ripen- 
ing attachments  as  beautiful  and  as  shad- 
owy as  themselves. 

into  this  charm  walked  Miriam,  as  if 
in  a  waking  dream.  In  this  mimic  world 
there  were  the  good,  the  evil,  the  sub- 
stance, the  shadow,  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness  and  depravity  as  elsewhere. 
But  to  undiscriminating  eyes,  like  Mi- 
riam's, the  novel  world  was  like  a  fairy 
banquet,  where  all  the  guests  were  princes, 
and  all  the  fruits  from  Eden.  The  wise 
have  this  difference  only,  —  that  they  see 
the  princes  and  the  fruits  without  the 
glamour. 

Among  the  passengers  was  one  grace- 
ftil  of  carriage,  lofly  of  mien,  • —  a  very 
Apollo  of  manly  beauty  and  dignity. 
His  forty  years  sat  lightly  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  had  not  yet  drawn  one  line  of 
silver  among  his  thickly  clustering  curls. 
Any  one  studying  this  man  would  have 
failed  to  know  him.  The  broad  brow  and 
sweetly  mobile  mouth  indicated  benevo- 
lence ;  the  eye,  restless  and  questioning, 
seemed  to  measure  powers  with  all  upon 
whom  it  glanced.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a 
scholar,  learned,  even  profound.  His  lips 
flowed  with  a  more  than  mortal  eloquence ; 
he  talked,  indeed,  like  an  angel.  He  had 
been  chaplain  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  ^metimes  by  courtesy  read 
prayers  before  the  passengers.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius,  of  experience,  and  well- 
read  in  worldly  wisdom. 

Such  an  one  it  was  who  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Miriam,  as  if  to  measure  her  strength 
and  test  his  own  powers.  He  was  one 
well  worthy  to  be  her  ideal  hero.  There 
was  no  limit  to  his  lofty  enthusiasms ;  no 
crusade  against  error  in  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  break  a  lance.  He  discoursed 
of  religion,  of  love,  of  poetry.  He  read 
of  duty  and  of  sublimest  hopes,  and  Mi- 
riam's heart  went  out  to  the  inspired 
words  with  a  great  throb  of  sympathy 
and  love.  He  seemed  some  strong  angel, 
eager  in  battle,  glorious  in  victory,  blessed 
in  defence. 

Slowly  he  wiled  away  W  heart    Far 
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back  reproachfully  came  the  memory  of 
Geoffrey,  and  she  prayed  desperately  to 
be  kept  true.  Her  guardian  saw  nothing 
of  this.  He  had  promtsed  her  father  to 
care  for  her  closely ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  business,  polite,  but  self-absorbed,  and 
when  he  had  attended  to  every  physical 
want  of  his  youns  charge,  and  spent  a 
stated  time  each  day  in  her  society,  he 
thought  his  pledge  fulfilled,  and  was  glad 
to  be  away  looking  after  his  valuable 
stores. 

So  no  one  saw  the  cloud  that  was  clos* 
ing  around  Miriam,  least  of  all  herself. 
Where  all  admired  her  beauty,  was  it 
strange  that  one  should  appreciate  it 
above  the  rest  ?  In  her  eyes  he  was  per- 
fect, glorious  beyond  words.  He  stood 
like  some  god  above  common  men,  beloved 
of  the  Lord  and  honored  of  mortals. 
Miriam  prayed  to  be  kept  true;  but 
prayer  has  its  conditions.  If  a  man 
jump  into  the  water,  he  may  pray  forever 
and  it  will  not  help  liis  drowning.  The 
good  Father  demands  faith,  but  he  de- 
mands more  also. 

They  passed  from  cold  northern  skies 
into  tropic  splendor  and  luxuriance.  Gay- 
winged  birds  flashed  amid  the  thick  foli- 
age, and  they  saw  the  drooping  moss  veil- 
ing the  stately  trees,  as  they  crossed  the 
Isthmus.  A  new  life  of  hope  and  beauty 
broke  upon  Miriam  like  a  dream  of  bliss. 
It  was  tibe  land  of  enchantment,  the  hour 
of  passion  and  of  glory.  She  had  never 
imagined  such  wealth  in  nature,  such  god- 
like attributes,  such  divine  genius,  in  man. 

On,  on,  over  the  seas  again,  and  ever 
the  winning  voice  was  in  her  ear.  .They 
walked  and  read  and  dreamed,  and  by 
and  by  the  shores  of  the  golden  land  rose 
up  before  them,  and  Miriam  felt  that  be- 
tween her  new  home  and  her  old  she  had 
lost  her  faithfulness  and  her  heart.  Yet 
when  her  friend  took  her  hand,  as  they 
stood  that  last  day  upon  the  deck,  and  told 
her  how  he  should  miss  her,  how  her  gen- 
tle hand  and  pure  face  had  been  a  pre- 
cious blessing  to  him;  and  when  with 
more  than  a  man's  eloquence  he  told  her 
of  a  great  love  and  besought  her  to  be 
his  wife,  a,  joy  beyond  words  filled  Miri- 
am. She  felt  that  only  in  this  charmed 
presence  could  she  exist  forevermore. 


So  Miriam  left  the  steamer,  once  more 
a  betrothed  maiden,  and  Geoffrey  Flem- 
ing, with  his  man's  strength  and  child's 
tenderness,  said  a  deeper  grace  that  day 
for  his  beloved. 

Go  your  ways,  ye  that  would  condemn! 
This  is  not  the  history  of  an  angel,  but 
of  a  frail  woman,  who  sought  her  ideal 
with  an  innocent  heart,  and  learned  a  bit- 
ter lesson  out  of  God's  great  book  of  life, 
that  it  might  be  an  humble  and  a  con- 
trite one. 

.      #  «:  *  #  #  # 

Glad  faces  and  gloving  hearts  welcomed 
Miriam  to  her  new  home.  In  one  little 
month  she  had  forgotten  the  loyal  heart 
that  was  a  home,  and  garnished  for  her- 
self a  home  in  the  bosom  of  a  stranger. 
As  yet  she  had  written  home  only  of  her 
safety.  There  would  be  time  enough  to 
tell  of  the  noble  treasure  found ;  of  her 
marriage  so  soon  to  come ;  of  the  riches 
and  happiness  in  store. 

Yea,  Miriam,  there  will  be  time  enough, 
—  a  long,  weary  time. 

One  rainy  November  eve,  Miriam  went 
home  to  find  on  her  table  a  brief  busmess 
letter  with  an  English  postmark.  It 
warned  Miriam  Stuart  that  Henry  Gray 
was  a  married  man,  with  a  wife  and 
children  living  in  England.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  angel  form  and  devil's  heart ; 
whose  lips  were  purity,  and  whose  soul 
corruption.  This  was  all  with  proofs  and 
names  she  could  not  doubt  or  dispute. 

Then  the  iron  entered  into  her  soul. 
It  was  come,  —  her  judgment.  Her  idol 
fell,  and  the  scales  from  her  eyes  fell  also. 
But  she  shivered  with  the  shock,  and 
would  gladly  have  been  blinded  forever ; 
for  the  books  were  opened,  and  out  of 
them  she  was  judged.  The  measure  she 
had  given  had  been  measured  to  her  also. 
It  was  harder  to  bear  because  she  had 
deserved  it.  She  hated  the  false  man 
who  had  betrayed  her;  she  hated  her 
own  &lse  heart;  she  lost  faith  in  the 
world  she  had  trusted  and  glorified. 

It  was  truly  ^  dreadful  thing  to  forget 
in  one  short  month  the  tried  heart  of  a 
friend,  or  betray  the  love  of  years ;  but 
a  cup  of  glowing,  sparkling  wine  had 
been  placed  to  her  lips,  and  its  intoxica- 
tion had  betrayed  hetr-  But  of  such  tri- 
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als  God  brings  noble  character  or  shame- 
ful failure. 

Hour  after  hour  she  sat  with  the  fatal 
letter  crushed  in  a  vice-like  grasp.  She 
did  not  faint  or  shriek.  Her  outraged 
womanhood  blushed  with  shame,  —  she 
had  been  won  so  easily,  and  deceived  so 
entirely.  Then  came  thoughts  of  home 
and  of  Geoffrey.  Oh !  for  one  touch  of 
those  tender  clasping  arms,  one  look  of 
love  from  those  honest  eyes,  hers  no  more 
forever.  She  saw  it  now !  How  had  he 
ever  loved  her, — so  mere  a  child,  so  petu- 
lant, so  unworthy?  She  stretched  out 
her  hands  pleadingly ;  — 

"Oh,  Geoffrey!  Geoffrey!"  Then^the 
tears  came  to  soften  the  heart  and  water 
the  seeds  of  strength. 

For  out  of  that  night  of  bitterness  she 
rose  like  a  strong  angel  to  work  and  to 
endure.  She  put  her  silent  stony  despair 
behind  her,  and  as  if  in  very  fear  of  her- 
self planned  out  hard  work  and  severe 
penances.  A  strange  change  had  made 
the  child  a  woman.  She  thanked  God  he 
had  saved  her  from  a  &te  worse  than 
death,  and  asked  a  blessing  on  Geoffrey, 
whom  she  gave  up  from  this  day.  "  I 
will  stay  out  here  two  years,"  she  said ; 
"  then  I  will  write  him  all  this  sad  story, 
and  perhaps  by  that  time  he  may  find  a 
worthier  and  better  love.  I  could  never 
marry  him  now,  —  no,  never !  " 

But  Undine  had  found  her  souL 

CHAPTER  m. 

Two  years  after,  if  you  had  been  at  a 
certain  farm-house  door,  just  beyond  ttie 
river  banks,  you  might  have  seen,  in  the 
gray  morning  twilight,  a  meek  old  horse 
standing  peaceftilly  but  wonderingly  be- 
fore a  clumsy  family  carryall.  Never 
before  in  the  memory  of  old  Kate  had 
she  failed  to  see  the  barn-door  opened 
when  the  first  long  sun-ray  glanced  through 
the  double  door,  or  eaten  oats  at  so  unsea- 
sonable an  hour. 

Uncle  Leonard's  boat  was  high  and 
dry  on  the  shore,  and  for  two  days  his 
familiar  haunts  had  known  him  not.  He 
crept  childishly  round  the  old-fashioned 
house,  touching  old  relics  with  shaking 
fingers,  and  peering  into  the  cold,  dreary 


room  where  his  wife  died  so  long  ago. 
"  Poor  little  girl,  poor  thing,"  he  sigh^; 
and  then,  as  if  a  spell  was  on  hmi,  he 
went  into  Mirry^s  room,  shut  up  and 
silent  for  two  long  years,  smoothed  the 
pillows  lovingly,  and  put  all  her  old  play- 
things in  a  row.  Aiid  Aunt  Patience, 
watdi^  over  a  weakness  in  which  she 
had  no  share,  once  saw  him  kneel  by  the 
long-empty  bed,  and  in  his  quaint  way 
pour  out  his  love  and  his  thanksgiving. 

Old  Kate  waited  outside  to  bring  Mi- 
riam from  the  station.  Two  weary  hours 
already,  and  the  train  not  due  for  four 
yet.  Aunt  Patience  murmured  some- 
thing about  the  merciful  man  being  mer^ 
ciful  to  his  beast ;  and  she  was  sure  she 
was^  glad  Miriam  was  coming  home,  and 
that  she  had  turned  out  a  woman,  whidi 
was  more  than  she  expected. 

"  Patience,"  said  Uncle  Leonard,  "  we 
mid^t  say  grace  this  morning ! " 

The  old  oysterman  had  never  been 
moved  to  such  an  act  before.  Over  the 
neglected  break&st  a  homely  thanksgiving 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  stS^  an- 
gular maiden  sister,  who  had  thou^t  it 
her  duty  to  enter  into  her  closet  daily, 
and  walk  soberly  after  the  manner  of 
untold  generations  of  her  godly  ancestors. 
But  this  prayer,  strong,  upheaving,  broke 
up  the  great  deeps  and  overflowed  their 
eyes  with  tears. 

"  Patience,  she  is  coming  home,  —  my 
little  girl;  please  Gtxl,  she  shall  never 
leave  us  again."  The  old  scarred  face 
lighted  through  its  weadier-beaten  for- 
rows,  with  the  look  the  boy  might  have 
worn  when  he  put  his  arm  round  his  sis- 
ter's neck  at  sdiool,  and  bade  her  not  ciy 
for  he  would  love  her  and  take  care  of 
her  always. 

She  fiunbled  at  her  kerchief;  her  fin- 
gers worked  nervously,  but  they  found 
his  at  last. 

"  Leonard,  I  have  been  hard  and  stem, 
but  I  thought  it  waa  my  duty.  We  were 
so  different,  she  and  I.  Forgive  me  this 
day  for  all  the  past." 

And  still  the  old  horse  waited  outside, 
whOe  this  ever  new,  ever  powerful  story 
of  forgiving  love  was  told.  The  homely 
room  smiled,  I  think,  to  witness  that  un- 
wonted tenderness.  r^  _  _  _  i  ^ 
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"  Nathan,  is  the  shawl  in  7  and  the 
sweet-cakes?  Drive  slow,  boy.  The 
mare's  tired  o'  waitin',  an'll  be  freakj, 
mayhap." 

And  the  hired  boy,  with  a  sly  leer,  (for 
the  sober  mare  had  been  innocent  of  a 
trot  for  years, )  abstracted  a  cake  from  the 
well-filled  basket,  and  drore  on,  down  the 
dew^  road,  to  wait  his  weary  hours  at  the 
station.  • 

Into  the  dawn'  of  a  new  and  strange 
morning,  Leonard  Stas^  old  sea-captain, 
humble  oysterman,  had  entered.  The 
sky  repeated  its  daily  miracle  of  opening 
the  royal  gates  of  glory  on  the  world,  but 
he  had  entered,  once  for  all,  behind  the 
veil,  sunned  the  rough  old  heart  in  floods 
of  morning  brightness,  that  made  him 
henceforth  Christ's  true  knight  and  noble 
ffentleman  till  life's  end.  He  took  the 
nshermen,  and  made  them  sons  of  God. 
Out  of  the  lowliest  hearts,  as  in  the  most 
hidden  places,  bloom  the  fairest  flowers 
of  fledth  and  love. 

No  one  had  known  Geoffrey  Fleming 
to  leave  the  mills  before  till  work  was 
done ;  for  now  he  was  part  owner  in  the 
great  manufactory,  and  had  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  in  his  keeping,  while  the 
head  partner  was  away.  And  the  hands 
lifted  their  caps  to  him,  and  called  him 
'<  Master,"  and  proud  to  say  it,  too ;  and 
the  old  servant  at  the  great  house  never 
met  him  without  a  "  Savin'  yer  presence," 
and  the  humble  bow. 

But  this  warm-breathed  summer  after- 
noon Geoffrey  sat  in  his  study  chair  by 
the  library  window,  in  the  great,  stately 
house  of  his  employer, -— that  house 
where  he  was  adopted  son  and  brother  at 
once. 

The  rose  acacia  dropped  its  pink  bios* 
Boms  upon  the  carpet,  wafted  in  by  the 
sweet,  south  wind,  and  thp  scent  of  the 
lily  and  the  sweetbrier  came  gratefully 
in  upon  the  air.  But  Geomrey  was 
asleep.  His  cheek  pressed  in  upon  the 
dark  green  cushions,  a  happy  smile  upon 
his  handsome  face.  The  labor  at  the 
mills  was  weary,  and  the  weather  was 
warm ;  besides,  look  at  the  business  let- 
ters upon  the  desk.  Surely,  there  is  a 
tear-drop  on  that  one  open  before  us,  —  a 


strange  thing — a  tear  on  a  dry  business 
letter.  It  is  creased  and  worn,  too,  and 
the  hand  is  finer  than  the  rest,  though  we 
read  it  quite  plainly :  — 

"  And,  now,  fether,  after  ypu  have  for- 
given me,  as  I' know  you  will,  tell  all  this 
sad  story  to  Q^oflfrey.  Tell  him  I  feel 
strong  enough  to  be  loyal  to  humble 
truth,  and  so  I  am  coming  home  ;  but 
never  to  him,  no,  never  to  him.  That  I 
will  come  to  him  but  once  more,  and,  in 
prayer  as  befits  one  who  has  so  deeply 
wounded  the  best  heart  that  ever  lived, 
beg  the  forgiveness  he  is  too  good  to  re- 
fuse. And  then  I  will  work  for  others  as 
he  does,  and  ^w  strong  enough  to  give 
him  a  hand  m  heaven,  since  I  was  not 
worthy  to  give  it  here." 

Geoffirey  Fleming's  patient  heart  was  at 
rest.  She  had  come  back,  as  he  said  she 
would;  the  weary  waiting,  the  heavy 
fear  were  over.  God  had  made  her  a 
woman  humble  and  loving,  and  therefore 
worthy  to  be  loved.  Had  any  love  deep- 
er than  oceans  could  quench  kept  these 
two  hearts  pure  for  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  wearing  toil  ?  Was  this  the  rea- 
son why  lone  women,  and  bed-ridden  men, 
loved  the  look  in  his  calm  eyes  as  if  they 
had  seen  God  through  them;  or  that 
while  he  was  blaming  himself  for  his 
earthly  desires  and  fleshly  heart,  others 
had  seen  him  in  this  trial-mmace  walking 
by  one  whose  form  was  as  the  Son  of 
God  ?    I  cannot  tell. 

I  only  know  that  now,  as  a  tired  child, 
he  slept.  A  sweet  hope,  perhaps,  of  the 
time  when  Miriam  would  come  as  she 
promised,  visited  him  as  he  smiled.  He 
did  not  hear  the  gentle  knock,  the  timid 
footstep,  till  the  entering  figure  sobbed  his 
name. 

It  bowed  before  him.  It  clasped  his 
knees  in  broken  prayers. 

«*  Miriam,  my  beloved,  up,  Miriam,  here, 
upon  my  breast." 

"  Nay,  Geoffrey,  never  there  again.  For 
God's  sweet  sake  forgive  me,  and  let  me  go." 

"Sweet  Miriam,  darling  Miriam,  my 
white  dove,  did  you  think  I  would  let  you 
go?" 

"  Geoffrey,  I  was  not  worthy.  I  will 
pray  for  you  always ;  say  that  you  for- 
give me ;  only  say  so.!^  | 
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"You  have  come  back,  my  dear- 
est. Now  we  will  live  and  work  togeth- 
er." 

"His  blessing  be  with  you,  GeoflFrey, 
but  it  must  not  DC.  I  can  never  be  your 
wife." 

'*  Nay,  Miriam,  you  were  but  a  child, 
—  a  tender,  untaught  child.  Now  you 
are  a  woman^  if  it  were  so  now,  it  would 
be  far  different.  As  it  was,  I  can  for- 
give and  forget  it." 

"But  I  can  not.  I  have  shown  you 
my  weakness.     A  wife  should  be  without 

rt  before  her  husband,  noble,  and  wor- 

"  And  so  are  you,  my  heart's  dear  child. 
Unselfishly  you  confessed  what  you  might 
have  kept  hidden ;  nobly  you  rose  above 
despair  to  work  and  pray ;  and  heroical- 
ly you  gave  up  the  love  you  prized.  But 
I  am  not  so  unselfish.  I  want  my  little 
treasure.  I  shall  keep  her  for  manv  a 
day  yet.  She  is  dearer,  purer,  truer,  than 
ever  before." 

"  And  you  indeed  forgive  me,  Geof- 
frey?" 

He  said  so,  with  a  kiss  of  peace  and 
trust. 

By  and  by,  when  the  full  sense  of  rest 
came  back  to  the  heart  that  had  found  its 
home,  Miriam  said  softly,  — 

"  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  your 
name,  my  friend?  Its  beautiful  signifi- 
cance has  comforted  me  many  times." 

"No,  love,  what  is  it?" 
"  Geoffrey  —  it  means  God's  peace. 
Truly  you  have  been  a  God's  peace  to 
me." 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  Miriam's 
wedding-day,  her  husband  took  her  into 
that  same  library,  and,  drawing  a  veil 
from  before  a  picture,  showed  hef  the  im- 
age of  a  fair  young  girl,  with  dark  curls 
and  beaming  eyes,  peeping  out  of  the 
shadow  of  a  hooded  cloak. 

Neither  spoke. 

Then  Miriam  said,  "And* where  is 
Thorpe?" 

"  I)one  to  death  by  genius.  He  left 
this  legacy  to  me." 

"  He  was  a  beautiful  soul,"  said  Mi- 
riam. "  But  I  have  found  a  nobler  ideal, 
and  a  stronger  King." 


SPRIN8. 

TssTEaniT  I  crossed  the  yarrow, 

To  the  woods  that  lie  beyond; 
There  I  heard  the  thrash  and  sparrow 

Prophesying  in  song. 

They  said,  "  The  winter's  reign  is  over; 

Spring  Ib  coming  bright  and  fair; 
Soon  the  red  lips  of  the  clover 

W|^l  kiss  the  dewy  ak." 

Listening  thus  to  thrash  and  sparrow. 

At  my  feet  a  violet  rose; 
To  my  soul,  swift  as  an  arrow. 

Came  profound  repose. 

Then  I  knew  the  thmsh  and  qMirrow 

Did  no  tale  of  fklsehood  ang; 
Then  I  knew  no  distant  morrow 

Would  the  roses  bring. 

I  had  walked  beyond  the  yarrow. 
With  a  spirit  vague,  oppressed; 

At  my  heart  a  gnawing  sorrow, 
A  black  doubt  at  my  breast. 

In  my  life  the  snows  of  winter 

Lay  in  many  chilling  drifts; 
Scarce  a  golden  beam  would  venture 

Through  the  cloudy  rifts. 

But  the  song  of  thrush  and  sparrow. 

And  the  violet's  modest  mien. 
Thawed  the  snow-drifts,  plucked  the  sorrow. 

Changed  the  dismal  scene. 

Then  I  knew  that  spring  comes  ever 

To  the  soul,  as  to  the  earth; 
When  the  winter's  blast  is  fiercest. 

Spring  is  nearest  birth ! 

Slowly  is  each  life  delivered 
From  the  ftimaoe-blasts  of  time; 

But,  at  last,  each  ill  is  shivered 
By  the  hand  divine  I 

Thankful  for  the  lesson  taught  me 
In  my  walk  beyond  the  yarrow, 

Bird-notes  still  are  echoing  round  me. 
Of  the  thrush  and  sparrow. 


Death  makes  a  beautiful  appeal  to 
charity.  When  we  look  upon  the  dead 
form,  so  composed  and  still,  the  kindness 
and  the  love  that  are  in  us  all  come 
forth. 
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By  "M-iBm  Xjatira  "M..  Hnl>bard. 

Tom  Stokes  had  just  come  in^to  a  for- 
tune.  An  old  relative,  whom  he  *had 
never  known,  or  even  heard  of,  had  oblig- 
ingly slipped  off  this  "  mortal  coil,"  and 
leE  him  joint  heir  with  some  unknown 
piece  of  femininety,  on  condition  that  he 
made  her  Mrs.  Tom  Stokes. 

*•  Heigh  ho,  lucky  Tom !  But  where's 
the  girl  ?  and  what's  she  like  7  I  wonder 
if  she's  lovely  as  one  of  that  old  Pagan 
prophet's  houris  I  read  about  once,  or  crab- 
bed and  ugly  as  Bill  Sharpens  brindled 
heifer !  'Twould  relieve  a  fellow's  mind  to 
know  whether  she'd  be  caught  easily  ;  or 
will  she  kick  the  traces  like  that  sorrel  colt 
1  tried  to  break  the  other  day?  Heigh  ho ! " 
(drawling  out  the  exclamation  as  though 
he  was  quite  overcome  with  the  contem- 
plation,) **  Tom  Stokes  a  rich  man !  and  a 
wife  thrown  in  to  boot !  (that  is,  if  I  can 
get  her.)" 

Such  was  the  characteristic  soliloquy 
of  the  aforesaid  individual,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  astounding  intelligence  that  he  had 
just  fallen  heir  to  a  large  fortune.     Born 
in  obscurity,  and  nurtured  in  poverty, 
poor   Tom   was  dazzled,  and  well  nigh 
dazed,  with  the  new  world  the  sight  of  a 
few  yellow  coins  was  unfolding  to  him. 
He  suddenly  found  himself  the  lion  of  the 
country  side.     In  his  verdancy,  he  won- 
dered why  he  had  never  found  out  before 
what  a  great  man  he  was.     But  somehow 
the   sudden  knowledge  didn't  suit  him. 
It  clogged  his  speech,  and  hampered  his 
manners.     From  having  lived  in  these 
parts  from  boyhood,  he  £iew  all  the  great 
folks  of  the  county ;  but  they  had  hith- 
erto greeted  his  appearance  with  an  indif- 
fercDt  stare,  or  ignored  his  presence  alto- 
gether.    But  the  first  time  he  went  out 
after  this  fact  became  known,  he  encoun- 
tered   Mrs.    Judge    Spriggins    and   her 
daughters,  riding  leisurely  along  in  their 
elegant  barouche.     Stepping  one  side  to 
give  room  to  the  lady's  equipage,  he  cast 
a  careless  glance  at  her,  when  to  his  infi- 
nite amazement  she  nodded  her  head  very 
graciously   towards  him,  giving  at  the 
same  instant  a  nudge  to  the  three  Misses 


smiled,  and  nodded,  too.  Tom's  blue 
orbs  dilated  'with  a  sort  of  infantine  won- 
derment, as  he  mechanically  whipped  off 
his  coarse  straw  hat ;  but,  in  the  confu- 
consequent  upon  this  unlooked-for 


sion 

recognition,  he  very  nearly  fell  headlong 
over  a  decayed  stump  that  grew  by  the 
road-side.  By  the  time  he  had  gathered 
himself  up,  the  carriage,  with  its  aristo- 
cratic occupants,  had  passed  on  down  the 
turnpike.  Giving  it  a  momentarily  un- 
conscious stare,  Tom  thrust  his  brown 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  old  woolen 
frock,  and  strode  onward  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with  head  bent,  meditating  upon 
recent  events,  when  he  unexpectedly  came 
upon  Lawyer  Brown,  who  instantly  over- 
whelmed him  with  congratulations,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  was  a  lucky  dog,  and 
hoped  that  whenever  he  had  any  business 
in  his  line,  he'd  give  him  a  call. ,  He  was 
"  always  happy  to  oblige  a  gentlemanly 
client."  Then  everybody  inquired  so 
particularly  after  his  health  that  he  se- 
riously began  to  wonder  if  he  was  really 
growing  thin  and  pale,  and  he  determined 
to  consult  Dr.  Greene  the  very  next  time 
he  went  out. 

On  the  next  Lord's  Day,  he  put  on  his 
best  suit  of  blue  homespun,  and  wended 
his  way  to  church,  taking  his  accustomed 
seat  in  the  choir.  The  minister  took  for 
his  text  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, twenty-fourth  verse.  *  *  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  As  he  read 
it  off  with  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation, 
he  slowly  raised  hie  eyes  until  they  were 
brought  on  a  level  with  the  opposite  gal- 
lery, when  his  visage  assumed  a  terribly 
stenvand  solemn  aspect,  as  though  he  al- 
ready foresaw,  through  a  sort  of  spiritual 
clairvoyance,  the  doom  of  this  second 
Dives.  Tom  was  not  exactly  certain 
whether  it  was  intended  as  a  personal 
warning  or  not;  but  he  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  singular  coincidence 
of  the  minister's  selecting  this  text  the 
first  Sabbath  after  his  accession  to  a  for- 
tune. When  the  choir  rose  to  sing,  his 
voice  struck  in  on  the  bass,  and  rolled  out 
in  clear,  harmonious  cadences.     For^Tom 


Spriggins,  who,  taking  their  cue,  sweetly  |  had  a  well-attuned  voice,  and  critical  ear, 
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albeit  his  knowledge  was  only  such  as  he 
had  picked  up  at  a  ooontry  singing-school. 
Holding  his  note-book  spread  open  before 
him,  he  gradually  warmed  into  enthusiasm, 
until  he  forgot  church  and  people.  But 
as  the  choir  strudk  in  on  the  closing  line 
of  the  anthem,  some  magnetic  instinct 
made  him  raise  his  eyes  from  the  page, 
when  he  suddenly  be<^e  aware  that  he 
was  being  made  the  object  of  a  general 
stare.  Abashed  at  the  discovery,  he  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  embarrassment  by 
malong  a  dive  for  his  pocket-handkerchief; 
but  in  so  doing,  the  psalm-book  slipped 
from  his  nervous  and  trembling  fingers, 
and  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  whiftck  that 
resounded  throughout  the  whole  meeting- 
house. Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he  inad- 
vertently knocked  his  head  against  the 
railing  Uiat  encircled  the  gallery.  This 
60  thoroughly  completed  his  discomfiture 
that  he  sank  down  into  his  seat  over- 
whelmed with  concision.  He  did  not 
make  another  attempt  to  join  in  the  exer- 
cises, but  as  soon  as  the  benediction  was 
pronounced,  walked  hurriedly  down  the 
gallery  stairs,  out  ahead  of  the  already 
moving  congregation,  and  struck  a  bee 
line  for  home,  unmindful  of  the  encour- 
aging smiles  and  shy  glances  that  gleamed 
upward  from  the  fair  faces  of  the  country 
belles.  When  the  people  issued  from  the 
vestibule,  and  scattered  upon  the  grassy 
slope  in  front,  Tom's  long  legs  could  be 
seen  making  hasty  strides  away  in  the 
distance,  his  body  bent  to  an  acute  ande, 
and  his  blue  coat-tails  streaming  out  be- 
hind like  the  pennant  of  a  steamship  un- 
der full  sail.  When  he  reached  home, 
instead  of  going  into  the  house,  he  made 
directly  for  the  bam,  climbed  up  into  the 
loft,  and  threw  himself  out  upon  the  hay 
with  the  impetuous  desperation  of  an 
overgrown  boy  in  the  sulks. 

As  Tom  was  bom  and  bred  a  rustic,  it 
was  unfortunate  for  him,  in  one  sense, 
that  he  also  had  a  keen  perception  of  the 
fact.  Yet  this  same  acute  sensibility, 
which  we  sometimes  see  in  persons  of 
coarse  breeding  and  limited  culture,  is  an 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  latent  refinement,  that,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  in  time  work 
its  way  outward.     Tom  was  so  unfitted 


for  the  position  his  wealth  was  thrusting 
him  into,  and  he  8u£fered  so  intensely  from 
mauvaise  hmte^  that  he  was  fast  coming 
to  think  that  money  was  no  great  addi- 
tioi^to  one's  happiness,  after  all ;  —  a  con- 
clusion, Pdare  say,  many  a  poor  wretch  has 
come  to  who  has  bartered  away  his  man* 
hood  to  obtain  it. 

After  he  had  been  a  rich  man  a  fbw 
weeks,  he  one  day  remembered  that  there 
^as  a  clause  in  his  old  relative's  will  thai 
must  be  complied  with  before  he  could 
come  into  undisputed  legal  possession  of 
his  fortune ;  so  he  set  about  making  ready 
to  go  a-wooing.  Instinctively  feeling 
that  much  depended  upon  first  appear- 
ances, he  went  to  the  unusual  expense  of 
fitting  himself  out  in  a  brand-new  suit  of 
broadcloth,  hiring  Martha  Newton,  tli0 
humble  village  tailoress,  to  make  it  for 
him.  Under  the  magic  power  of  her 
nimble  fingers,  he  found  himself  in  a  few 
days  metamorphosed  into  a  gentleman,  at 
least,  so  far  as  a  suit  of  clothes  could 
make  him  one. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he 
went  into  the  "  Square  room,"  that  was 
never  used  save  on  grand  occasions,  to 
take  a  farewell  look  at  himself  in  the  an- 
tique mirror  that  adorned  the  mantle- 
piece.  His  attire  consisted  of  a  blue 
dress  coat  with  brass  buttons,  bujOT  waist- 
coat, corduroy  breeches,  and  red  top  boot49L 
He  carried  in  one  hand  a  black  beaver, 
fine,  shining,  and  satiny,  and  in  the  other 
a  pair  of  kid  gloves  of  some  prevailing 
hue,  and  that  other  manly  appendage,  — 
a  cane.  There  was  a  trace  of  anxiety 
and  nervousness  visible  in  his  manner  as 
he  entered  the  room,  but  as  he  cau^t  a 
glimpse  of  his  athletic  proportions  in  the 
glass,  the  shadows  dispersed,  the  brow 
smoothed,  and  a  smile  of  mingled  pride 
and  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  honest, 
rustic  features. 

The  lady  whom  he  set  out  so  hopefrdly 
to  seek  on  that  pleasant  summer's  mom- 
ing,  and  with  whose  destiny  his  own  had 
become  so  singularly  allied,  lived  in  a 
town  of  some ''pretentions  not  many  fur- 
longs away,  and  was  known  by  the  sweet, 
patrician  name  of  Lucy  Westleigh.  She 
belonged  to  a  family  who  held  their  posi- 
tion less  from  wealth  than  culture  and 
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high-breeding;  hence,  it  may  naturally 
be  inferred,  had  been  too  delicately  and 
oareiiilly  reared  to  become  the  congenial 
companion  of  a  country-bora  rustic.  But 
an  eccentric  kinsman,  of  whose  existence, 
until  recently,  they  knew  nothing,  had 
adopted  this  whimsical  freak  to  unite  two 
distant  branches  of  his  family.  Lucy 
had  been  duly  notified,  by  the  deceased 
man's  solicitor,  of  the  legacy  awaiting 
her  demand,  and  of  the  conditional  clause 
in  the  will,  compelling  her  to  accept  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  the  co-heir,  or  re^ 
sign  all  claim  to  her  portion  of  the  estate, 
as  the  will  expressly  stated  "  that  in  the 
event  of  either  legatee  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  said  conditioijis,  the  said  legacy 
was  to  revert  to  the  otiier." 

J^r.  and  Mrs.  Westleigh  could  not  con- 
ceal their  annoyance  and  vexation  with  a 
relative  who  would  thus  arbitrarily  and 
injudiciously  dispose  of  their  daughter's 
hand ;  for,  though  properly  appreciating 
the  Ml  value  and  influence  of  money, 
they  were  yet  too  solicitous  for  their 
child's  happiness  to  give  her  to  a  man 
who  could  oflfer  no  more  imposing  creden- 
tials than  a  well-filled  purse. 

As  for  little  Lucy,  she  gave  herself  no 
uneasiness  about  the  matter,  for  she  was 
yet  too  young  to  aspire  simply  to  the 
eclat  of  a  brilliant  establishment,  and 
with  pardonable  girlish  vanity  felt  that 
she  could  get  a  husband  any  day  who 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  take  her  for 
her  own  charming  self.  So  she  awaited, 
with  minded  curiosity  and  interest,  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stokes,  Jr.,  as  he 
announced  himself  in  a  letter  that  pre- 
ceded him.  The  name  itself  was  so  sug- 
gestive of  plebeian  habits  and  tastes  that 
3ie  Westleighs  were  in  a  measure  prepar- 
ed for  the  appearance  of  the  young  wooer, 
when  the  servant,  one  evening  shortly 
afler,  ushered  him  into  the  parlor,  where 
the  family  were  all  assembled. 

As  his  name  was  announced,  every 
person  present  momentarily  suspended 
occupation  or  conversation,  and  looked 
curiously  at  the  new-comer,  who  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  just  inside  the  door,  without 
moving  a  peg,  as  though  his  feet  were 
glued  fast  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Westleigh, 
who  was  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 


the  word,  after  an  instant's  hesitation, 
went  forward  and  greeted  the  young  man 
with  well-bred  and  kindly  hospitality, 
introducing  him  afterwards  to  the  various 
members  of  the  family. 

When  Tom  entered  the  room,  Lucy 
was  sitting  upon  a  footstool,  engaged  in 
the  undignified  occupation  of  building 
block  houses  and  leaning  towers  from  a 
collection  of  chess  and  backgammon  men, 
for  a  baby  brother.  Absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  the  visitor,  she  still  retained 
her  lowly  attitude,  when  her  father  reach- 
ed her,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of 
the  room.  Startled  into  momentary  self- 
consciousness,  the  color  deepened  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  rose  and  held  out  her  hand, 
which  Tom  touched  as  gently  as  though 
it  was  a  fragile  toy  he  was  fearftil  of 
crushing,  instead  of  lovely,  healthy  flesh 
and  blood  as  it  was ;  while  his  own  bronzed 
features  paled  and  reddened  alternately, 
until  they  finally  shaded  off  into  deep 
crimson. 

Observing  his  embarrassment,  Mr. 
W led  him  off  to  a  seat,  and  com- 
menced a  friendly  conversation.  But 
poor  Tom  was  so  evidently  ill  at  ease 
that  it  made  one  sympathetically  nervous 
to  look  at  him.  He  hitched  about  in  his 
seat,  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose 
divers  and  sundri^  of  times,  tilted  his 
chair  on  one  leg  to  the  inward  uneasiness 
of  the  hostess,  who  momentarily  expect- 
ed to  see  the  delicate  piece  of  parlor  far* 
niture  broken  or  disjointed;  and  finally 
ended  by  bringing  it  heavily  down  upon 
the  back  of  Lucy's  favorite  little  terrier, 
which  had  been  snuffing  suspiciously 
around  his  legs.  At  which  the  unfortu- 
nate cur  fled  precipitately  toward  its  mis- 
tress, limping  and  yelping  piteously, 
where  it  curled  itself  under  the  protect- 
ing folds  of  her  dress,  and  savagely  eyed 
the  obnoxious  intruder.  As  Lucy  stooped 
to  soothe  the  ire  of  her  canine  pet,  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  suppressed  merriment, 
but,  too  well  bred  to  add  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  stranger,  all  traces  of  it 
had  vanished  when  she  looked  up  again. 
In  the  commotion  caused  by  this  incident 
Tom  managed  to  slip  away,  promising  to 
come  next  day  to  dinner. 

As  the  host  returned  from  showing  his 
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guest  to  the  door,  there  followed  a  good 
deal  of  fun  and  laughter  at  the  expense 
of  Lucy's  rustic  suitor.  As  for  Tom, 
none  but  bashful  people  can  ever  under- 
stand how  much  the  interview  cost  him, 
or  with  what  a  distressed  flutter  of  feel- 
ing he  walked  back  to  his  hotel.  Prom- 
inent above  all  other  sensations,  however, 
because  less  transitory,  was  the  impression 
made  on  his  heart  by  Lucy.  Never, 
probably,  in  all  his  life  before,  had  he 
met  on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with 
so  much  beauty  and  grace.  In  his  own 
expressive  language,  he  was  literally 
"  done  for."  "  Win  her  he  would,  or  his 
name  was  not  Tom  Stokes.'*  For  a  brief, 
passing  moment,  after  the  first  tumultu- 
ous emotions  of  excitement  had  subsided, 
he  exulted  in  the  thought  that  personal 
interests  must  advance  his  suit. 

The  next  day,  per  agreement,  Tom 
came  to  dinner.  How  he  got  through 
with  it,  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
tell.  But  as  the  story-writer  is  supposed 
to  know  everything  that  relates  to  his 
hero,  whether  he  sees  it  or  not,  or  in  lieu 
of  actual  facts  invent  them  for  the  occa- 
sion, I  can  say  that  mine  was  guilty  of 
gross  violations  of  table  etiquette,  and 
perpetrated  a  series  of  ludicrous  mistakes 
and  blunders,  which,  in  consideration  of 
his  ignorance,  was  treated  as  more  amus- 
ing than  serious.  For  instance,  he  would 
eat  with  his  knife  instead  of  his  fork, 
quite  regardless  of  the  quantity  he  took 
at  a  mouthful.  And  then  again,  appar- 
ently unobservant  of  the  delicate  linen 
napkin,  encircled  with  its  beautiiul  ring 
of  chased  silver,  or,  as  transpired  after- 
wards, deeming  it  for  other  purposes,  he 
extracted  from  his  coat-pocket,  at  inter- 
vals, a  flowered  bandanna  of  rather  extrav- 
agant dimensions,  which  he  applied  to 
his  lips  aftd  streaming  forehead.  Cap- 
ping the  climax  at  dessert,  by  proceeding, 
in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  to  wash  his 
hands  in  the  bohemian  glass  finger-bowl 
that  stood  near  his  plate,  using  the  afore- 
said napkin  for  a  towel.  As  this  feat  was 
being  enacted,  there  was  a  rising  smile  on 
the  faces  of  the  juvenile  members,  but  a 
warning  look  from  the  punctilious  host 
checked  any  latent  demonstration  of  the 
kind. 


After  dinner,  Tom  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  his  host,  and  the  two  retired  to 
the  library.  ^  Though  anticipating  its  ob- 
ject, Mr.  W was  at  loss  for  a  reply. 

For  while  experiencing  a  paternal  solici- 
tude for  his  daughter's  interest,  he  yet 
realized  the  incongruity  of  such  a  union. 
Hence,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  refer  him  to  the 
young  lady  herself,  feeling  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  his  chances  in  that 
quarter  were  dubious. 

But  Tom  exhibited  equal  tact  and  del- 
icacy, by  at  present  confining  his  advances 
to  mere  polite  attentions,  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  time  to  pave  the  way  to 
something  more  tender  and  definite. 

You  often  meet,  among  what  are  termed 
the  better  classes,  persons  who  hesitate  or 
decline  to  recognize  a  man  because  his 
coat  is  not  of  the  latest  cut,  or  that  acci- 
dent has  not  given  him  an  entree  to  the 
society  of  the  haut'ton,  or  for  some  other 
equally  unimportant  reason.  A  mani- 
festation that  generally  argues  the  exist- 
ence of  a  feeling  of  social  insecurity. 
But  Mr.  Westleigh,  being  altogether 
above  this  sort  of  snobbish  pride,  could 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  moral  worth 
and  talent  under  whatever  guise  it  ap- 
peared. Brought  by  circumstances  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  subject  of 
my  story,  he  learned  that  his  native  abil- 
ities were  of  a  calibre  that  needed  only 
the  polishing  touch  of  an  experience 
lapidary  to  convert  his  mind  into  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  Therefore,  though  his 
manners  were  awkward,  and  sometimes 
boorish,  he  treated  him  with  the  same 
dignified  courtesy  be  maintained  toward 
other  guests. 

But  with  Lucy,  who  had  not  her  fa- 
ther's ripe  understanding  and  judgment 
to  direct  her  impulses,  he  made  silch  slow 
progress  that  it  was  heart-wearisome. 
Divested  of  the  character  of  a  suitor,  she 
might,  perhaps,  have  looked  upon  him 
more  favorably,  for  she  was  compelled, 
in  spite  of  her  preconceptions,  in  time, 
to  acknowledge  his  sterling  good  sense 
and  uniform  kindness  of  heart.  But, 
standing  as  he  did  in  the  light  of  a  lover, 
every  awkward  movement  and  every  un- 
graceful gesture   became   exaggerated  a 
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thousand-fold  in  her  eyes.  To  make  mat- 
ters still  worse,  he  was  invariably  over- 
come by  a  painfol  self-oonscioosness  if, 
by  chanoe,  he  found  himself  alone  with 
her  for  a  single  instant ;  and  yet,  from 
some  strange  oontrariety  of  feeling,  he 
was  forever  seeking  just  such  opportuni- 
ties. 

Days  rolled  into  weeks,  and  yet  Tom 
showed  no  signs  of  returning  to  his  coun- 
try home.  To  all  appearances  he  had 
become  permanently  located.  He  sought 
Lucy's  society  constantly.  When  with 
him,  she  did  not  actually  repel  his  ad- 
vances, yet  her  manner  was  so  &r  from 
encouraging  that  any  but  a  less  sincere 
lover  would  have  given  up  the  pursuit  as 
hopeless.  But,  apparently,  there  was  no 
such  word  as  fiiilure  in  his  vocabulary, 
for  he  manifested  a  persevering  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  that  would  argue  success 
if  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
any  other  object.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
poor  fellow  was  kept  in  a  most  unenvia- 
ble frame  of  mind,  for,  as  Lucy  was  both 
sensible  and  pleasing,  she  had  a  score  of 
admirers  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
paying  court  to  her,  any  one  of  whom  she 
seemingly  preferred  to  our  hero,  so  that 
his  happiness  ebbed  and  flowed,  according 
to  circumstances.  Fluctuating  hourly 
between  hope  and  jealousy,  he  watched 
closely  the  manners  of  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers, to  discover,  if  possible,  the  secret 
of  each  one's  agreeability.  There  was 
one  among  the  number  who  %*equently 
sent  her  rare  and  costly  exotics,  which  he 
noticed  she  seemed  to  prize  very  highly. 
Determined  not  to  be  superseded  or  out- 
done in  gallantry,  he  set  out  one  morn- 
ing in  search  of  flowers.  Ooming  upon  a 
pretty  suburban  garden,  he  ^pied  a  col- 
lection of  gay-colored  annuals,  and,  not 
being  aware  that  they  could  be  purchased 
of  regular  venders,  he  leapt  lightly  over 
the  low  fence  and  plucked  a  nosegay, 
which  he  bore  in  triumph  back  to  Lucy, 
and  presented,  with  such  a  look  of  intense 
pleasure  beaming  from  his  honest  face, 
that  it  invested  his  manners,  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  an  air  of  exceeding  grace. 
Lucy  was  too  well-bred,  and  I  may  truth- 
fully say  kind-hearted,  too,  not  to  accept 
the  offering  in  the  spirit  it  was  made ; 


but  there  was  a  shy  gleam  of  merriment 
under  the  shadow  of  her  drooping  lashes, 
as  she  gravely  inhaled  the  odor  of  the 
bright  yellow  marigolds  and  equally  bril- 
liant crysanthemums,  dropping,  in  the 
mean  time,  such  a  charming  little  courtesy 
as  sent  unsophisticated  Tom  back  to  his 
hotel,  radiant  with  happiness  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  experi- 
ences of  Tom's  town  life  was  associated 
with  his  Sabbath  devotions.  Hovering 
forever  near  his  mistress,  and  anxious  to 
conciliate  her  tastes  and  wishes  in  every- 
thing, and  being  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
with  no  predilections  in  favor  of  one 
church  or  another,  he  naturally  nought 
the  one  in  which  she  worshipped.  But, 
accustomed  from  boyhood  to  a  simple,  pu- 
ritanical mode  of  worship,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  fiimiliarize  himself  with  the 
imposing  ritual  of  the  service.  So  that 
though  conscientiously  devout,  yet  the 
music,  and  the  monotonous  flow  of  voices, 
as  the  congregation  recited  the  sacred 
lessons,  invariably  magnetized  him  into 
such  a  somnolent  state  of  mind  and  body 
that  the  service  erelong  became  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  words  and  sounds. 

One  warm  Sabbath  morning,  as  the 
summer  was  verging  into  autumn,  over- 
come by  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  lulling  influences  I  have  mention- 
ed, he  gradually  and  unconsciously  wan- 
dered off  into  dreamland.  His  sleeping 
thoughts  taking  up  the  train  of  his  wak- 
ing ones,  he  dreamed  ever  and  again  of 
Lucy,  until  he  believed  himself  going 
through  the  scene  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  her,  living  over  again  the  excite- 
ment and  embarrassment  of  the  hour, 
with  the  obnoxious  terrier  sniffing  at  his 
feet ;  when,  animated  by  a  spite  that  was 
evidently  the  expression  of  his  waking 
moments,  he  essayed  a  kick  at  the  imag- 
inary little  brute,  hitting,  instead,  his 
cane,  that  stood  poised  against  the  side  ot 
the  pew,  tumbling  it  down  with  a  bang 
that  thoroughly  electrified  the  nerves  of 
the  silent  congregation.  This  occurrence 
instantly  stained  Tom  into  a  wide-awake 
attitude,  and,  as  the  multitude  looked 
hastily  about  in  questioning  surprise,  he, 
with  a  ooolness  and  nonchiuanoe  hitherto 
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quite  foreign  to  him,  quickly  aBBumed  a 
look  of  innocent  eurprise,  and  looked 
about,  too,  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
Lucy  and  two  or  three  of  her  young  asso* 
ciates,  who  comprehended  mattera  at  a 
glance,  and  who,  like  most  yery  youthful 
people, 'Were  apt  to  fall  into  convulsive 
merriment  in  just  those  places  and  times 
when  they  should  not.  Like  most  lovers, 
Tom  was  exceedingly  sensitive  about  being 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  merri- 
ment in  the  presence  of  his  lady-love,  so 
that  the  mortification  he  experiopced  over 
this  little  incident  was  sufficient  to  keep 
him  wide  awake  in  future. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  person 
ever  8#  illiterate  and  unpolished  in  man- 
ner to  constantly  associate  with  people  of 
refinement  and  culture,  without  instinc- 
tively, as  it  were,  acquiring  a  certain  de- 
gree of  outward  grace,  so  Tom's  blunder- 
ing awkwardness  of  manner  gradually 
wore  off,  and  his  violations  of  custom  and 
good  taste  became  daily  less  frequent. 
But,  unhappily,  while  bemg  brought  into 
the  sphere  of  these  refining  innuences, 
his  perceptions  were  becoming  so  tutored 
as  to  render  him,  by  d^rees,  sensitively 
alive  to  his  own  personal  and  educational 
deficiencies. 

Had  he  been  disposed  to  accept  of  a 
bogus  kind  of  patronage  and  friendship, 
he  could  have  found  plenty,  who,  from 
selfish  or  sycophantic  motives,  would  have 
pa^d  homage  to  his  wealth.  But  with  a 
heart  and  mind  as  yet  unsullied  by  any 
base  or  impure  emotions,  his  intuitions 
were  sufficiently  clear  and  defined,  as 
every  good  man's  will  be,  to  detect  the 
spurious  gentility  that  so  often  passes 
current  in  society.  In  consequence  of 
this  subtle,  interior  sense,  1  question  if 
he  was  as  happy  at  this  time  as  when  a 
ploughman  tilling  his  native  soil;  for  then 
he  was  content  and  happy,  because  he 
knew  nothing  outside  of  that  life.  But 
now,  with  a  mind  partially  awakened  to 
the  wants  of  his  nature,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  new  position,  he  was  wretched 
and  miserable.  Beginning  to  understand, 
as  he  did  at  this  period,  how  much  the 
lack  of  educational  and  personal  graces 
of  mind  and  manner  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness,  he  became  conscious,  for 


the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  a  feeling  of 
envy.  For,  as  often  happens  with  people 
who  have  been  so  rapidly  elevat€Ml  to  a 
high  social  position  as  not  to  have  had  a 
chance  to  acquire  the  necessary  culture 
to  fill  it,  he  experienced  a  corresponding 
self-abasement,  that  made  him  sometimes 
feel  as  though  he  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  for 
that  unconscious  air  of  high  breeding 
that  distinguished  the  Westleighs.  But 
this,  money  alone  could  not  purchase. 

With  a  vague  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  his  way,  he  yet  resolv- 
ed to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  a  pro- 
posal in  due  form.  Circumstances,  as  it 
happened,  favored  this  resolution,  in  fact, 
rather  precipitated  it ;  for,  calling  at  Mr. 
W.'s  one  day,  about  the  time  he  came 
to  the  decision,  he  was  told  by  the  serv- 
ant that  he  would  find  Miss  Lucy  in  the 
garden.  Going  thither  in  quest  of  her, 
he  found  her  seated  in  a  small  summer- 
house,  with  her  work-basket  by  her  side, 
engaged  in  sewing.  She  smiled  pleasant- 
ly as  she  bade  him  good  morning ;  aside 
from  this,  exhibited  no  emotion  whatever, 
but  kept  on  with  her  sewing  in  a  way 
that  aggravated  poor  Tom's  pent-up  feel- 
ings intensely.  As  he  watched  her  stitch 
away  industriously  at  the  cambric  muslin, 
he  felt  the  hot  blood  coming  to  his  face, 
and  his  courage  slowly  oozing  out  at  his 
finger-tips.  I)eterroined,  however,  not 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  and  inspired 
by  a  coufage  that  waa  the  offering  of 
excitement,  he  stammered  forth  a  deela- 
ation  of  love,  which,  though  not  told  in 
the  ohoieest  English,  was  yet  eloquent 
with  intense  feeling.  Lucy  hesitated  and 
demurred.  The  important  interests  pend- 
ing have  made  her  worldly-wise  within  the 
last  few  months.  8he  cannot  yet  decide 
whether  she  will  resign  her  fortune,  or 
marry  this  young  man,  whose  lack  of  cul- 
ture would  render  him  in  every  way  an 
uncongenial  husband. 

I  hope,  kind  reader,  you  will  not  es- 
teem her  less  for  this ;  for,  in  all  prob- 
ability, if  you  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  private  histories  of  your  neigh- 
bors, who  no  doubt  are  all  very  good  peo- 
ple in  the  main,  you  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  this  same  halting  between  world- 
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1 J  interests,  and  the  conscientious  prompt- 
ings of  the  higher  nature.  I  regret  to 
see  that  this  giving  monetary  interests 
the  first  consideration  is  not  confined 
to  strictly  business  matters  ajone,  but  it 
enters  largely  into  this  same  question  of 
marriage,  that  inevitably  involves  the 
Kfe-long  happiness  or  misery  of  two  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  until  a  man's  respecta- 
bility ceases  to  be  gauged  by  the  number 
of  comer-lots  he  owns,  every  person  will 
become  more  or  less  infected  by  this  mer- 
cenary spirit.  In  a  case  like  the  present 
one,  many  men  would  have  consoled  them- 
selves for  any  humiliating  rebuflfe  by  the 
prospect  of  the  additional  fortune  that 
would  fell  to  the  unsuccessful  suitor. 
But  to  a  man  of  Tom's  earnest  character 
everything  else  gave  way  in  the  presence 
of  the  strong,  living  affection  that  had 
taken  hold  of  him. 

Although  Lucy  had  not  given  a  decided 
negative,  yet  her  manner  encouraged  him 
80  little  that  he  at  length  apparently  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  or  had  other  designs  in 
view,  for  he  shortly  after  left  town.  For 
a  long  time,  the  only  definite  information 
the  Westleighs  could  obtain  of  his  do- 
ings was  that  he  was  living  in  a  quiet 
country  place,  known  only  to  the  public 
from  its  being  the  location  of  some  popu- 
lar institution  of  learning,  and  that  he 
made  drafts  on  his  bankers  at  stated  in- 
tervals ;  for,  though  no  legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  in  regard  to  the  will  pend- 
ing, during  the  period  of  his  absence,  yet 
there  were  plenty  of  moneyed  men  who 
were  willing  to  make  liberal  advance  on 
the  strength  of  his  prospective  fortune. 
The  genenal  impression,  among  such  as 
had  an  inkling  of  matters,  was  that  he 
had  probably  settled  down  in  some  ob- 
scure country  town,  where  he  could  play 
the  role  of  great  man  and  patron  without 
fear  of  rivalry. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Lucy,  who  was  still 
sought  by  a  host  of  admirers,  yet  held 
herself  "  fancy  free."  It  would  be  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  she  did  not  some- 
times cast  a  thought  after  the  man  with 
whose  fate  so  many  of  her  own  interests 
were  involved ;  yet  it  would  be  diverging 
equally  as  wide  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
hJB  absence  was  a  source  of  regret.     She 


was  a  good-tempered,  impulsive  girl,  yet 
too  young  to  be  governed,  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  altogether  by  mercenary  consider- 
ation. Consequently  other  objects  and 
interests  soon  took  her  thoughts  from  the 
weighty  ones  I  have  narrated. 

Two  years,  or  it  may  be  three,  subse- 
quent to  these  events,  it  was  one  day 
rumored  about  among  a  group  of  idlers, 
such  as  may  always  be  found  lounging 
about  the  offices  and  corridors  of  hotels, 
that  a  stranger  who  had  just  arrived  had 
booked  himself  as  Thomas  Stokes,  Jr. 
The  circumstance  caused  quite  a  buz^  of 
curiosity  among  those  who  had  formerly 
known  our  hero;  but  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  so  unlike  the  aforesaid  indi- 
vidual, that  it  was  only  the  similarity  of 
name  that  caused  them  Ho  entertain  the 
idea  for  one  instant  that  it  might  be  he. 
The  stranger,  though  plainly  attired  in  a 
suit  of  gray  tweed,  was  evidently  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  his  per- 
sonality, for  he  held  himself  politely 
aloof  from  those  about  him. 

But  to  the  reader  I  may  as  well  admit, 
without  any  circumlocution,  that  he  was 
none  other  than  our  quondam  acquaint- 
ance, Tom  Stokes,  metamorphosed  this 
time  into  a  veritable  gentleman.  During 
the  term  of  his  absence,  when  the  public 
imagined  him  lording  it  over  the  denizens 
of  some  obscure  country  village,  he  had 
put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  com- 
petent teachers,  and  had  been  laboring 
hard  to  make  amends  for  his  early  disad- 
vantages. What  he  had  at  first  under- 
taken from  motives  of  wounded  pride,  he 
afterwards  pursued  for  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge itself.  That  his  efforts  had  been 
successful  was  attested  in  the  general 
toning-down  of  the  whole  man,  in  the 
speaking  eye,  glowing  with  a  new-born 
intelligence,  and  a  latent  power  that  man- 
ifested itself  in  an  unobtrusive  self-pos- 
session. 

As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
quitted  his  hotel,  and  wended  his  way  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Westlei^.  Either 
by  chance  or  deliberate  intention,  he  ar- 
rived there  at  about  the  same  hour  he 
first  made  their  acquaintance.    It  hap- 
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pened  that  the  &milj  were  similarly 
assembled.  He  sent  in  his  card  As 
the  bit  of  pasteboard  passed  from  one  to 
another  around  the  family  circle,  a  broad 
smile  illumined  the  face  of  each ;  but  it 
instantly  vanished,  as  the  servant  ushered 
into  the  room  a  young  man  of  gentleman- 
ly exterior,  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  all 
supposed  to  be  a  stranger.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  look  of  undisguised 
astonishment  visible,  as  it  told  them  that 
it  was  veritable  Tom  Stokes  himself,  or 
Thomas,  or  Mr.  Stokes,  as  he  was  here- 
after respectfully  called. 

Afl^r  the  first  momentary  surprise, 
Mr.  Westleigh,  who  had  always  rather 
liked  the  young  man,  stepped  forward 
'  and  greeted  him  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
After  the  ice  was  once  broken,  the  family 
soon  gathered  «bout  him,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  a  hearty  pressure  of  the 
hand.  As  Lucy  approached,  hesitatingly, 
he  advanced  a  step  or  two  and  smilingly 
proffered  his  hand;  but  if  he  felt  any- 
thing beyond  the  mere  polite  expression 
of  regard  it  conveyed,  his  look  did  not 
betray  it.'  Before  the  evening  was  over, 
Lucy  came  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  he 
was  very  much  changed,  as  indeed  he 
was ;  for  his  face  had  lost  the  old  tell- 
tale habit  it  once  had  of  revealing  all  he 
felt,  and,  instead  of  the  joyous  and,  I 
might  add,  unsophisticated  expression  it 
wore  in  his  untutored  state,  it  now  bore 
the  impress  of  thought  and  seriousness, 
that  bespoke  the  late  student. 

Though  Lucy  was  probably  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  herself,  yet  the  pas- 
sage of  time  had  wrought  some  impor- 
tant changes  in  her,  too.  The  maturity 
which  two  or  three  years  had  given  to 
her  character  had  added  a  dignity  to  her 
girlish  graces  that  made  her  even  more 
charming  than  formerly.  So  thought 
Tom,  at  least. 

From  this  evening,  he  was  tacitly  rein- 
stated into  his  old  position  in  the  family, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  Lucy.  To  her 
his  attentions  were  of  that  indefinite, 
non-committal  kind  that  made  it  difficult 
to  determine  whether  his  feelings  towards 
her  had  undergone  any  change  or  not. 
If  they  were  still  the  same,  he  had 
learned  how  to  conceal  them  under  the 


mask  of  conventionalism.  With  her, 
however,  matters  from  this  time  on  as- 
sumed quite  a  different  aspect.  Throwi!, 
as  she  constantly  was,  into  the  compan- 
ionship of  an  agreeable,  intelligent-mmded 
man,  who,  if  he  did  not  openly  assume 
the  character  of  a  lover,  yet  paid  her  a 
thousand  and  one  of  those  nameless  at- 
tentions that  are  sure,  in  time,  to  work 
their  way  to  the  heart,  she  found  herself, 
before  Edie  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  so 
warmly  interested  in  him  that  she  made 
up  her  mind  if  he  should  ever  renew  his 
proposals  to  her  again  she  should  certain- 
ly accept  him.  fiut  this  determination 
she  hid  away  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her 
own  heart;  for  our  Tom  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  betray  his  intentions. 

At  a  time  when  his  mind  was  in  its 
crude,  undeveloped  state,  to  obtain  Lucy's 
hand  in  marriage  had  been  the  paramount 
object  of  his  desires,  which  he  felt  he 
must  purchase  at  any  cost.  But  since 
education  had  opened  its  resources,  and 
revealed  to  him  the  many  noble  aims  and 
objects  of  life,  he  felt  that  anything 
short  of  her  undivided  affection  would 
not  render  him  satisfied  and  happy.  If 
he  could  not  secure  thb,  he  would  turn 
his  thoughts  and  attention  to  some  one  of 
the  numerous  pursuits  which  the  world 
offers  to  every  energetic  working  man, 
where,  absorbed  in  active  labor,  he  would 
learn,  in  time,  to  live  happily  without  it. 
But  let  a  person  be  ever  so  discreet  and 
careful,  it  is  not  possible  to  always  so 
tutor  one's  acts  and  conversation  as  not 
to  betray,  in  some  unguarded  moment,  by 
look  or  tone,  the  existence  of  any  deep 
feeling.  And  so  I  suppose  it  proved 
with  our  lovers ;  for,  through  some  mys- 
terious revelation,  they  came,  in  time,  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  true  state  of  each 
other's  hearts.  The  result  was,  a  second 
proposal  from  Tom,  an  affirmative  answer 
from  Lucy,  and,  —  a  marriage. 

Subsequently,  in  making  out  the  neces- 
sary papers,  by  which  the  estate  of  their 
deceased  relative  was  transferred  to  them, 
as  legal  heirs,  they  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  codicil  was  appended  to  the 
will,  which  required  our  hero  to  merge 
his  plebeian  surname  into  the  more  patri- 
cian one  of  Westleigh,  or  forfeit  his  pos- 
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sessions.  This  whim  —  to  his  honor  be 
it  said  —  was  scarcely  to  his  taste ;  as, 
however  willing  he  might  once  have  been 
to  put  out  of  sight  every  evidence  of  his 
'plebeian  origin,  he  was  not  solicitous  to 
do  so  now.  For,  since  he  had  emerged 
from  his  low-bom  condition  into  the  light 
of  a  higher  knowledge,  he  had  found  that 
no  fortuitous  circumstance  of  birth  or  for- 
tune di^ified  a  name,  unsupported  by  the 
unblemished,  self-sustaining  character  of 
the  man  himself.  Not  considering  it  judi- 
cious, though,  to  sacrifice  important  in- 
terests on  a  mere  question  of  taste,  he 
finally  compromised  the  matter  by  assum- 
ing hereafter  the  name  of  Thomas  Stokes 


Chicago^  Bl. 

ON  RECOVERINa  FROM  ILLNESS. 

By  Fannie  "Frenoh^ 

Down  towards  the  shadowy  Tale 
My  wandering  feet  have  been; 

I  heard  the  song  of  the  boatman  pale 
Who  calls  for  the  souls  of  men. 

I  oanght  a  sound  of  his  dipping  oars. 
And  a  sight  of  the  deep,  dark  stream; 

I  thought  I  heard  its  sullen  roar. 
Or  was  it  all  a  dream? 

And  borne  above  that  sullen  roar. 
The  strains  of  a  seraph  band; 

And  far  beyond,  on  the  other  shore^ 
A  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  land. 

And  oh,  that  beautiAil  land  was  bright. 

Beyond  what  eyes  have  seen; 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glorious  light 

Were  its  •*  fields  of  living  green." 

I  longed  to  cross  the  sullen  stream; 

I  listened  for  the  boatmin*s  call; 
I  longed  to  wake  from  earth*s  dull  dream. 

And  be  firee  fh>m  its  binding  thrall. 

Unwilling,  my  feet  turn  back 

To  what  we  here  call  life; 
To  tread  again  the  beaten  track. 

And  join  the  noisy  strife. 

Oh,  how  we  miscall  life  and  death. 

The  terms  we  so  misgive: 
'Tis  only  when  we  yield  our  breath 

That  we  begin  to  live. 
Wyoming,  Feb.  0, 1864. 


LABOR  THE  ANTIDOTE  OF  SORROW. 

Sjr  O.  A^  S. 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  better  for 
the  sad  and  desponding  soul  than  active 
employment.  We  have  known  a  mother 
so  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  baby  that 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and, 
refusing  to  see  any  one,  did  nothing  but 
weep  and  lament.  So  agonizing  was  her 
sorrow  that  her  husband  feared  her  mind 
was  leaving  her.  It  bappened  one  day 
that  her  cook  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  was  no  one  but 
the  mistress  to  get  the  dinner.  So  she 
came  out  of  her  darkened  room  and  went 
to  work  in  the  kitchen ;  and  as  Bridget 
continued  unwell  for  several  days,  and 
she  disliked  a  change,  she  did  the  house- 
work for  a  fortnight,  and  then  resumed 
her  usual  place  in  society,  her  grief  none 
the  less  poignant,  perhaps,  but  her  reason 
awakened  to  the  &ct  that  she  had  got 
something  to  do,  though  the  care  of  her 
baby  had  been  transferred  from  her  hands 
to  those  of  the  angels. 

But  there  are  sorrows  in  this  world 
which  cannot  thus  be  healed.  Then 
comes  in  endu];^nce,  calm,  silent,  patient 
endurance.  And  we  believe  there  is  no 
sublimer  power  in  the  soul  than  this. 
For  what  is  endurance  ?  To  look  calmly 
upon  the  shifting  scenes  of  time,  and 
watch  the  death-struggles  of  our  fairest 
hopes ;  to  resign  ourselves  silently  to  the 
bitterest  of  disappointments ;  to  bear  pa- 
tiently the  abuse  of.  confidence,  the  be- 
trayal of  trust,  the  treachery  of  promise ; 
to  listen  for  the  song  of  joy,  and  hear 
only,  forever  and  ever,  the  melancholy 
murmur  of  a  grief  that  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves;  to  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake,  but  have  no  chance  to 
retrieve  it;  to  know  that  we  must  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  a  broken  heart. 

Endurance !  Oh,  it  is  an  inspiring 
thought  that  the  germ  of  this  mighty 
power  lies  hidden  in  every  soul ;  no  trou- 
ble, no  grief,  no  pain,  but  which  can  be 
borne.  We  have  only  to  control  our- 
selves, and  our  characters  will  be  perfect- 
ed. 


The  public  sense  is  in  advance  of  pri- 
vate practice.  •  ^^  i 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 
NO.  n. 

13y  S.  Xj.  S. 
WE  QO  TO  HOUSEKEEPINa. 

Col.  W  advised  H.  to  bring  us 

into  camp,  but  there  was  never  a  place  to 
put  us ;  but  H  is  not  easily  discouraged. 
He  prevailed  upon  Q.  M.  of  the  Gist  0. 
y.  I.  to  vacate  a  little  house  of  two 
rooms  he  was  occupying  as  an  office.  He, 
being  a  good-natured  man,  abdicated  in 
our  favor  without  an  "  order." 

Well,  we  had  a  house,  and  it  deserves 
a  passing  description ;  for,  huipble  as  it 
was,  we  have  since  passed  as  happy  hours 
beneath  its  lowly  roof  as  we  ever  expect 
to  experience  anywhere. 

The  best  room  was  ceiled  with  boards, 
the  walls  painted  a  dingy  blue,  the  raf- 
ters or  "joists"  overhead  whitewashed. 
The  room  contained  a  fireplace,  an  out- 
side door,  and  a  window,  and  a  recess  in 
one  comer  by  the  chimney.  There  was 
a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney, 
which  stood  between  the  rooms,  connect- 
ing them.  The  other  room  —  our  room 
—  wa9  a  sight!  It  had*been  plastered, 
but  the  plaster  was  mostly  torn  off,  and 
what  remained  was  rather  c^tstastefully 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  "Jeff  Da- 
vis," "  Uncle  Abe,"  "  a  mice,"  a  "  mule," 
and  sentences  prefaced  by  profane  adjec- 
tiveSf  names  of  soldiers,  their  companies 
and  regiments,  all  of  which  we  were  glad 
to  hide  from  our  sight  behind  a  piece  of 
tenting  which  we  used  to  replaster  the 
walls  with  !  En  passant,  why  is  it  sol- 
diers will  write  such  low  sentences,  draw 
caricatures,  and  deface  everything  they 
can  about  a  dwelling  ?  All  our  "  boys  " 
are  not  so,  but  too  many  of  them  are. 
Every  house  they  ever  occupy  for  any 
purpose,  even  churches,  are  scribbled  over 
indecently.  This  is  a  shame,  and  ought 
not  to  be !  Those  who  are  influenced  by 
the  noble  principles  of  manhood  in  de- 
fence of  Liberty  should  cultivate  that 
^en^Z^manliness  of  behavior  which  is  so 
becoming  in  a  soldier. 

We  covered  our  floors  with  hemp  grain 
sacks ;  tacked  down  tight,  they  were  quite 
an  improvement  upoa  a  dirty,  bare  floor. 


We  were  soon  furnished  with  a  poplar 
"  bunk  "  bedstead,  a  square  table,  some 
stools  and  shelves  by  the  brigade  carpen- 
ter. Husband  put  up  a  wedge  tent  in 
the  yard  for  a  dining-room,  and  we  be^n 
to  live.  By  stretchmg  a  piece  of  tenting 
across  the  recesses  before  mentioned,  we 
converted  them  into  closets  to  hang  up 
our  dresses  in.  One  of  the  boys  gaUier- 
ed  s^me  laurel  boughs,  in  their  wealth  of 
pink  blossoms,  with  which  we  filled  up 
our  fireplaces,  and  the  hearths  with  rug? 
of  living  moss  which  we  watered  every 
day  to  keep  green.  Our  walls  we  adorn- 
ed with  a  selection  of  pictures  from  Har- 
per's Weekly.  This  was  not  an  original 
idea,  however,  as  we  had  seen  how  taste- 
fully the  "  boys' "  tents  were  lined  with 
these  pictures,  a  few  days  before.  A 
cook  house  near  at  hand  furnished  us 
with  fried  ham,  roast  beef,  coffee,  and 
potatoes;  and  the  sutlers  supplied  ns 
with  canned  fruits  ;  nor  were  those  things 
more  than  half  as  dear  again  as  at  home. 
We  were  a  happy  little  family  of  four, 
and  it  was  comical  to  see  how  independ- 
ent our  husbands  were  of  all  those  little 
womanly  restraints  that  "society"  im- 
poses upon  the  "  lords  of  creation !  "  If 
they  wanted  to  laugh,  they  laughed ;  and 
as  to  gaping,  coughing,  or  sneeziiig,  they 
did  so  without  an  apology,  or  a  hand  up- 
lifted, or  an  ^*  excuse  me."  They  would 
joke  upon  all  occasions,  and  "  couldn't 
see  it,"  and  were  "  played  out,"  "  gone 
up,"  and  talked  of  "  skedaddles,"  and 
were,  in  fact,  guilty  of  much  plainness  of 
speech  which  has  not  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered among  the  classical  expressions. 
But  their  offences  were  so  far  from  of- 
fences against "  morals"  that  we  often  en- 
couraged them  in  it,  I  fear,  by  laughing 
when  we  should  have  been  very  much 
shocked  by  the  improprieties !  I  suspect 
now  we  were  fast  becoming  "  demoralized," 
as  "  new  recruits  "  are  apt  to  be ! 

For  three  little  weeks,  each  day  dis- 
closing some  new  feature  of  camp  life, 
we  lived  in  this  delightful  manner,  when, 

one  morning,  an  order  from  Gen.  S 

arrived,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  all  the  ladies  (and  there  were  sever- 
al besides  ourselves)  had  left  camp  as 
peaceably  as  we  came.     But,  though  we 
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took  oar  bodies  awaj,  our  spirits  lingered 
behind,  wiUi  manjr .  anxious  thoughts  for 
those  soon  to  go  out  to  battle,  as  well  as 
memories  to  be  treasured  as  among  the 
treasures  of  our  experience  in  life.  All 
the  ladies  but  myself  went  on  to  Charles- 
ton, while  I  tarried  at  the  farm-house 
bounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  and 
meadows  running  down  to  the  water's 
edge  in  front,  where  H.  had  engaged 
board  for  me  for  a  few  weeks. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

By  C.  A-  S. 


The  great  central  truth  of  Christianity 
is  its  restorative  and  preservative  power. 
It  is  emphatically  "  Gk)od  tidings  of  great 
joy.''  The  sinner  shall  be  saved  from  his 
iniquity,  and  the  righteous  retain  his  in- 
tegrity. And  were  this  all  the  gospel 
does  for  us,  it  would  merit  our  devout 
acknowledgment.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  need  in  this  world  not  only  salvation 
but  consolation.  We  are  not  only  sin- 
ners but  mourners,  and  there  are  some 
sorrows  from  which  nothing  can  preserve 
us.  We  may  cultivate  to  the  utmost  our 
intellectual  abilities,  we  may  keep  our 
reputations  unspotted  from  the  world,  we 
mav  have  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts, 
and  receive  and  deserve  the  name  of 
"  communicant ; "  but  Vre  cannot  shut  the 
door  on  death,  when  he  stands  upon  the 
threshold  and  calls  the  name  of  one  we 
love.  Sobner  or  later  the  coffin-shadow 
falls  upon  every  hearthstone;  sooner  or 
later  our  heart  must  give  up  one,  at  least, 
of  its  idols ;  sooner  or  later  there  is  a 
grave  in  some  burying-ffround  which  we 
mark  with  a  marble  headstone,  plant  with 
white  flowers,  and  water  with  our  tears. 

"  There  is  no  flook,  howeTer  watched  and  tend- 
ed. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  do  fireside,  how8oe*er  defended, 

But  has  one  vaoiuit  chair  ! " 

Then  it  is  that  Christianity  consoles  us 
as  nothing  else  can, — nothing, — nothing. 
Friendship  may  wind  its  tender  arms 
about  us,  love  may  take  our  aching  head 
upon  its  bosom,  hold  our  white  fingers, 
kiss  our  pale  lips,  wipe  away  our  tears, 
and  whisper  a  heart's  aevotion;  but  friend- 


ship, nor  love,  nor  anything  can  then  sat 
isfy  and  soothe  the  soul  but  the  blest  as 
surance  that  our  dear  one  passed  from 
earth  to  heaven  ;  that  our  darling  is  an 
anffel,  and  the  angel  waits  for  us,  —  waits 
and  watches  inside  the  golden  gate,  and 
will  be  the  first  to  greet  us,  when  we,  too, 
shall  have  put  on  immortality. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHAD8W. 

Across  the  threshold  of  our  door,  — 
Our  cottage  door,  with  vine  and  rose,  — 

A  little  ray,  that  more  and  more 
And  brighter  yet  and  brighter  grows. 

Broadens,  and  dances  like  the  waves. 
We  read  Qod*s  writings  sweetly  traced. 
We  pray  it  may  not  be  efhoed, 

Or  lost  within  the  grassy  graves. 

When  darkness  gathers  on  the  wall. 
And  tempest  tears  dishevelled  locks, 
Our  sunshine  all  its  madness  mocks. 
And  Cometh  ever  at  our  calL 
Our  neighbor  in  the  palace  white 
Hath  woven  flowrets  on  the  floor. 
But  often  lingers  by  our  door, 
And  turns  in  tears  firom  our  delight. 

For  angel  eyes  with  us  had  seen 
Of  gold  or  gem  no  gloss  or  shine ; 
They  brought  us  blessings  so  divine 
We  have  no  need  of  gold  I  ween. 
Vhis  blessing  brought  from  yonder  skies. 
The  softest,  fairest  arms  to  twine 
In  love  around  his  neck  and  mine; 
And  oh,  the  sunshine  in  his  eyes. 

He  presses  damask  lips  to  ours. 
He  smiles  away  the  shadow  wild 
Of  him,  our  fairer  shadow  child. 
And  balms  his  memory  in  flowers. 
And  if  we  sometimes  lose  the  clew 
That  guldeth  to  the  Holy  Land, 
We  find  it  in  a  dimpled  hand. 
And  hail  it  in  a  holy  dew. 


There  is  always  reason  to  hope  and  be 
strong  when  a  good  principle  once  gets  a 
foothold  in  the  world.  A  true  principle 
never  dies.  A  grain  of  seed,  sown  in 
truth  and  holiness,  wiU  spring  up  to  fru- 
ition, though  it  may  be  long,  long  ere  it 
shall  flower  in  its  beauty,  or  spread  itb 
green  leaves  to  the  sun. 
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TRIALS   NEEDFUL  TO  PURIFICATION. 


AN  AGED  LOVER. 


TRIALS  lEEDFUL  TO  PURIFICATION. 

« I  RBMSMBEB,'  sajs  Whitfield,  <*  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Shields,  I  went 
into  a  glass-house;  and,  standing  very 
attentive,  I  saw  several  masses  of  burn- 
ing glass,  of  various  forms.  The  work- 
man took  a  piece  of  glass  and  put  it  into 
one  furnace,  then  he  put  it  into  a  second, 
and  then  into  a  third.  I  said  to  him, 
♦  Why  do  you  put  this  through  so  many 
fires?'  He  answered,  *0h,  sir,  the  first 
was  not  hot  enough,  nor  the  second,  and 
therefore  we  put  it  into  a  third,  and  that 
will  make  it  transparent.'"  This  fur- 
nished Mr.  Whitfield  with  a  useful  hint, 
—  that  we  must  be  tried  and  exercised 
with  many  fires,  until  our  dross  be  purged 
away,  and  we  are  made  fit  for  the  owner's 
use.  —  Select  Miscellanies. 

The  above  figure  of  purification  by  fire 
is  one  of  great  significance  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Whitfield  would  apply  it  to  a  single 
class  of  sinners,  and  these,  most  singularly, 
would  be  the  saints  !  Why  not  extend 
it  to  the  entire  human  family?  What 
man  exists,  however  great  his  depravity, 
whom  God  cannot  purify  by  processes 
entirely  at  his  command?  KjoA  with 
Omnipotence,  it  is  as  easy  a  task  to 
cleanse  a  race,  as  an  individual.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  God  that  all  his  creatures 
should  be  so  purified  as  to  love  and  obey 
him,  than  that  any  should  live  forever  in 
sin  and  rebellion.  Who,  then,  can  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  he  will  continue  the 
cleansing  and  sanctifying  process  —  the 
work  of  salvation  —  not  only  in  this  life, 
but  in  the  foture,  until  every  soul  is  fit- 
ted for  the  divine  presence,  and  all  are 
brought  to  worship  around  the  throne  of 
Eternal  Love?  In  support  of  this  sub- 
lime conclusion,  we  quote  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  which  carries  out  appropriately 
the  figure  Whitfield  drew  from  the  burn- 
ing glass :  — 

'*  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  founda- 
dation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare 
it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ; 
and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work, 


of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work 
abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he 
shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  sufifer  lora ; 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as 
by  fire."— 1  Cor.  iii.  11-15. 

AN  ABED  LOVER. 

« No  longer  a  lover ! "  exclaimed  an 
aged  patriarch ;  "  ah !  you  mistake  me  if 
you  think  age  has  blotted  out  my  heart. 
Though  silver  hair  falls  over  a  brow  all 
wrinkled,  and  a  cheek  all  furrowed,  yet  I 
am  a  lover  still.  I  love  the  beauty  of 
the  maiden's  blush,  the  soft  tint  of  flow- 
ers, the  singing  of  birds,  and,  above  all, 
the  silvery  laugh  of  a  child.  I  love  the 
starlike  meadows  where  the  buttercupe 
grow,  with  almost  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
when,  with  the  ringlets  flying  loose  in  the 
wind,  years  ago,  1  chased  the  painted  but- 
terfly. I  love  yon  aged  dame.  Look  at  her. 
Her  face  is  care-worn,  but  it  has  ever  held 
a  smile  for  me.  Often  have  I  shared  the 
same  bitter  cup  with  her,  and,  so  shared,  it 
seemed  all  sweet.  Years  of  sickness  have 
stolen  the  freshness  of  life ;  but,  like  iJie 
faded  rose,  the  perfume  of  her  love  is  richer 
than  when  in  5ie  full  bloom  of  youth  and 
maturity.  Together  we  have  placed  flow- 
ers in  the  casements,  and  folded  the  hands 
of  the  dead ;  together  we  have  wept  over 
little  graves.  Through  sunshine  and  storm 
we  have,  clung  together ;  and  now  she  sits 
with  her  knitting,  her  cap  quaintly  frilled, 
the  old  style  kerchief  crossed,  white  and 
prim,  above  the  heart  that  beats  so  long  and 
truly  for  me,  the  dim  blue  eyes  that  shrink- 
ingly  front  the  glad  day,  the  sunlight  throw- 
injg  a  parting  farewell,  kisses  her  brow  and 
leaves  upon  its  faint  tracery  of  wrinkles 
angelic  radiance.  I  see,  though  no  one  else 
can,  the  bright,  glad  young  face  that  won 
me  first,  and  the  glowing  love  of  forty 
years  thrills  my  heart  till  tears  come.  Say 
not  again  I  can  no  longer  be  a  lover. — 
Though  this  form  be  bowed,  God  imparted 
eternal  love  within.  Let  the  ear  be  deaf, 
the  eye  blind,  the  hand  palsied,  the  limbs 
withered,  the  brain  clouded,  yet  the  heart, 
the  true  heart,  may  hold  such  wealth  of 
love,  that  all  the  powers  of  death  and  the 
victorious  grave  shall  not  be  able  to  put 
out  its  quenchless  flame."  ,^  t 
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THE  HIABT'8  BX0UB810H. 

Come  home,  my  heart,  come  home ! 
Trembling,  diamayed,  what  dost  thoa  o*er  the 

deep? 
Whereibre  thus  mount  and  billow  oyeraweep, 
**  As  birds  the  osean  fbam  *'  T 

Home  from  thy  stormy  flight ! 
Bestlees  and  tireless,  on  thy  trackless  way. 
What  sound  appals  and  bids  thy  pulses  stay  T 

What  terror  meets  thy  sight? 

Over  ihr  distant  plains. 
Where  blaxoned  banners  fling  their  starry  folds 
Upon  the  breexe,  and  War's  grim  music  rolls 

Its  wild  and  martial  strains. 

My  errant  course  I  take. 
I  hear  the  trumpet-blasts  that  shake  the  sky; 
I  see  great  hosts  that,  slowly  tramping  by, 

A  ceaseless  echo  wake. 

A  sound !  —  *tis  like  the  roar 
Of  mighty  fbrests  by  the  tempests  bowed; 
The  dash  of  surges  by  the  ocean  proud 

Hurled  on  the  rooky  shore. 

Farther  than  eye  can  send 
Its  keenest  yision,  I  behold  them  massed ; 
Davk,  mingling,  swaying  shapes  that  into  yast 

And  mighty  armies  blend. 

l^ht  comes;  red  camp-fires  gleam; 
In  woods,  on  plains,  and  hill'^ides  rugged  breast. 
Weary  and  worn,  the  legions  sink  to  rest. 

To  slumber  and  to  dream. 

To  dream  of  happy  homes. 
And  wake  to  hear  the  drum's  loud  repeilU 
That  calls  them  forth  to  join  the  deadly  fray 

That  with  the  morning  comes. 

Iio!  face  to  &ce  they  stand 
In  silent  waiting,  like  the  fatal  hush 
That  broods  in  air  ere  tropic  tempests  rush 

Destroying  o*er  the  land. 

A  light  !»a  crash!-- 


Ten  thousand  bayonets,  like  a  sunlit  stream 
Panting   and  flashing,  'mid  the  great  hosts 
gleam; 
Ten  thousand  rifles  flash. 

A  burst  of  thunder  sound  ! 
And  plunging  steeds  in  maddened  terror  rear; 
Wide  lanes  swift  through  the  serried  ranks  ap- 
pear; 

And  dead  men  strew  the  ground. 

Red  wounds  the  life-blood  dndn 
From  many  a  braTC ,  young,  gallant  breast ;  but 

by 
Their  comrades  sweep,  and  leaye  them  where 
they  lie 
StretMied  on  the  trampled  plain. 

Come  back,  my  heart,  come  back ! 
Wild  and  dismayed,  thou  canst  not  bear  th 

sight! 
CoTcr  thine  eyes,  till  gentle,  pitying  night 

VeU  the  red  battle-track. 

Come  to  the  altar,  where 
The  Toice  of  God  above  the  tempest  speaks; 
The  smile  of  God  from  out  the  dark  cloud 
breaks. 

And  Faith  is  bom  of  prayer. 

Fidth  that  can  calmly  stand 
And  wait  for  Him  to  guide  the  storm,  till  Ugh 
Old  Slavery's  calm  is  builded  to  the  sky. 

And  Freedom  rules  the  land  ! 

This  almost  mid-May  morning  has  other  and 
more  absorbing  interests  for  the  hearts  of  North- 
ern men  and  women  than  those  awakened  by 
the  intense  verdure  of  the  fields  and  meadows 
and  hills  and  valleys  which  lie  spread  out  like 
a  green  panorama  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes. 
The  beautifhl  hlU  and  glen,  the  solitude  of  the 
little  island  wood,  the  orchard  trees,  some  just 
nursing  their  rose-tipped  buds  into  blossom, 
and  others  already  a  pyramid  of  snowy  blooms, 
the  sunshine  falling  on  the  rich  clumps  of  spring 
flowers  here  and  there  dotting  the  sheltered 
nooks,  are  winsome  to  the^eyes,  but  somehow 
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the  heart  has  little  thought  for  their  attractions 
now,  and  looks  off  into  the  invisible  distance 
with  an  intense  gase  that  comprehends  nothing 
of  what  lies  before  it.  The  sweet,  f^h  earth- 
scents,  borne  on  the  brisk  air,  come  in  through 
the  open  window.  The  birds  are  busy,  flitting 
fh)m  place  to  place  with  the  important  abqaisi- 
tion  of  a  straw,  or  a  thread  of  flax  or  hemp  in 
their  beaks,  but  the  senses  scarcely  take  in  the 
&cts.  The  oat-door  world  seems  decked  for  a 
morning  holiday  to  which  the  little  brawling 
brook  is  perpetually  inviting  it,  but  who  heeds 
the  notes  of  Nature's  preparations  ?  The  deep 
stir  of  strange  emotion  fills  the  inner  being  of 
every  loyal  man  and  woman  now. 

The  telegraph  wires  transmit  the  news  of 
great  victories  over  treason  snd  rebellion.  Our 
illustrious  Lieutenant  General  and  his  able  and 
fearless  coadjutors  have  led  our  gallant  soldiers 
on,  as  it  befits  such  leaders  to  lead  such  soldiers, 
and  we  feel  now  that  success  is  hereafter  to  be 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  The  North  is 
alive  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  wavV  their  hats 
and  scarfis  and  join  in  the  loud  huxias  which 
the  popular  heart  sets  up.  Qranc  and  Butler 
and  Meade,  —  they  are  become  kii^  in  milita- 
ry tactics,  and  let  us  unite  in  doing  them 
honor. 

But,  by  and  by,  memory  Ipoms  up,  like  the 
spectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  with  a  wail  like  the 
sad  undertone  of  a  requiem  straii^,  touches  our 
exulting  hearts.  Ten  thousand  wounded  sol- 
diers from  our  fields  of  victory  have  already 
been  carried  into  Washington.  Thank  God,  — 
into  Washington,  and  not  to  the  awful  cruel- 
ties, the  insults,  the  dagger  thrusts,  the  starva- 
tion of  Confederate  prisons;  and  in  the  utter 
absence  of  definite  information  as  regards  who 
may  be  among  them,  a  vague  and  sad  unrest 
mingles  with  the  general  joy.  They  whose  sons 
and  brothers  and  husbands  were  in  the  dread- 
ful conflicts,  with  apprehension  they  cannot 
put  away,  ask  themselves  with  mute  trembling, 
*'  Were  mine  among  the  wounded  or  the  dead  7 ' ' 
It  needs  a  deep  and  strong  faith,  an  utter  self- 
abnegation,  and  a  true  and  profound  patriot- 
ism to  look  a  possibility  like  that  in  the  face 
and  still  say,  '*  Whatever  the  price,  thank  God 
that  the  battles  were  fought  and  the  victories 
won ! " 

And  that  f^th,  that  self-abnegation,  that  pa- 
triotism are  rife  all  over  the  North.  Never  was 
a  fieict  more  clearly  proved  than  that.  And 
never  were  voluntary  offerings  laid  on  the  altar 
of  Liberty  and  the  right  so  freely  as  during 
this  struggle  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  pnn- 


ciples,  and  the  preservation  of  the  birthright 
bequeathed  us  by  our  fiithers.  And  the  offer- 
ings will  still  be  made.  The  blood  of  our  pa- 
triot sires  is  still  coursing  through  the  vans  of 
their  sons,  and  they  stand  ready  to  shed  it  tor 
their  country.  May  the  country  ever  hold 
them  in  gratefiil  remembrance  ! 

THS   MSTROPOUTAK  FAIB. 

As  wonderftil  as  the  seal  and  willingness  of 
our  patriot  youth  to  oflfer  their  services  and 
their  lives  to  their  country  are  the  efibrts  which 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  North  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  with  means  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  our  soldiers,  wounded  and 
sick,  in  camp  or  hospital.  Never  were  armies 
so  well-cared-for  as  ours,  and  never  armies  de- 
served it  better,  and,  alas!  never  needed  it 
more. 

Among  the  measures  most  efficient  for  this 
purpose,  fairs  stand  pre-eminent,  and  have 
brought  in  very  large  proceeds,  those  of  New 
York  footing  up  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  public  press  has  been  so  thorough  and 
even  exhaustive  in  its  description  of  these  fiurs 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  one  just  closed  in 
New  York,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  depart- 
ment only,  — the  "Flag,  trophy,  and  relic 
department'*  And  here  is  a  field  of  most  noble 
quality  and  proportions,  demanding  pages 
where  it  will  receive  only  paras^raphs.  Never 
•in  this  country  was  so  extensive  and  interesting 
a  collection  brought  together  before ;  and  among 
them  are  many  upon  which  no  American  can 
look  without  feeling  hislieart  touched  with  the 
memories  they  awaken.  Nearly  a  hundred 
banners  and  flags,  carried  by  our  brave  volun- 
teers on  many  a  bloody  battle-field,  pierced 
with  bullets,  and  stained  with  blood,  tattered 
and  rent,  hang  upon  the  walls  and  depend  from 
the  ceilings,  and  these  are  memorials  that  wiU 
for  years  afifeot  their  beholder  as  f^w  things 
else  can  do.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of 
them,  or  the  touching  incidents  they  record. 
One,  the  flag  of  the  26th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Vols., 
bears  this  memorial:  — "It  has  been  borne 
through  every  battle  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
under  its  folds  have  fUlen  five  good  and  true 
men." 

Another,  that  of  the^  30th  Regiment  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  borne  through  msiny  battles,  is  thus  mem- 
orized :  —  "  At  the  last  battle  of  Bull  Run  these 
colors  fbll  during  the  engagement  in  the  hands 
of  ten  diffsrent  soldiers  shot  dead  on  the  fidd. 
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Thirty-0iz  balls  passed  throogh  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  the  staff  was  shot  into  splinters. 
Foarteen  out  of  the  seventeen  line  officers  who 
accompanied  it  fell  upon  the  field.*' 

What  a  fearftil  history  of  death  and  carnage 
does  this  little  paragraph  present,  and  how  no- 
bly must  the  brave  men  have  faced  their  fitte. 
'Not  far  off  a  flag-staff  is  seen,  the  flag  of  which, 
"  jost  previous  to  the  murderous  midnight  en- 
gagement between  the  third  corps  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  division,  near  Chancellorville, 
was  removed  by  the  bearer  and  wrapped  around 
his  body  nnder  his  coat,  lest  it  should  be  torn 
or  lost  in  passing  through  the  tangled  jungle 
through  which  they  were  compelled  to  creep. 
But  this  braye  and  intelligent  soldier  was  killed, 
and  his  body  was  buried  by  his  comrades  with- 
out suspecting  that  the  flag  was  still  around  his 
person.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  find  his 
grave,  but  without  success." 

Another  was  **  brought  from  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  by  the  color-bearer,  who  was  wound- 
ed. He  found  his  way  to  the  hospital  at  Sav- 
age*s  Station,  and  concealed  the  flag  under  his 
clothing.  It  escaped  the  notice  of  his  captors, 
and  was  finally  brought  off  by  a  surgeon  who 
was  allowed  to  return  home  without  being 
searched." 

These  are  but  a  few  taken  at  random  of  the 
items  making  the  vast  collection  of  battle -flags 
and  banners  precious  memorials  to  American 
patriots.  Scarcely  one  but  has  been  borne 
through  numerous  battles,  and  is  stained  with 
the  blood  of  its  brave  defenders. 

Under  the  flags  of  our  own  soldiers  hang  a 
large  number  of  trophy  flags  captured  from 
the  rebels  in  different  engagements.  They  com- 
prise the  different  insignia  that  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  adopted  by  the  rebels :  —  the 
"  Southern  Cross,"  the  "  Stars  and  Bars,"  and 
even  a  **  Black  Flag."  One  of  the  rebel  flags 
is  inscribed  with  the  following  rhymes :  — 

••  To  Freedom's  battle  on  we  send  them; 
God  of  battles.  Thy  help  lend  them!" 

**  Our  cause  is  just,  our  duty  we  know ; 
In  God  we  trust,  to  battle  we  go." 

As  a  general  thing,  the  specimens  of  rebel 
poetry  dedicated  to  this  war,  which  we  have 
seen,  are  not  of  a  highly  literary  character. 
The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fiur  average. 

The  "  Ellsworth  memorials,"  of  which  there 
is  a  connderable  number,  are  not  without  great 
interest  The  gun  with  which  he  was  killed; 
the  coat,  cap,  and  other  articles  of  clothing 
worn  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  several  pis- 


tols and  swords  which  had  been  presented  him, 
all  form  a  very  touching  collection. 

Among  the  array  of  swords  was  a  cutlass, 
belt,  and  pistol-case,  "  brought  ashore  by  one 
of  the  sidlors  from  the  Cumberland  after  she 
sunk." 

Seven  swords  belonging  to  Gen.  Worth  were 
exhibited,  four  of  them  rewards  of  gallantry 
and  bravery  in  diflereut  sieges  and  battles  **  of 
other  days,"  and  three  service  swords  used  in 
diflferent  wars.  They  were  worthily  bestowed 
on  the  old  veteran  hero. 

The  flag  of  Col.  Gansevoort's  3d  N.  Y.  Reg't, 
carried  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
waved  at  the  Surrender  of  Comwallis  in  Goto, 
ber,  1781. 

The  sword  of  Gen.  Rochambeau,  commander 
of  the  French  troops  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

The  sword  of  Lafayette,  worn  by  him  while  in 
the  service  of  this  country,  and  left  here  under 
the  following  interesting  circumstances  :  — 

**  At  a  social  meeting  of  officers  of  the  Am^ 
lean  army,  assembled  to  exchange  congratula- 
tions on  the  success  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
it  was  proposed,  as  a  special  memento  of  the 
event,  that  the  officers  should  exchange  swords. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  in  the  exchange  the 
sword  of  Lafliyette  passed  to  Col.  Barber,  and 
by  his  descendants  has  been  preserved." 

The  camp-keUle  used  by  Lafayette.  All  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  mementoes  of  the  heroes 
who  fought  for  the  liberties  of  our  country 
during  the  Revolution  drew  the  gaze  and  stirred 
the  hearts  of  thousands. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  everything 
connected  with  Washington.  A  fragment  of 
brick  firom  his  grave,  a  bit  of  wood  from  his 
old  homestead.  Mount  Vernon,  has  always  been 
considered  an  invaluable  prize  by  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  it;  but  here,  among  the 
••relics"  of  the  New  York  Fair,  were  the 
"  coat,  vest,  and  breeches"  worn  by  Washing- 
ton when  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Con- 
gress, at  Annapolis,  December  23d,  1783. 

His  "  war-sword,"  carried  bj^  him  through 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

His  **  camp-chest,"  in  daily  use  by  him  when 
in  the  field. 

His  '*  writing-case,"  used  by  him  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  and  upon  which 
those  masterly  dispatches  were  penned  which 
from  time  to  time  electrified  the  country. 

His  <*  camp-service,"  old  and  homely  and 
worn,  the  pepper  and  salt  still  half  filling  thdr 
simple  receptacles.  The  knife  and  fork  and 
plates  such  as  the  humblest  would  icaioely 
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deign  to  make  nae  of  now,  bat  serring  the 
great  and  good  Washington  fbr  Mght  long 
years  for  his  only  table  appointments. 

These,  with  his  **  treasnre-ohest,'*  and  a  piece 
of  his  sleeping-tent,  form  a  collection  that  one 
would  go  far  to  see  and  remember  long.  As  I 
studied  them,  my  mind  rererted  to  the  many 
and  trying  scenes  through  which  the  "Father 
of  his  Country**  passed  in  days  darker  than 
our  own,  when,  with  treason  around  him,  and 
poTerty  on  his  right  hand  ancl  on  his  left,  with 
the  scantiest  means  for  paying  his  willing  and 
dauntless  army,  and  with  CTery  discouraging 
oircumstanoe  to  OTerwhelm  him,  he,  for  eight 
long  years,  maintained  the  strifs  which  ftnidly 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  his  beloved 
country,  and  bequeathed  a  rich  inheritance  of 
freedom  to  the  Aiture. 

Under  the  little  tent  of  which  this  fhtgment 
was  a  part,  what  hours  of  sleeplessness  and 
care  must  he  have  passed.  What  profound  and 
anxious  meditations  must  often  have  filled  his 
mind,  driving  sleep  fh>m  his  hard  camp-pillow, 
and  rest  firom  his  weaiy  firame,  while  his  tired 
and  half-olothed  army  slept  the  sleep  of  forget- 
Ailness  all  around  him !  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
how  long  and  deep  must  have  been  the  mental 
sufEerings  of  Washington  from  the  many  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  attended  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggles,  even  though  he  had  no  doubt 
of  final  success.  The  love  that  he  bore  his  ar- 
my must  have  added  a  thousand  pangs  to  his 
heart,  making  all  their  sufferings  his  own.  But 
what  happiness  must  he  have  experienced  in 
the  assurance  that  their  love  for  him  was  more 
deep  and  faithfiil  than  ever  filled  the  hearts  of 
an  army  for  their  leader  before. 

But  it  is  quite  unayailing  to  try  to  follow  the 
bewildering  attractions  of  these  *'  trophies  and 
relics,'*  as  my  readers  may  guess  when  I  tell 
them  that  the  bare  catalogue  of  their  names 
covers  over  a  hundred  octavo  pages.  loan 
only  say  what  has  been  said  so  often  under  lees 
interesting  circumstances,  *'I  wish  you  had 
been  there.** 


But  it  is  time  to  change  the  theme,  and  we 
do  it  suddenly  by  recommending  the  following 
poem  to  the  perusal  of  the  readers,  especially  the 
two  cksses  denominated  **  pastor  and  people.*' 
The  hero  of  it  is  not  the  first  parson,  and  1  fear 
will  not  be  the  last,  who,  figuratively  spealdng, 
has  been  obliged  to  go  to  mill  in  a  very  humble 
guise  and  fbshion ;  and  for  the  very  same  cause, 
— an  empty  meal  barrel : — 


TBI  PIBSOH  OOna  TO  MILL. 

The  parson  sat  in  his  house  one  day. 

While  wintry  storm  did  rage; 
High  rapt,  he  drank  in  lofty  thought 

From  Hooker's  classic  page. 
But  as  he  sat,  and  holy  breath 

Into  his  breast  did  steal. 
His  sweet  wifo  ope*d  the  door,  and  said, 

"  My  dear,  we  have  no  meal.** 

With  a  deep  groan  and  saddened  brow 

He  laid  aside  his  book. 
And,  in  despair,  upon  the  hearth 

With  troubled  air  did  look : 
**  My  people  think  that  I  must  break 

To  them  the  bread  of  heaven. 
But  they*ll  not  give  me  bread  enough 

Three  whole  days  out  of  seven. 

**  But  hunger  is  a  serious  thing, 

And  it  is  sad  to  hear 
Sweet  children*s  mournful  cry  for  bread 

Loud  ringing  in  your  ear.** 
So  straight  he  mounted  his  old  horse* 

With  meek  and  humble  will. 
And  on  his  meal- bag,  patched  and  coarse. 

He  Journeyed  to  the  milL 

The  miller  bowed  to  him,  and  said, 

"  Sir,  by  your  church  Steele, 
I  vow  I  give  you  praise  for  this. 

But  none  to  your  church  people.*' 
The  parson  mounted  his  old  horse,— 

He  had  no  time  to  lag,— 
And  rode,  like  hero,  to  his  home. 

Right  on  his  old  meal-bag. 

But  as  he  rode,  he  overtook 

A  proud  and  rich  layman, 
Who«  with  a  close,  astonished  gaie. 

The  parson's  bag  did  scon. 
**  My  reverend  sir,  the  truth  to  tell. 

It  makes  me  feel  quite  wroth 
To  see  you  compromise  this  way 

The  honor  of  your  cloth. 

"  Why  told  you  not,  my  reverend  fHend 

Your  meal  was  running  low? 
What  will  the  neighbors  think  of  iw, 

If  to  the  mill  you  go?" 
'*  My  wealthy  fHend,"  the  parson  sidd, 

«  Ton  must  not  reason  so; 
For  be  assured,  as  settled  thing. 

My  meal  U  always  low,** 

**  If  my  dear  people  wish  to  know 
How  to  promote  my  bUss,  t 

„.  .„  ,  ^oogle 
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1*11  simply  say,  a  bsff  of  meal 

Will  never  cotm  ami$$. 
Just  keep  the  store-room  well  sapplied> 

And  I  will  keep  right  still; 
Bat  if  the  meal  runs  oat  agun, 

I  must  go  to  the  mUL*' 

MOEAL. 

Laymen!  it  needs  no  miracle. 

No  hard,  laborioas  toil, 
To  make  the  parson's  meal-bag  like 

The  widow's  erase  of  oiL 
Poar  forth  into  his  wife's  store-room 

Toar  gifts  right  plentifal; 
The  miracle  is  simply  this, — 

To  keep  it  always  ftiUt 

THB  SUDEPIHO  CHILD. 

Among  the  tenderest,  most  toaehing  lines  we 
remember  to  haTC  seen  were  written  by  a  Soath- 
em  poet  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  seces- 
sion, ere  the  Southern  heart  had  become  as 
hard  and  dead  to  the  milk  of  haman  kindness 
as  it  is  now.  They  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  pleasare :~ 

''  My  little  girl  sleeps  on  my  arm  all  night. 
And  seldom  stirs,  save  when,  with  playfal  will, 
I  bid  her  rise,  and  place  her  lips  to  mine. 
Which  in  her  sleep  she  does;  and  sometimes, 

then. 
Half-mattered  in  her  slambers,  she  affirms 
Her  loTe  for  me  is  boandless.    And  I  take 
The  little  bud,  and  close  her  in  my  arms:  ' 
Assare  her  by  my  action  ~  for  my  lips 
Yield  me  no  atterance  then  ~  that  in  my  heart 
She  is  the  treasured  jeweL    Tenderly, 
Hoar  after  hoar,  without  desire  of  sleep, 
I  watch  above  tliat  large  amount  of  hope. 
Until  the  stars  wane,  and  the  yellow  mom 
Walks  forth  into  the  night" 

But  sweeter  and  tenderer  than  these  are  the 
beautiftil  lines  of  Bryant,  which  have  found 
thousands  of  loving  and  sympathizing  readers, 
but  which,  as  *'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever," will  be  always  new  and  delightfiil:  — 

"  Oh!  we  shall  mourn  him  long,  and  miss 
His  ready  smile,  his  ready  kiss; 
The  patUr  of  hu  lUtie  feet ; 
Sweet  frowns,  and  stammered  phrases  sweet; 

And  graver  looks,  serene  and  high,— 
A  light  of  heaven  in  that  young  eye; 
All  these  will  haunt  us  till  the  heart 
Shall  ache  and  ache,  and  tears  shall  start 


The  little  bow  shall  &11  to  dust; 
The  shining  arrows  waste  with  rust; 
But  he  who  now,  from  sight  of  men. 
We  hide  in  earth,  shall  live  again. 

Shall  break  those  doads,  u  fbrm  of  light. 
With  nobler  mien,  and  clearer  sight; 
And  in  the  eternal  glory  stand 
With  those  who  wait  at  God's  right  hand«" 

bboupt  ro&  making  eybbt  dat  happt. 

Sydney  Smith,  who  possessed  more  wit  and 
humor  than  any  man  in  England,  and  could 
say  a  sharp  thing  once  in  a  while,  was  not  above 
the  *'  little  helps  "  which  are  often  so  useAil  to 
us  in  life.  He  cut  the  following  receipt,  with 
the  above  title,  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  pre- 
served it  carefully  for  his  own  assistance  :— 

'*When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  fbrm  a 
resolution  to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a 
fUlow-creature.  It  is  easily  done :  a  left-off 
garment  to  the  man  who  needs  it;  a  kind  word 
to  the  sorrowftil;  an  encouraging  expression  to 
the  striving;  trifles  in  themselves  light  as  air 
will  do  it,  at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and  if  you  are  young,  depend  upon  it  it  will 
tell  when  you  are  old;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest 
assured  it  will  send  you  gently  and  happily 
down  the  stream  of  time  to  eternity.  By  the 
most  simple  arithmetical  sum,  look  at  the  re- 
sult :  you  send  one  person,  only  one,  happily 
through  the  day;  that  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  sup- 
posing you  live  forty  years  only  after  you 
commence  that  course  of  medicine,  you  have 
made  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  beings 
happy,  at  all  events  for  a  time." 

Short,  sensible,  and  pithy.  Who  will  fkirly 
test  the  merits  of  the  ''receipt,"  by  **  using  as 
directed"? 

We  have  a  f^  times  offered  specimens  of  the 
tender  style  of  epistolary  composition.  The 
following,  picked  up  in  a  rebel  camp,  speaks 
for  itself.  We  highly  recommend  the  "  chival^ 
ry  "  as  literary  persons :  — 
"  dear  Nelley, 

"  Sweet  Nelley  there  are  moments  When  the 
Hart  is  not  ones  own  When  We  fiiin  Would  dip 
its  Wild  Wings  tip  but  we  find  the  birdd  has 
flown  dear  nelley  there  are  momenta  When  a 
loss  may  be  again  and  Sorrow  goy  for  the  harts 
a  toy  and  Loving  such  sweet  pain  yes  nelley 
there  are  moments  When  its  throne  is  worth  a 
smile  When  a  frown  Can  prove  the  flower  of 
Love  must  fltde  and  die  a  Lone:^  ^. . 
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"  dear  nelley  thare  moments  When  Love  gets 
you  in  a  fix  takes  the  bit  in  his  gaws  and  With- 
out any  pause  bolts  a  Way  With  you  like  bricks 
yes  nelley  thar  moments  tharWhen  affection 
knows  no  bounds  When  i  rather  be  talking  with 
you  out  a- walking  than  rattling  after  the  yanks 
fipom  you  know  who." 

The  children  must  never  be  forgotten,  and 
we  offer  them  a  dessert  that  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some.   It  is  entitled 

A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

**  Into  her  chamber  went 
A  little  girl  one  day; 
And  by  a  chair  she  knelt. 

And  thus  began  to  pray : 
'  Jesus,  my  eyes  I  dose, 

Thy  form  I  cannot  see; 
If  thou  art  near  me,  Lord, 
I  pray  thee  speak  to  me.' 
A  still,  small  Toioe 

She  heard  within  her  soul : 
'What  is  it,  child?  I  hear; 
I  hear  thee, — tell  me  all  I ' 

'  I  pray  thee.  Lord,'  she  said, 

That  thou  wilt  condeuoend 
To  tarry  in  my  heart. 

And  ever  be  my  friend. 
The  path  of  life  is  dark,  — 

I  would  not  go  astray: 
Oh,  let  me  have  thy  hand. 

To  lead  me  in  the  way  I ' 

*  Fear  not,  I  will  not  leave 

lliee,  poor  child !  alone.' 
And  then  she  thought  sh6  felt 
A  soft  hand  press  her  own. 

*  They  tell  me.  Lord,  that  all 

The  living  pass  away; 
The  aged  soon  must  die. 

And  even  children  may. 
Oh  !  let  my  paftrents  live 

Till  I  a  woman  grow. 
For  if  they  die,  what  can 

A  little  orphan  do  ? ' 

*  Fear  not,  my  child  ! 

Whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  e'er, 
Until  I  bring  thee  home  I ' 

Her  little  prayer  waF  said. 

And  firom  her  chamber  now 
She  passed  forth  with  the  light 

Of  Heaven  upon  her  brow. 
« Mother,  I've  seen  the  Lord; 


His  hand  in  mine  I  felt; 

And,  oh  !  I  heard  him  say, 

As  by  my  chair  I  knelt : 

**  Fear  not,  my  child  ! 

Whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  e'er. 
Until  I  bring  thee  home ! " '" 

And  she  was  received  into  his  arms  who  said* 
'  Little  children,  come  to  me." 
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ed to  do  good,  to  promote  Biblical  research, 
and  to  remove  scepticim  und  unbeliefl 
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